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juke Charles, 11 forced tL/r <uiube, and I am 
retting £ portion of theiA pass over." 

“ Vtry good” rejoin^ tlic Jkwperor ; »> but do 
not let too nyuot of them come across.” 4t 

Napoleon hs^l now seven bridges coiftpkvj.h, 
and he lmd ^ross^d in such a way as to tako the 
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The f&urtli of July, 1809, was dark and 
gloomy. As night* caxne*'ou 1 the wind rose to a 
tempest. Heavy «elcirtU blackened the sky, and 
the ruin fell in torrents. lShe»Jig&tfling gleamed 
^vividly, and heavy peals oK thunder shook the 
'encampment of the lAwtilc armies. It was a 
f vourable hour for the gigantic enterprise? At 

the voice of Napoleon, the whole anny wa9 in ! sent for .191 the marshals, 
motion. To bewilder %he A ustrians, simultaneous ■ most minute directions for xlie proceedings of tho 
attacks were made on all points. At onefe, nljj! ensuing- Uy. ~?t was his principle to give Ais 
hundred gun^ of the largest bote rem thtru^r directFi£nggt?mcrely so that thby might bo un- 
der ; od, bujtyo plainly that by no possibility 
co Ad they b*fc xmsuuderstoo& For J^rce days 
and three nights h*e had allowed himsdf no rc- 


tynpqror *Fvamm »criu ! enemy in flank,, and fp deprive him of all advan- 
, * .. a * Na^leon and M. Butao— j tage f rom I^U intrenclimonts. DumJ the^J&y 

ourth treaty fvltli Austria— ihe young assassin— I .r® , llfn a _i* : hf 

uolneas of Alexander— IjpfeatW tlte French at Tala- ! * wo armies passed through an lncos- 

*ni— Proclamation lo Hungary— \JTar in Spain— | sant series of .skirmishes, as they took their 

~ ~ " positions on the field of Wngram. NigliFcnme. 

A cold, dense fog settled down ^ver the unshel- 
tere^tre^ps. There was no wood on the plain 
forhirvtf. Each man threw b'jnsclf down on the 
w it grot. .-^shivering with cold,. anti slept as he 
cc Vy, 1 

Napoleon, however, did not* sleep. He rode 
in the darkness to all points of the widely-ex- 
tended field, that ho miglit^vith his own eyes 
seethe portion of his trooriS. * At midnight he 
gave them the 


with their detonations. Tlic glare of bombs and 
shells blended jqrith the flashes of the lightning, 
mid the thunder Sf Napoleon’s artillery mingled 

with the thuuder cf the heavens. Never linfijj pose whatever. ^At the earliest ilawn of the next 


*war exhibited l spectacle more sublime oner morning the battle was renewed. For twelve 
r “ 1 XY “" “" J - 1 J il “ *'““*■ long k our8 i three lij^^red thousand men, ex- 

tending Jfci densAmasses of infantry afid cavalry 
along an undnlatiug line nine miles in length, 
fired into’feech others bosoms with bullets, grape- 

... — i 1 


awful. Napoleon rode up and down- the bank 
# with perfect calmness. His officers linemen 
seemed to i mb' hr liis spirit, and all performed 
1 their Plotted, task without confusion or embar- 
raftrnent. raffl'd less of tire ntin, the bullets, the Wfot, can non- balls ,' 9 and shells. Sabre crossed 
plodulg shells, the rolling of the thunder, I ordure, and bayonet 


- -filodirl„ ... 

and tins terrific cannonade, 
roused from its slumber by this awful outburst 
of war. The enterprise 4vas highly ^uccossfuli-A, 
At the earliest dawii of the morning, a * most 
imposing spectacle was presented to the eves of 
both ilFitiies. The storm had passed away. The 
s^y was cloudless. One of the most serene ajid 
lovely o% sumir^Rr mornings smiled upon tlie 
scene. The rising sun glittered on thousands of 
bayonets, an^ helrAfets, and plumes, anj gilded 
banners, and^aily-qanarisoncd horses prancing 
■over tlie plain? S^renty thousand men had 
already passed the river, and wore in line of 
battle, and the bridges were still thronged with 
horse, infantry, * 0111 ! artillery, crowding over to 
the field of conflict. The French* soldjps, ad- 
miring the genhis of their confmander^who had 
so safely transposed them across" the Danube, 
greeted him aa he rode along tlieir lines with 
enthusiastic shbuts of “ Vive lfCinpereurJ” The* 
Arch Juke rCJiarlej^was by no means aware of 
the peril with wmch he was threatened. He 
supposed that it would take *at least four-and- 
twenty Jiouy&fpfc tfb® French to across the river, 
and that he afobnld have sun pic time to destroy 
■one-lialf of tlie army before the other half feonld 
come to its resgife; He stood upon the heights 
of Wagrara, by the side of his brotfer Francis-, 
the Emperor* who was questioning &im as tOLthfl 
state of affairs* ^ - 1 

44 The French hagg, j^deed,”.aaid thc^dh- 


, rr>lye, and bayonet clashed against bayonet* as f 
All Vienna waiAsqua drons of horse and columns .if infantry were 
Ll’fjicd against ->ach' other. \Vnole battalions 
molted away before the disc harge of eleven Hun- 
dred piece* of aJtillery. No m air in either arra^ 
seemed to pay any morq*a*cgard to the missiles 
of death than if they had been snow-llakes. 
Nupoleoi^was ^very wliefb present, encouraging 
his men, and sharing witli tfiein every peril. 
*The ground was covered vg,Ji the Jjodies of tho 
wounded and the conceivable form 

of mutilation. The iron hoof of jiie vtoir-liorse 
trampled the man^d visage and tho splinteroA 
bones of shrieking sufi>rer» into the dust. Thou- 
sands in either an»y, who were in search of y/tty 
on thab bloody* field, fymid onljr protracted* 
agony, a horrid death, an?uttcr oblivion. 

yassena, though very severely wounded by a 
recent full from his horse, was j>rc&juit, giving 
[Jais orders from an* open carriag^rSi which he 
[ l3y swathed in bamleges. In the heat of the 
battle, Napoleon, upon his snow-white charger, 
gallopod # to»the spot H^re Massena, from his 
chariot, was urging onjdm men . J^jbrfect storm 
of cannOn-balls ploujdied the ground around him. 
When Napoleon etaS/his impetuous marshal in 
the Enlist of the conflict, his unyielding soul 
trlmphing over excruciating bodily pain, he 
exclairnSWi* 4 Who ought ' j Qex death when he 
■9- 




r.. quite a hr- 
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secs how the brave^p jo prepared to ^neet it|”fheroe% arifl }iurl an ^cftessanc tempest of lead 
The Emperor imm ed lately alighted from his ; against their bosoms. # But the stern warr&rs ' 
horse, find tookfti#ieat the skip of the iftarshal. ! close in and JVJr uf the frightfli gaps mpdb at 
lie informed him of a moven/tiUthcn in pro- every discharge, and still prcsS forward. Mac*' 
fh* s wliicli life hoped woifld ho^ecisivc. Point- | donuld lias communicated his oyft settled pumoso 
inffto the distant towers of Ijgusiedel, lie indi- j to confer or to die to his demoted followers. But 
cated that Davoiist, witfc his .veteran division, | now he hr Its, add ecsfs his oy rover his littl# sur- 
to Till upon thp left wing njrthe Austrian j vising bofiid, that* stand all alone in the midst of 
army there, while an immense rc Sspn of infantry, : the enemy. lie tookstbaeft upon his path, pud as- 
artillery, and cavalry were to pierce tho enemy’s | far as the cy^ can reach lienees the bourse of his- 
ceutA. Just then, there came up at a gallop a j licroes by the black swflrth of (UL.^ mon that 
hundred pieces of artillery, making tlfe very j stretches like * Buge serpent ove^tk explain? Out* 
earth to tremble beneath their ponderous yjieels. ! of tho sixteon thousand men with* wrtiich to started, 
Behind this buttery, in solid column, 'followed j but fifteen hundred ate left Reside him. Tvnoui 
the infantry of Macdonald, wityr Their ffhed j of every eleven liav# falHfci. And here at length 
bayonets. Tlign came fourteen ' regime^', . of j tho tired her® pauses, and sifirveys with a stern 
cuirassiers of the Guard, with sabres long accus- | and anxious His few remaining followers, 
tonied to be bathed In blood. The hundred guns j Looking away to where his Emperor sits, he su.. 
instantly cortmier^ed a most tretnemlons ijcnn- j the # dark nias°cs of the* Old Guard’ in motion, 
nonude upon tl^ enemy’s lines, aw^he iudomi- and tlie shining helmets of the brave cuirassiers 
table column moveJ sternly on. The Austrians, sweeping to lus relief, forward f breaks from 
flowly retiring in front, but rlpmng iofln cither ^ iron lips. The rolling of drums and tl us. 
side, opened a cross fire upon th(fTiavancing^|^iling of trumpets answer the vF^ley that smites 
column, while the Archduke in myr'J'T!* hastened Crre exhausted column, and the next moment it/is- 
to meet the terrible erhis whictfwas approach- seen piercing the Austrian centre.' The day is- 
ing. Afcovery step huge chasirfi were made in won, the empire saved, and tk;, whole Austrian 
the raitks. t army is in full retreat.” * 

“ Nothing,” lays Headley, “could exceed th^ “In the height of the danger,” says Savary, 
sublimity and terror of the* scene. The wlioIcS “Napoleon rode in front of the lino upon a liorsc 
interest of # the arnnoff*v*s concentrated here, as white as snow, lie proceeded from one ex- 
where the incessant and rapid roll of thc r cun»on | trei£ity of the line to the other, and returned au 
told how desperate was the conflict. Still Mac-j a slow pace. Shots were flying nboufr him iiC 
donald slowly advanced, plough Ins number? • every direetnti. # I kept belling v, itli my eyes 
were diminishing, and the fierce battery :it Vins riveted upon him, expecting every *nom»! * to 
head was gradually becoming silent. Envekupfifl ! sec him fall frpin his horse. The Emperor lmd 
in the fire antagonist, the guns had one by j ordered that, as soon as the opening which lie in- 
‘onc been dismoynted, and, at the distance^t- ! tended to make in the enemy’s centre should 
imlo nnd a tym from where ho started on liigiftuve beefl effected, flic whole cavalry should 
nwful Aisson, Mucddmild founU himself without charge, and wheel round* upere the right wing of 
a protecting battery, tftid a centre still unbroken, i the Austrians.” r 

Marching over the wreck of his guns, and push- j As Napoleon, with hfs glass, earnestly watched 
ing the naked \psud or liis ehlnjnn in%j tlie open : tlie advance of Macdonald through this terrilio 
field and into ll\§ devouring cross-liro of tl* 0 : storm of grape-shot and buircts, he # exc , laimed 
Austrian ait&llcry to advance. The ‘ several times, “ What a brave imyj I” For tlireo 
carnage then be£nuF?^c!blo. At every <lft- miles Macdonald forced hisTilooc^way, piercing, 
charge "lie ♦lead of that column disappeared as j like a wedge, the masses the Austrians. Napo- 
if it sank into the earth, While the outer ranks ; leon kept his eye anxiously upon tho tower of 
on either side melted like snow-wreaths on the ; Neusiedel, where Dnvoust, with a powerful-forcf, 
fivers brink. Still Mncdonffy towered unhurt was to attack in flank the wing of the Austrian 
amid his fulling gu^kl; and, with his* eye fixed : army cut ofj by Macdonald. £t length the can- 
stcadily upon the enemy’s centre, moved sternly j non offcDavoust jrcreseen to pa^s the tower, and 
on. A t the close and fierce discharge of these the slopes of the plateau beyond were enveloped in 
cross battajos at its mangled head, that column ’ the sraojte of liis ffre. “ The battle h gained 1” 
would somSlftes stop and Stagger back likGMtJ exclaimed Napol|on. BessiDres was immediately 
strong ship when smitten by a wave. The ffext ; ordered to charge with tlie cuvalry of the Guard, 
moment the drums would heat their hurried Riding through a tempest 8ft cannon-balls at tho 
charge, a nd th e calm, Btcudy voiccsof acdonatd^liead of hi9 men, -he was spurring furiously for- 
would rinjjfcck throu^lf his exhaustea ranks, ! ward, when a heavy shot in full sweop struck his 
nerving them to the samo^esperato valour which horse, and hurled it, torn and shattered, from 
filled liis own spirit. KiMl before was such a , und^r him. iiessicrcs was pitched headlong to 
charge made, and it seemed at cverjPnAnent the ground, covered with blood and dust, and ap- 
that tlie tom nHd mangled mass must Weak ; parently -ftead. Napoleon, in anguish, averted liis 
and fly. \ 0 ^ ff eyes, onf| turning his horse, said, “ Lot us go ^ 

Tho Austrian cantmn arc gradufftly wheeled I Have no *imo to weep." A cry of grief rose 
around tilUt^oy^jSretch fway p Mallei lines, ' from th% ^hole battalion of tbs Guard, 
like two wallsjof lire,' on each side o$hisband of i 4»he Emperqj^sent gavary to scojf tho marah'al 
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JiU hand, saying, 41 Accor £ it, Macdonald. Let 
phere bS do more animosity between us. From 


tfas still alive? Most singularly, BeftsiiireSpthougV 
fljtyinn<£, was but slightly wouudei. When Na- 
poleon next say him atcc.* the battle, he said — 
44 TOe ball which ajtruck you, marshal, drew tears 
from all my Guard. Return thanks to it. It 
oi/gh$ to bo very dear to you.” At thr& o’clock 
in the afternoon Arctycy&e^Charles? leaving 
, twenty-four thomnnd men, ^wounded or dyad, 
stretched upon the jilain, and twi'lvc thousand 
prisoners i:: the hards ol^thq, French, gave orders 
for n gencrjjk but cautious retreat. The Emperor 
Francis,' JB m the towers of the Iippcrial resutcrye 


oLnJV sincerity, your marshal’s stall', 
ulio/e so* gloriously earned.” Kur- 


il pledge 
which you 

donald cor&alta'grnsftpd the proffered hand, 
exclaiming, as /ns cyps tilled with tears syid hU 
voice choked with eiAotipn, * 4 Ah, wife, \vc Are 
now united ioJ life and for dentil !” 48 * 

Napoleon ‘teqpgnisejl among the slain a colonel 
who had given him cause for displeasure. II n 

, _ stopped, and gazed for a moment sadly upon his 

’ of Wollicftfefrhad watched thejprogross of thisj miui'Iated body stretched upon the gory held, 


disastrous* battle. In the deepest dejection ho 
inoifnted his horse, ay! sought the protection of 
the retreating arny. 

Napoleon had performed a/eat which, more 
^han any other he <pver performed, astonished 
the world. Ho had crossed the broadest river in 
Hurope in the face of an army 150,000 strong, 
supplied with all the most destructive implements 
of war. lie had accomplished this with sucliyuc- 
cision, rapidity, and security, as to meet nfc 
qnemy on their own ground with equal numbers. 
The Austrians could no longer keep the Held, and 
Austria wa9 at v tjic mercy of the conqueror. 

As soon as thcbconflict had terminated, Napo 
Icon, according to his custom, rode over the. tnl 
jof battle. The plain was covered with lh<3 
wounded and the dead. Twenty-four tliousr^cl 
Austrians and eighteen thousand of the t%encli 
army were weltering in blood. The marcli of 
Macdonald’scolumn^vas specially distinguishable 


■i 


this dtiy we will ho friends. n I>will semi you, as 


>iaid, with emotions whIBh every generous 
h-flirt will midcrstund, “ I regret not having been 
a :};*^o spook to him before tftp battlo, in ordt r 
to tell him that I had long forgotten every- 
thing.” » 

Nppoleon, having taken Jlte utmost care of 1 
t\jr wounded, was soi/.ed burning fever, 

the ell'cct of long-continj^rti exposure and ex- 
haustion. lie, however, indulged himself in out 
a few L*urs of rest, and then mounted iiis liorse 
to overtaftbgjoAd guide the columus which were 
pursuing the^tacniy. A violent storm *;arne on, 
ana the rain fill in torrents. ^Nupoleyi, though 
sick and weary, sought no shelter i rom tho 
drenching Jlood. lie soon ovAtook the troops, 
and found that Marmont had received from tho 
|^\ustrijins proposals for an armistice. With the 
utmost reluctance, Napoleon had been forced 
into this conflict. He had nothing to gain by 
it, and evei y thing ^ fear. Promptly he acceded 


by^lie train of dead bodies fthieh lay along its fteftho first overtures for peace. “It lia9 been 


f .Arse. rhe multitude of the wounded was so 
great t>nt, four days attest ho b little, tho muti- 
lated bodies of those still living were found in 
tho ravines and beneath the trampled ^rahi. 
The vast battle-field o i Wagram extended over a 
^jspace ncaily H'n<Tmiles long and three or^ four 
iniles wide. The weather was intensely hot. 

A? blazing sun glared fiercely upon them. Flics 
in swarrS| lighted upon their festering wounds. 
And thus these mangled victims of war lingered 
through bout! and Auys of inconceivably agony. 

The Empdlfcr frequently alighted, and with 
his own hand a<Rninistf&red relief to the wounded. 
The love of these poor men for tho Emperor was 
to strong that tears of gratitude filled their eyes 
as he approached them with words of sympathy 
and deeds of kiiffiness. Napoleon dligh^d from 
his hox$e to minister to a young officer whoso 
skull had been fractured bji a shot ; he # knelt 
beside him, felt his pulse, and witli*his ownl ^ 
handkerchief wiped the blood*and dust ^om his^ 
brow and lips._ The dying man slightly revived, 


iic was too weak to weep, and so*n breathed his 
last. 

After having traversed the field, Nap&leon 
inspected the soldiers who were to march in pur- 
suit of the enemy. He met MacSmfld. A 
9 coldness had, for some time existed b^ween thym, 
which h»d been increased by malevolence and 
misrepresentatiop. Napoleon stoppecPand offered 


tWqgfastiion,” says Suvnry, 44 to represent Napo- # 
Icon as a man who could not exi^ without going 
tjjfryar ; and yCJf throughout is career, ho ha*# 
ever hcgn the first to make pacific overtures, and 
I have often arid often a^on muTcatior# of the* 
deep regret he felt wbciypvcr he had to embark* 
in a new contest.” 

All thq/imrsljah were itosernyed in tlie^Em- 
jieror’s tent, ana t&c question of tbc proposed 
armistice was earnestly djscussed* “Austria,” 
Sayl one party, 44 is 4 jj**4£¥^noilnblc enemy of 
the popular government in Fraace. * Unless 
deprived of the po’^cr of again injuring ns, sho* 
will never cease to violate the iqpst solemn 
treaties whe'ncver^ibere is a prospect of ad vantage 
from any violation, however flagrant, of the* 
public faith. It is indispensable to put an enfl 
to riiese coalitions perpetually springing up, by 
dividing Austria, which is the centre of them 


Macdonald was the son of a Scotcli gentleman who 
v ^ joined the Pretender, and, after the battle of Culloden, 

and recognised his Emperor kneeling os a nursql csriiped to France. On tho breaking out of the > French 
by his side. Tews, gushed into hi! eye, ; ha* 

he warmly espoused his cause. In consequence of re- 
marks ho was reported ' have made In reference to the 
consulrara of Moreau, the Emperor had for some time 
regafted film with coldness. At Wagram he won his 
itiafhboTs stuff. Ho continued tbejaithfnl friend of the 
Emperor 0btii the abdication at Ipntainebleau. After 
the fall of Ijjppoleon, the new government made him a 
peer of France and Cliamscllor of the Legion of Honour. 
Re died in Farts, in IsiO, lea^qy daughters, but no 
son. 
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■11." The other \,arty contended. 14 Should mcans ( to sink hulls oft vessels in the channels of 
Prince Charles retreat to the Bohemiah Mouif- the river, as he did* not wish to dcstfby the 0 
tains, there is digger of an open declaration Scheldt by way of defending it.^ 
from Prussia; and Russia muyilingthe coalition. In ten days fifteen thousand of the Ehglish 
In anticipation of the great a%i final conflict troops were attacked by fever. They were 
evidently approaching JbetwcMi tUb South and dying 1 p thousands. Seventeen days ho<^ *bccn 
tho Nprth, it is of the utmost in§>ortanco to con- employed in fprelqg^ their" £nst armament* of 
ciliate AiLJiia, and to f terftiinatc th^var in f$pain, fifteen hundred yessels a few longues up tvue 
8 1) as to secure the rear in France, find liberate the crooked channel of tli<vScl}$ldt. Lord Chatham 
two liundred thousand vejtcran golfiiers engaged became discouraged. Foils thousand had died 
in an inglorious warfare there." of the lever. ‘ Twelve ^thousand ofotho sick had 

Napoleon listened patiently and in silence to heeh shipped (ps England, many of \*hom died _ 
tho urguments on both sides, and then upj by the way ; a*d the number on*tl»e sick-list was' 
the conference with tho decisive words, 44 (fettle- daily increasing. A council of war was called, 
men, enough blood has been shed :J accepfiihc and it was determined to^bandon the expedition, 
armistice.” , ^ The English retired, covered with confusion. 

Immediately after exchanging friendly mes- Napoleon wa$ exceedingly rejoiced at this 
sages with the Archtkike Charles, Napoleon set result. Ho said that liiv lucky star, which ft"* 
off for SchonbrunSfc there to use all his exc^ions a timo had'*scemed to* bo waning, was now 
to secure pence,* o£ to terminate the war \*y a shining with fresh lustre. He wrote — i 

decisive effort. ^By^fpost extraordinary exertions, , 41 It is a pieco of tho good fortune attached to 
he raised his army to 1100,000 men, encamped in present circumstances tl^ivt this same expedition, 
brilliant order jn the heart of Austria** lie re-'^iiich reduces to nothing the greatest efforts of 
plcuished the exhausted cavalfy .Vd«es, and England, procures us an army of 80.000 men, 
augmented his artillery to 700* guns. While which we could not otherwise have f />btaincd.” 
thus preparing for any emergency, he aid 1' ho Austrians now saw thaj*4t was necessary 

everything in liis power to promote the speedy to come to terms. The pdffidious monarchy 
termination of flic war. The French and A us- a was at Napoleon’s disposal. He was at tho 
trian plenipotentiaries met to arrange tho treaty' head of an army which could not be resisted; 
of peace. Austria endeavoured to prol(#ig tljrts ijpd he had all the strong places of the empire 
negotiations, hoping that the English expedition undfi.* his control ; and yet he treated Francis * 
against Antwerp would prove so successful as to with a degree of generosity and magnanimity 
compel Napoleon to withdraw a portion of his which ahoiij^ have elicited an honest acknow- 
troops, and enable Austria to renew hostili&e4. lodgment even fr6m the pens of his envenomed 
The whole month of August thus passed aufl«$». historians. Francis, finding it vaiu any longer 
The English on the 151st of July, had landed to protract negotiations, resolved to ^end his 
: upon the island Walchcren; wit the mout^/if aicNIe-camp, M. Buhria, as a confidential agent 
the Scheldt. Lord Chatham was in command Jro Napelojyn, 14 who should,” says Thiers, “address 
*>f the expedition. Eighty thousand *of the Na- himself to certain qualities in Napoleon’s cha- 
tional Guard immediately marched to expel racter, his good-nature and kindly spirit — 
the invaders from the soil of France. A l- quafitos which were easily awakened when he 
tlioy&h Napoleon entertained u deep, aversion was approached in the right way.” f Napoleon 
for the vanity, the ambition, and tho petty received the emissary with cordiality^' throw off 
jealousy of «, Bernadette, he fully appreciated all reserve, and, in the language of ingenuous- 
his military abiliLes, ktifojntrustcd to him ,tlie ness and sincerity, said — *' tr 
chief t&immnd of this force. Napoleon was 44 If you will deal honestly tffcli me, we will 
neither surprised nor alurrqpd by this formidable bring matters to a coftelusiorl in forty-eight 
descent uppn the coasts, lie wrote — hours. I desire nothing from Austria. I havo 

44 Make no attempt to com^to action with the no great interest in procuring a million mofe 
English. A man is wit a soldier. Youff National inhabitants for Saxony or f6r Bavaria. You 
TJuurds, your young conscripts, led pell-mell, know ^ery Veil that it is foKmy trim interest 
almost without officers, with an artillery scarcely either tp destroy the Austrian monarchy by 
formed, opposed to Moore’s soldiers, who *hnve separating tho thr$e crowns of Austria, Bohemia, ; 
met the troops of the Grand Army, wouJd < and Hungary, or to attach Austria to mo by a 
certainly be beaten. The English must* be close alliance. c To separate the three crowns 
opposed only with tho fever of the marshes, will require more bloodshed. . Though I ought, 
with inundations, and with soldiejs behind in- perhaps, to scttle^the matter in that way, I give < 
trcnclmicnt^ In a month, the En^isty deci-| you my word that I have no wish to do so. 
mated by fever, will return in confusion*” 44 The seconl plan suits me. But how can 

He enjoined itupon the French to defend Flush- friendly alliance be expected of your Emperor? 
ing— a fortification at the mouth of tlw rycr — He has good qualities, but he is swayed by the 
to the last extremity, so as to keep the English violence ^md animosity of those about him* 
as long as possible in the fever district ; imme- Thcnf* would he one way of bringing about a 
difttely to break the dikes, and tfcus lay the sincere an<L firm alliance. It is jreported that* 
whole island of JValch&en ifoder water ; to the Emperor Francis is weary of his crown. Let 
remove the Beet above Antwerp ; but by no him abdieftte in favour of his brother, the Grand 
- %. * • Sl. * • * 
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Duke of Wuiibnrg, who dikes mo* and whom I 


liko. #IIo is an onliglitenfd Brine#, withfno pre- Lbe mad% the latter a suporti present, and sent him 


jfldices against France, tmd will not ho led by his 
mififetrv or by njo English. ket tlfis be done, and I 
will withdraw from' Austria, without demanding a 
pnm inco ora fart lung, notwithstanding the war 
has wst me. i shall consider the repope of tlie 

S lprld as secured }y that^enft Perhaps I will 
o still more, nnagivo back t<f Aust^A the Tjrol, 
wliieh the Ravnriaijjjf knVw nl>t how to govern.’' 

As Napolepn uttere^ tjiest yordN he fixed his 
evos.witJ^H penetrating gazi upon M. Bnbtm. 

Tlio A l^sffi&y minister hcsitnt?ift?ly replied, •If 
the Emperor Francis thought lfib possible, h#l 
wo#ld abdicate immediately. lie would ratlier 
insure the integrity 4? his empire for his succes- 
sors than retain the crown upon his own head.’’ 

“Well,” replied Napoleon. 1 •* if that be so, I ( 
w nntlmri*e you to say tjiat I willgi^cup the whole | 

fmpire on the instant, with something :i ’ 

your inn '•ter, who often declares himself 
with the tin one, will cede it to life broth 
regards mutually duc v .»etwccn sovereigns fG^yd j ruin.” Under the infli 
me to propo^Amythiiig on this subject. But you ! dictated a bi^er letter i 
1 11 11 1 djonld the supposition I ! Upon Uflfateing more ci 


so familiarly ns to pull hin/hy the rhoustacbes, 


away # fascinated and grateful." 

On the 2 lst^of September^ 1\P. Buhna appeared 
again at Sckbrjsrunn with a letter from the Em- 
peror Francjp, ftating that the concessions which 
Napoleon had ade amounted to nothing, and 
tha^ greater ones must still be proposed in order 
to render pi»ce possible. # 

On receiving this letter, Napoleon could not 
restrain a bnrstrof impatience. “ Your ministers," 
lie exclaimed, “ do not even understand the geo- 
graphy of tlieir own country. I relinquish my 
clivji to more than a million qj subjects. I have 
repined only what is necessary to keep the <*nemy 
f»* m the and the Inn, and what is neces- 

«a.jfto establish a contiguity of territory b tween 
Italy and. Dalmatia. And yet the Emperor is 



hiq| < 

influence of these feelings, ho 
terto the Kivpcror of Austria, 
may hold mo as pledged should the supposition I ! Upon more calm, however, he abstained 

make he rAili/.*d. Nevertheless, I «lo not believe j frfm sending it., remarking to M. Bulmn, “It is 


tjiat this sacr.h"^ will bo made. .In that case, not hocomiii^in one Sovereign to telhuuotlier, iu 
not wMiing to separate, the. throe crowns at thy writhig, 4 You do not know wlyit you Shy.’ ” 
cost of pro mtged hostilities, and not being able | In all this delay and these subterfuges Nupo- 
freciiro to myself the reliable alliance of Austria Icon saw but continued evidence of tho irnplfi- 
hv tlie transfer of tlic crown to the Archduke of , c.ihlc*hostilitv of Austria, which n?> magnanimity 
Wurzburg, I nm forced to consider what is the J on his part liad been aide t,o appease. Ilounine- 
intcrest wli^li Fr.ujpc may preserve in this nego- j diately gave, order** that the army should bepre- 
tiMion. Territories in G nil irja interest meli(tlc% ijpml for the resuntption of hostilities. Earnestly 

BoliuAin not more; in Austria rather more, as lie desired peace, lie did not fear the iss"cs of 
for tiny would*scrvte to remove vqur frontiers far- j \99v. Negotiations having heej for a few daw 
ther from* ours. In Italy, France has a pre^t in- suspended, Napoleon sent for h ^ambassador, M. 
tcresit to open a broad route towards Turke}' bydo#*ffamprigny, arm sai<l to hint, ll 1 wisli ncgotiiT* 
the coasts of the Adriatic. Infinite over tfto 1 tioys *o he resumed immediately- I wish for 
Mediterranean tfepeiuL ujion influence with the | peace. Do notfhcritati; about a few miflionsmefe 
J’orte. I cannot have that influence but 4»y bo- . or less in the indemnify demanded of Austria, 
coming the neighbour of the Turkish empire. • Yield on that point. I ^ish to come to a coti- 
By hiti'JPring me from crushing the English as 1 clushm.^l leaae ij all to you.”* Time won# away 
often asT have been upon the point of doing so,* until the middle of October, in disputes of the 
and obligiuffrnic t^ withdraw my resources from, diplomatists over the linijSlp At length, on the 
the ocean tctlhe Continent, your rnastdMias con- j Wth of October, mfi ivaiy was signed. This 
strained me t* uecl^ the land instead of the : was the fourth treaty which Austria had made 
sea route in order to extend my influence to ' with Franco witiffcn sixteen years. She soon, 
.Constantinople. Let us meet half-way. 1 will however, violated this pledge as perfidiously as 
conseut to fresh sac ifices. I renounce the uti ; she had broken*Hll tlie rest. 
potsidcUs. I claimed three provinces in Bohemia; j Napheon was full of satisfaction. With theufr 
I will say no more about them. I insflted "upon rfio.st cordiality and freedom he expressed his joy. 
Upper Austria to the Eras* I give uj tliQ Etna, j By the ringing of the bells of the metropolis, and 
and even Traun, and restore Liutz. , In* Italy I ! the firing of caiinouiualltheencumpmcntsoftlie 
will forego a part of Carindniu. I will r6ta*n«j army, tlie lnipp/ event was celebrated. In 
Villttch, and give you hack Klagenfurtfl. But I j ^verity- four hours he had made his arrangementa 
will keep (hirniola, and the right hank of the : for his dejiarturo from Vienna. But a few days 
Save as fur as Bosnia. I* demanded of y^i i heforc this? on the 12th of October, Napoleon was 
, 2,000,000 subjects in Germany I will not re- 1 holJ?n|t a grand: review at Scliiinbruum A young 
quire of you more than 1,000,000. If you will j man, about nineteen years of age, uamed Staps, 
come back in two days, we will settle all in a j presented himself, saung that he had a petition 
few hours; while our diplomatists, if we leave j to%ffer to the Ernperor. He was repulsed by the 
them alone, will never have done, and ypill set us j officer^. The obstinacy witji which ho returned 
on a gamo to cut each other’s throat®.” 

“ After this long and amicable itrterview,* says 
Thiers, “in which Napoleon treated* M. Bubo a 


again nnd again excited suspicion. He was ar- 
rested ana sciirchc^and a sharp knife was found 
concealed in nis bosom, m j^entl^ secreted lor d* 
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criminal purpose. With perfect composure, he him. The magistrates'. o£ Vienna’/ in a body, 
declared that it was his Intention to assttwipatothoi; implored him £o Bparelthe fortifications the. 
Emperor. The affair wa9 made known to IJapo- , city. The Emperor refused to ctjpiply with the 
Icon, who sent f&r /*,he lad. The prisouer cn- request. ^ c ; 

tered the privato cabinet of the Emperor. His j “It is for your advantage,” said he, “that 
mild and handsome coi^ntenance, and bright eye j they Bhoqjd be destroyed. It will prevent ,p fiy 
beamfc.g with intelligence, inteijjftccT Napoleon. 1 one fromrcgain exposing the tityHo the horrors 
“Why,** said lie kindly, “ did you wish to t kill of bombardment fb gfiifify pri\^tc ambition. Iji 
me? JTavcftPever Imrried'you?” c< 1 ; was f my intention *to have destroyed them in 

* No,” Stnps repliod ; “ but you are the enemy 1805. On the pre&entVoct^sion I have been 
of my epuntry, and you have ruined it by war." under the paht / ul ^ltce^sity of bom^grding the 
44 But tho Emperor Francis was the aggressor,” city. , If the enomv had not opened tn^gatps, I 
Napoleon replied, “not I. There w.ould^nave nu/st eiLhcr havo‘destroyed the <jt£t!0tifely, or 
been less injustice in killing him." fAivo exposed m^elf to fearful risks. C I cannot 

“I Admit, sire, the boy replied, “that yoW expose myself to.tlie enrountor of such an alfcr- 

Majesty is not the author of tho war. gr But if tile native again." **' , , 

Emperor Francis were killed, another like ftifh ■ Alhon thus eloquently describes the destruc- 
would be put upon the throne. But if you tion of the foi tilicinions, and his opinion of the 
were dead, it wou\j not be easy to find such act: — * • 

Smother.” ^ S, “ Mines had previously been constructed undei;* 

Tlic Emperor v&h i .ixinus to savo his life, ami, the principal bastions, and the sucoessne cxplo- 
“ wjMi a magnanimity," says Alison, “ which sions of one after another jironuited one of tho 
formed at times a remarkable feature jn his mg> ’Sublime and moving rfpectacles of the whole 
character, ” inquired, “If I were tQ.pardon you, ‘revolutionary war. The ramparts, dowly raised 
would you icliqui&h the idea of i^sasstnating in the air, suddenly swelled, and, bursting like so 
me*''’’ < if many volcanoes, scattered volumes of ilainc and 

“ Yes,” the young fanatic replied, if we have smoke into tho air. Showers of jffones and frag- 

pc.’iefj ; no* if we Jjnve war.” • went* of masonry fell on all sides. The suhter- 

TJie Emperor requested tho physician Corvhart rJ neons fire ran along the lines with a smothered 
to examine him, and ascertain if he were of sound r*mr which froze every heart with terror. One 
mind, (’orvisifrt leported that lie was perfectly ViIot another the bunions were heaved up and 
sane. He was reconducted to prison. Though exploded, till the city was enveloped on all sides 
Napoleon contemplated pardoning him, he w as by ruins, and the rattle of Jhe falling masses 
forgotten in the pressure of events, and, nlk<c oke the awfuP stiMncss of the capital. This 
if the Emperor for Pari-, he was cruel devastation produced the most profound 


One day Oii'^ul Itnpp was soliciting^ 
piQmotioirof two oflieers. 4 

*“ I caun 


the departure of , .... 

brought before a military commission, condemned impression at Vienna. It exasperated tho people 
and executed. lj*e remained undenting to the more (liau could have been done by the load of • 
last."'*. i t% *«Miialf the monarchy. 

far the . 4jB Thcse nflnparts were the glory of the citi- 
zens ; shaded by trees, they Ibrmod delight- 
ful public walks: tiny were associated with 
Napoleon: “Berthier In^already made medo too the most heart- stirring eras of their history.* 
niucli it’ that vnvjj Then turpiitft to I.auriston, They had withstood all the assaults' <if the 
he continued, “ Wc did not get on so fast in our Turks, and been witness to the herohm of 

t Muria Theresa. To destroy thcs<x venerable 
| tnoimincnA'of former glory, not. invtkc fury of 
assault, not under the pressure of viecessitv, hut 
‘but you have since made u^. famously for your jin cold blood, after peace had been signed, and 
lost time.” • j when tho invaders were preparing to withdraw, 

Napoleon laughed at the repuAco, and granted j was justly lV.lt as a wanton and im justifiable act 

the request. 4 ' ' j of military oppression. It brought the bitter- 

As he left Vienna, ho gave orders for the | ness of ce/Roiu.-t home to every man’s breast; 

springing of the mines which had been coi4- ' the iron ban pierced into the soul of the nation. 
C st.ructed under the rampaTts of the capital, lie j As a mrttsqre of military precaution, it seemed 
knew that Austria would embrace the iirafr onnor- j unnecessary, when tfcese walla had twice proved 

. ... . . . ... 1..: ‘ *V.« innn.ln*. .. 


time, did we? • I confuted many years in the t Mui 
rank of licytennnt.” <• ** % ' 11101 

“ That may he, she.” General Lapp replied; assn 


tumty to enter into another coalition against 


41 “An inlvonturp of a different charatti^,” fit vs 
Alison, “bold Napoleon at Sclitiiibruiin during tins 
period. A young Austrian lady, of attractive person 
and iioblu family, It'll so desperately in love with the 
renown of the Kmpi-ror, that sho became wiling An 
sncriilee to him her person, and was, l»y her own dohlre, 
introduced, at nigtw, into his apnrtment. Napoleon wifc 
so much struck w it li the tiitles.* simplicity of thW poor 
girl's mind, and toe devoted character of Imml# pasMon, 
that. aftcfsomo convci s ition, ho lu>d licit re-conducicd, 
Antouched, to lier*ow n l^ue." 


nnablo to arrest the invader : as a preliminary 
to the cordial alliance which Napoleon desired, it 
vm in the highest degree impolitic.” 

By tho treaty gjf Vienna, Napoleon extended 
and strengthened the frontiers of Bavaria, that 
his allyiinight not be again so defencelesslv ex- 
posed to Austrian invasion. IJe added fifteen 
hundred ‘‘■he*,. sand souls to the kingdom of 
Saxony. Tlfts he enabled the portion of en- 
franchised amPfregenerutcd Poland rescued from 
Prussia, mofc effectually to guartl against being 
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again rnvngeAby* Austrian troops. 5 ® 1 
kingdom of Italy, Austrian bools* bad trample 
in the dust. Napolemr enlarged its territory, 
tbaLit mighftbe able* to Drcs<|it a more for- 
midable front t<f its despotic and gigantic neigh- 
bour. His oaly object seemed to bo so to 
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The infant j not to embark in the enterprise, which still en- 
listed all his sympathies. Alexander, liowqver. 
%omplai*Gi bitterly that Prussian Poland had 
been restored, and that thus the danger of the 
final restoration of the wlidfo kingdom was in- 
creased. 'Riejcolducss of Alexander, and the 

iross- 
aud 

. . w , w . - - iftvolyed 

reproached him witfi weakness “aiaf folly. In again in difficulties with flint mighty despotiim 
doing no more than this, ty signally developed ! which overshadowed with its gloom the bound- 
the iiati^^ generosity Ids Character. His less regions of the north.” • 

modbratlhri astonished his eneipies. Unvrtllyig 1 Aljson, in the following terms, condemns Napo- 
-- recognise %ny magnanimi^r in Napoleouj leoi^Tor his moderation in not wresting from 
f ftllcrwed themselves to accuse him of the | Austria and Russia the Polish provinces : “ Ho 



to 

they allowed themselveg to accuse 
most unworthy motifs. 

“ When compared,” says Loc^iart, “ with the 
signal triumphs of the campaign at Wagram, tho 
• terms on which NapGleon signed the peace were 
universally looked upbn as renmrltable for mode- 
ration. Bonaparte soon after, by one of tho j 
most extraordinary steps of bis personal history, 
lii mi. -died abundant explanation of tho natives 
which had guided his diplomacy at ScH^- 
•brunn/' 


rrdbro than once touched on the still vibrating 
chojd of FMish nationality, ami by navord might 
have added two hundred tlfousana Sarmatian 
lances to hi# standard ; Jmt ho did not venture 
11 poii the bold step of rc-cstpblishing the throne, 
oJP&obieski ; and by tho Aqjf measure of tho 
(frond Duchy of Wursaw^poHmanently excited 
the jealousy of Russia, without winning wthe 
support of Poland.” It is witli such unparal- 
leled injustice that history lias treated Napoleon. 
II is cliorts t* defend France from her multitudi- 


Aceordimg to such representations, Napoleon i , - - „ - 

was, indeed, a* wayward lover, making his first I »ss,u!ni^s are alleged as proofs ot Ins i; 
addresses to Maria Louisa in the bombardment 1 t,a ^° ambition and a bloodthirsty "Pint. 


insa- 

11U 


aauresaes 10 i>mnu j^uuinu in uio wuminiiuiucm . , . . , , 

of Vienna, prosecuting liis suit by tlic bribe of i Kenerosity to lm vanquished l<rs, and Ins roadi- 
ningnanimoiis treaty, and putting a seal to 1 *, ; 1,u89 “> mflk « utmost any 8 uml.ee lor the sake 


pro]>osals by blowing up the ramparts of thoej 
metropolis ! 41 * 

Alison, on the other hand, following P.our- 
ruune, ventures t<? suggest ^.hafc Napoleon 
frightened into pence by the sharp knife of Stnps. 
The historian ns safe when he records what Na- 
poleon did and what he said. Upon such facts 


poicon oia ana wnai no *"«»• u,wn hucu,^. of ymir^ufferings. I *>iu with you 

tile verdict of posterity will be iormed. Tu cuJ^I-u'non tho poito 


case, friend and foe luinTil that he%ns drn^Jyd 
into the war, mtd that he made peace, upon the 
most magnanimous terms, as soon as he possibly 
could. 

Alcxffhder was much displeased that Napoleon 
had strengthened the Polish kingdom of Suxony* 


and thus hindered it more probable that the } 1 ‘ i 

rAStnrntinn PnCml ndrrbt. f nallv Hfc oiYoo.t^*' i ,aV0 n< ?. ?° 


restoration Poland might finally to effected. 
But Napoleon* awar^ that even the attempt to 
wrest from the iron grasp of Russia, and Austria 
the provinces of dismembered Poland would but 
extend more widely the flamos of war, resolved 


of peace, were stigmatized as weakness and folly. 

A deputation from one of the provinces of 
Austria had called upon Napoleon just before 
the treaty, soliciting relief from some of tho 
tfhrdcns imposed ftpoii them by tho presence of 
tty) ¥ rench army. 

“Gentlemen,” the Emperor ^replied, “I am 


amenting the evils entailed •upon the people by 
the cAidiict of your goveriimentfbut l^an afford 
you no relief. Scarcely lour years have clups$L 
since your sovereign pledged liis word, after the 
battle Au«tnrlitz, that lie would never Again 
take up arms flgiwnst me. I trusted thn^a per- 
petual peace was ccmei]|ed between us ; and I 


ft0 The Duchy of Warsaw, organized Napoleon 
from Prussian PolanVl, win Indejicndent, tftmgh pluced 
under the protection of the ki(% of Smxodv. « 

61 Napoleon signed tho treatwwith bur little cordi-_ 
■deuce in the honour ot Austria. ^ He could #«t forget, 
euvs the liaron Meneval, “that twelve years before 
Austria had implored peace when tho French were at 
Lcobctu und that, as soon as ha was in Egypt, she had 
again grasped arms; that she had again signed me 
treaty of Luncville after the defteit of Ilnhcu linden, 
which she violated when she saw us seriously occupied 
in preparing for tho descent upon England ;llmt she 
had signed iigain a treaty of peace alter the cattle of 
Austerlltz, which she again violated when she hoped to 
surprise Napoleon while pursuing theJ&nJRsh in the 
heart of Spain; and that now she rducranlly sheathed 
the sword only because Napoleon wo* in possefclen of 
Vienna." • 


fts conditions. Hal 


witli^iaving violated 
not firmly ^relied upon the 


51 Alexander felt iSlfch solicitude about this treaty. 
He wrote to Napoleon, “My inteiu.-ts art* entirely in tho 
hands of your IVjflesty. You may giro me a certain 
pledge ft repeating what you said at Tilsit and Erfurth 
on the interests of Russia In connexion with the late 
kingdom of Poland.” N.ipolenri replied, “Poland muy 
gh-ensc to some embarrassment hot ween ns; but tho 
win Id is large enough to afford us room to arrange our- 
selves.” Alexander promptly and energetically re-® 
^ponded, “/f the re-csluhhshmcnf of Pohnul is to be agi- 
tated, ''the world U not fart/rennuyfij for 1 desire nothing 
further in it." Tho ferment in St. Petornburg was so 
intense u national outbreak was contemplated, and 
evoiMhe i i nssas-ilnaiion of the Emperor wus openly spoken 
of if l*> slionJU yield. Napoleon was not Ignorant of 
this state of the Kuhmii» mind. Ho has been severely 
blamed for his insatiable ambition In restoring Prussian 
l'glauAby establishing the Duchy of Warsaw. Me has 
Upen as severely blamed, and by the same historians, lor 
not liberating the Ausiriun and Prussian provinces of 
diuncm bored Poland, though he could only have done 
this by involving Europe in tlie most destractlf e war« 
— Rignon, \oLwiil., to- 301— 3 j4. * 9 
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protestations of sincerity which were then made J vivo your independence. I offer ytfi peace, the- 
tome, rest assured that I should not have re- > integrity of your territory, the inviolability of 
tired os I did from the Austrian territories. * your constitutions, whether of such os are ifr 
Monarchs forfeit, the rights, whicli have ^boen actual existence^ or ^f those whieff the spirit. of 
vested in them by fee public confidence from | the time may require. I ask ribtliing of yon. 


Ill; UCIVUU tU'.nJIllliCIWl 1 pf A tXOLtXit, <«W-' WIU5U illO I — ‘i o — 

reply in these words : lf Nothing shUU detach us ! have always When sa«rifiq£d t* those of the A41S- 
from our good Francis." , ' I trian hereditary estates. Ydli forrn the finest 

“ Yoif have not rightly understood me,” the ' P»rt of the Empifc of JAbstria, yefv^ou are 
Emperor rejoined, “or you have formed o w.*ong tre^te® as a province. You have national man- 
in terpretnt ion of what 1 kid down ns a general » national language; you bdfisfan ancient # 
axiom. Did I t-peifu: of your relaxing in yoiir rtT, d illustrious origin. Jlesumc, then, y'our gk- 
afiection for the Emperor Francis? Far from if. istence ns a nation. . Ilavo^ king of yonr own 
lie true to him under auy circnmstanfes of gsod choice, who will # reside among ^ r ou, and icign 
or bad fortune.* flut, at the same time, you , f° r y° u alone." e 

should suffer without murmuring. • By acting ! Napoleon, in departing, isfcucd a proclamation ' 
otherwise, you reprUcb him as the author of to the inliabitaifts of Vienna* in which he thanked # 
your sufferings.” < J them for the attentions they had bestowed upon 

While negotiations? were pending, Napoleon ' tho wounded of his army," and expressed how 
recet/tid the' untoward tidings of the defeat of deen^ he lamented his inability to lighten the 
tlio French by Wellington at the battle of Tala- buC&ens which had pressed upon*tliem. ■ “ It 
vera. lie was much displeased hftha 0 :uluct was the Emperor V intention," says Savnry, “to ' 
of his generals in Spain. “Those men,” sub 1 have had pavements laid in tho suburbs of the 
he, “ are very Pclf-confident. 1 an' allowed to metropolis, which stand much in need of them, 
possess some superiority of talent, and vet I Ho was desirous, lie said, of leaving that token 
never think that I Van have an army sufficiently °f. remembrance to the. inhabitants of \ ienna. 
numerous to fight a battle even with an enemy ; Bet he did not find time to accomplish this. 

I have been accustomed to defeat. I collect e l'jcct.” 

about me all the troops I can bring together. 1 /‘If * had not conquered at Austcrlitz," said 
Thcv, on tho contrary, advance boldly to attack Napoleon at St. Helena, “I should have had all 
an enemy with whom they aro scarcely ac- ; l’^-^ia ou me. Jfl had not 'proved •victorious 
quainted, and yet they only bring one-half of, at Jena, Austria ami Spain would have assailed 
their troops to the contest. Is it possible tvi me ir * my rear. If I liad not triumphed at. 
mhnauivre moro Awkwardly ? 1 cannot be pre- j Wugram — which, by-thc-bve, was a less de- 
siyrt every where.' 4 3 *. ' J cisivc Victory — I had to four that Russia would 

A deputation of Hungarians railed upon Napo- ! me ; *J«vt l’russiaj.ould rise against, me ; 

lei*’i to imfsore linn to take Hungry uhder tiis , meanwhile, the Lnglish^croJllfeailjr before- 
protection, and to aid tlu Hungarians in tljeir 
efforts to break from the thraldom of Austria. 


Napoleon had reflected upfm this, am} had 'thought 
of placing upon trie throne of Hungary the 
Archduke of Wurzburg '-brother of the Emperor 
Francis. This youngp'rinho-vdmired Napoleon, 
and whs much iv fluenced by his lofty principles. 
When Austria was striving to bffuenoe the whole 
Hungarian natfcm against France, Napoleon issued 
tho following proclamation : — 

*“ Hungarians l The moment is come Vo re- 


M An important town of Spain had boon lost in coni 
sequence ol the treason of some who betrayed its weak- 
ness, and tho criminal neglect of the commandant. 
“The persons,” hsivs Napier, “ who had betrujed tlie 
place to Uoveni were shot by Mucdonald, ami tho com- 
mandant, whose negligence had occasioned tho misfor- 
• tunc, was eondeimied to deatli; but Nupoleoi*, ^ho has 
been so foully misrepresented as n sanguinary tyraift— 
Napoleon, who had commuted the sentence of Dup«nt — 
now purdoned General Guillot : a clemency in both 
cases remarkable, seeing that tho loss of an army by 
One, and of a great fortress by the other, not only tfindeC'. 
directly and powerfully to thcdestiuction of the Einpc-(j 
ror’s projects, but *ere in themselves great crimes^ nnd 
it is *to be doubted If any other sovereign in Europe 
would havo dli-phijcd such a merciful greUncss of 
x^lnd.”— NAplor, v;»l. ill., p^CG. *• . 1 


Antwerp. 

“ Yet wlrtit was my conduct after tho victory ? . 
At Austcrlitz, I gave Alexander his liberty, 
though I might have made liiiri my prisoner. 
Alter Jena, I left the house of Prussia in pos- 
sU'hsion of «a throne which t hud % jonquered. 
After Wngram, I neglected to parcel out tho 
Austrian monarchy. If all c this be # attributed 
merely to magnanimity, cold nnd calculating 
politicians will doubtless blame me, But, with- 
out rejecting that sentiment, to wf icb I am not 
a stranger^! had higher aims in view. I wished 
to bring ab^it the amalgamation of tho great 
European interests in the same manner as 1 had. 
effected the” union <^f parties in France. My 
ambition w.is one day to become the arbiter in 
the great cause of nations and kings. It whs 
therefore necessary thgt I should secure to myself 
clatms on their gratitude, and seek to render 
myself popular aiftong them. This I could not 
do without losing something in the estimation 
of otherV I was aware of this. But I was 
powerful and t fearless. I concerned myself but 
little about transient popular murmurs, being 
very £i*re that the result would in&iUibly bring 
the people over to my 6ide. 



I INSUBORDINATION OF THE BRITISH ARJIY. .8C1 

“I committtJcf a great fault, after the battl^j success, nny more tlian Sir John Moore's army 
of Waghim, in not reducing the poyero r .Austria | cauld bccrbiiluro. I am endeavouring to tame- 
fitfll more. Sim remained too strong for our them ; 0 but, if I should not succeed, I must muka 
safety^ and to iq»r we must Attribute our ruin, an official corapluirif of them,* and send one or 
The day after the battle, I should have made two corps of them Jhoine in disgrace. They 
known, by proofamation, that I would trait. with plunder in all directions,” 

Austrm only off condition of the prclfcninary Again, on thoAfrth of 5une, he wrote to l?ord 
Separation of the tjJVee crofo'hs of Austria, Iliya- Castlerengh, thefn Sectary of Stat$^‘‘ I*can- 
•garv, and Bohemia.” t > not, with projte^ty, omit ti^draw your attentioa 

While these scenos ‘tareftranspiring in Austria, again to the state of discipline of the army, 
the war in Spgin was raging rdtiewed fierce- which is a subject of Bcrinun concern to mot and 
ness. Thp "English and the Spanish insurg^ils well deserves the consideration of his Majesty’s 
•had their,l%Kjs revived by the absence of Nupo* miuistefs. It is impossible to describe to you 
leon, and, Relieving that he woula be compelled *ho irftgularities and outrages committed by the 
soon*also to withdraw h«B troops to meet his troops. Notwithstanding the pains which I take, 
exigencies upon the Pfltnubc, they with alacrity not a post or courier comes in, not gn officer 
returned to the conflict. Joseph Bonaparte was arrives from the roar of the army, that does not 
one of the most amiable and dkcdlent of men, bring me accounts of outrages committed by the. 
‘■Tint ho was no soldier. *The gcneral^of Napoleon soldiers who have he< n left behind on the march, 
w^ro fnlly conscious of this, and had no confi- Tlu^is not an outrage of an J Ascription which 
denco in his military operations. Having no has not been committed on tr pdhple who have 
recognised leader, they quarrelled among them- uniformly received us .as friends, by soldiers ul* 
selves. It was difficult for Napoleon, in f55!^ have never yet, for one moment, suffered the 
midst of the nlFahsorhing scenes of Essling.jind slightest want qr the smallest prittition." 

Lohau, and Wagram, to guide the movements of The trench nrmy, by universal admission, 
armies, six hnndred leagues distant, upon the wa®*indur fur better discipline thun tho English, 
banks of the Tagus and the Dottro. The English soldiers were drawn from the most 

The Duke of ’Wellington, then Sir Arthur degraded portion of the populace* The French 
Wellesley, landed with 30,000 British troops in ariny, levied by tlfc conscription, was composed 
Portugal, and rallied around his banner 70,000 , of men of much higher intrl!igem*e # and cchica- 
I’ortuguese soldiers, inspired by the most frantic tion. 71ie violent populace of Portugal, rioting 
energies of roligious fanaticism. Marshal Soult unrestrained, rendered existence insupportable 
laid in Portugal 2(^000 men under arms to Jjy the order-loving portion of the community, 
oppose them." The most hoiribfli scenes of X’lief were regarded* with horror by thoso of 
demoniac ^ar ensued. Retaliation provoked lliei^owu cotiiitrymen who^e easy circumstances 
retaliating. No imagination can conceive the induced a love of peace and quietyev*. They 
revultiug scenes of misery, cruelty, and bhyxl saw clearly that Hjg zeal tlie English n fleeted in 
which desolated the land. The wounded French hijult of Portugal was mainly intended tos euro 
soldiers wore seized even by 1 women, nntf tortiwoo ^English •omtnerctj and their own|tiggnyidi.it»- 
and torn to pieces and'* their mutilated remains merit. They complained bitterly that England 
polluted the road; villages were burned; slirWk- had turned loose upon their doomed land all ilia 
ing« women hunted and outraged ; children, reckless au<^ ferocious spirit of Great Britain 
trundled *ftv merciless cavalry, and torn by and of Portugal. * 4 » * 

grape-shot, 'moaned and died, while the drench *“So, without liking the Fyncli,” says Thiers, 
ing storm alonasigher^t heir requiem. It was no “jvlio in their eyes werg still foreigners, they 
longer man contending against his brothA man, wera rcadv, if compelled to chriflfie between them 
but demon stinggling wijh demon, ’flic French and the English, to prefer them as a lesser evil, 
and English officers exerted themselves to the as a means of ending the war, and us holding 
utmost to repress these horrible outrages, hut out the hope of a more liberal rule fl;«n that 
they found that, aasy it is to rouse the de- under which Portnoi had lived lor oges. As for 
graded and the viaious to fight, it istiot so iftisv tlio house ?f Bruganza, tlie classes in question 
again to Boothe their depraved passions ft) hu- were inclined, since the Regent's flight to Brazil, 
manity. Tho Duke cf Wellington wrote* to^ his to consider it as on nnpry mim», which the 
government the mojst hitter <3>m plaints, of *the English made use of to upset the lund from top 
total insubordination of his troops. t*> bottom.” 

“I have long been of opinion,” ho ^rote, Neither Spain nor Portugal was at all grateful 
“ thaff a British army yould hear neither success to England for the work which she had per-, 
nor failure; and 1 have had manifest proofs of farmed. L^rd* Wellington wrote: 41 The British 
the truth of this opinion in tliql first of its army, whi^h I have the honour to command, 
branches in the recent conduct of tno soldiers of has met with nothing but ingratitude from the 
this army. They have plundered tho country govcrmneitf and authoiities in Portugal for their 
most terribly, which has given me tho greatest service!. Everything that could be done baa 
concern.” ■ * <$ been Sonc by the civil authorities lately to op- 

• Again he wrote to Lord Castlcrengh? on the press the inlii^rs and soldiers on every occasion 
31st of May, 1809— “The army behufred terri? in which it has, ty an j accident, been in their 
bly ill. They are a rabble who canpdt bear power. I hope, however* that %*hav8 seen thw 
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last of PortugaL” 41 The only bond of sym- ngainst their common enemies? **Wbat other 
pathy," says Colonel Napier, “ between 4ho twoi guarantte can |be Emplror have of the tranquil- 
governments [Spain and Portugal], was hatred hty and the safety of Ifcily, if the two real lift 
of the English, whtf lmd saved both.” England are separated by a Skate in wliiclrtbeir enemies 


and outrage, % * • privp him of his # 8nii4itml rigfrt*. lie will con- j 

•Napoleon had againVanquishcdftf s foes. lie tinuc to boTfjishop*of Rome, as his predecessors 
was still, however, exposed to the greatest peril, have 'been during tile ltfta cijglit centuries.” % 

No onfe saw this more clearly* than himself. 

England, unrelenting and heedless of all snppli- . C0 ? tinue “ refusal of the Pope to enter 
cations for pence, continued her assaults. With "*? an fiance wfth hranee induced tl|fi*Emfcror 
unrepressed zcal,%l.e endeavoured to combine • deerel I uniting the Statftdf the Cliurch 

ub.w coalitions of feudal Europe against the great W J* , the tmmro. The only apojpgy 

ndvoeato of popular rights. It wfs her open which can be offered for Sl'is net is its apparent 
avowal that the ‘trial of democratic principles Pope, clairnu^: neutrality, was 

‘threatened the subversion of every European «**"»? the enomw ot I ranee. Napoleon, in the 
• throne **• % midst of ten thousand perils, was struggling, « 

VT , m r .... .. r V a almost si nglc^mnded. o gainst. the combined sove- 

While Napoleof! fn» marshaling Ins forced r(;i of g ur ^ ^f-defence, ho was conft 
I^an for the decisive battle of \Yngrmti, an lled to tn ,J thoso with acvcrlty wll0 wcre 

Ei.Kl.si, fleet was hovering along the shores of * t , aViisti , lis fbcs . Solicitous for his 
Italy, watching, for an opportunity to aid he jQ f l te m.uo.mced to Europe us the 
Austrians there. All the sy,n(tatl,.e% of the ^. ;lson f()r ^ al ., litravv mrasllr .., "Tl.e 
Pope wok eytdetnly with the enemies of ira V e. rei m of j» 0JII0 lia , constantly refused to make 
1 he fanat*al peasantry of Span, n.d of the iywl, war wilU th ' a English, and to ally himself with 
were roused by the emissaries of the Church. ! K|l .„, nf , h „i” llld Knnlesfbr the tlefeneo of 


polled to treat those with severity who were 
M^flt.tly assisting his foes. Solicitous for his 
good na\nn, he announced to Europe its the 
reason for this arbitrary measur* 1 , “The Sovcji- 
reign of Romo lias constantly refused to mako 
war with the English, and to ally himself with 


w,-rc roused by t lie emissaries oi the Uinrch. I tho Kh of Itnl ” and Naples Tor tho tlefeneo of 
I l.o danger was imminent that England effect- ))0lli 7 lsu ta of Italy. The welfare of the two 
...g a lauding ip Italy, and uni mg with the Villon,,. nil( , a] , 0 tlmt of t)ie arlIlic3 of i tJI | y . 
Aus nans and all tho partisans o tho old {.■«„.,• ftn(1 N* ap lc», demaiul that their eommnnicalum 
in that country would crush ho infant king- all0U ft ^ 1)0 illt em,ptod by a hostile Power." “ 
donis of Italy and Isarnos. Under these circuin- , \ „ 

stances, Napoleon wrote as fallows to the Pope : — r ^ ^ w JJ^ 1 tf 00 P s immediately entered home, 

* 8 * non firm*!* fmtft nmiesnripa nfVmrlnnii .‘ind 

r , Ropie, 


“Tho Emperor expects that Italy 


** and Naples, demand that their communication 
n £* fehoukl not lie interrupted by a hostile Power.” a,i 

. The French troops immediately entered Home, 

* ^ and drove frotfl iutlie emissaries of Vngland.und 

pie, Anstriii, who, in the pontifical courts were se- 


* Naples, and Milan should form a league, oftWi- cretly fomenting their intrigues# To ttys act of 
6ive and defenUve, to protect Peninsula from violence the Pope replied by a hull of exemnmu- 
theVul ami ties of"war. If the IIolv Father a?- ideation. Murat, the King of Naples, with his 

# sents t» this tproposition, nil <yir diH/eiflties are lunntl thoflghtless impetuosity, immediately ar- 

• terminated. If ho infuses, lie announces by rested tho Pope and sent him out of Italy. 


that refusal that lie does 


arrangement, any pe*?e with the Eri 
that ho dcelurA* war agai*st*liiin. 


as not wish for any j Wlitn Napoleon, who was then at Lohau, heard 
nth the Erm>eror, and ; of this act, lie expresse4 the most bincorc re^-et 
The first, that a measure so violent and iueonsKemte had 


result of wa£ is coinpiesr, and the iirst ressidt eff j been adopted. T»ut, wirli liis neeusfomed dis- 
conquest is a change of gpvennmnt; for, if tlw | position to regard himself the c^ild of destiny, 
Jhnperor is Jlbrecddo engage in war with Koftic, | ho scetiTod to consider it as an imitation of Pro- 
will it not 'be to make tho conquest of Home, vidonce, or rather o? Pgt rt , thqf ho was to or- 
and to csti^ksh another /^vernment, which will ganizc tho whole of Italy, with its twenty 
make common cause witli # Italy and Niqiles millions of inhabitants, into one homogeneous 


“The nssumiition,” says Richard Cohden, memher 
of rwlianicut, “put furth that we wero cnp.ifjetl in n 
strifiiy defense e Avar, is. I regret to say, historically 
imtiuc. If y«u will e\ amine, the proofs as tliey exist in 
tile unchangeable pnbhe recunls, yon uill be satisfied ot 
this. And let us not torget that our history will^ilTi- 
iniilely be submitted to tho judgment of n tribunul over 
which Englislmien will exert ise no influence beyond 
that winch is derived from the truth amUmtiec of their 
cause, and from whose decision there will be i» appeal^ 
I allude, of course, to the collective wisdon^and moral 
sense of future generations of men. In rlio case beton* 
u**. however, not only Are wo constrained by the evi- 
dence of taels to confess that wo were en^ptpre^ in nil 
aggressive war, but the multiplied avowals and confes- 
sions of its authors and partisans themselves le.aTe no 
loom to doubt t li.it tin y onteied upon it t“ put down 
«/ minus by physical towe- oue of the wffst, if not the 
v, ry wot st, ot‘ motives with milch if people can cinb uk 
iu wai .” • v 


■ r * 4 1 1 llavo foil any commands ftr France ?” said a 
r ronchman at Naples to au English t; lend. “1 shall 
be thereto two days " 

■* la France !” answered lifs friend. “I thought that 
yon Aver<?setiing off for Rome.” 

•‘True; l»ut Roitte, by a decree of the Emperor, is 
now indissolubly united to France ” 

*• l have no news to burden you with,” said Iua friend ; 
“but can I do nothing for you in England? 1 shall be 
there in half an lioflr.” 

‘ In Enghuny” said the Frenchman; “and in halt 
an hour!*’ * • 

“Yes," was the reply. “Within flint time T Bhall be 
at sftn, and the seu has* been indissolubly united to the 
IJritisli Empire." 

bhetvhf arrogated to herself tlif dominion of the wide 
world of Waters, ought to liavo some clmrity for hu^ 
vs4n>, when struggling ncniu>t combined Europe, strove 
to avert from Idm-ilf destruction by I'cluetHritly uu 
nciing to France tho iceliie States of thcGhurcli. 
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•kingdom, glowing with the energies of free in- 
,6tuu(ion4 opd with renovated Rjme f ft* its 
caplffcal. It wiu n brilliant and/an exciting 
vision.* It wa9 ngh in promiio for tlie wel'ure 
of Europe*. It was almost probable that it would 
be raized. The Pope was sent to Santia, on 
the Gufl”of Genoflt, ^here a palace was pitpared 
fofcliis reception: Ijb was kfterwfords remover}, 
for greater security, to Fon|ainey!eau. ^Napoleon 

• had a high regard foi^the^Ponc, and often ex- 
pressed his sincere veneijitjpn lor lift character. 
ITe ord,pre<\ that rius should bg treated w J ih 
flhe greatest! respect; gave him op * annual in-' 

• come of twp millions of francs, and sent gor- 
geous *ftirniture and troop* of domestics to the 
iraperinl palace, where hb was securely, but most 
magnificently, detained, lie ordered that the 
Pope should bo allowed to do wflat he pleased, 

"^Vurform ^ 10 ccremoiyes of religipn, and rc- 
coi^c without restraint the homage of iho nume- 
rous population who would flock to greet him. 
Thus Napoleon, though he at first regretted the 
injudicious seizure of the Pope, assumed tuT 
responsibility of "flis captivity. 

The energy of Napoleon immediately diffused 
its vivifying influence through the drowsy streets 
of Rome. Many of tins most intelligent men 
rejoiced to escape from the lethargic sway of 
tljo Church. The fanatical populace, however, 
were horror-stricken in view of the sacrilege 
jnflicted npon the Vicar of Christ. Still, there 
were many in Home, then as now, weary of 
ecclesiastical cjjmiinntipn. They were hunger- 
ing and thirsting for political free Horn and lor 
• republican liberty. A deputation of prominent 
Italians fr#m Rome called upon Napoleon with 
expressions of confidence and congratulation. • 

“My mind,*’ replied the Emperor, “ is full of, 
the recollections of your ancestors. .The first 
time that I pass the Alps, I desire to remain 
somo tirno among \ ou, France and Italy imfct 
be governed by the same system. You have 
need of a powerful hand to direct you. I shall 
have a singTilar pleasure in being your bene- 
factor. Your bishop iyjdio spiritual licad^f the 
Church, ns I nmsits Emperor. I * render unto 
God tho things that are jjod’s, and unto Cmsur 
§ tho things which are Cmsnr's.’ ” 

•Immense improvements were immediately un- 
dertaken by Napoleon in the time-hallowed me- 
tropolis. Ilia herculean energies iufjwc^ new 
life into tlie tombs of the departed, The hum 
of industry was diffused throng]) all the vener- 
able streets of Rome. The claims of utility And 
of beauty were alike regarded, fklajestic monu- 
ments, half-buried beneath the ruins of centimes, 
were restored to the world in renovated splon 
dour. The stately column of 'the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, and tho beautiful pllurs of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, were relieved of en- 
cumbering loads of rubbish, and again exhibited 
their exquisite proportions in the bright Italian 
sun. The immense area of the Colisc^kn%vas 
cleared of the accumulated Mris of ages, re- 
vealing to the astonished eye long-bufie^ won- 
ders. The buildings which deformed the ancient 
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Forum were removed, and all the gigantic re- 
mains of •ancient Rome were explored and 
rescued* from destruction, by thg wakeful eye 
and the refined taste of Napoleon. Largo sums 
wore expended apon •the Quii-inal Palace. A 
salutary and smeient pojicoswns immediately 
organized, innauMy arresting those multiylied 
disorders which h*ad soling disgraced «4bo Pupal 
metropolis. A* jouhlo row *of ornamental trees* 
was plunted to embellish the walk from the Arch 
of Constantine to* the Appinn Way, and tlfcnco 
to the Fyrum. Energetic measures were adopted 
for tho drainage of tho immense Pontine Marshes, 
fertile in disease and death* Preparations 
were commenced for turning aside tlie channel of 
tho Ti(jer, to Aclaim those inestimable treasures 
of art which were buried beneath its waves by 
Gothic invaders. Such were Napoleon's exer- 
tions for public* improvement, wllftle the combined 
monrjfclis of Europe wero fit jiggling to crush 
him. * 

“ Napoleon,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was him* 
self an Italian,* 0 and showed his sense of his origin 
by the particular care he alvmyj took of that 
milioji, where, whatever benefits his adminis- 
tration ’conferred on the people, reached them 
more profusely and more directly than in any 
other part of his empire. That dwelling spirit 
entertained the proud, and, could it have been 
accomplished consistently with justice, the noble 
idea of uniting tho beautiful peninsula of Italy 
into one kingdom, of which Rome should once 
fluore ho the capital, lie al«o nourished the hope 
or chliring out the Eternal City from the ruins in 
which she was buried, of preserving her undent 
monuments, and of restoring what Itas possiblo 
of her ancient spler-Jour.” . ^ * 


„ CHAPTER •L. 

• , • • 

# THIS lilVOliCf. OF .TOSKt’IIIN'ti. 

Dujy of tlie historian- Denis iimf raj mgstAnnounoe- 
im‘Ut to .Tn-»ci»1iiiK'— Inter, lew t)i#wni llir LiMpcrnr 
uiid Eugene-- Consummation of the rtiviscc — Depar- 
ture of this Empress— tetters of the Emprior— Inter- 
view at Ulrilimiison of Vjrfwleon unit Josephine -Re- 
marks of Napoleon nt Sr. Jlileinu • 

It is the duty t? the historian of Napoleon 
faithfully to record wliat lie has said ami what 
lie has done. II is savings are us remarkable us 
his ddfngs. Both alike bear tlie impress of his 
wonderful genius. Fortunately, respecting the 
which be performed, thero is no room for 
controversy. They are admitted by all. Tlie 
gnzo of the world was upon him. Whether he 
Ukd a r^hf f£> do wliat ho did, or what tho 
motives wore which impelled him, are questions 
upon which the world is divided.. We are. not 
aware that^bero is a single important fact stated 
iu tli^e pages which is not admitted by Napo- 
leon’s raos^ hostile biographers. 


50 Sir Walter Is ir%ceura?e; Nap^Jcnn was a I roncfe 
man, of Italian ancestry. m 
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The striking explanations of Napoleon, and liis discord amoifg us. JIi9 fielinjjf of uersomil 
romments upon hU career, are cqiuill/ iflith'nti* anhitlFn conlsted, in 1 this ca*c, in a desire |o 
His words are presented as recorded by Count t hand bis worl|dQwn totyostcrityn and to resign 
Pelet de Lozoruo, Savary, the Du^etif Rmigo, to bis successor a*tate resting upon hi# i/hfoe- 

raii 1 »Sn/»nnrf f)iA DiiIta nP'Viflfcxn f}i« Ilnrnn 1 fmia frnntiiou fnr 5 f*a (fuliilinv T I a nnf )<a 


Caulaincourt, the Duke off Vicfriza, the Baron 
Merqynl, the Duchess of Afruiftps, General 


roiis trophies for its stability. Jle could not bo 
blind tortlie fact that the perpetual warfq^ianto 
vt hicli a j^Uongy of his &tr§igfti bad plunged 
him, had f# in realty, *no otliar object tban life 
own downfall, beeausg/w^h him must neces- 
uiju who rtjwivcu ms wurus iruyi uia own ups. > ^rily crumble that ^ignnti&pow cr which was no 
In recording the sublime tragedy of tbe divorce, [ longer upheld by tlie •rut olutiuunvy energy he 
we act but ns the scribe of history. Tliuasccnos ! lyuMiimself r 4 epr#ssed. 4 • 

wbicli trnn'pired^ and tlio words wlmh«werc^ “ The Emperor had not any#ckilffr«n. The" 



uttered are here Agistered. 

“ Savary, (be Duke of liovlgo, was perhaps as 
Veil acquainted .with the secret* thoughts of 
Napoleon as any one could be. lie thus speaks 
of the motives tyr which the Emperor wad in- 
fluenced : — 

“A tliou-and^ijo stories have been roAtod 
cojicern i i ig the Emperors motives for breaking 
the bonds which lie had contracted upwards ot 
lifteen years before, and separating from a person 
who was the partner of his exbtflicc dicing the 
most stormy events of his glorious career.. It 
was ascribed to his ambition to #>nnect himself 
with royal blood; and malevolence lias delighted 
in spreading tin? report that to this consideration 


f Empress had two. But he never cwuld have 
entertained a thought V them without exptf-ing 
himself to most serious inconveniences. I hu- 
Jh ve, liowcvef, ^lmt if tlic two children of tbe 
Empress Jmd been the onjy ones in his family, - 
ho would have made saiiic arrangements 1 or 
securing his inheritance to Eugene, lie, liovf- 
ever, dismissed the idea of appointing him his 
1 j dp. because he bad nearer relations, and it 
have given rise to dhunioi^, which it was 
his p» incipal object to avoid. He also considered 
the necessity in which he was placed of forming 
an alliance sufficiently powerful, in order that, 
in the event of lib system being at any time 
threatened, that alliance might be a rcsting- 


quite erroneous, and ho was as unfairly deal# 
with on the subject as all persons are who happen 
to be placed above the level of mankind. Nothing 


lie l.ad sacrificed every other. This opinion was Lpoiiit. nnd save it from total ruin lie likcMMSi 

i i. _ ,.ix r i ii... :a. i i i .. ii. .. _ r .... 


imped that it would be the means of putting an 
end tli that series of wars, of which lie was de- 
sirous above all things to avoid a recurrence. 

him 

long contracted, lie wished 

it less for himself than for tbe purpose of interest- 
ing a powerful state in the umfntcminfti of the 


can be m ire true than tlm£ the sacrifice of the^I'liese wore tjjc motives wbicli defcrmincd Inn 
object ot bis affections whs the most painf d that | to hr- ak a union So long contracted, lie wifho 
, ho experienced throughout his life, and tlmt be 
would have preferred adopting any other course - „ . 

’ tbnri the one A yliicb lie woPdnjfcn by motives 1 or 1:r of things established in France. Ho 
wlnfch I am about to relate. Public opinion was, Reflected ^ften on thefnode of making this corri- 
e in gentfal, unjust to the Empeiv'r when he placed | muniention to the Empie**. Still lie was ro- 
* the imperial crown u£*u his head. A feeling of luctant to speak to her. ITe was apprehensive 
personal ambition was supposed to be the nmiri- | of the consequences of her tenderne-s of feeling, 
sprang of all hi| actions. Tlify was, •however, a 'IIH heart was never proof against tb^ bhcddftig 
very mistaken impression, *1 have already nun- of tears." # 

tinned with fvhar rchietancc he had nltcied the 'i'ne moral sentiment of France had boon 
form of government, and that if lie bad not beoti j severely shaken by tbe Revolution The Cl ri~ 

all a 


apprehensive that tbe state would again fa, 
prey to those dissensions which arc inseparable 
inuu an elective form of government, he would 
not lmvo changed an order of things which 
appeared to have been the first solic^ conquest 
achieved by the Revolution. 

“ Ever since ho had brought the nation back 
to monarchical principles, lie had neglected no 
means of consolidating institutions which per- 
mnncntly secured those principles, and yet firmly | 
established the superiority of modern ideas over 
antiquated customs. Differences of^fjnion could 
no longer create any disturbance respecting the 
form of government when liis career should be 
closed. But this was not enough. It was further 
requisite that the lino of inheritance ihoidd be 
defined in so clear a manner, that, at his a«\tb, 
no pretence might be made for the contention of 
any claimants to the throne ; for, i french a mis- 
fortune wew to place* the ltfast foreign inter- 
vention would have sufficed to revive a spirit of 


tian doctrine of the unalterable •sacri-diies** of 
the marriage tie was init fiffoly recognised. 
“Though , Josephine, v says Thiers, “was loved 
ns an amiable sovereign, who represented good- 
ness and grace by tbe side of ifiight, tbe French ‘ 
desirciV with regret for her, (bother marriage, 
which gbould give heirs to the empire. Nor did 
they .confine themselves to wishes on the subject.’* 
Such w*As l tbe state of public feeling, which 
Napoltpn fully Apprehended. lie sent for the 
Arch -Chancellor Oamhaeeros, and communicated 
to him the resolution lie bad adopted. He stated 
the reasons for tlie divorce, spoke of tbe anguish 
which the stern necessity caused his affection^ 
and declared bis intention to invest the act with 
fomfs the most affectionate and the most hon- 
ourable Jp Josephine. “1 will have nothing,” 
said ffe, V which can resemble a repudiation 
nqfhing b^t a mere dissolution of the co jugal 
tie, founded upon mutual consent— a coipont 
itself fouriQed on the interests of the empire. 
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Josephine is to be provided with a pqjace xh 
Baris ; with a princely residence #1 the country ; 
wig^an inconfl of three mij^ons^bf francs ; and 
is to occupy the°first rank among the princesses 
after. the future* empress. I wish ever^to keep 
heVtortr me og iqy best and most, affectionate 
friend.'* « w 

At length tho^atal.day a*jrived for the An- 
nouncement of the d 9 <>ad$il ridings to Josephine. 
It w&s the lost day of November, 11:00. Rumours 
of the approaching caSatihity iiad for a long time 
reached ears of the Emprejs, and had filled 
her hejfrt with anguish. Napdeon and Josc-^| 
phiye were at Fontainebleau. A general instinct 
of the impending wc^secmod to have shrouded 
the palace in gloom. The gucatj had departed, 
and the cheerless winds of approaching winter 
sighed through tlio leafless forest. Josephine 
.spent the morning alofte in her chamber, bathed 
ill tears. Napoleon had no heart to approach 
liis woc-strickcn and injured wife. Ilo also 
passed the morning alone in liis cabinet. So’j^y 
met at the dinner-table. They sat down m 
Jilence. It yrss a strange repast. Not a word 
was uttered. Not a glance was interchanged. 
Course after course was brought in and re- 
moved untasted. A mortal paleness revealed the 
anguish of each heart. Josephine sat motionless 
1 as a marble statue. Napoleon, in liis embarras^ 
ment, mechanically struck the edge of his glus? 
with his knife, absorbed in painful musing*? Tho 
tedious ceremony of the dinner wa9 at last ovejt I 
The attendants retired. Nap ole op arose, closiQj 
thoMoor.eand was alone with’ Josephine. Rule 
ns death, and trembling in every nerve, ho ap- 
proached the Empress. lie took her hand, 
placed it upon his heart, and, with a faltering 
vo : ce, said — • « . *• 

“Josephine, my own good Josephine, yon 


0 “ The^iyterest3 of Franco and my destiny liavo 
wrung my heart. Tho divorce has become an 
imperious duty, from which £ must not'slirink. 
Yet tho sccnp which I have just witnessed cuts 
mo to the soJ3. Josephine should have been 
prepared for Ihjjgby Hosteuse. I conamuyjcatcd 
to her the melancholy obligntioii^tliiplf .{ampuls 
our separati^p. I anf grieved to tlio^ioart. I 
thought she Und more firmness. I looked not •; 
for tliis excess of agony." 

Every hour during tho night he called at her 
door th inquire respecting her situation. Tho 
affectionate Hortenso was witb, her mother. In 
respectful, yet reproachful terms, sho assured tho 
Emperor thaj; Josephine would descend from tho 
throhe, ns sho had ascended it, in obedicnco to 
his will ; and that her children, content to re- 
nounce grandeurs which hai not made them ^ 
linj^py, would gladly go and.^Qjrote their lives to 
^comforting tlio most affectionate of mothers. 
Napoleon could no longer restrain his emotion, 
lie freely wept. He gave utterance to all tho 
grief he felt, j^nd reiterated the urgency of tho 
politico? considerations which, in his view, ren- 
dered tho sacrilico necessary. • 

“ Do not leave mo, Hortons©,’’ eaief lie ; “ but 
stny by me with Eugene. Help me to console 
your mother, and render her calm, resigned, and 
3 cven happy in remaining my friend, while sho 
ceasesr to be my wifo." 

Eugene was summoned from Italy. liis sister 
threw herself into liis arms, and acquainted him 
wffli their mother'^ sad lot. Eugene hastened 
to*tho .saloon of his beloved mother. After a* 
short interview with her, ho repaired to tlio* 
cabinet of the Emperor, and inquired if lie, in- r 
ftnriod to obtain a divorce ffom the Em^fess. 
Napoleon, .who wps strongly attached to jBugeno^ 


know how I have loved yoS. It is to you'nlono | c ?" ld raa ' i ? no re l’'?-, P r f. M , cd die hand, 

that I owe the only few moments of happiness ? the noble son. hngene immediately recoiled 
I have taown in the world. Josephine, my - ' fro,n tliu ,jnnoror - and 8aai merely- 


destiny i% stronger than my will. My dearest 
affections must yield to tho welfare of France.” 

The cruel fll^w, aH ‘expected as it was, pierced 
that loving ffeart. Josephine fell lifeless upon 
the floor. Napoleon, •alarmed, rushed to the 
door, and called for assistance. The Count de 
Beaumont entered, and with the aid of the Em- ; wtio is no longgi 

peror conveyed &e helpless Josephine up a flight ! roy. I will follow my mother into her retreat. 


from tho Iigipcror, and anal severely- 

“ Sire, in tlmf case, permit tne to withdraw 
Ifrom your service." • # 

* # “IIow!" exclaimed Nap^coti, looking upon 
him sadly ; “ will you, Eugeno, my adopted son, 
forsake me ?” * 

“ Yes, sire," Eugfcne replied ; “ thp son of her 
who is no longc» Empress cannot remain Vice- 


•of -staire to her apartment. She murmured, as 
they bore her along — •. 

“ Oh, no ! no ! you cannot^Io it. # You gurely 
would not kill me." p • , 

Napoleon was intensely agitated. lies placed 
her upon her bed, rang for her waiting women, 


affection and anxiety. As consciousness seemed 
Returning, he retired to his o#n apartment, 
where he paced the floor in anguish' until the 
dawn of the morning. He gave free utterance 
to his agitated feelings, regardless of jlnye who 
iwere present. Trembling with eofttion, and 
with tears filling his eyes, he said, who walked 
restlessly to and fro, articulating with difficulty, 
And frequently pausing between his words— 


She must now find her consolation in her 
children.” 

Tears filled the eyes of the Emperor. “ Eu- 
gene," said lie, in a mournful voice, tremulous 
wish emotion, “you know the stern necessity 
which compels this measure; add will you for- 


and hung over her with an expression of deepen ke me % # Whom, then, should I have for a 


son ; the object of my desires and preserver of 
my interests ; who would watch over the child 
win n I am absent ? If I die, who will prove to 
father? who would bring him up? who is 
to tmke a man of him?" 

F.imi-io, deeply moved, took Napoleon’s arm, 
an 1 M»'*y r^ired to tjje garden, where they con- 
vei* J a long tifao together.* 0 • 

The noble Josephine, with a heroic spirit of 
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self-sacrifice never surpassed, urgetj Jier soi^to ,l vidciwo to c*Tace tbeevils of i terrible revolution, # 
remain the friend of Napoleon. and to re&ttre the altar, the throne, and*' social 

“ The Emperor" she said, “ is your benefactor, order. But * lie dissolution of fcy marring# will 
your more than father, to whom y^u are indebted in no respect change the aentifhents of my heart, 
for everything, and to wbfmi, fcereforo, you owe The I^nperor will cvcr.find in fee his host friend, 
boodles* obedience.” • u * I knof lrnw much this act, #omrnanded. bj policy 

Tl^lgelancholy day fer tffc, consummation of and exalted interests has r»t his heart; but ye 
this crtSKrngedy s^m Arrived, was the loth l*)tli glow in the sacrif.ces vfe make for the go)d 
•of December, 1809. In tlio grind saloon of tlic of the country.” • V • 

Tuilcries there wore assembled all the members u After tljpse words.” says Thiers, "the noblest 
of the imperial family and the most illustrious* ever uttered under su A Arcum stances— foT never, 
officers of the empire. Gloom ovenbediwod all. Jtlnust be cnn r fssed, did vulgar pashms l&ss pre« 
Napoleon, with a pallid cheek, but with «a lirnj vail in an actfti 1 this kind — NafoRson, Embracing 
voice, thus addressed them : — Josephine, led her tocher own apartfttont, # wliere 

"The political interests of my monarchy, and ho left her, almost minting, in the arms of her 
the wishes of .my people, which have constantly children.” # • 

guided iny actions, require that I should transmit On the ensuifg day the Senate was assembled 
to an heir, inhering my love for the people, the in the grand saloon to witness the legal cousuui- 
thronc on which providence has placed me^ For nmtion of fhe divorce.* Eugene presided. l r j 
many years Vhfe lost all hopes of having announced the desire of his mother and the Eni- 
childron by my beloved spouse, the Empress peror to dissolve their marriage. 

Josephine. It is this consideration which in- Tho tears of his Majesty at this separation,” 
duces me to sqprifice the dearest affections of my ’said the Prince, " arc euilicientWbr the glory of 
heart, to consult only the gooif of my subjects, my mother.” . • 

and to«desiro the dissolution of our marniago. The Emperor, dressed in the robes of state, 
Arrived fit the ago of "forty ycaA, I may indulge and pale as a statue of marble, leaned against a 
the reasonable hope of iiving long enough to pillar, careworn and wretched. Folding his arms 
rear, in the spirit of my own thought and dispo- upon his breast, with his eyes fixed upon vacancy. 
Mtion, the children with which it may plea?^ lie stood in gloomy silence. . lt was a funereal 
Providence to bless me. God knows how muih scene. The low hum of mournful voices alone 
such a determination has cost my heart.. But disturbed the silence of the room. A circular 
there is no sacrifice too great for my courage table was placed in the centre of the apartment, 
when it is proved to Ix^ for the interests or Upon it theje was a writing apparatus of gold. 
France. Far from having any cause of coin- A vacant arm-chair stood before the fable . % The 
plaiift, I hove nothing to say but in praf-c of company gazed silently upon Jit us tjje ifcstru- 
thc attachment and tenderness of my beloved ment of the most soul-harrowing execution, 
wife. She hWmbellishetWftecn years of giy *A side-door opened, and Josephine entered, 
life, and the rcmombrance of them ugll be for< flep facoiwus as while as the simple muslin robe 
ever engravA on my heart. aSho tfas crowned she wore. Mio was lestning upon the arm tf 
by my hand. Sho SI mil always retain the rank Hojrtcn.se, who, not possessing the fortitude of 
and titlo of Empress. Above all, let her never her mother, was sobbingmost convulsively. £hc 
dc^bt my aflef ion,fr regard btft as her best whole assembly, upon the entrance <0 Josephine, 
and dearest friend.” • , instinctively arose. All wore movsd to tears. 

Napoleom Laviu^f ended, Josephine, holding a With her own peculiar grace, Josephine ad- 
paper in her hanfc, endeavoured to read. .But vnnccdfto the seat proved fiy *her. Leaning 
her heart w*s broken with grief. Uncontrollable her pale forehead upon her hand, sho listened 
sobs choked her voice. SJie handed the paper to. with the calmness of Aipor to the reading of 
M. Reynaud, and, burying her face ill her hand- the act of separation. The convulsive sobbings 
kerchief, sank into her chair 4 He read as fol- of Hortcnse, mingling with the subdued and 
lows: • mournful tpnes of the readers voice, added to 

“ With the permission of my august mid dear the trggic impressiveness of the scene. Eugene, 
spouse, I must declare that, retaining no hqpe of pale, a»d trembling as an aspen-leaf, stood by 
having children who may satisfy the require- the #ide u£ his adfered mother, 
ments of his policy and the interests of Frange, . As soon as t]gi rending. of the act of separa- 
I have tho pleasure of giving him the greatest tion was finished, Josephine, for a moment in 
proof of attachment and devotedness that was anguish, pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, 
ever given on earth. I owe all tg Jtis bounty and tlicn, rising, in tones, clear, musical, but 
It wus his hand that crowned me, nncP on his tremulous with suppressed emotion, pronounced 
throne I have received only manifestations of the oath of dtceptuuce. She sat down, took tffe 
affection and love from the French people. I pen, and affixed her signature to the deed which 
respond to all tlie sentiments of tho Btnpfror in sundered the dearest hopes* and the fondest ties 
consenting to the dissolution of a maitiage whic^ lyiman hearts can feel. Eugfcne could 
which is now an obstacle to tho liafpincss of endure tiis anguish no longer. His broift 
France, by depriving it of the ble&ing of being reeled, hf^ heart ceased to beat, and he fell life- 
one day gbverge# by tne defendants of that less upon the floor. Josephine and Hortense re- 
great man, who was evidently raised up by Fro* tired with thejattendants who bore out the insen- 
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sibie fofte of the affectionate son Ad broAer. ft 
Whs & fitting terxmnatiqp of thiqfmourmiil yet 
subifoe tragedy. • ‘ 

Josephine remained in her chamber oyer- 
‘ |{med with fyeeclilcss grief. A sombre night 
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dark&bd over tiie^ity, oppressed by tlte gloom 
LcrifiCSb^ThidiouAirrivod at which 


^f this cruel sacrificpftlTtw _ 

Napoleon usually rcti^df for^leep** The l£m- 
peraj', restless and wfttchA, had just placed him- 
self in the bq£ from whjph*hq had ejected his 
faithful and devoted wife* when the private door 

1 of his " 

tremblingly 

witU weeping, her hair disordered, and she ap- 
peared in all the desh&frillo of unutterable anguish. 
Hardly conscious bf what she didjn the delirium 
of her woe f she tottered into the middle of the 
room, and approaeliedHhe bed of b gf formor hus- 
|and. Then irresolutely stopping, she buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into a flood of tears. 
A feeling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have 
arrested lior steps — a consciousness that sl#tod 
now no right fft enter the chamber of Napoleon. 
A another moment all the pent-up love of her 
heart burst forth, and, forgetting everything in 
the fullness of lior anguish, she threw herself 
upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s neck in her 
# nrms, and exclaiming, 44 My husband, my hus- 
band !’* sobbed as though her heart were breaking 
The imperial spirit of Napoleon was entirely vai7 
finished. Ho also wept convulsively. He as- 
sured Josephine of his love — of liis ardent until 
umbring lovJ. In every way Jie Cried to sooth?] 
and* comfifrt her. For some time they remained 
locked ip each other’s embrace. The valet-dc- 
chambre, who was still present, wn9 disunited, 
and lor an hour Napoleon and Josephine con- 
tinued together in thi9 tlieiP last privat&ntorviefa 
Josephine then, in the^xperienco of an intensity 
of anguish such as few human hearts havener 
known, parted for ever from the husband whom 
she had so long and so faithfully loved. An at- 
tendant entered the apartment of Napoleon to 
remove thoughts. Tic found the Emperor so 
buried beneat#4ho bell- clothes as to be invisible. 
Not a word uttered. Tho lights were ije- 
moved, and the unhappy monarch was left alone 
in darkness and silence to the melancholy com- 
panionship of his own thoughts. The next 
morning, the'death-like pallor of hss cheek, his 
sunken eye, and the haggard expression of his 
countenance, attested that the Empdtor had 
passed the night in eleeplessndfcs and^y^ufftring, 


A at tho externals of mourning should accompany 
an event so mournful. 

44 Tne orders lor the departure for Trianon,” 
says tho Barmi Monqjval, Napoleon’s private secre- 
tary, 41 had bgeff previously given. When, in the 
morning, the Eftfteror vfcis informed thaU# car- 
riages were ready, 1ft took his haypk said, 
4 Meneval, cone with me.* #1 followecniun by t^o 
little winding*tairca*e which, from his cabinet, 
communicated with the apartment of the Em- 

„ , 4 press. Josephino was alone, and appeared ab- 

c^aftbcr was slowly opened, and JoscphiaeJ sorbecr in the most melancholy reflections. At 
iingly ^nfered. Her eye! \yjro swollen! the iftuse which wo made in entering, she eagerly 

rose, and threw herself, sobbing, upon tho neck 
of the Emp%or. Ho pressed her to his bosom 
with tho most ardent embraces. In the cxcphh 


polcon had embellished with every posllble at- 
traction. and where the Emperor and Empress 

1..J iL L. • 1 


She retained the rank and title oftSmpress, with 
a Jointure of about 5,000,000 francs a-year. # 

*Tho grief of Napoleon was unquestionably 
sincere. It could not but be to. He Imd formed 
•no new attachment. He was influeiRed by no 
vagrant passion. He truly loved Josephine fie 
consequently resolved to retire for & fime to 
. the 4eclusi<m,of Trianon. He jpemed desirous | 


of her emotion she fainted. I rang the bell for 
succour. The Emperor, wishtog to uvoid tho re- # 
nowal of scenes of anguish gr^ck he could no 
longer alleviate, placed the impress in my arms 
as soon as she began to revive. Directing^no 
not to leave her, he hastily retired to his carriage, 
which was wqjting for him nt'the door. The 
EmpiWH, perceiving tho departure of the Etn- 
pefcr, redoubted her tears and mosfhs. Tier 
women placed ner upon a sofa. She*Bcizcd my 
hands, and frantically urged .me to intreat Na- 
poleon not to forget her, and to assure him that 
l\9e love would survive every event. She made 
mo promise to write to her immediately on my 
arrival at Trianon, and to see that the Emperor 
wrote to hor also. She could hardly consent to 
letwno go, as if my departure would brenk the 
last tio which still connected her with tho Em-» 
peror. I left her, deeply moved by^he exhibition • 
of grief so true, nnd an attnchigcnt so sincere. 

I» was profoundly saddened during my ride^id I 
could i»t # ri‘fniin from deploring tho jrigorous 
exigencies'of Stfftc, which rudely sundered the’ 
ties of a long-tried affe&fm to impose another 
union offering only uncertainties. Having ar- 
rived at TAmonf I gate the Epipcror a faithful 
recount of all that had transpired after his de- 
parture. He was still oppressed the melan- 
clioly scenes tlirongh which he had passed. He 
dwelt upon tho noble qualities of Jhsephine, and 
upon the sincerity of the affection which sbo 
cherished for him. lie ever after preserved for 
hor tho most ^hder attachment The same 
evening ho wrote a letter to her to console her * 
solitude.” 

At eleven o’clock all the household of the 

w _ Tuilerics wore assembled upon the grand stair- 

The beautiful palace of Malaoaisoivwhich Na-4 ease to witness tho departure of their beloved 


mStress from scenes where she had so long been 
the brightest ornament. Josephine descended 


had passed many of their happiest hours, wasi^om her •apartment veiled from head to foot, 
assigned to Josephine for her future residence. Her emotions were too deep for utterance. 


Silently she waved an adieu to the affectionate 
and weeping friends who surrounded her. A 
e!os#camage with six horses was before the door. 
She entered it, sank back upon .the cushions, 
buried A* f$be in her handkerchief, and, sobbing 
bittefiy, left tbe # Tuileries for ever. « 

Napoleon passed eight datsrin tils retirement 
of Trianon. During this tune he visited Jose- 
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phine at Malmaison, and also recelvqiljaer to dfoe 
with him and with Uortense at Trianon. 

The following better, written to Jo&pjftiue by 
Napoleon at this time, reveals lxis feeHngst— » 

“ Eight o'clock in^the evqmog , Dec., 1600* 
‘^fej.Lovo, — I found ^you^d&y more feeble 
than ywn ought to bp. con have exhibited Mob 
fortitude, and it is neoeasarwthabyou should Still 
continue to sustain yourself. flfou must not yield 
to funereal melancholy, Strive to be tranquil, and, 
above all, to preserve your health, wtiteh is so 
precious to me. If ^ou are attached tot me, fi 
you love me, y6q must maintain your energy, 
and strive to be cbeetfrd. Ton -cannot doubt my 
constancy and u&y t&ttfqx affeetidn. You know 
too well the eentimbpta with which I regard you 
to suppose that J can bo happy if you are an* 
nappy, that I qah be serene ir you are agitated. 
Adieu, my lovd* £ Sleep well. BClieve that X 
wish it. 4 •'Napomsoh. 1 * 


The Emperor soon returned to Paris, where he 
remained for three mouths* burying h^self en- 
tirely in the multiplicity of his affairs. 'ile wns 
calm anfr joyless, and a general gloom surrounded 
him. ITe expressed himself as much affected by 
the dreary soiiMfe ofdhe palace, which was no 

wrote ? tone of dc SP<- st co “ 1 P Msion • uld lovc > u 
».f. — Imi,- 


wife:-* 

u Wednesday noon. 

<( Eugene has told me thnj you were yesterday, 
very sad. That is not right, my love. TIKs is 
contrary to what ) ou have promised me. I Jiavo 
been very \mely in rt turning to the Tuilenes 
Tins groat police appears to me empty, and I 
fii*L myself in sblitudfe. Adieu, my love. S3e 
oarelulfcof yopr health* 4 n “ Najp^aon/’ 

Negotiations were'hbw In progress for the new 
nuptials. It was forpomp time undecided whether 
the oJUance should be with Austria, Syith Russia, 
or with SitoMOy. * • 

Josephine was afSOl Surrounded with all the 
external splendours of royalty. Napoleon «&»< 
quently called upon her, though from motives of 
delicaoy he never saw her alone. He’oonsulted 
her respecting till his plains, and assiduously 
cherished herlnendsbip. Ifcwa* soon manifest 
that the Barest way cjt souring the fhvour of 
Napoleon wet to p«^r Wiled attention to JW 


t>hme. The palace 



consequently 
the court Soujb 
sie|MK| | 

„ robes fo ~ 

.tea 



became the tovoiftito 
time after the dir^ 
vault, formerly n 
phine, deserting j 
for the tame post 
her successor. Tdthe 

gratitude towards wi^Mg# 

no imitators* especially toenjr&Ste m 
has honoured with herbogfeiil a&4 Mped, 
with benefits.'* v K * 

Josephine remained for some time at Malmai- 


r l 

li 
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i . , In deftds of kindness tp the poofy in read- „ 
mg, and in receiving, with Mie* utmost etegtmee 
of hospitality*, the members o i' the court** who 
wens ever crowding her saldqns, she gradually 
wg*b*f4 sqdanhni^r Of spirit# and summered 
herachPto^a quiet and pensive submission. Na- 
poleon ftoqumbf #fled/«wee her, and, talcing 
Her wx&fjm wcfc4 FJ?« ft# hours in the em- 

nnfbldinA to h$r wll his plans. m He seemed to 
deeire to do everything fii his power to alleviate 
!4be intensity w anguish with which he had 
1 voting herjL^tet. His own affections still clung 
to Josephine* Her Jovely and noble oka? acter 
commanded increasingly £ is homage. 

Josephine yhus describes °an interview with 
Napoleon at M^toaison 
11 1 waa»oae day painting a violet, a flower 
which recaRed to my Memory my more liajy j 
days, when one of my women ran t) wards me, 
►lacing her finger upon hi i 


ana made a sign by pit 

The next moment 1 was overpowered — I 
beheld Napoleon. He threw hi n&elf with 1 1 ms- 
port into tlie arms of hi9 old fuend. Oh, ti * ri I 
was convinced that he could still lou mo, Mi 
that man really loi cd me It si emed imp i It 
fin: him to coast ^i/mg upon me, and In-* 1 j v 
was that of m «-t teuder affcotion. Atkin li 


UQt 

“‘Mv dear Josephine, I likve always lo\el 
you. 1 love you Mill. Do you still love me, 
excellent and good Josephine 9 4 Do jou still 
love me, in spite of the relations I du\c Wain * 
contracted, and which have separated me from 
jqu? But they have not banished you fiom 
my memory T 
* “ 4 Sir*!’ I replied— — 

“‘Call mo BonapartbP said he; ‘speak to 
my beloved, with the same freedom, the 
setme familiarity as ever.' * 

“Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard 
only the eottnd of his retiring foototeps. Oh, 
how quiCfkty dqes everything t&o place on 
e£tth t °1 had once moro felfelne pleasure of 
being Iaved. rt 

^vorce of Josephine, strong as were the 
political raotiveswhicb led to it, was a violation 
of the jmmatabiti laws of God. ( Like all wrong- 
ly seemingly proipertms for a time, 0 
^ fln^ tlisaster and woe. Doubtless 
edtibafced In the midst of those con- 
. yjtf w{ hdfl shaken, all the foundations of 
did not dearly perceive tho 
lM — He unquestionably felt 

_ ft^that the interests of 
te tocrifioe. But the penalty 
inevitable. At St. Helena 



voted tome* 


pfcnffld m history. It 
use which united bur 
totiderneas remained 
toparatton was a Sacnfipe de^ 
by reason fer the Interests of my 
y dynasty. Josephine was de- 
le loved mb No one 
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• ever had'a profercire over me In Mer heagt. I 9*1 wUlfoigh your arguments in my mind. 
ocApftd tlie fiift Rate in it, her Children the I am convinced that, whatever difterenoe there 
next* •She was right in thus living me, and jthe may he between your views, tlfo opinion of each 
remembrance of her Is still all powerful In Wf Of you has hmn determined by an enlightened 
mini*' * • aeal for the SatirfSta or the state, and by aJaith- 

Again he said; •JbWgMil* #J*ly ah ful atfohment to%$y persA*." me 

mutable woman — up kirffl* eb.humanf Some cautious word£were at first qdfosBed 
She was the beat wojnati • * to the Court aaf St Petersburg. Alexander 

Upqp another occaAon ll A fo fovou**dJfce alliance. He was, however, much 

Josephine would have cpfltfrae&ipt h*Pmwtr< arinoyedby the opposite which he had alftady 


**<%& fi#! 


notonijs^a political mat dpwem mk one ountt 

source of domestic febdty. A* sW W tyhW 
if would have wftured to 6f Cortwte 

the throne.* The JFkendu fopl* ywH **eM* 
been os much attache# to thesbhof $mmUm establish 
as they were to th«i*King of I shoftl^ 

not have set my foot on an abyiu*coVere4 with a 
^ bed of flowers. But Jflbw vahjr human MPpw 
cSculations! Who can pfptSttfi to depSctd *a wtpwfl 
wliat may lead to happtaMs b* ukhapeftwe* & in unfli) 
this hfol' ’ If the i 


CHAPTER ll 
uu tovm* 


to aWow the re- 

sraisp| sk***' 

ter,'* Napoleon foiled* *' into an 
id general etijgafg^f 1 that the king- 
land Shall ne wbe ^egtabliahod were 
ified and impmdeal aat cm my part. 
>les, taking mfofgi of foourabla 


empipySI&y Forces against them? t? they find 
allies; matt I march to combat AosaralVes? 
This would p9 asking of me u thin# impossible 


Lctttis bom Josepbfl) 


I cannot 



his turn, for hie 
council a strong 
Austrian Princess. 


ofc a muscle of hi* xHUrbly fob 
bias of his own. At the eft** fcb 
members for thfir exodteni*dvioe«*fld 


edtaMg m«te for the 
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bassador extraordinary to demand Mjria Lomsa^the three Vhundrod thousand 'spectators who* 
in marriage. Napoleon selected h'is illustrious throned thut magnificent wvevne. As tAiOnim-* 
adversary* the Archduke Charles, tostaifil ob his perial couple xqpvedoslowiy Ldong, they^wero 
proxy and represent him in the ^marriage cere- greeted with one continuous And exultant roar of 
mony. How strange thtf change ! But a few enthusiastic acclaim. They traversed the Champs 
mortlu before, Napoleon and fiX Archduke had Elyses through a double £ange of motf Aimp- 
stn^fed against each lier®iq the horrid car- tuous decoratifins, ^nd entered the Palace of the 
nago ofi^ckmuhl, Easlfcig, and Wagram. Now, Tuilerie»by the gnfd$£ f The nuptial altar wtts 
•in confiding friendship, the Aufrfian Prince, per- erected iif the grtuidfcsalqpn. Leading the Em- 
sona^ing tho Emperor of France, received his press by tl$ hand? Napoleon passed through that * 
bride. noble gallery of paintings, the longest and richest 

On tho 11th of May, 1810, tho marrtfcgc cere- ( , in the world, which connects the Laurie withth^ 
mpny was solemnized with n splendouir whfth Tuilcries. 'JBhe most distinguished people of tho 
Vienna has never seen paralleled, and in the Empire, in two rows, lined his path, and gazed 
midst of a universal outburst of popular gladness, with admiration upon t.lip inan whose genius had 
Maria Louisa was conveyed in triSmph to trance, elevated France from the abyss of anarchy to the 
Exultant joy greeted her every step of the way. highest pinnftcle of dignity and power. 

It was arrang%l that, tit the magnificent royal In the^vening, in a qjmpel dazzling with gold, ^ 
- palace of Cormiicgno, she was to meet Napoleon and illuminated to a degree of brilliancy whi^ji® 
for the first tijrajpiirroundcd by his whole court, surpassed noonday splendour, ho received Vlie 
Jo save her from the embarrassment of such an nuptial benediction. All Paris seemed intoxicated 
interview, Nupoleon set out from Compicgnc, joy. Every murmur was hushed. Every 
accompanied *by Murat, that he might more apprehension seemed to have passed awny. Tho 
privately greet her on the road. 0 Ncitbcjjof them dripping sword was sheathed, and pcaco nj,aiu 
had jut yot seen the other. Ab the cavd?c:ide smiled upon the Continent so long ravaged by 
approached, Napoleon, springing from Ids cur- warv 

riage, leaped hito that of the Empress, and wcl- 'IBs ringing of th$ hells and tho booming of 
corned her wifli the most cordial embrace. The the cannon, which announced the marring! of 
high-born bride was much gratified witii the Napoleon, forced tears of anguish into tho oyes 
unexpected ardour and with tho youthful appear^ of Josephine in her silent chamber. With heroism 
anco of her husband. The Emperor took his almost more than mortal, sho struggled to di.** * 
seat by her side, and seemed much ploasod by /ciplinc her feelings to submission, 
her mild beauty, her intelligence, and her gentle The beautiful chateau of Malwniaon is but a 
spirit. Napoleon was, at this period of his life, few miles efistaht from Paris. Napojeon, t© spare 
renftirlsphlv handsome. There was not aVurrow the feelings of Josephine, so far as possible, under 
upon liis cheek; liis complexion was an almost , this cruel trial, assigned to lief the paffacc of Na- 
transparent Wipe, and liis?dcatures wore of^tbe i *nrro, where she would he further removed from 
nSbl^classic mould. Maria Louisa wgs surprise^ '* the tortyiring rejoicings of tho metropolis, 
to find herdllustrious husband so attractive in his ‘Soon after her arrival at Navarre, she wrote 
person and in life ‘address. “Your portrait, thus to the Emperor : — 
sire,” said she, “ 1ms not done you justice.” * ^ 

The marriago fibrntaonic*, whfeli had taken “ Sire, —I, received this rnnrnifig the welcome 
place in Vienna were in accordance with jbo noto 'which was written on the eve of your de- 
usages of»thd Austrian court. The marriage part-ure for St. Cloud, and hasten To reply to its 
was complete ar^l irrevocable. Napoleon /l&de tender and affectionate gpntents* These, indeed, 
particular inquiries upon this point of the supreme do not surprise me, so perfectly Assured was I that 
judicial tribunal of France. The repetition of yow attachment wo\>ld find . Dut the means of 
the ceremony at Paris was merely a formality, consoling me under a separation necessary to tho 
arranged as n mark of resect to the nation over tranquillity of both. The thought that your care 
which the new Sovereign came to r^jgn. Napo- follows me into my retreat rerfders it almost agrec- 
leon, among other benefactions on the occasion of able* After having known all the 6wccts of a 
his marriage, gave a dowry of seven hundred love is sharod, and all the sufferings of one 
francs to each of six thousand young girls who, that is shared qp longer; after having exhausted 
on the day of the solemnization of his own pup- all the pleasures that supreme power can confer, 
tials, should marry a soldier of his army, of and^the bappiffoss of beholding the man whom I 
established bravery and good conduct. loved enthusiastically admired, is there aught else 

The bridal party remained at Qqppifcgno three save repose to be desired? What illusions can 
davs. The civil marriage was again Ssefte- now remain fot me ? All snch vanished yjien it 
brited at St. Cloud on tho 1st of •April. The became nqgessary to renounce you. Thus the 
next day Napoleon and Maria Louisa, surrounded only ties winch yet bind me to live are my senti- 
by the marshals of the Empire’, and* followed by meats for you, attachment for my children, the 
the imperial family and tho court in a hundred Rpssibility of still being able to do sortie good^ 
carriages, made their triumphal entrg into Paris and, above all,- the assurance that you are nappy, 
by the l’Arc de l’Eteile. Tht Emperor and » “Ic^inot sufficiently thank yon, sire, for the 
Empress *ver^B<#ited in the coronation carriage, liberty you have permitted me of choosing the - 
whose spacious glass panels exhibited them to members of my household. One circus stance 
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alone gms 


would for one min** f e forget tlfB respect duo. to 


niS LASTING RESPECT FOR JOSEMINE. 

lapafri* viz., the etiquette of^ustom, 
vfliidh becomeln title tiresome in the country. 

You fear that tWo ma/ be swncthing wanting to 
the rank I have preserved, should aslight infraction 
be allowed in ties toilet of these gentlempn. But 
I btSitve you ave trrong in thinking that they 
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• f it, I shall always respect his new situation. 
I shi^l respect it in silence. Trusting in the 
affection with which ho formerly cherished me, 
I shall not tximt apy new proof. I shall await 
the dictates qf * is justice and of his heart. 1 
limit myself tc^jolicitinfj one favour : tafe, that 
your Majesty will dc^jn to seek liinfl£k occa- 


>- 1 sionally the ^ean9 to cotfvinco me, and tlu^o 
i- * who surround me, that. I have still a li 


# tbe woman who wJls your^ornfnnioi^ TheirTo- ^ 

spect for yonrself, joined -to the sincere attach- \ who surround v me, that I have still a little place 
men? they be§r to me, seArq^ if c against the ! in his memory, suid a large place in liis*cstc<.*m 
danger of ever being obltgod to recall what it is • and in his friendship. These means, whatever 
• your wisli Oh at they should rcmeftiber. My rnoet ! they may be, will alleviate my sorrows, without 
honourable titled derived, not frftm having been ; heiiiJS: able to compromise tl»t which to mo is 


crowded, hut, assuredly, fo)m having been chosen 
by you. None otlie* is of value. That alone 
suffices for my immortality. « 

“I expect Eugene. I doubly long to see him, 
for lie will doubtless •bring me a ^eTv pledge of 
'your remembrance, and I can question him at 
iny ease of a thousand things, concerning which 
I desire to be informed, but of which I C|ginot 
inquire of you; things, too, of which you ou^it 
stjll less to spdkk to me. Do not forget your 
friend. Tell her sometimes that you preserve ior 
her an attachment which constitutes the felicity 
of her life. Often repeat to her that are 
happy ; and be assured that for her the future 
will thus he peaceful, as the past has been stormy, 
and often sad.” j 

In less tbdn three weeks aOcr Napoleon had 
entered Paris with liis Austrian bride, ■Jo*epliift w 
wrote to hifh the following tquefong letter, in- 
voliftifarily revealing the intensity of her suffer- 

ings: — ^ , 

“ Navarre, llHh April, 181ty 

44 Sire, — I have received by my son the assu- 
rance of your Majesty’s cofl c ent to mj*rctum 
Mulmnfcon. This favour, sire, dissipates in a 
great degree the solicitude and even the fours 
wi^i which th#loug silenco of your Majesty had 
inspired me. I had feared that I wa9 entirely 
banished from hi? memory. I see that I am not 
so. I am consequently to-day less sorrowful, and 
even as lmnpy # a* it ismcnccforth possibfo for me 
to be. I shall jeturn at the close of the month 
•to MalmaisoTi, since yoi# Majesty sees no objec- 
tion. But I ought to say, sire, that I should 
not so speedily have profited by tho permission 
which your Majesty has given me inddiis respect, 
if tho bouse of Navarre did not rcquiro*for ray 
health, and for that of the persons of nrf house- 
hold, important repairs. It i^ my is^iticfti to 
remain at M&lmaisoh but a short time. I shall 
soon put myself at a distance again by gfling to 
tho waters. But, during the time that I shall 
remain at Malmaison, yonr Majesty may be sure 
that I shall live as though 1 were a thousand 
leagues from Paris. I have mode a great sacri- 
fice, sire, and every day I experience more folly 
its magnitude. Nevertheless, that sacrifice shall 
he as it ought to be — it shall be entina&y mine. 
Your Majesty shall never be troubled in liis ban- 
pincss by any expression of my grieC I oflcr 
incessant prayers .that your Majesty may be 
lmppy. Thafoyour Majesty Danube convinced 


the most important of all things, tho happiness 
of your Majesty. “ Josephine." 

To this letter Napoleon replied in a manner 
which drew from Josephine’s Ifcart the following 
gulling response : — % m 

“ A' thousand, thousand tenSer tlmnks tlmt 
you have not forgotten me. My son lms broilght 
mo your letter. With what, eagerness have I 
read it! And^yet it took much time, for there 
wgo not one word in it which did not tfimke mo 
weep. But tlfc’se tears were very southing. I 
have recovered my heart all entire, and su^h us 
it will ever remain. There are Sentiments which 
arq. even life, and which can pass away only 
with life. I am in despair that my letter of tho 
10th hns wounded yon. I cannot recall entirely 
tho expressions, but I know tho very painful 
eenjiment which dictated it. it was that of 
chagrin nt not hearing from you. I had written 
yougit my departure from Mulmnisop^Hufr since, 
bow many times have I desired to write to you! 
But I perceived thogtensou of jjpifl* silence, and I 
feared to # bo obtrusive by a single letter. j^Ws 
hns been i« baln^ to me. May y§u bo nnppy. 
May you be as happy a* yon deserve to be. It 
is my heart all entire which speaks to you. You* 
have just gtan r^e my porffon of happiness, and 
a portion most sensibly appreciated. Nothing 
is of so much value to me tm one j^urk of your 
rtgard. Adieu, my fricnd. # I thank you as 
tenderly as I always love you. * 

44 Joakfiiike.” 

Shortly after liis marriage, Napoleon visited, 
with, his young labile, tho northern provinces of 
his empiifc. They were every where received 
with every possible demonstration of homage 
and uffrction. England, however, .still continued 
unrelentingly to prosecute the war. Napoleon, 
«rf addition to the cares of the civil government 
of liis dominions, was compelled to struggle 
against the herculean assaults of tho most rich 
ml poyerfc> nation upon the gloho. England, 
with hcr # bombarding fleet, continued to assail 
France wherever a shot or a shell could be 


thrown. 
trigu% anl 


She exerted all tho influence of in- 
ia of gold to rouse the Royalists or 
the Jacobins of France, it mattered not which, 
to iusurr#?tio», and to infuse undying hostility 
into the insnrgqpts or Portugal an j of Spain. 
She strove, with the most wAeflil vigilance, to 
prevent the embers of war from being extin- 
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guishod upon the Continent. With perseve- 
rance worthy of admiration, had it been ecertcd 
in a better cause, sue availed herself of all the 
jealousies which Napoleon's wor^oiful career ox* 
cited, to combine now cyalitiong against the great 
foe oPSdstocratic usurpation, fno illustrious arl- 
vocato^i^popular rights.* In tlfis attempt she 
was too successful. * The flamqfpof war soon 
again blazed with redoubled fury over the blood- 
drenched Continent. • 

Napoleon, being now allied with on%of tlic 
reigning families of Europe, and hcing^thu%| 
brought, as it wdfre, into the circle of legitimate 
kings, hoped that England might at last bo 
persuaded to consent to peace. •lie therefore 
made another and mo9t strenuous elfort to induce 
his warlike neighbours to sheatho the sword. 

was, however, still unsuccessful. In thus 
pleading for pcfj»efigain mid nga : n, he wei# to 
the very utmost extreme of duty. Truly did 
Cobden atlirm, “ It is not enough to say that 
France did not provoke hostilities, She all hut 
Kent, down oh tier knees to avert a rupture with 
England.'* 4 

“Kver#sinre his allinncc with the house of 
Austria,” snvs Savnry, “the Ernperor flattered 
himself that Inflict succeeded in his expecta- 
tions, which had for their object to bind a Power 
of tlic first order to a system established in France, 
and accordingly to secure the pence of Europe ; 
in other words, ho thought ho lmd no longer to 
nppreheud any fresh coalition. Nothing was, 
therefore, left unaccomplished except a police 
with England. A pence with England wa.% the 
subject to*ttrliich his attention was principally 
directed. Suoji,jn fact, wjjj our position, that, 
uril*s»JEngland could bo prevailed upon to con- 
sent tJrpeac^ there could be no cnd*t(f the war. 
Tlio intervention of Jtyssia had been twice re- 
ported to for bringing about a negotiation with 
the English government, and it had^een rejected 
by the latter irf terms which did not even afford 
tlic means of calling upon her for tlic grounds <tf 
her refusal. Still the Emperor could not giwi 
up all hope of prodbriug a favourable licaringTor 
reasonable proposals on his part, lie sought the 
means of Bounding the views of the English 
government for the purpose of ascertaining how 
fur he was justified in not banishing nil liopo of 
an accommodation. * 

“It was necessary that a measure of this 
nature should be secretly resorted to, otherwise 
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house *)ight,Vldle carrying in ;ts commercial 
affairs, he vested, without any in$ropriety,*wiTh 
the character whicB the state (matters befffloen 
the governments would require it to assume. «lt 
had fo^ one of its partners, M* de LaboucJ^re, 
who w.tS connected by family tics with" one of 
thf fir-t rgf rcant^Je Axn in tendon. M. do La-* 
b ouch ere tuddrcssed $s reports to the firm of 


Hope, at Amsterdam, whomanded them t? the 
King; from flic Matter # tlgsy were<4ransmitted to 
the Emperor." 

# Fouchtf, th^ restless Minister of f*ol|ce, had* 
also ventured, at the same time, on bi9 own re- 
sponsibility, unknown* to Napoleon, "to send a 
secret agent to sound theBlritish ministry. M. 
Ouvrard was despatched on this strange mission. 

“ The conscqueifte was," says Sir Walter Scott, 

11 that Oufirgrd and thc # Tigcnt of the Emperor.^ 
neither of whom knew "of the others missioflf 
entered about the same time into correspondence 
witj^ the Marquis of Wellesley. The British 
sflitesnmn, surprised at this double application, 
became naturally suspicious of* some intended 
deception, and broke off all correspondence both 
With Ouvrard and his competitor for the office of 
negotjjjkor.” These reiterated and iy:i wearied on- 
deuvours of Napoleon to promote peaco, notwith- 
standing repulse and insult, surely indicate that 
die did not desire war. Napoleon, again disap- 
point^!, was exceedingly incensed with Fouchd # 
fir bis inexcusable presumption. 

* “Wliat was M. Ouvrard commissioned to do 
in England?* s»id Napoleon to bouchd, when 
he was examined before the Council. • 

“ To ascertain,” Fouchd replied, “ tins disposi- 
tion of the now Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
(Jreat Britain, according to the views which I 
luid the flbnourof sufimitting to your Majesty." 

“Thus, then," rcjoincS Napoleon, “ you tako 
upon yourself to make peace or war without my 
knowledge. Duke of Otranto, your head should 
fall upon the scaffold.'' 

Fouchd was dismissed fiom the ministry of 
police. # Yct Napoleon, with characteristic gene- 
rosity, sent him into a kina of honourable banish- 
ment us Governor of Borne. ^ 

14 FoucluS,” said the Kinperor afterwards, “ is* 
over thrusting his ugly foot into everybody’s 
shoes ” • 

“ Tim Mifrquis of Wellesley,” says Alison, 11 in- 
sisted sTrongly on (lie prosperous condition of the 
British empire, and its ability to withstand a long 


it would have shown his intentions in too open a ! pcriOd ofirffcturc warfare, from the resources which 
manner. Holland stood much more in neqji*oP; the monopoly the trade of the world had 
a maritime poaco than France itself. King Louis ! thrown into its hands.” 

? j *1 * j ■ • i-_ _..i- .1 1 r n... 1.- a * a-:. 


enjoyed the good opinion of his subjects, and 
frankly told the Emperor of the ptfrfbnqj inc^p 
venienco he should feel in being soared, for a 
much longer time, upon the throne of a country 
bereft of its resources. lie was tho tijpt to open 
a correspondence with the Emperor's approba- 
tion. It was carried on under the disguise of a 
mere commercial intercourse. Thwtirnrof Hope, 
at Amsterdam, transacted mofo business with 
England than liny other house, and, owing to 
the high consideration which it enjoyed, that 


The English fleet triumphantly swept all seas. 
Tho ocean was its undisputed domain. She had 
just .sent a powerful armament and wrested *the 
island of Java from France. 

•Vriiis splendid island,’* says Alison, 41 was the 
last possession beyond the seas which remained 
te tl\e l*tench Empire. Its reduction had long 
bgen an object of ambition to the British govern- 
ment. . A*powerful expedition against Java was 
fitted outen Madras. The victory was complete. 
The whole ofe^iis noble island tjms fell under 
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the dominion 4f the British. Such was the ter- 
miniitidfo of (le ijaritime war between England 
apd#Napoleonl '.Sims was extingftishcdtehc last 
reijp|anc of tl* aAoniakcm^re of France.” 

The moral oonrage which has enabled Eng- 
land, while thus grasping the globe inits arms, 
to*8tedaira again* the insatiable nujuitiem of 


,nd must bo con- 
f in direct oppo- 


Bonaparte, is astounding. 

“England,” cofttinuc^Al^n, “/y wresflng 
from her rivnl all Iter colonial settlements, had 
rnude herself mastc^ of fbo a foiflitains of the I 
human race. But tlio contest was not to termi-1 
rmte hjrif The rival rowers? thus nursed «toJ 
greatness on* thhir respective elerflents, thus alike* 
irresistible on the land ^md the sea, were now 
cmno into fierco ai*l final collision. England 
was to launch lifer legions ngaijist France, and 
contend with her ancient rivaj» on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of •European ascendency ; the 
^desperate struggle in Russia was to*bring to a de- 
cisive issue the contest of the mastery of the 
ancient world.” 

France with her fleet destroyed, her miffjtfcne 
commerce annihilated, her foreign possession* 
wrested from her, her territory bombarded in 
every vulnerable point by the most powerful navy ] 
oirrli has ever known, and with her ^iterated 
and earnest supplications for peace rpjpctod with 
contuitiely and insult, had no means left by which 
to resist her implacable foe but the enforcement of 
the Continental system— the exclusion orBriU|li 
goods on the Continent. f 

Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, more m- 
T crested yi the immediate peeuniifty prosperity of 
his subjecls tlinn in the political view's of Ids 
brothci? neglected to enforce the imperial decree 
against English trade. Consequently, iimwense 
importations of English iperelmndiso took place 
in the ports of Holland, and from tffcnce wcre 
smuggled throughout Europe. 

^Napoleon determined to put an end to a^tate 
■ot things so entirely subversive of the effectual 
yet bloodless war he was now waging. He 
considered that he had a right to demand the 
co-operation of allsthose new popular govern- 
ments wbicli%is voice had called into being, and 
which were entirely dependent upon France for 
support ugainst surrounding enemies. The over- 
throw of popular institutions in France would 
overwhelm them all in cofnmon ruin 4 And, in fact, 
when Napoleon was finally crushed, constitutional 
rightsaud popular liberty, all over Eusppe, went 
down into the grave together Napoleon, conse- 
quently, did not feel that he was acting at all th^ 
part of a despot in calling upon all these asso- 
ciated* and mutually dependent governments to 
co-operate in a common cause. They had pledged t 

to him their solemn word tha£ they would do so.^fbrming ft union between Louis and a niece of 
Their refusal to redeem this pledge seemed to 
him to insure the inevitable rum of all. Prussia 
and Russia bad also pledged the most dbleran 


faith of treaties that they would thus assiJt Na- 
poleon in his endeavour to spike file guns of 
England. m • 

The Mowing letter from Napoleon^to Louis 
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throws light upon^the grounds of complaint 
^igiuust ^lullund :> — 

“Sire, my Brother,— I have received your 
Majesty’s letter. You desire me to make known 
to you my intentions with regard to Holland. 

I will do if. nrankly. When your Majesty 
ascended the ttfrone <Jf II ol bind, part, of the 
Dutch nati^ik wished to bo united France. 
The esteem ^ r that *braae people which I lipd 
imbibed from history made mo desirous tl^ it 
should retain ita name and its independence. I 
drew up myself its Constitution, which was to be 
the basis of your Majesty's throne, and placed 
yoif upon it. I hoped that, brought up under 
me, you would have had such an attachment to 
France as th f e nation has a right to expect from 
its children, and still more from its princes. I 
had hoped that, .educated in my politics, you 
would have felt that Holland! weak withont an 

!il .. I J ....J .. 1 * 


w'ithout an army, coi 
quored directly she placed liVsi 
•dlion to Franco ; that she ought not to sq*M'ato 
her politics from mine ; iu short, that she was 
bound to me Jjv treaties. • 

% t " Phus 1 imagined that, in placing a Prince of 
iny own farnjjy upon the throne ofTlolland, 1 
hud a means of reconciling the interests of the 
two states, and of uniting then in one common 
cause in a common hostility to England. 1 know 
tlf.it it 1ms become the fashion with certain 
people to paucg) me me and deride France. 
But they who do not love Franco do not love me. 
Those who speak ill of my people I consider as 
my greatest cnemiss. Your Majesty will find 
in pie a brother if I find in you a Frenchman. 
But should you he unmindful of th -‘^nti incuts « 
which attach you to our comrgon country, you 
will not take it anflas if I diltcgurd those jvhicli 
nature turjned between us.” r 

Louis remonstrated against the*interruptionof 
trade between Holland and England, and finally 
in displeasure, abdicated lite throne, and privately 
retired from Holland. 111-hc.fltJi, aggravating 
domestic discontent, embittered hjs days. 

“Louis had been spoiled,” said Uie Emperor at 
St. Helena, “ by reading the worly* of Rousseau. 
He contrived to agree with his wife only for a 
few months. There were faults on both sides. 
On the one lianj, Louis was too teasing in his 
temper, # and, On the other, Uortense was too 
volatile. They were attached to each other at 
the time’of their marriage, which was agreeable 
to their mutual w ishes. The union, however, was 
contrived by Josephine, who had her own views 
i» promoting it. I, on the contrary, would 
rather have extended my connexion with other 
families, ^nd, for a moment, I had an idea of 

m . _ • i.., r * A _ • t 


Talleyrand, who afterwards became Madame 
Juste de Noailles. 

“Bub II or tense — the virtuous, the generous, 
tbeVlevoted Hortense !— was not entirely faultless 
in he% conduct towards her husband. This I 
must acknowledge it spite of all the affection I 
bore her, and the sinoerfe atfccjmeat which I am 
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sure she entertained fdr mo. Though Louis* tp do ? Was I to abandon I, "Hand to oui 
whimsical humours were, in all probability, sullb- enemies, or to^ give it to anoti leaking T Could 
ciently teasing, yet he loved Hortedse, and in I, in slich a case, havo expeptej more fr&in a 
such a case a woman should learn to suhdtielicr stranger than my <*wn blother? Did not olLtlie 
own temper, and endeavour to retaim her Hub- kings I created act nearly in the same manner? 
baud's attachment. Had silo a$tcd in the way I derived little assistance from «ay own family, 
most conducive to her intercst^slfe might have They lrivq deeply injured .ne^ and the*£reat 
avoided* her Iftte lawsuit** secured happiness to cause for which I fpught, For the caprice of^ 
herself, Imd followed,- licr husband* to Holland. Louis, perlljips an c excise is lo be foundin the^ 
Ifouis would not then liavc fledfrctffi Amsterdam, deplorable Rtate of ‘his health, which must have- 
and I .sJLioulil not have been compelled to unite had a considerable influence over.Jns mind." lie 
his kingdom to mine, a measure which contri- was subject to cruel infinftities. On one side, he 
buted to ruin my credit in Europe.” 0 vif/is almost paralytic. My annexation of llol- 

“There are," Ifouis wrote to Napoleon, “•’only’ land to the Empire, however, profiuceo a most 
three means of attacking England with effect — unfavourable impresriop throughout Europo r and 
detaching Ireland from her; capturing her In- contributed greatly to iayf.hc foundation of our 
dispossessions; or a descent on hdr coast. The misfortunes.” 

two last arc impossible without a navy. But I Perplexities were now rapidly multiplying 
nm astonished tluit the first has been so easily around Napoleon. England w-as pushing the 
f iibaudunod. These present a more certain means war in SpainVith extract dinary vigour. Russia, * 
of securing pcatjfc f,lpiu 11 system wliich injure'* exasperated, was assuming every day a more 
yourself and your allies in an attempt to inlliot : hostile attitude. Not a French fishing-boat 
greater hurt upon your enemies.” * ! could ’appear upon the ocean but it was captured 

IIorlni*c was* tin u in Paris with her two ! by the undisputed sovereign of Jic sea«. Tlip 
children. She had been scpavatcdTrorn hi- buy- 1 maritime commerce of franco was nnnihihiicd. 
band. Nr poleou took into his lap her little son : There seemed no po^iblo way in which Napo- 
N a poloon, brother of the present Lniperorof the • Icon could resist his formidable opponent but by 
French, and said to him, “ Pome, my son, l will ! the Continental system; und that system do- 
bo your father. Von shall lose nothing. The j stroyed the commerce of Europe, and provoked 
conduct of your father grieves me to the lie.vt; [ continual antagonism. There was no altonuitiw 
hut it is to be explained, perhaps, by his inlintii- j li^t i<j t Napoleon but to ‘abandon the struggle, 
lies. When you become great, you mu^fc sidd; biVhmiibiy to the dictation of England, imdsur- 
his debt to yours; and never forget that, in what- reader Franco to tlie Bourhous, or to maintain 
ever situation >on arc placed by my politics vnd the system, of f en,by the exercise of arbitrary 
the interests of my Empire, your first duty is to- power. Thus, bv right of might ulo/.e, Nifpo- 
wards untya our second towards France. All your leon annexed to Franco the liitje canton of the 
other duties, even lho«o towards the people I Valais, which commanded the new routo over the 
may conlido to }oif> will rank after these.” . Simplon to the kingdom of Italy. With the 
“ I’p joiinot be denied,” says Savary, that the sofiio usurping power; lie established a cordon of 
abdication and flight of Louis feriniiifiy affected troops from the mouth of Jio Scheldt to that of 
the Emperor's cause $il* public opinion. It was the Elbe, to protect the coasts of the Herman 
whited to mo by a person who was near the Em- Ocean from the bark of the smuggler. « 
peror when he received the news oV the event, A young Saxon, 20 years of age, namod Von 
that ho never tfiw him so much struck with dor Sulim, was now arrested in i’uris* He con- 
astonislimcnt.. lie remained silent for a few fe^cd that, it was his intention to assassinate the 
moments, and, after? kind of momentary stupor, 1 ] Emperor, 'and thus to immortalize J^is own name 
suddenly appeared to be greatly agitated. Ho hv connecting it with that of Napoleon. He 
was not then aware of the inlliienen which that Miid that lie knew that lift attempt would insure ^ 
circumstauco would have over political affairs, his own death, whether he succeeded or not. 

ITis mind was exclusively tal on up with lii* “I made a written report to t the Emperor,” 
brother's ingratitude. His heart wasycady to says Savary, t *‘ of whatever had preceded and 
burst when he exclaimed — follo\ved € tlio arrest of the young Saxon, whoso 

“ ‘Was it possi bio to suspect so mischievous a intentions admitted no longer of any doubt, 
conduct in the brother most indebted to me? The Kinptjpg: wrot6 in the margin of my report, 
When I was a mero lieutenant, of artillery, J 0 ‘ Tliis affair must* he kept concealed, in order 
brought him up with the scanty means which ifly to avoid the necessity of publicly following it 
pay afforded me. I divided my bread with him. up. Tho young man’s ago must ho liis excuse. 
Aud this is the return he makes for my (kindness ' None arc criminril at so early an age unless 
The Emperor was so overpowered by cihotioif regularly trained to crime. In a few years lfis 
that hi* grief is said to have vented itself in sobs.” turn of mind Vvill alter. Vniu would then be 
Commenting upon theso nets at St. Helena, the regret of having sacrificed a young madman, 
Napoleon said — * » and plunged a worthy family into a state of 

“ When my brother mistook an act of pirblic mourning*, to which some dishonour would al- 
scandal for one of glory, and tied from liis fh rone, ways be attached. Confine him in the cnstle of * 
declaiming against me, m$ insatiable ambition Vintennes. . Have him treated with all the caro 
and intclcrabfe tyrapny, what renamed forme which Lib dgrungement seems to require. Give 
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him books toJrciJd. 
t3, fftid leave j| tc* t 


a sox lorn to him. 


him books toward. Let Lis tangly bc^vritten 'She licavijy-loaded guns tlien, with redoubled 
t3, ribd leave i| t(* time to do the rest. Speak voice, pealed forth the announcement. From 
on*tfie subject frr the # Arela-CIuiiicellor, whose the entire city owe universal roar of acclamation 


advice will be of great assistance to you.' 


ro^c and blended with their thunders. 


‘‘in oonsequ&ico of these orders, yofiff Von was an earth!/ monarch greeted with a 

j _ a. i r: * _«■ i._ j a,*.....: . 


dor Sftfllun was«pliecd at Vincennes, tflmro he affecting 
„ was sTill confined on the asrivaft of the Allies in homage. 
* Paris.” • m 9 * * illustnou 


effecting demotjfratinn *if n nation's 
homage. Thejurth ofr the King of lb 


is love and 
Romo! how 


Paris.” 9 g t * • * illustrious! ^fhc thoughtful mind will pause 

Ag Napoleon wa$> engaged in a perpetual and mHse up<m the striking contrast furnished 
series of toil^and esyes, enc^urfging the in- by bis death. Who could then have imagined 
du-try and developing tlTo resources of hi*, nut- that his imperial father would have died u 
• jo tc Emjfre. warding off the bfcws of England, prisonlt in n dilapidated stable at St. Helena, 
striving* to conciliate foes upon*tho Continent, "and that this child, the object ^f a nation’s lovo 
superintending the calamitous war in Spain, and expectation, would linger through a few 
which was every <l:y/ assuming a more lictvc hln»rt years of neglect and sorrow, and then 
mid suiuuiuury « character, tln^ jour rapidly sink into a forgotten grave! * 
passed away. Having been sc^iong absent from F»y tho ringing of hells and tho explosion ot 
France, conducting tho war upon tile banks of artillery, tho tidings of this birth were rapidly 
the Danube, lie was •under the * necessity of sp^uid over the whole of France. Josephine 
intrusting the conduct of the Spanish war to his was at Navarro. Her nohJ% ijart rejoiced in 
generals. anguish. It was in the evening of tho same 

On the evening of the 10th of March, day tlmt she was informed, by the eannon oftlie 

Marin Louisa owns placed upon tho conch of neighbouring garrison, tlmt Napoleon bad he- 
still'cring from which no regal wealth or imperial ciy ne^ father. No one. witnessed tho tears she 
rank can purchase exemption. The labofir was shed in her lonely chamber. llut atsmiduight 
lo'.g-protractcd, and her :tugui*.h was dreadful, she thus wrotifto Napoleon : — • 

Jlor attend mt physicians, in tho utmost treni- * . . , . » r .. .. 

v .n i-i of » wo , rirt Sire, — Amid the nurneflms feheitntior.s 


dutimi iuiuriueiS Niipolftnn tlmt tlio eiw w»~ < ’ !j«.— Amyl lie miupAns fclw.fotmr.* 

•.I - oxtraonlinurr .lillicltv, :md tlmt tho lift- ol'i wl r * vecutvo Irma wrjr comer ot J-rnnco 
. ither ilii- tnotlior nr the child must bo KiVu.cei. , /"«.««*? J™' »™V* "“ft 1 '" 

“ Sam the mother,” .aid Kapoh^o. lie -at fv i ‘ e * hl " ? t,w ° °f. “ '""'‘“I" r 'T h • v ' u, ^' ur * 11 

the silo of his Buffering companion dur/ii du, «" to hsten to her «l.o so oitoii m.sola.l 
twelve ion* hours of i...ony, cmlvavourin« to I JT .'“"""w ^ ^ tontd your pams. now 
to, She lit* Tears and to revive her courtly. I th . 1 * J llc ^ to u ‘ ‘ '.W ( 'f. "* 

IWivim, that M .Dohois. tho snr^av h,,l ! 1)11 m0 hdl.lied Uavillg 


“ Sin e. the mother,” said Napoleon, lie mt fv 
th.* silo of his suffering companion dun’ig 


fcodhe her tears and to revive her courage. i 
Forcyving that M. Dubois, tho surgeon, b.ulj 
lost liis prosonco of mind, lie inquired, “I, this 
n case of uulieard-of dillicnltv ?*’ • I 


erased to he your wife, dure 1 folie.iaUo you on 
becoming a fallicr^ Yes, sire ^ without hc.^i- 
tntiou ; for my sruU renders jfl.^tico to yours, in 
like ma/fnar as von know mine. I can ^fmccivo 


“1 have met with sm-1. I.eforc,” the snrg.#^ ! ! ’ i or lII * v 
replied; "but they art rare.” * Imo ma«n«r as you know toiue. I can sfluceivo 

Very wall," ^.joine.l Napoleon ; summon v . v ' rv 7°/,'°“ .ft* « , !" >"' 1 

v tf ir liirtittuW ; for-et tlmt vou are ttttentI.n K Jlvlll,! “ 1 tl,ut 1 ,w ‘ ‘’.i:, uiotm-nt. 

\U, Empress; do as you would with the hum- ; 1'“ H I U ™‘M, l»y that sympathy 
blest trail^smaa m tho'ltue. St. Denis.” ' wh,dl “g 1 ™ 8 a!t c ™ nt *- ,• 

This judicious advice was attended with happy I “1 should have desired fo have learned tlio 
results, and both moflftier and clnl l w»*w saved, of the King ol Rome from yourself, and 

It had previously been announced tlmt tlio not from the sound ot the, cannon of Lvieux,or 
cannon of tlft InVulftles shmild procluim tlie ; f»oin the couriiT of the Frefcct. f kiiow, how- 
advent of the expected heir to the throne, if j ever, that, in preference to all, your first, atten- 
th(* child were u princess, twenty-one guns were ; 11 ro ^ public authorities of the 
to be fired; if* a prince, one hundred. At six ' f>tutc, to tho foreign num*>tei>, to your family, 
o’clock in the morning of the 20th*of March, all and especially to the fortunate princess who has 
Paris was aroused by the deep booming of tho*>o I realised your dearest hopes’, bbc cannot be more 
heavy guns in annunchition qf the arrival of tlio I tenderly defroted to you than I mn, but she has 
welcome fltranger. Every windouf was tfiroivn i been^ enabled to contribute more towards your 
open. Every ear was on th^ alert. The slum-* n:y>piucss, by securing tlmt of r ranee. She 
borers were aroused from their pillows, and h fts * then, a right to your first, feelings, to all 
silence pervaded all the streets of the, busy | y our cares , and I, who was but your companion 
metropolis, as the vast throng stood motionless tin^s dr difliculty—I cannot ask more than 
to count the tidings which those explosions were : ^ or ^ P^ c(i } tl y° ur aflcctious far removed from 
thundering in their ears. Tho heart of the \ l ^ ,at occupied by the Lm press Maria Louisa, 
great capital ceased to beat, and in aM ber Not till jfou have ceased to watch by her bed- 

glowing veins the current of life stood •still, not^ill you are weary of embracing your son, 

► The twenty first gun was fired. Tift interest "JU you take your pen to converse with your 

was now intense beyond conception. F ff a fttend. * I ^1 wai ^* t 

moment the gunners delayed the next discharge, 14 Meanwhile it is not posable fog me to delay 
and Pan* stood waiting in breathless suspense, telling you that more than an/ one m tho world 
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do I rejoice in your joy ; and you will not doubt 
my sincerity when I here say, that, *far from 
.feeling on affliction at a sacrifice necessary for 
the repose of all, I congratulate myself on 
having made it, since I now si^Tef alone. Bat 
I am wrong ; I do pot suffer while you arc 
happy, and I have but onp rcgCet in not having 
yet done enough to provq how dfcar you were to 
qpe. I have no account of thqfhealtli of tlic 
Empress. I dare to depend upon you, tire, so 
far as r to hope that I shall hatfe circumstantial 
details of the great event which secures the 
perpetuity of the name you have so nobly fjlius-i 
trated. Eugene* and Ilortensc will write me, 
imparting their own satisfaction ; but it is from 
you that I desire tp know if your child bo well— 
if he resembles you — if I shall one duy be per- 
mitted to sec him. In short, I expect from you 
unlimited confidence, and upon such I huvo 
some claims, in consideration, sire, of the boifnd- 
less attachment C J&all cherish for you while life 
ren*Jns." 

Josephine had but just despatched this letter 
when a courier was announced with a note fry m 
the Emperor. With intense agitation, She re- 
ceived froftii the youthftil and fnlgile page the 
billet, and immediately retired to her private 
apartment. Half an hour elapsed before she 
ngnin mado her appearance. Her eyes v/hru 
swollen with weeping, and the billet, which she 
still held in her hand, was blurred with her tears. 
She gave the page a note to the Emporor in 
vply, and presented him, in token of her appre- 
ciation of the tidings which he lmd brought, a 
email 'morocco case, containing a diamond 
breast-pin and live thousand francs in gold. 

Then, with d* Uemulous «. bioo, she read the 
EmpStofs note to her friends. Its concluding 
lines were — This infant, in roncert with our I 
Engine, will constitutd'iby happiness and that of 
franco .’ 1 

As Josephine jrend these words with emphasis, 
she exclaimed, “Is it possible to bo more* 
amiable ? C«uld anything be better calculated, 
to soothe whatever,, nrglit be painful in my 
thoughts at this moment, did I not so sincerely 
love the Emperor? This uniting my son with his 
own is, indeed, worthy of him who, when he 
wills, is the most delightful of npcn. This is it 
which has so much moved me.’’ v 

Notwithstanding tbo jealousy of Maria Louisa, 
Napoleon arranged a plan by which he presented 
to Josephine the idolized child. The interview 
took place at the Royal Pavilion, near Paris. *> 

Shortly after this interview, Josephine tliHis 
wrote to Napoleon: — 

11 Assuredly, sire, It was not mere* curio^itf 
which led me to desire to meet tho King of 
Rotno ; I wished to examine his countenance — 
to hear the sound of his voice, so like your pwn 
—to behold you caress & son on whom centre 
so many hopes, and to repay him the tenderness 
which you lavished on my pwn EugSne # 1 When 
you recall lio*v doarjy you lovod amine, you will 
not be surprised at my affection for the son pf 


[fen. 

Another, sirfoe lie U your* likewise, ifor deem 
either Culse or exaggerated, soptiv .ents whidh yau 
have so fully experienced i/Lyour own jigart. 
The moment I saw you enter, bearing the young 
Napoleon in your hands, was unquestionably one 
of the flappieBt of my life* Jt effaced/ Mr a 
time, the recollpctiop of all that had preceded 
it#, for never havu I received from you a more' 
touching ifiark of almcti^n — it is more: it is 
one of csteeqi— of (Sincere attachment. Still, I 
am perfectly sensible, *sife, that those meetings 
which afford tnfi so much pleasure cannot fro-, 
quently be renewed, and I muse nok so far 
intrude on your compliance as to put it often 
under contribution/ Let £his sacrifice toyour 
domestic tranquillity bo one proof more of my 
desire to make* you happy.” 

At St. 'IJelona, Napolfeon said— “It is but 
ju«tice to observe that, as soon as the Emperor 
showed himself resolved on the divorce, Jose- 
phine consented to it. It cost her, it is true, a 
serefb sacrifice, but she submitted without mur- 
muring, and without attempting to avail herself 
of those obstacles which she might, however 
uselessly, have opposed to the measure. Sho 
conducted herself with the utmost, grace and 
address. She desired that the yiecroy mi» lit 
conduct tho proceedings, and she herself made 
offers c? service with regard to the house of 
Austria. 

Josephine would willingly have seen Maria 
Louisa. Slie frequently spoke of hey with gr at 
interest, ns w<r!l as of the young Kingjof L'ojoo. 
Maria Louisa, on her part, behaved wonderfully 
well to Eugene and Hortense* but sic inuui- 
festfd tho utmost dislike, and even jealousy, of 
Josephine. I wished one day to take her to 
Malmnisoft, but she* burst into tears when I 
made the proposal. She said she did not object 
to ivy visiting Josephine, only slnv did not wish 
to know it. But, whenever she suspected Aiy 
intention of going to Malmaison, there was no 
stratagem which she did not employ fdr the sake 
of annoyyig me. She neyer left me; and, ns 
these visits seemed to vex her exceedingly, I did 
violence to my own feelings, an * 1 scarcely ever 
went to Malmaison. Still, however, when I did 
happen to go, I was sure to encounter a flood of 
tears nud a multitude of contrivances*of every 
kind.” * * 

Baron ( Mcneval, private secretary to the Em- 
peror, and also subsequently to Marin Louisa, 
thus 4 te*trfi<fc respecting Napoleon's domestic 
'character : — * 

u The Emperor, burdened with care, and per- 
ceiving himself upon the eve of a rupture with 
Russia, occupied Tiis time between the multi- 
plied labours if his cabinet, reviews, and the 
work of his ministers. It was in the society of • 
his wife and his Bon that he sought the only re- 
creation fipr which he hod any taste. The few 
moments A/ leisure which the toils of the day c 
left^Jiim he consecrated to his son, whose totter- 
ing steps. he loved to guide with even feminine 
solicitude. 'When the precious child stumbled 


c 
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and fell beforo^lis fatlicr could prev^t it, lie waf her, wliat it all meant. * I love you too well/ 
received Vith cfrc&es and with joyous shouts of site rep’iwh 'not to hide your anger from the 
laughter. ThoKmnress assisted iu those family ci*owd fc in tno court-yard. You, perhaps, will 
seen** hut she t©|i§ a ltss active part than the one day be called to govern all those people ; 
Emperor. This trio, whose simplicity compelled and wlmt would thqy say if they saw you iu 
one to forget tkeir unspeakable grandeur, pre- such a fit of r W$? Do you think they woul l 
senttfl #the touching spectacle of * citizen’s ever obey you if ft£y kneit you to he ho wicked V’ 
household, united by ties of # the*no*t tender af- Upon this, the. child Asked pardon, and pro- 
jection. Who could havc^imadined tfie desthfy niised never a^ain to gfive way to such fits o( 
reserved for those whcgcomposea it ? That man, ung -r. This,” * ho Emperor continued, ‘ was 
who Has been represented as ■insensible to senti- language very different from that addressed by 
ments of sympathy and Kindness, was a tender M. Villeroi to Louis XV. ‘ Behold ail tin sc 
Jiusban&and father.” • » people, Iny prince/ said he. ‘They belong t<* 

The ffillourtng well-authentiegfted anecdote, you. •All the nun you see yonder are yours.'” 
related by Baron MenevalJtaijuHfiilly illustrates Napoleon cherished this child with uu intemily 
the social spiiitof Nafgjcon. The remembrance of affection which no earthly love bus, perhaps, 
of a taste imbibed in the familiarly of the do- ever surpassed. “l)o I deceiVe myself,” taiil 
mestic life which she had pussqfi in her youth, he, one day at St. Helena, to the Counters Mou- 
inspired tho Empress one day to make an tholon, “ in * imagining that this ?ock, all big it- 
■ omelet. While she way employed fn that ira- ful it is, would be an elyshun jf my son wcid 
portant culinary operation, the Emperor, un- by my side ? On receiving mtc* my arms that 
announced, entered the room. The Empress, a infant, so many tim a fervently implored-# if 
little embarrassed, endeavoured to conceal 3n*j Heaven, could 1 have believed tliat one day ho 
operations. “Ah!” exclaimed the Emperor, wo.dd have became the source of my greatest 
wifli a latent smile, “ wliut is going on here? au^|iish? Yes, inadaino, every day li« costs mo 
It seems to me I perceive a singular odour, as of tears of blood. I imagine to myself thd most 
frying.” Then, passing round the Empress, he horrid events, wTiich I cannot remove Trom my 
discovered the chafing-dish, the silver Kuuqrpan in mind. 1 see either the potion or the empoisoned 
which the butter began to melt, the salad bowl, fruit which is about to terminate tho days of thut 
and the eggs. “How!” exclaimed thoiEm- yoiuPg iimocent by the most cruel suffi rings. • 
peror; “ are you making an omelet ? You ..nowj r Com pas donate in y weakness, niadumu; console 
aiothing about it. I will show you how it if] me!” 

done.” lie iirmflfdhitely took lus place at the Soon afrer the hirih of the King of Rome, 
table, and weft t to work with tho Impress, she Napiieon tvmf emphited erecting a palace for him 
serving as aissistant-cook. Tho omelet was at upon yjie banks of the Scin«% nearly opposite the 
last made, and one side was fried. Now came bridge of Jena. The government accoPiurigly 
the difficulty of turning it by tossing it over with attempted to purchase tile houses situated upon 
artistic skill in the frying-pan. /Napoleon, in the the ground. They hftfl obtained ull except tho 
■attempt, awkwardly tossed*it' upon tfco floor* »dilupidute<k hut of a cooper, which was estii'imted 
Smiling, he said, “I have given myself credit to be worth uTiout twelve hundred andsfifry francs, 
for more exalted talent* than I possess;” and ^je Tho owner, a mulish man, fiiTding the possession 
left jlie Emprdls .undisputed mistress of the of his hut to be quite essential to the plan, de- 
cuisine. * niunded ten thouH;fnd francs. 'JJJie exorbitant 

Madame 4c Montesquieu was appointed go- demand was repor od to the Emperor. He rc- 
T'crness to the infant Prince. She was a woman pljpd, “It is exorbitant; hut tho po«JT man will 
of rare cxcolleijc* of character, and noflly dis- be turned out of his home ; pajsit to him.” Tho 
charged her responsibilities. “ Madame Montes- man, linding his demand so promptly acceded 
Auieu,” said NajJMcon affSt. Helena, “was u to, immediately declared tliat, upon further rc- 
woman of singular merit. Her piety was sin- flection, he could not afford to scdl it for less than 
cere, and her principles excellent. She had tho thirty thousand fr^itcs. All expostulations were 
highest claims on my esteem and regard. I in vain. Tfce architect knew not wliat to do. 
wanted half a dozen like her. I would* have He was afraid to annoy the Emperor again with 
given them all appointments equal to* their the subject, and yet he could not proceed with 
deserts* The following anecdote will afford a his plan. The Emperor was again appealed to. 
correct idea of the manner in gvhicli Mudanie “•This fellow/’ said Napoleon, “ trifles with us ; 
Montesquieu managed tho King of Rome. The but there is no help for it. Wc must pay the 
apartments of the young Prince were on the money.” . The cooper now increased his price 
ground-floor, and looked out on tfie court of the to Hfty thousand francs. The Emperor, when 
Tuileries. At almost every hour in the day, inforri»ed*of it, said indignantly, “ The man is 
numbers of people were looking in at^he window u wretch. * I will not purchase bis house. It 
in the hope of seeing him. One day, when Jic shall remain where it is, a monument of my 
was in a violent fit of passion, and rebelling resp ctafbr 8ie laws.” The plans of the architect 
.•furiously against the authority of Madame Mom* were clanged. The works were in progress at 
' telquien, she immediately ordered all the shutters the time #f Napoleon's overthrow. The poor 
to be closed. The child, surprised at tho suddez? cooper, M. Bonvivant, funding himself in the 
darkness, asked Maman Quint , as he usqjl £b call midst of rubbish dbd building zflaWrials, bitterly 
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lamented his folly. He was living, a few years f putting ttArn to death. ieml&I arrests took 
ago, at Passy, still at work at ljis*mitle. The plae*, which were followed by T trial and-capital* 
Bourbons, on their return to Paris, threw down punishment There jp nofrjaubt that, if J had 
the rising walls of the palace, and destroyed not detained the ’Sicilian oflrccr, he might have 
their foundations. • * * found his way back to the Qupen, and made her 

“One day, at Conjpiegne/^ys the Duko of, untic^ato, by two mouths^thp period fpf«J:irry- 
Gaiita, “ I wus wnlking-witli^Iie Emperor in the , ing her flan ipto effect, which would have hap- 
park, when the Iiijig of Rome 'appeared, in the j period previously the English being apprised 
• arms of his nurse, accompanied^ his governess, of it. If has bm» tf verj prevalent opinion that 
tho yountess of Montesquieu. After caressing | every met^is of destroying the English* would * 
liis son for a few moments, *be continued his I find acceptance witluthfe Einperbr. In refutation 
walk, saying to me, ‘Behold a child vrfio would of this, 1 liavp just related a fact fl'hinh is per- 
liave been far happier to have been horp a p«i-7 sonnl to hiqp, and which is # stiil unknown m 
vatc individual, with a moderate income. lie 'France, because he had ordered me not to 
is destined to bear a heavy burden upon bis ! divulge it to the Vofld.” 
shoulders.’ ”, | “ JSiivary,” said Nnpofcon at St. Helena, “ re- 

The Duko of Rovigo, then minister of police, j lutes a circmlistalico which is perfectly true. ITo 
relates an nnqpdote highly illustrative of thc u e , appears ^;o lufvc prc>cryed some order which I 
.times. We introduce it in his words. The event ' wrote on the occasion, «us well as to have recol-«* 
occurred in tk.j jgptunm of the year 1810. e I lected some of my expressions. I did not like 
“ A Siciliaft Hrig of war hove in sight of one to have it publicly mentioned, as it implicated 
efr the small ports of Dalmatia. It landed an 1 sc^car n relation to my son. 1 did not wish to 
ofliccr belonging to the Sicilian navy, who was *have it known that one so neqjiy allied hv blood 
in the confidential omploymcntPof the late (^tecn , to him could bo capable of proposing so atroAnus 
of N:i|4' i s and Sicily. She sent him offiiiany to uu act as that made bv Caroline to me. It was 
the priiteipal oilicor in command, for whom lies ; to make a second Sicilian Vespers ; to manners 
was tho hearer of a most extraordinary coin- all the English army and the English in Sicilv, 
mission. Mu&hul Murmont having sent him to which sbo offered to clTcot, provided I would 
me, I interrogated him, and received his vjrittcn 1 support and afford her a-sistance after the deed 
declaration, to which lie uflixed his signature. was/donc. I threw the agent who was the 
It related that the Queen of Sicily, who wasLbearcr of the proposal into prison, where lip 
impatient to shako off the English yoke, had '•remained until the revolution which sent me to 


resolved to attempt it by renewing against them 
the Sicilian Ves/iera* 1 as soon as she might feel i 
sati*ii^l that, in tho event of failure, slifc might 
rely upon finding an asylum in some part of 
Italy, limlerdhfi French dominion. The officer 
lidded that everything was in readiness for the 
execution of this project. It was*to take place 
immediatftTy after ddu return to Sicily, lie laid 
open all t!*e means of success which the Queen 
had at her command. # • 

“.After receiving tho declaration of tho Sicilian j 
ollicir, it Jecamo my dutv to communicate if to j 
tiie Emperor, llo read the whole proposal, fcud 
could not repress’his indignation at the presump- 
tion that lie could have lent his assistance to 
such a cowardly massacre. Ho ordered me to 
detain tho Sicilian officer, # wl*> wm, in conse- 
quence, lodged in the Castle bf Vincennes, where 
lie was still confined when the Allies entered 
Puris. Ho has since died. Ilis name was Amelia, 
and must still be fouud inserted in tlio registers 
of tho court of that dungeon, where it may 
readily be seen. A few months after this^iveht, 
the foreign newspapers alluded to the discovery 
made by tho English in Sicily of # a project for 

—r**— 

51 About tlio middle of tho thirteenth century, Charles 
of Ai\Juu established himself in possession of Naples and 
Sicily. A widespread conspiracy was organized against 
the French. On the 30th of March, 1282, at# he hour 
of vesper#, the conspirators suddenly arose dpon their 
unsuspecting victims, and an awful scone of carnage 
ensued. Neither ago nor-sex was sfferedf Aged men, 
women, and children were cut down mercilessly lo tlio 
chamheis and in the afreets. Tills masaacie hat ever 
a.nee been called the SHrilUm Vapert* 


Elba. He must have bean, found, «'unmig others, 
in tho pr&ons that were allotted for* state 
crilnillals. ,, 
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Testimony of N:ip>r to tlu* oIi.umcht of Napoleon — 
Ko. murks of ll.izlitt — Adnik-don** pt Cisrlereajrh, 
Scott, ami Loekh.nt — Nature of the strife— Napoleon’s 
iippliyvtinn to Ins allies — j Jlostilo movements of Alex- 
ander— Ueiidczvoiia at Presdun-jCoufulence of the 
Kinprior— ’I chtimony of Savary— l.Yhictmiec of Na- 
poleon's generals— Million of Ac A blip de Erailtf- 
Stilking remarks to the Duko ol liucta —Magnificent 
designs of the Emperor. 

The “IJidory of the Peninsular War,” by 
Colonel Napier, lias become r ue of the British 
classes. It is a mugni ncent. tribute to the genius 
aqd the grandeur of the Duko of Wellington. 
Colonel Napier, aiding with Ills sword in the over- 
throw of Napdfeon, surely will not be accused 
of being the blind eulogist of liis illustrious foe. 
Ho thus testifies respecting the character of the 
French Empetor, and tho cause ho so nobly 
advocated* 

“ Deep, unmitigated hatred of democracy was, 
indeed, the moving spring of the English Tories 1 
policy. Nauoleon was warred against, not, as 
they pletenued, because he was a tyrant and a 
i usurper, for he was neither; not because his 
iuvasiou at Spain was uiyust, but because ha 
was thd powerful and successful enemy of aristo* 
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cratio privPego. lie»jimppInoss und in(Jfepeiulencc ?hiid formed with that end, never for himself 
*>f ttys £eniusulai fere wordS without meaning iu personally ; mid hence it is thut the multitude! 
their state papers'tflck speeches. and thoir anger of many nations instinctively revere his memory, 
and notification were extreme when they found And neither the monarch nor the aristocrat, 
success against the Emperor hod fostered that dominant thou^i ^ icy* be by his fall, [eel thorn- 
demoaififigy it was tlicij object to destroy. # * selves so easy i ft f,heir hi$i phicea as to rejoice 
“Such was Napoleon’s situation; arid as he much in their victory. , 
read the signs of tho^times tPul^lio kpow that- “In 18 li, tluS white ncoloyrs (the Bourbon 
in his military skill, and the rage of ‘the pea- flag) were sup|Wtcd by foreign urmies, ami * 
•sants afe the ruvages of ftio enqfny, lia must find misfortune had bowed the groat dcmoqpatio 
tho means to exttfeate himself from his diAicul- chief to the earth;* but when, rising again in bis 
ties, or, rutliej to extricate his country, for self woudrou.timight, lie came back alone from Elba, 
lifld no pla^o in a liis policy, save asciis personal po^er people, with whom only patriotism is 
glory was identified with France and her pros- ever to bo found, and that because they are 
perity. Never before did S(iu world see a man poor, and therefore unsophisticated, crowded to 
soaring so high und devoid of all selli&h ambi- meet him nnd hail him as n father. Not because 
tion. Let those who, honestly seeking t ruth, they held him blameless. Who born of woman 
doubt this, study Napoleon carefully. Let them is? They demanded redress of grievances, even 
jead the record of his second abdication, pub- while they clung instinctively to him as their . 
lislied by liis brother Lucjeu, that stern repub- stay find protection against tl^j fcteust tyranny 
lican who refused kingdoms as the price of his of aristocracy.*' • 

principles, and they will doubt no longer. # The pi iucipal charges which lmvo been brought 

“Napoleon's power was supported in Franco *oguii tit Napoleon are the massacre of tho pri- 
hy time deep sense of his goodness as a wive- ; soiick at 'Julia mid tho poisoning of the sick 
reign, and that admiration for liis genius, which 1 iu the hospital there, the execution of the Duke 
pervaded the poorer and middle glasses of' the ; d’Enghieii, the hiTarioii of Spain, the dhrorco of 
people; by the love which they bore towards . JuHrph in e, and the war with Russia. lie has 
him, and still bear for his memory, because ho ; also generally been accused of deltiging Europe 
cherished the principles of a just equality. , in blqod, impelled by his ldvo of war, and to 
They loved him also lor his incessant aviV»ty gratify liis insatiable ambit ion. We have thus 
ip the public service, his freedom from all ifur recorded, in reference to these cases, the 
private vices, and because his public works, j facts, together with Napoleon's explanations, aud 
wondrous for J: heir number, their utility, and , also tlys searching com merit of his foes. Before 
grundqpr, nqvcr stood still. Unde? him tho , entering upon a narrative of tho events of tlwa 
poor man never wanted work. To France ho ; Russiair campaign, it is necessary, with wno 
gave nobl? institutions, a comparatively just ( degree of minuteness, to explain the complicated 
code of laws and glory unmatched since the ( causes of the war. — , , r > 

days of tho Romans. # b f William JIazlitt, in the following tenns^re- 

“The troops idolised Napoleon. Wei? they j cords his view of the inlhienco of Englaud in 
might. And to assert tneir attachment com- { promoting the Russian wur .*-» * 

rneneod only wh^i they became soldiers, is t* j “ Let a country,” says he, “ bo so situated as 
acknowledge that liis excellent qualities and i to annoy other? at ptya&uro, hint to bo itself in- 
grcattietri of mind turned hatred into devotion 1 accessible to attack ; let it bo sublet to a bead 
the moment lib was approached. But Napoleon j who is governed cutirely by liis will and pas- 
never was hated by th<^ people of France ; he ! siorfs, and either deprived of or deaf to reason ; 
was their own erection, and they loved him bo j let it go to war with a neighbouring state wrong- 
nj monarch was iwver lov^l before. His .march ; fully, or for the worst of all possible causes, to 
from Cannes to Paris, surrounded by hundreds ' overturn the independence of a nation and the 
of thousands of poor men who were not sol- J liberties of mankind^ let it be defeated at first 
diers, enu never bfl clFuced nor disfigured. For by the spirit und resentment kindled by a wanton 
six weeks, at any moment, any assassin nyght, and unprovoked attack, and by tho sense of 
by a single shot, have acquired the reputation shame and irresolution occasioned by the wenk- 
of a tyrannicide, and obtained vpst re warns be- ness of its pretended motives and the baseness 
sides from the trembling monhrehs and tflristocrats of it£ real ones ; let it, however, persevere, und 
of the earth, who scrupled not tfc instigate men rnflke jl vow of lasting hatred and of war to ex- 
to the shameful deed. Many there were base termination, listening only to disappointed pride 
enough to undertake, but none so hardy a* to and revenge, > and relying on its own security; 
execute the crime, and Napoleon, •guided by the let Joi*i with others, influenced by similar 
people of France, passed unharmed a throne, counsels, but not exempted, by their situation, 
whence it required a million of foreign bayonets from su lie ring the consequences, or paying the 
to drive him. From the throne they drove him, just and natural forfeit of disgrace, disaster, and 
tyit not from the thoughts and hearts of men. i mortiticVion for the wrong they had meant to 
If But, as I have before said, aud it if* true, inflict on truth and liberty ; let it still held out, 
Napoleon's ambition was for the greatness and, watching (A* miking opportunities to bully, to 
prosperity of France, for the regeneration of wheedle, to stir up the passions, # or tempt the 
Europe, for the stability of the system whioh he avarice of countries, smarting under old wounds 
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to engage in new wars Jfor which they are not returned tp the policy of the L 'oblcs. Tho in- 
prepared, and of which they undergo oil ^he habitants of Sweden^ dii*guAtc<jtwitli the conduct,, 
punishment; lot it laugh at tlie Humes Chat of tlieir mad king, Gustavus’tLV., fjecled*him 
consume tho vitals pi outer kingdoms, exult in from the throno. Hoping sto secure ajwpular. 
the blood that is shed, end bor>t that it is the rights, and to obtain the favour of France 
richer for all the money that if squanders; let agairftt the encroachments* of Russia, they 
it, after having exflfousted^ftelf in invectives elected, after various politico* vicissitu^; lJer- 
ngninst anarchy and licentiousness, and made a nadotte to tbfc vacant throne. The Prince of 
t military chieftain Necessary to suppress the very 1 > onto-C£*vo whs a marshal of France. He was 
evils it had engendered, cry out against ties- one of the ablest or Nipolcon’s generals. IIe v , 
pothftn and arbitrary sway ; t « let it, unsatisfied liad marri<!31 Mademoiselle C)? r y, a slate!* of the 
with calling to its aid all the fury of political wife of Joseph Bonaparte. The Swedish elvc^* 
prejudice and national hatred, proceed { 6 blackenr tors supposed'dint this choice wouliihbc peculiarly 
the character . A f the only person who ca?i haftle gratifying ix> Napoleon; but it wits not so. 
its favourite projects, so that his name shall Though Nnpolcon had ever treated Beraadotto 
seem to taint the air and his existence to oppress with great kindness and forbearance, there was 
the earth, and ail this without tho least found a- but little sympathy between them. When in- 
tion, by the means of a free press, and from the formed of tho plection, Napoleon replied — 
peculiar and 'iilmost exclusive pretension of a “ It would not become me, the elected mo- 
‘whole poopl^ tq morality and virtue; It*, the narcb of Ifiio people, Po set myself against the 
deliberate ai?.d '‘Will disregard of truth and elective franchise of other nations. I, however," 
decency produce irritation and ill-blood; let the he afterwards said, “felt a secret instinct that 
repeated broaches of treaties impose new and Bdi'hudottc was a serpent whom I wa? nourishing 
harder terms on kings who have no respect to in my bosom." 1 

their word, and nations who have no will of‘ ( ,heir The newly-elcctcd Prince immediately 'paid 
own ; ljjt the profligate contempt of tho ordinary Ins rospodts to tho Emperor, who received him 
rules of" warfare cause reprisals, and give a frankly. • 

hftndlo to complain against in jus: ice and foul ‘‘As you nro offered the crown of Sweden,” 
play; let the uselessness of all that had been said Napoleon, '* I permit you to accept it. I 
done, or that is possible, to bring about a ‘peace had ‘nother wish, as you know. But, in short, 
and disarm an unrelenting and unprincipled it is^your sword which has made you a king, 
hostility, lead to desperate and impracticable Vimd yon arc sensible that it is not for me to 
attempts, and the necessary consequence will he, stand in the way of your good fortune.” 
that the extreme wrong will assume the appear- lie then entered very fully witfr him into tho 
nncfl of the extreme right; nations g-oaniug whole plan of liis policy, in wliicft Betiiadotto 
under tho iron yoke of the victor, and forgetting j appeared entirely to concur. Every day ho 
that they were tho aggressors, will only feel J attended tho Kmporor's levee* with his son, mix* 
that they are 1 ' tho agjjfteved party, and will ; mg with the other courtiers. By such means 
endeavour to shake off their humiliation at i lie coit pletely gained the heart of Napoleon, 
whatever 'cost ; subjects rill make common j Ho was about to depart poor. Unwilling 
cause with their ''rulers to remove tlie evils i that his general should present himself to the. 
which tho latter have brought upon them. : Swedish throne in that necessitous state, like a 
“In the indiscriminate confusion, nations will mere adventurer, the Emperor generously pre- 
be attacked that lmve given no sufficient or tin- sented him with two millions of francs out of his 
mediate provocation, and their resistance wifi be own treasury. He even granted to his family 
the signal for a general rising. In the determi- the endowments wliicAl, ns* a foreign prince, 
nation not to yield till all is lost, the war will he Bernadette could no longer hjih*elf retain ; and 
carried on to a distance and on a scale, when they finally parted oft apparently terms of m*.« 
success becomes doubtful at every step, and tual satisfaction. 

reverses from the prodigioufJ^xtent of the means Alexander had for a long «rimc been importn- 
crnployed, more disastrous and irretrievable ; and nato in hh demands that Napoleon should pledge 
thus, without any other change in the object or him<&lf that the kingdom of Poland should 
principles of the war than a perseverance in nevef be re-established, and that the Duchy of 
iniquity, and an utter defiance of consequences, \Varsaw n which had been the Prussian share of 
the original wrong, aggravated a thousandfold, Poland, should receive no accession of strength, 
shall turn to seeming right— impending fruin to On the absolute refusal of Napoleon to eonsent 
assured triumph; and marches to Paris and to these conditions, Alexander replied ig lan- 
exterminating manifestoes not only gain impu- gnage of irritation and menace. * 
nity and forgiveness, but be converted into “ What means Russia,” said Napoleon to the 
beligious processions, 7c Dcums, ahd solemn* envoy of ^ Alexander, “by holding each lan- 
aroathing strains for the deliverance of man- gunge ? Does she desire war ? If I had wished 
kind. So much can be done by fue jfilful in- to re-establish Poland, 1 need but have said so, 
frtuation of one country and one man/ and c|»ould not have, in that case, withdrawn 

Russia was now continuing dgily Ip exhibit a my troops from Germany. But I will not ais- 
more hostile aspect. ''Disappointed in the co- " honour myself by declaring that the Polish 
operation ekp&ted from Napoleon, Alexander kingdoms shall never be re-established, nor 
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tender myself ridfc nlcras by using tho*Iangimgo j ‘"My dejtr Caulainconrt,’ snid Alexander to 
of thfc Biviiiity. (ft would sully my mornoi$ to i me <ono evening, when wo were conversing on 


put my real to an aol ferhick recognised the par- the balcony of the Empress's apartments . 1 Na- 
tition of Poland. Much more would it dis- poleon ought to be made acquainted with the 
honour me to declare- that the realm sbpuld plots which are Vtt* hutching against him. I 
never 68 ‘restored. *Nfl> ! I can enter into no en- have concealed rifling fron; you, my dear duke, 
gagement that would operate jptgaiest tlio brave In my confidence, ? hav^* perhaps overstepped 
people who have served me so irell, aad With j the limits of strlbt propriety.^ Tell your Km- 
auch constant good-will smd devotion." * peror ell that I have revealed to yon ; toll him 


Alexander next demanded^ that pNapoleon J all that 3 ou have soon and rend; tell him that 
should guarantee to hinPtfco possession of the here the earth trcinbles beneath my feet; \ hat 
right bank and the mouths of therDanube, and here, in aiy own empire, he has rendered my 
also of thb provinces of Moldavia r.nd WhI- j porsitioi'j intolerable hy his violation of tr« atics. 
lachia. But Napoleon, in deference to Turkey i Transmit to him from mo this crfndid and final 
and Austria, refused lend his assi tauce to j declaration. If once the wnr be iinally entered 
these acts of encroachment. He would ►imply j.upon, cither he, Napoleon, or I, Alexander, must 


consent to leave those nations to settle those ; luso our crown.’ " 

difficulties among themselves, with'out any inter- j The violation of treaties hero inferred to was 
Terence on his part. • • | Napoleon s sc ; znre of the territories of Oldenburg 

The English cabinet immed : ntcly took ad - 1 to prevent smuggling. ^ •> > 

vantage of these new perplexities into which i Napoleon, weary of fields of urbod, was cx- 
Napoleon was plunged. Agents were sent^to ‘ tromcly reluctant again to draw the sword. The 
St. Petersburg toeform a new coalition against, consolidation of his empiro demanded peace. 
Napoleon. Constitutional England and despotic • Froifc, after a stftiggle of twenty years against 
Russia joined hands to crush the 41 Emperor of , combined Europe, was anxious for b repose, 
the Republic." Tho cabinet of St. .Tames opened ! Under these citcumstunccs, Napolcoi* again 
its treasures of gold to the Czar, and offered tlio • made the most strenuous endeavours to pro- 
most efficient co-operation with its re- isile^s ! mote peace. lie sent an envoy toPtho Czar with 
navy and its strong armies. The Russian were ’ assurances of his most kind, fraternal feeling 8 , 
encouraged to hostilities by the ftssnrnnconhnt * -(Io pledged himself tlmt he would do nothing, 
Napoleon was so entangled in the Spanish war f directly or indirectly, to instigate the re-cstu- 
that lie could withdraw no efficient forces to re- ] bliahment of the kingdom of Poland ; promised 
sist the armieo of Russia. any reasonable indvinnilicat’on for paBt griev- 

“ Dhring She last months of my sojourn in St. unccs; and even consented to allow Russia to 
Petersburg,” says Caulamcourt, “ how frequently relax trio rigours of the Continental systepfr Jiy 
did Alexander make me the confidant of his opening her ports, under licenses, to English 
anxious feelings I England, the • implaeabftj ! goods. P>ut Russ : a wr«j now nnt\er»the influence 
enemy of France, maintained secret upspnts ab 4 >\‘ the cabinet of St. Jufhes. The English could 
the court of Russia, for»tho purpose of stirring not long retain their positions in the Peninsula 
np disaffection and discontent around the throne, unless they could cause Nfipoleon afeain to bo 
The English eaWnet was well aware that a prtf- assailed from Jtho North. The war party was 
pRgntida war was impossible as long as Russia in the ascendant. 9 In tliesex-oncessions of Na- 
sliould continue allied to Franco. On this point poleon tho Czar thought lie Baw l*it indications 
all the Powers were agreed, and tho consequence of weakness. lie, therefore, influenced by tho 
was, that all tho sovereigns were perjured, one hostile nobles, replied that he woulcr accopt the 
only excepted.’ *IIe was to be seduced from bis terms, provided, first, that *Napoleon would 
Allegiance or doolhcd to destruction. Alexander, pledge himself to resist any atterfpt of tho 
at the period to wliich I am now referring, was Poles to regain their independence; secondly, 
no longer a guy, thoughtless young man. The that lie would nllcyv Russia to take possession 
circumstances bjjgwliich he found tyroself sur-’ of a portion of flio Duchy of Warsaw; and, 
rounded had forcS a train of serious rcftsctioi* thirdly, thrft lie would withdraw all his troops 
on his mind, and he seemed perfectly to under- from Germany, and retire beyond the Rhine, 
stand tho peculiarity of his personal position. Kourakin, the Russian ambassador, in sub- 
In his private conversations with me, he often mining this insulting ultimatum to the cabinet 
said many things which he would not have said ot tho Tuileries, signified his intention to quit 
to his own brothers, and which possibly he could Paris in eight days if they were not accepted, 
not have said with safety to bis ministers. Be- The indignation of Napoleon was strongly 
neath an exterior Air of confidence, he concealed arcWF^L* 

the most gloomy apprehensions. In<the irritated “ It was long," said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
feeling which then pervaded the public mind in “ since I had been accustomed to such a tone, 
Russia, Alexander's intimacy with tlio Freilch aud 1 was*ot in the habit of allowing myself to 
* ambassador was severely reprehended, find $10 be anticipated. 1 could have marched to Russia 
knew it. We sometimes enjoyed a hearty laugh at the head of the re b t of Europe. The enter- 
at finding ourselves competed to make assi#- prise wo^ popular. TJra cause was European, 
nations with os much secrecy as two young It was the last effort that regained 4 o be made 
lovers* * | by France. Her fate, and that of the new 
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European system, depended upon the Btrugeldtf 
Russia was the lust resource of England. • Yet 
Alexander and I were in the condition or two 
boasters, who, without wishing to tight-, were 
endeavouring to frightep cach*otber. I would 
most willingly have inuirmiired pence, being 
surrounded and nvhrwlicli^Ai hy unfavourable 


convinces me tiuit ivlexnnt^r wus even ie a s 
desirous of war than myself.” 

It. reference to those difficulties, Napier savs: 
“The unrnatclied power of Napoleons genius 
was now being displayed in a wonderjiil mamjert 
His interest, l#is inclination, and his expectation 
were alike opposed to a war with Russia. Hut 
Alexander and himself, each hoping that a me- 
nacing display*' of strength would reduce the 
other to negotiation, advanced, stop by step, till 
blows could fin longer he avoided. Napoleon, a 
1 man capably of sincere friendship, lind rel&d too 
Jim eh and tyowong on the existence of u like 
filling in the Rushan Kmperor; and, misled 
perhaps hy the sentiment of his own energv, did 4 ! 
not sufficiently allow for the firing intrigues of 
a court whero tlie secret conibinutions oV the 
nobles formed tlio real governing power. 

“ With a court so situated, angry negotiations, 
once commcTMied, rendered war inevitable, and 
the more especially that the Uiuruim cabinet, 
which had lung determined on hostilities, thougl: 


* [MM. 
f tom," say* Alison, 


11 According to his usuai* ctfett 
11 y^ien about to commence tl£ most ser^ou^ hos- 
tilities, Napoleon made jp^oposals of j)jace to 
England. Th/‘ terms now offered were, ‘ That 
the integrity of Spain should bo guaranteed; 
tba^Franee should renounce* all extei^st, of her 
empire 'on the side of tne Pyrenees ; that the 
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circumstances ; and hi l I have sinco lenrncd I reigning dyn?st;f of Spqin should be declared 

: — i - t independent, and the country governed by the 

national institution of tfte Cortes; that the inde- 
pendence and Rociyifey of l^irtugal should he 
guaranteed, and the house of Brnganza reign in 
that kingdom; that the kingdom’ of Naples 
should remain in the hands of its present ruler, 
and that of Sicily with its present king; and that 
Spain, Portugal, and Ithly should be evacuated 
by the French and British troops, both by *and 
and pea/ «■ 

“ To these proposal/Lord Castlereagh replied 
that if, by the term ‘reigning dynasty,’ the 
French government meant the royal authority of 
Spain and its government as now vested in 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Cortes assembled 
under his authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinand VII., no negotiations could be ad- 
mitted on such a basis.” 

The desire for peace must have been incon- 
ceivably strong in the bosom of Napoleon to have 
rendered it possible for him thus perscveringlv 
to p/bnd with his arrogant foes. lie was rc- 


undecided as to the tinio of drawing the sword, V pulsed, insulted, treated with unblushing perfidy, 


was well aware of the secret designs and proceed 
ings of Austria in Italy, and of the discontent of 
M unit. The Hollanders were known to^dcsTe 
independence* and tlio deep hatred wlrtcli the 
pGoptfc of Prussia boro to the French was a 
matter of notoriety. Bernadotto, who very early 
had resolved* td cast dovPn the ladder by which 
he rose, was the secret adviser of thAe practic'd 
against Napoleon's power in Italy, and be was 

u : r ri 


rcnewedly assailed without warning, and yet, for 
the sake of suffering humanity, never censed 
to implore ficacc. He was finally crushed, by the. 
onspt of a million of ba\oncts. Ilis great heart 
yielded to the agouy of St- Hjlena, rfod then his 
triumphant foes piled upon the tomb of their 
victim the guilt their own deeds of aggression 
ami hided. In eons iqucnce, the noble name of 
Napoleon is now, in the mouths of thousands, 


also in communication with tbo Spaniards. Tims ! but a by- word and a mockery-Juit the synonym 


Napoleon, having 51 war in Spain Vhich required 
three hnndreciXhoiisancl menio keep in a balanced 
state, was forced, by resistless circumstances, ifito 
another ami moro formidable! contest in the dis- 
tant North, whorcthe whole of Enropo was pre- 
pared to *iso upon his lines of communication, 
and when his extensive sea frontier was exposed 
to the all-powerful navy of (ireat Britain/’ 
Military preparations of <hw>rmous magnitude 


for bloodthirstiness and insatiable ambition. An 
act more ungenerous than this earth lias never 
witnessed. But God is just. Hi will yet lay 
41 judgment to the lino g nd righteousness to tho 
plummet.” ‘ * 

Sir Walter Scott, finable Id deny this ner 
pacific overture, disingenuously seeks to attribute 
it to some unworthy motive. “It might bo,” 
pays he, “ Lord Wellington’^ successes, or the 


were now made on both sides to jfcTpare for a 1 Jingetfng Anxiety to avoid r^var involving so 
conflict which seemed inevitable. The war with many contingencies as that of Russia, or it might 
England was the cause of all tho«e troubles, j bo a desire to iippress the French public that he 
Teuco with England would immediately bring I was nlwny* disposed towards peace, that induced 
repose to the world. Napoleon was so situated j Napoleon to direct the Duke of Bassano to write 
that he was exposed to blows on every side from j a letter to Lord Castlereagh. This feeble effort 


the terrible fleet of England. lie could strike 
no blows in return. Britannia needed no “bul- 
warks to frown along the steep.” {so !*fencli 
Buttery could throw a shot across the Channel, 
but. the fleet of England could bombard the cities 
of France and of her allies, ravage their colonies, 
and consume their commerce. Under theso cir- 
cumstances, Napoleon consentcdtto fmko still j 
another effort to disarm the hostility of his im- 
placable foe. w ' 


towards a general peace having altogether mis- 
carried, it became a subject of* consideration 
whether tl\o approaching breach between the 
two great empires could not yet be prevented.” 

dn reference to these conciliatory efforts of 
Napoleon, Lockhart says, “ He, thus called on. 
to revlkw with new seriousness the whole cdh- 
flition and prospects of his empire, appears to 
have felt very distinctly that neither could be 
secure unless an end were by some means put to 
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the war with rfsilald. He, in effect, opened a* 
•congnuni cation T’ith the English goverqsnent 
when tje fall of ih^ajos was announced to him; 
hut, ere the negotiation* liad # proceeded many 
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laid. He, in effect, opened aft expedition, as conspiracies might be formed 
ith the English goverqsnent against liU*gpvernment. 
ufloios was announced to him ; “ Why," exclaimed Napoleon, 4 * do you menace 

otifcon* liad # proceeded many j my absence with the different parties still al- 


Joseph should be recognised Kinjj of Spam ab- me, that of u fowT§oyalist*, the principal pim of 
raptlv closed the inttgeourso if tfie dipjomatipt^ j whom are of the ancient noblesse, old and iu*>x- 
Such" being tho state of the Peninaufc, and all perienced. But*they dfead tny downfall more 
• hopo of an accommodjflion w^h England at an j than they desire it. That which I have ueconi-* 
c.nd, it might lurfb been «xgentc<L that Napoleon ; plished of the most beneficial description^^ tin? 
would have f pared no efforts to ^accommodate stemmiqg of tho revolutionary* torrent. It would 
lfi-i differences *vith Russia.” # 1 have ^allowed up everything, Europe and j onr- 

Nupier says, “ The proposal for peace which selves. I have united the most apposite parties, 
he made to England before* his departure for the amalgamated rival classes, and yet there exist 
Niemcn is another circumstance whore his object ! among you some obstinate nobles who resist, who 
appears to have been misinterpreted. In this ! refuse my places. Very well 1 " What is that to 
proposal for pence he offered to acknowledge the j me ? It is for your advantage, for your security, 
•house of Brngnnzu in "Portugal, tl\p house of that I offer them to you. What # would you do 
Bourbon in Sicily, and to withdraw his army j singer by yourselves and witlicmt ^e ? You are* 
from the Peninsula, if England would join him j a mere handful opposed to nmmi i)o you not 
in guaranteeing the crown of Spain to Joseph, J see that it is necessary «to put an end" to this 
together with a Constitution to ho arranged By # j struggle between tho common* and tho nobility 
national (‘orre*. j his was a virtual renunciation j by f complete fqpion of all that is worthy of pro- 
of the Continental system for the .sake of a j serration in tho two classes? I oiler you tho 
peace with England, and a proposal which oh- jliand of amity* and you reject it. £ut what 
■ viated tlio charge of aiming at universal do- need have I of you? While 1 support you, 1 do 
minion, seeing that Austria, Spain, Portugal, myself injury in tho eyes of tlto people. For 
and England would have retained thdr full v'halam l but the Hoy of the commons t Is not 
"■trciiffth, and the limits of his empire "vould that, sufficient ?” 


have been fixed. Tho offer was ulso nmde at if Napoleon immediately called -upon his- allies 
time when the Emperor was certainly more for assistance. Prussia, Austria, Italy, Buvurin, 
powerful thim he had ever yet been— when Per- Saxony, Westphalia, and the various states of 
tngnl.was. by the avowal of Wellington himself, the ithenish Confederation responded generously 
far from somue, and Spain quite exhausted. At to the* call. All of these states, exeojit Prussia 
pent*** v.-itff Engkwid, Napoleon could easily have and Austria, had thoroughly imbibed the f>rm- 
resfnrcd tin* Polish nation, and Russia would ciphs of revolutionized France.^ Austria was 
have been suppressed. No Poland has fulling now allied to NapoleSfi by matriagf*. Prnsma, 
ami Russia stalks in ll^o. plenitude of flor bur- 1 wavering %<utween despotism and liberty, besi- 
hnrmis tyranny.” tntir.gly arrayed IWTself wider the* banners of 

Napob’on was now compelled to gather up bis Franco. Napoleon soon found nearly five hnn- 


fitrength to contena against England upon the sea, 
the gigantic empire of Russia in tho North, and 
tho insurgents of Spain and Portugal in the 
South, roused, strengthened, and guidodi hy the 
armies of Greift linuiui. It was a herculean 
enterprise. With herevdean energy Napoleon 
went forth to meet it. ill’s allies rallied around 
him with enthusiasm. It was the struggle of 
liberty against d&potisra. It was a struggle of 
tbe friends of reformed governmeftts fnd of 
popular rights throughout Europe against tlio 
partisans of the old feudal aristocracy. 

In every country of Europe ftiero were at This 
time two parties— the aristocratic and the popu- 
lar. On the whole, they were not very unequally 
divided. Napoleon was the gigantic heart of the 
popular party, and the mighty pulsations of his 
energies throbbed through Europe. * The aristo- 
cratic party was dominant in England. Tho 
popular party was trampled in the dust. Ari*to- 
. cr&tic England and despotic Russia now grasped 
iftmds in congenial alliance. • • 

Some persons connected with tbe ancient nu- 
bility intimated that it would be hazardous for 
Napoleon to leave France upon so distant an 


dred thousand men, all rci^y with enthusiasm 
to follow his guidance. * 

•Poland was almost in a frenzy of joy. She 
fait thnt. tlio hour of her reuemptidb had come. 
The nation was ready, as one man, to rally be- 
neath the banners of Napoleon, if Jifc would but 
shield them from their resistless oppressor ■>. But 
sixteen millions of people, surrounded by hostile 
Russia, Prussia, «fd Austria, could do nothing 
alone. Napoleon was exposed to tlio most cruel 
perplexity. AH his sympathies were with tho 
Poles. But Francis of Austria had become his 
ally and his father-in-law. With Francis, poli- 
ficul^ considerations were far stronger than pa- 
rental ties. Austria would immediately have 
joined tlio Russian alliance had Napoleon wrested 
from her her Polish provinces. Napoleon was 
ftlsoTRill .hoping to effect a speedy i»eaee with 
Russia, and wished to do nothing to increase the 
animosity of the Czar. 

Aldkauaer bad now assembled an immense 
army rilur the banks of the Niemen, and, about 
the rniddfa of •April, placed himself at the head 
of his troops, ^ppoleon, having mac|p the neces- 
sary arrangements for tho goverafhent of France 
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during his absence, departed, on theOth of May, 
for Dresden, on his way to join tberfrand Ar{ny. 

Maria Louisa accompanied him. The progress 
of the imperial pair was a .continued triumph. 

Banners of welcome, triumphal •arches, proces- 
sions of maidons, ringing of^bfclls, music, and 
acclamations, greeted fhcin wherever they ap- 
peared. The enthusiasm was tfs great in Gor- f 
» many as in Francfc Crowds thronged the road, 
sidts^to catch a glimpse of the illustrious man n , iaj consequently, snau nave '•ere ner tunes at 
whoso ronown filled the worlm her discretion* RuiAia i 9 impelled onward by 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, pad been fatality. Iler destiny is about & be accorr- 
nntned by Napoleon as the general rendezvous pii 8 hed. DStes she believe that We ha$e degene- 
for the kings d&id princes m alliance with him. rate j ? W(J arc n0 i 01J g cr $} I0 soldiers ol 
Among tliosfe who were there awaiting the am* Austerlitz? She has placed us between dis- 
valot the I* renqh Lmperor and hw consort were } ]onour an ^ war , The choice cannot, for an 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria, the King j ns t lin t, bo doubtful. Let us march forward, 
of Prussia, who came, however, uninvited, the then, and, crossing the Nicmcn, carry the war 
# Kings of Saxon v, Naples, Bavaria, Wurtem- ] nto j lor territories. The second war of Poland 
hurg, and Westphalia, and a crowd of minor w m to the French arms as glorious as the 
Princes. I lief Emperor occupied the grand apart- n rs f. p Sul our next peace must carry with it its 
Ml.its of the palace. * 1 lie regards of all men ^ [lf rnn t COi and put an end to that arrogaut in- 
were turned to him. iho gates of the pii aco ij uenco which, for the last fifty years, Russia, has 
were ever thronged with multitudes eager t* see excrcisetl ovor t h c affairs of Europe.*’ 
that controlling spirit, at whose word nearly all 

Europe fvas ready to march in.:o the unknown Napoleon seems to have entertained no appre- 
regions of the North. Napoleon was under the hension respecting the result of the war. 
necessity of exerting a private inllnen 
some attention being paid to the Erripe 
who wa9 ill danger of being entirely 
Napoleon, on all occasions, granted 
donee to his father-in-law. Frederick William France, Italy, Germany, the Confederation of 
wandered through these brilliant scenes pbject the Rhine, and Poland, but the tv q monarchies 
and melancholy. It is worthy of remark, that which Imvd’ hitherto been the mtfst powerful 
N:\poleon had' not, at Dresden, a singie'armed auxiliaries of Russia nguimt me have now ranged 
Frenchman in attendance upon liis person, lie tliems' Ives on my side. They espousfi my cause 
was entirely yu^or the protection of Ins German with the zeal of my oldest friends. Why should 
allies. When", subsequently, at St. Helena, re- 2 not number in a similar class Turkey and 
minded of this fact, ho remarked/ 1 i was in so Swedcrf' The former i* at this moment, in all 
good a family, witl* uieli worthy people, that I probability, resuming its arms against the Rus- 
ran no risk. 1 was beloved by all, and, at this sians. Bemadotto hesitates, it is true, but Jie is 
moment, I am sure that the King of Saxony daily a Frenchman. IIo will regain his old associa- 
prays for me. *4 tions on the first cannon shot ; ho will not refuse 

Napoleon remained at Dresden about a fort- to Sweden so favourable an opportunity to avenge 
night. Duffing this time he was incessantly the disinters of Charles <NU. t Never again can 
occu]>ied dictating despatches relative to the such a favourable combination 6i circumstances 
campaign About to be opened, and to the con- bo anticipated. I fecl^hat it dfciws me on/and, 
duct of the war in Spain. Immense ‘quantities if Alexander persists in refusing my proposition, 
uf men, horses, provisions, and baggage of every I 6hall pass the Niemen.” 
description were moving froifl all parts of the In the. following words Napoleon gave utfcer- 
European Continent to the banks of ftie Niemen. ance lus peculiar ideas of destiny : — 

Such an array was congregated as had never "Do* you dread the war as endangering my 
before been seen in modern Europe. Napoleon, life ? It was thus that, in the times of con- 
being thus prepared for war, aud with such foryes spiracy, attempts were made to frighten me 
as to render success apparently certain, made h about George*. Tie was said to ho everywhere 
new attempt at negotiation with the Czar. He upon my track — that the wretched being was to 
despatched the Count Narbonne to Wilna, the fire at me. Well l suppose he had. He would, 
head-quarters of Alexander, to propose <£enm of at the utmost, have killed my aide-de-camp, bnt 
accommodation. But neither Alexander nor to kill me was impossible. Had I at that time 
his ministers would condescend even’to grant the accomplished the decrees of Fate ? I feel myself 
envoy an audience. When Napoleqp was in- impelled towards a goal of which I am ignorant, 
formed of this contemptuous repulse, he ftdmly The moment I have reached it, os soon as I am 
said, “ The vanquished have assumed tht tone of no longer of service, an atom then will suffice to 
victors. They are draw* on by fllte, Tfhich has pvt me down. But, till then, all human efforts 
decreed tbQlr destiny. " Orders yere immediately will avail nothing against me. Whether I am 
given for the army to advance and to cross the in Paris <fr w^h the army is, therefore, quite fa- 


ce to secure in ever, ” said he, " was tiie success ot an ex- 
ror Francis, pediti^n more certain. I see on all sides nothing 
overlooked. J but probabilities in my favour# Not only do I 
the prcce- ihdvanco at the head of the immense forces of 


Niemen. He then issued tl*£ flowing proclaim* A 
tionfir- w » v, 

“Soldiers! T*e sofcond^virnr of Poland has 
commenced. The first war terminated at Fried- 
land *nd Tilsit. At Tilsit, Rassia swore ( &ternal 
allianCe .with France, anir war with ‘England. 
She has openly viojuted her oath, and refuses to 
<bffer anj^explufmtion of h®r strange conduct till 
the French eagle sh&ll have passed the Rhine,. 
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different Whe» f xrl hour comes, a fever, or a fend possess myself of Riis&iAn-Foland. This last 
fall from my ho se in hunting, will kill^me | territory J ^liil unite to the Grand Duchy ; I alll 


as effectually as w bullet. Our days are iffim- 
bered.Ji* * a • • 

M. Savary, the Duse of Rovigo, web at this 
time the Minister of Police. He says : — # 

41 PrAtbus to quittftag France, Napoleoi dis- 
posed of every public buBinegi which required 
his presence. This ‘tPas his practice Whenever 
}ie undertook a journe> lie generally had a 
private "conversation with eftch •minister, for the 
purpose of giving his speciffl instructions when 
h^was desirots of having any bnoiness carried 
on without further correspondence # with him. 
He never overlooked the smallest details. They 
all appeared deserving ]ps attention. When he 
came to the last week of his stay, he replied to 
all outstanding cases referred to him by his 
ministers. This is what he called’ 1 clearing his 
dioset,* On the occasion •of his departure, lie 
conversed with me relating to every subject to 
which he was desirous I should attend during 
his absence. This was a general instruction On 
his p^rt, and by no means so severe as it was 
supposed to be by men whoso life ha9 been en- 
gaged in representing him as a tyrant, devoid of 
every sense of justice and of all kindly feelings; 
and yet these are the qualities for which he was 
most conspicuous. He felt particularly beholden 
to any one who would afford him an opportunity 
of doing an act of justice, and, as he was never 
weary of granting favours, so there* could be no 
hesitation in soliciting them. 

“ In the instructions given me bj the Em- 
peror Ufcfore "Lis departure, I was particularly 
enjoined tc^be mild and considerate towards 
-every one. He observed to me that there never 
came any good out of creating a feeling or | 
hostility, and that in the nflnistry of police, 
more than any other, it nva9 necessary to act 
with gentleness. He repeatedly cautioned mol 
to avoid every arbitrary arrest, and always to* 
have justice on my side in every measure I might 
adopt. • 

4 ‘ He spoke to me in this conversation reacting 
the war he was fompellW to undertake, com- 
plained of not having been faithfully served, and 
of ieitfg driven to enga^b in a contest with 
Russia alone, in the present year, in order not to 
have to light the n&xt with Austria an Prussia. 
He s&id that he had now a numerous army fully 
adequate to the enterprise, while he might %ave 
to contend with inferior numbers on his sWo if 
fresh enemies should rise next year agqjnst him. 
He deeply deplored the confidence be had placed 
in those sentiments which had induced him to 
make a peace at Tilsit, and often repeated these 
words—* Whoever could have saved me from this 
war would have rendered me an essential service. 
Now we have it, we must extricate ouffselvoa the 
best way in our power.' " 

**If Alexander,” said Napoleon to General 


Belliard, “persists in his refusal to execute the Lirapatienwo inhabit his mansion at Paris. 1 


conventions which we have mutually entered into, 
if he will not accede to the last proposals”! made 
to him, I will pass the Niemen, defeat hi* army, 


contort it info a kingdom, whore I will have 
fifty thousand men, whom the country must sup- 
port. The militants wish to form themselves 
again into a natigzAl corps. They arc a warlike 
people, and will t&pn possess a numerous and 
disciplined force., Poland wonts arms; I will 
supply them. She will b4 a check upon the Rus- 
sians — a barrier against tho irruption of the Cos- 
sacks. But f am embarrassed on one point : 1 
know not what course to pursue with regard to 
i3allicia.*Tlie Emperor of Austria, or rather 
his codicil, is reluctant to part w$h it. I have 
offered ample remuneration, but it has been re- 
fused. I must await the course of events, which 
alone can show us what ought to 'be done.” 

On the 29th of May, 1812, Napoleon left 
Dresden, and was accompanied asTar as Prague 
by tli* Empress ; then parting with Maria Louisa, 
ho hastened to Dantzie, where A £ad collected 
vast quantities of military stores. General Rupp, 

bluut soldier, who had ill ways been a favourite 
of tlA Emperor, was governor of that city. On 
tho evening after Sis arrival, tho Emperor supped 
at the hotel of Jlio government with General 
Rapp, Murat, the King of Naples, and iftrthier, 
Prince of Neufch&tel. Passing through the hull, 
he observed a bust of the Queen of Prussia. 
Turning to the governor, he observed, with a 
/iiile. 

“ Master Rapp, I give you notice that I shall 
inform Maria Louisa of your infidelity.” 

“ You recently informed mo,” replied the ac- 
cused, ‘bthat the King of Prussia had become 
one of your allies, and surely I may keep in 
apartment the bust of a pretty woman who is the 
wife of your friend.” ** • • 

'• Not a litBlc^ embarrassment prevailed at the 
supper table. * Napoleon’s generals, % enriched, 
loaded with honours, and surrfiunded with pomp 
and luxury, were but little disnosed again to en- 
counter tho perils and the h&mshipa of the field 
of battle. 

jy ter a period of silence the Emperir inquired 
the distance from Cadiz to Duntzic. 

“ It is too far, sire,” General Rapp replied. 

44 1 understand you,” said the Emperor; 4 ‘ but 
in a few months we shall be still further distant.” 

“ So much tho wgne, sire,” continued General 
Rapp. • 

There wa9 another interval of silence. 

Neither Murat nor Berthicr ventured to speak. 
For a few moments Napoleon rigidly scrutinized 
tin* countenances of the three. At length, in a 
low aritl serious tono, but with much emphasis, 
he said— 

44 Gentlemen, I see clearly that you have no 
relislflfe tflis war. The King of Naples has re- 
luctantly qtiitted the fine climate of his own 
kingdom. Berthier desires nothing better than 
to huntfn his estate at Grosbois, and Rapp is 

imnafiantJA inliuliit. hiu tnnniinn nt. Pa»li 


The Kir£ and Prince both remained silent; 
but Rapp fmnkly avoweff that his Msiesty had 

spoken the truth. 9 • • 

c c 
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It was NapolWfc hope that Russia would Hj 
compelled to yield to those terms wCiich appeared 
to him indispensable for the repose of Eflrope, 
and for the salvation of all those popular govern- 
ments which were leading upon him for pro- 
tection. He believed thatTfcJexander would be 
forced to submit fb the ^ftognition of Poland. 
This kingdom of twdbty millions of inhabitants, 
thus restored tea independence, and imbued with 
the principles of revolutionised ^France, would 
be *a formidable* barrier to. protect the rost of 
Europe from the colossal despotism of the North. 
Being In alliance with popular governments, ifs 
position wouM enable it to present seridffa obsta- 
cles to any coalitions between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. By compelling Russia, also, faith- 
fully to onforbo the Continental system, which 
by treaty she had solemnly promised to do, but 
which tretffy she had perfidiously violated, 
England, starved into peace, would be compelled 
to sheathe sword. The objects^ at which 
♦Napoleon aimed were grand and glorious. Ap- 
parently, it is deeply to be deplored that he dyl 
not accomplish his ends. Where » the {intelli- 
gent man now, in England or America, who 
does pot wish that Poland were free, and that 
the despotism of Russia could be checked ? 

•‘That wur,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
41 should have been the most popular of any in 
modem times. It was a war of good sense and 
true interests ; a war for the repose and security 
of all. It was purely pacific and preservative, 
entirely Europoan and Continental. Its succobs 
would have established a balance of ptfwer, and 
would have introduced new combinations, by 
vftiich the dangers of the time present would 
have been succeeded by futuro tranquillity. Ii^l 
this case Infoition hflft no share in my views. 
In raising Poland, which was Jhu keystone* &f 
the whofe arch, \ would have permitted a King 
of Prussia, an* Archduke of Austria, or anj£ 
other, to occupy the throne. I had no wish to 
obtain ang new acquisition, and I reserved to 
myself only the glory of doing good, and the 
blessing* of posterity. Yet this undertaking 
failed, and proved my ruin, though 1 never 
acted more disinterestedly, or better merited 
success. 

“ As if popular opinion had been seized with 
contagion in a moment, n literal outcry, a general 
sentiment arose against me. I was proclaimed 
to bo the destroyer of kings — I, who had created 
them. I was denounced as tho subverter of the 
rights of nations — I, who was about to risk all 
to secure them; and people and kings; those 
irreconcilable enemies, leagued together and 
conspired against me. All the acts of my past 
life were now forgotten. I said tnilv that popu- 
lar favour would return to me witlf Wfcfeory, but 
victory escaped mo, and I was ruifted. Such is 
mankind, and such my historv. But both 
people and kings will have cans? to jegrefc me, 
and my memory will he sufficientlytfLvengcd far 
the injustice committed upsn mo. That is 
certain^’ * * 

That Ndfcolcon was sincelo in these sentiments 
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is provejJ beyond all poJtbilifty of doubt by tho 
instructions which he gave his ambassador, the 
Afbd de Pradt, whom he sent to Warsaw.* This 
all-important ioctufienfcj Iras dated April 18th, 
1812, two months before his armies entered 
Rtasia. ^ 

^Slh, — The Emperor lad sufficient* confidence 
in yoqr ability ^nd demotion to bis service to 
intrustfto yon a session of the greatest political 
importance— a,missiofi requiring activity, pru- 
dence, and discretion * 

44 You must go to Dresdei^ the apparent 
object of»your journey being jto present tef bis 
Majesty the King of Saxony a letter which the 
Emperor will send you to-morrow after his 
levde. Ilis imperial %nd royal Majesty h&9 
already given you his instructions: he will 
communicate to you verbally his wishes with 
regard to the overtures you must make to (Jhe 
King of Saxony. 

“ Tho intention of the Emperor is, that the 
£ing of Saxony should be treated with that 
consideration to which he has a claim, from the 
particular esteem which ms imperial Majesty 
feels for him personally. You will explain your- 
self frankly both to the King and his ministers. 
Yon may feel confidence in the opinion of the 
Count of Senft-Pilsac. 

j Saxony will not be required to sacrifice any- 
thing without compensation. Saxony attaches 
little value Jto the sovereignty of Warsaw. Such 
as it is at present, it is a precarious and burden- 
some charge. The possession of this fragment 
of Folarill places her in a false petitions with re- 
gard to Prussia, Austria, and Russia. You will 
develop these ideas, and* you Will treat this 
question in the same maimer as in tho discussion 
which took place on the 17tb, in his Majesty’s 
cabinet, when you ware present. You will find 
the cabinet of Dresden little inclined to oppose 
you ; its diplomacy has several times suggested 
to us the same observation. Tho question is not 
about the dismemberment of the King of Saxony’s 
dominions. 

“•After a short sta? at Dresden, you will an- 
nounce your departure for Warsaw, where you 
must wait fresh orders from qho Emperor. 

“ His imperial Majesty requests the King of 
Sax<4p to accredit you to tya Polish ministers. 

“ You will concert your measures at Warsaw 
with the Emperor’s High Chamberlain and 
wifti General Z— . These two persons are 
•descended frt>m the most illustrious families of 
Poland : they have pomised to make uso of their 
influence with their fellow-citizens to induce 
them to exert themselves for the happiness and 
independence of their country. 

“ You must instigate the government of the 
Grand fJuchy to prepare for the great changes 
, which the Emperor proposes to bring about in 
favonr of the Polish nation. 

“^The Poles must second the designs fjf the 
Emperor, and co-operate themselves in their re- 
generation ; they must only look upon the French 
as powerful auxiliaries. The Emperor does not 
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conceal from ffimsof the difficulties* which he 

Th§ #ork of poliew must he opposed to the 
appafeflt and actual Interests <9 his allies. 

"The re-establishment of Poland by th^arms 
of thajfrenoh Empire is a hazardous and Jwen a 
perilous enterprise, in which France" will be 
obbged to struggle equally Against her friends 
and her enemies. Let us epter into pirticulars. 

* "The object which the Emperor hp in view 
is the organization of Polaml, with the whole or 
a part of its utoient territory > and this be wishes 
t# accom^ilsn ^without a war, if n*be possible. 4 
To this end, his Mqjesty has given very extensive 

S owers to his ambassador at St. Petersburg; and 
e has sent to Vienta a negotiator who is 
authorised to treat with the principal Powers, and 
to offer to make great sacrifices «of territory on 
the part of the French Empire, as indemnity for 
the relinquishment of what is required for the 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland. 

“ Europe is divided into three great party — 
the French Empire at the west, the German Stated 
in tlfe centre. andPthe Empire of Russia in the 
east. England con have, in Continental affairs, 
only so much influence as the Powers are willing 
to concede to her. 

"An important object is to strengthen the 
central division sufficiently to prevent Kussfi and 
France from acquiring the sovereignty of too 
much of Europe by extending their dominions. 1 
The French Empire is in the actual enjoyment <5f 
its greatest energy : if it does not now settle the 
politic^ constitution of Europe, it may before 
long lose the advantage of its position, and have 
to give up its enterprises. 

“ The establishment of a military government 
in Prussia, the reign and conquest of the Grcati 
Frederick, the ideas of tfye age, and thos#of the 
French Revolution put in circulation, have anni- 
hilated the ancient German Confederation. The 
Confederation of thfl Rhine is only a provisional 
system. The princes who gained, wished, per- 
haps, for the Consolidation of that system ; bat 
the princes who lost, theg>oople who suffe*%d the 
miseries of war, ancPthe states which dreaded the 
too great power of Francs, would oppose the 
maintaining the Confederation of the Rhine when- 
ever an occasion presented itself, tffcn the 
princes who were aggrandized by mm new 
system would feel disposed to withdraw ftnfa it, 
in proportion as time mfltxned thteMfc the 
possession of what they iked acquired*' jmnpe 
might see herself, in the hod, deprived of that 
protectorship, which th* would Assuredly have 
purchased by loo mooy’iNgrffloes. 

"The Emperor thinks that, at a final epoch 
which cannot long be delayed, it will be proper 
to restore the confederation of the powers of 
Europe to all their Independence. 

"The houBe of Austria, which possesses three 
^pst kingdoms, ought to be the soul of this inde- 
pendence, on account of the topographical posi- 
tiffit of Its territories; but she ought not to be the « . 
. ruler in a case of rupture between the two empires 
Of France and Russia; for, If the confedefttionof 
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the !iiiit|ediate Powers were moved by the 
sagie impulse, it would necessarily involve the 
ruin of one of the contending parties. The 
French Empire would be more exposed than the 
Russian Empiit. # * 

M The centrl #f Europe ought to oonust of 
nations unequal iff thei# power, each of which 
would have a system of<poliqjr peculiar to itself; 
and which, fromttheir situation and tbeir political* 
relation, would look for support in the protector- 
ship of a preponderating Power. These nations 
would be interested in maintaining peace because 
they* would always be the victims of war. With 
these views, alter having createraew kingdoms, 
and added to the territories of the old, in order 
to strengthen for the future our system of alliance, 
it was most important for the Emperor, and at 
the same time for Europe, to re-establish Poland. 
Without the restoration of that kingdom, Europe* 
would be without a frontier on 4har side ; Austria 
and Germany would find themselfbs face to face 
with the most vast empire in the universe. 

“|The Emperor can foresee that Poland, like 
Pru'dia, will bo A last in aUionoe with Russia ; 
but if Poland owes to liim her restoration, the 
epoch of the unifin of those two Powerttnay be 
sufficiently distant to allow of Ihe established 
order of things being consolidated. Europe 
being thus organized, there would be no longer 
any reason for rivalry between France and Russia: 
these two empires would have the same commer- 
cial interests, and would act upon the same 
principle. 

14 Before the coolness with Prussia, an idea of 
the Emperor’s had been to make a solid aUimce 
with the King of Prussia, and to place on his 
head the crown of Pctopd. Them were fewer 
obstacles tq overcome, because Prussia already 
possessed a third part of that kingdom. We 
should have left to Russia wfiat she mbant abso- 
lutely to keep, and would have given an in- 
demnity to Austria* The inarch of events, 
however, necessitated a change in fbe Emperor's 
projects. # 

* At the time of the negotiations at Tilsit, it 
was necessary to create more kingdoiqs precisely 
in the countries which most dreaded the power 
of France. The moment was propitious for the 
re establishment of Roland, although it would 
have been a work* of violence and force. The 
war must barie been continued ; the French army 
was suffering from cold and from want of pro- 
visions; Russia bad an army on foot. The Em- 
petar was touched with the generous sentiments 
wirai4he Emperor Alexander professed for him. 
Hmkad obstacles to encounter on the part of 
Austria. He allowed his policy to be overcome 
by a to sign a peace, winch he hoped to 
render durable, if, by the Influence of Russia and 
Austria, England would consent to a general 
pacification.* 

«* Aftlr her reverses of fortune, Prussia felt so 
much batted towards us as to make R prudent 
for us to zfoderate her fewer: it was with this 
view that *the Gmmd Duchy of Warsaw was 
organized. The King of Saxony was selected 
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m its sovereign, a prince whose lif, had’ been without or restraint, llbenf os now, the no« 
spent in promoting the happiness of« his subjects; bilitg were powerful* the middle class submissive,, 
and an attempt was made to satisfy the feelings the people nothing. Bat, ip the midst tf these 
of the Poles by institutions which should be disorders, there Am&ifted in this nation ft Jove of 
agreeable to them, and ‘corfoAn&ble to their liberty and independence which long supported 
character and manners. Btf*fhis was a great its fettle existence. Thes^sentiments miiqt have 
mistake in every point<of vitfw. become 'strengthened by time and depression. 

41 Saxony, separated from hcr’near possessions patriotism is natural for the Poles, even to the 

* by Prussia, could not become sufficiently in- member# of distinguished families. The Em- 

coiporatcd with Poland to constitute a strong peror intends strictly to ‘abide by the promise h% 
and powerful state. The overture of having a made in Article 29 nf e the trfthty of the 9th of 
military route through the Prussian territory, in .July, 1807:— To r«%ulate the Gnuid Duchy by 
order to enable Saxony to com munica^Qf with* institutions^which should secure^. its liberty and 
Poland, greatfy offended the Prussian nation, the privileges of the people consistency with the 
and her people complained of being deceived in tranquillity of the neighbouring states. Poland 
their hopes. • shall have j&dependonc&tnd liberty. As to the 

44 The Emperor stipulated for the occupation choice of a sovereign, that will be regulated by 
of the Prussian fortresses, in order to make Bure the treaty winch his Majesty will sign with the 

• that this Power would not seek to rekindle the other Powers. His Mdjesty lays no claim to the 

war. The efinyf iign of 1809 showed the pfhdent throne of Poland, either for himself or for any df 
foresight of ffis policy, and had confirmed him liis family. In the great work of the restoration 
iiPtbe resolution of labouring without relaxation of^ Poland, lio has no other object than the 
in such an organization of Europe as should put',' happiness of the Poles and the tranquillity of 
au end to disastrous wars. * * Europo. His Majesty nutlnfrizes you to unake 

41 The Emperor thought that he ought to this declaration, and to make it formally, when- 
make formidable demonstration, by pushing for- ever you consider it useful for the interests of 
ward a number of trohps on the Vistula, and by France and of Poland. 11 

occupying the fortresses of Prussia, in order to 41 Towards the end of the year 1811,” says the 
eecure the fidelity of his allies, and to obtain by Dubfi of Gacta, “ when rumoursof an approaching 
engotiatiou that which he ought, perhaps, to have war with the North began to circulate, I availed 
expected from war alone. * myself of the liberty which the Emperor had 

41 In these circumstances there were imminent always granted me in our private conversations 
dangers. Troops cannot bo sent five hundred to express to him my solicitude, 
leagues from their own territory without peril; “ The affairs of your Majesty, said to him, 
aud Polaud should depend as much upon her own 4t are certainly now the most prosperous of any 
resources as on the support of the Emperor. If in Europe. Anew war, conducted a' the distance 
war breaks out -Irepcir, that if war should ensue <of eight hundred leagues, would impose upon us 
— the Poles should look upon France only as ark a very heavy expense, of which but a small 
auxiliary operating- in aid of their sown resources. port : 4h could be defrayed by that distant country, 
Let then! call to cnind the' time when, by their which offers no resources. What, then, would 
patriotism and bravery, they resisted the numerous hecome of the present easy state of our finances, 
armies who assaited their independence. particularly should the evefits of the war prove 

14 The people of the Grand Duchy wish for disastrous ?” 
the re-est$blishincnt of Poland ; it is for tllem, 4 ‘ You thus speak,” Napoleon replied, 44 because 
therefore, to prepare the way by which 0 the you r Jo not fully comjyehend our true political 
usurped provinces can have nn opportunity of condition. I am sure that •Russia is preparing 
declaring their wishes also. The government of for a rupture, which she only defers in hopes of 
the Grand Duchy should, as soon as events seeing us weakened* before she declares wal by 
permit, unite, under the banner of independence, Borne Jfcfection fomented by England. I have 
the dismemberod provinces \>f their unfortunate also sHg reasons to believe that Austria, who 
country. If there be Poles uuder^he dominion wilUuow* march with us, soon will march against 
of Russia, or of Austria, who decline returning us. t Now that is an event which l must carefully 
to the mother-country, no attempt should be guard against; for, without relying upon any 
made to compel tlnun to do so. Tho strength of frank and cordial concurrence on the part of 
Poland should consist of her public spirit, anti in Austria, it is Still essential that we should not 
lier patriotism, as much as in the institutions have that Power to combat while an important 
which will constitute her new social state. part of our forces are employed elsewhere. 

* 4 The object of your mission, theifc jg/x> on- 44 1 cannct refrain from preparing for war, with- 
lighten, to enoourage, and to direct in their out, ft t t^e same time, neglecting to adopt mea- 
openitions the Polish patriots. You will give an sures to keep its ravages at a distance. Thus 
account of your negotiations to the Minister for 1 am driven to obey a necessity which my posi- 
Foreign Affairs ; lie will inform the Erfl peror of £ion unhappily exacts, that I should be now the 
your success, and you must also send me extracts fox add now the lion. But if my efforts toipre- 
firom your reports. * f «. serve peace prove unavailing, and we are com- 

44 The misfortunes and the weakness of the pelled to fight, I shall at once be released from, 
Polish Republic have been caused by an aristocracy the promise which I have made to Russia , 1 not 
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Ao* favour any enterprise which tends to the 
re-eftaWishment of poland.’ The success c£ the 
first campaign will enable mefto purchase from 
Austria die share winch she possesses of that 
anden{£ountry,payii!u;her } as an equivalent, the 
Illyrian jftt>vinces. •And then what a scaunty for 
France and for all the south *of Jfiurope will bo 
the re-establishment df that barrier, wfcich has' 
so long preserved ns from the irruptions of the 
people of the North ! An<J as t<f our tiirances, can 
it be possible that thoso nations whose safety we 

hawo thus secured will not requite silfch a servico? * v 

And think*you*that, to the French nation, after j principles and possessed the confidence of the 
the victory, they will dare to oppose a refusal?'* one— I had identified myself with the other. I 

T « 3 ^ cm ' belonged to them both. I should have acted 

Los Casas records tne following conversation 1 p - - - - 

upon this suhject which occurred at St. Helena:— 


the sovereigns, we should have discussed our in* 
terfcts in a fifmily way, and settled our accounts 
with the people as a clerk docs with his master. 

14 * Jim causes f the gge was victorious ; the re- 
volution accomplished. The only point in ques- 
tion was to reconc^ it witlf what it had not de- 
France and for all the south *of Jfiuropc will bo stroyed ; but that task Ifolonged to me. I had, 

A - u,: “ u * m u — — - 4 *:- 1 * for a long time, bfen making preparations for it, 

at the expense, perhaps, of iny popularity. No* 
matter. I becamq the arch of the old and new 
alliance, the natural mediator between the ancient 
land raodlrn order of thingB. I maintained the 


1 Sire/ said Las CaSUs , 1 may I presume to 

in nr a w I ..j* 


conscientiously in favour of 6ach. My glory 
would have consisted in my equity.* 

“After having enumerated wfiafe he would 


Ask, if Moscow had not Ween burned,* did your haveeproposed between sovereign lyid sovereign, 
Majesty intend to establish your winter-quarters j and between sovereigns and tb#e people, he con- 
there ?* , tinued : — 


“‘Certainly/ replied the Emperor; ‘an# 


; Powerful as we were, all that we might h 've 


should then have Achibited the singular spectacle j confided would have appeared grand, it worn, 
of an army wintering in the midst of an hostile j have gained us tne grutitudo of the people. At 
nation which was pressing upon it from allpointB. present, what ttyty may extort will ndver seem 
It would have been the ship caught in the ice. enough to them, and they will be unifonnly dis- 
You would have boon in Franco without any in- 1 trustful and discontented. 


telligencc from me for several months. Bijt you 
would have remained quiet; yon would 1 have 


conducted affairs in my name, and all wonld 
have been as orderly as if I had been present. 

“ 1 The winter in Russia would lu^e weighed 


“ He noxt took a review of what he conld have 
proposed for the prosperity, the interests, the enjoy- 


actcd wisely. Cambacerds would, as usual, linveJ raents, and the well-being of the European con- 

- _ur* • j _n i j” C..J3 IT 1.A 


fedcrary. lie wished to establish the same prin- 
ciples, tho same system everywhere. A Euro- 
pean A)dc, a court of European appeal, with full 


heavy fcpon every one. Tho torpor would have I powers do redress all wrong decisions, as ours re- 
been geneml. Tl\p spring, also, would have ro- j dresses at home those of our tribunals ; monty of 
vived for all the world. All would have been 1 the same value, but with different coins ; the 
once on their legs, and it is known that the French I same weights, the 8b»e raeaftiifs, the same 


are as nimble as others. " * 

414 On- the first appearimee of fine weather, I 
should have marched against the enemy. J 
should have beateff them. 1 should have been 
master of their empire. Alexander, be as- 
sured, would mot have suffered me to proceed so 
far. He would have agreed to all the conditions 
which I might hgve dictated, and France would 
then have begui^to enjoy all her advantages. 
AM truly my success defended upon a mere 
trifle; for I had undertaken the expedition to 
light against armed men, not agarasflptture in 
the violence of her wrath. I defeated armies, 
but I could not conquer the flnmes, the* frost, 
stupefaction, and death. I was forced tfi yield 
to Fate. And, after all, how •unfortunate for 
France — indeed, for ail Europe l# 

“ ‘ Peace conolnded at Moscow would have ful- 
filled and wound up my hostile expeditions. It 
would have been, with respect to the grand canse, 
the end of casualties and the commencement of 
security. A new horizon, new tmdertakings 
wonld have unfolded themselves, adapted in evyy 
respect to the well-being and prosperity of all, 
Vnd my only remaining task would bave£een It# 
organization. Satisfied on these grand points, 
and everywhere at peace, I should have had my 
Congress and my Holy Alliance. These were plans 
which were stolep from me. In that assembly of all 


|daws, &c. - # 

“ 4 Europe would* in thqj foanne^* he said, 
1 have redly been but the •same people, and 
every one who travelled would have everywhere 
found himself in one -common Country. * 

ne would have required that all the rivers 
shQuld be navigable in common ; that the seas 
should bo thrown open ; that the great standing 
armies should, in future, be reduced t(* tho single 
establishment of a guard for the sovereign. In 
fine, a crowd of ideas fell from him, some of the 
simplest nature, otJjfPre altogether sublime, relative 
to the different political, civil, and legislative 
branches, to religion, to the arts, and commerce. 
They embraced every subject. He concluded 
44 * On my return to France, in the bosom of 
my •country, at once great, powerful, magnificent, 
at peace, and glorious, I would have proclaimed 
the immutability of boundaries, all future warn 
purely defensive, all new aggrandizements anti* 
natioM.* 1 would have associated ray son with 
the Empifo, my dictatorship would have termi- 
nated, and his constitutional reign commenced 
Paris ^onhfhave been the capital of the world, 
and the French the envy of nations. My leisure 
and my old age wonld ljpve been consecrated, in 
company with the Emprew, and durf 
apprenticeship of ftny i “ * 


_ rjr „ son, in vftMng; with my 

own horses, like a plain countiy couple, every 
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comer of the Empire ; in receiving ^complaints, 
in redressing wrongs, in founding* monuments, 
and in doing good everywhere and by every 
means. These, also, my ( dear ^as Casas, were 

among my dreams/ ” * « 

• a 

Extravagant as is this a&bition, it certainly 


does not indicate. an ijngeiierotis or an ignoble L Army -jCi-oaslug ahe N’emcn --Wilna— Witopsk— 
.spirit Wild as w'as the drear*, by the eitraor- ' S>n.o|e B i_B<,™«n.-Mo.Aw-Th e conflation- 
dinary genius of Napoleon it came near to its 
fulfilment. 


1 CHAPTER JOT. • * 

uAsocfw. 

Hostikty of England to Napojjaon— Of the Boubonista 
in fiopce— Impartiality or $he British* people*— 
Departure frpm Dantzlc— Movement of the (rrand 


Anxiety of Napoluo£— l^forts lor peace— Financial, 
skill. e r 


We have not dee/neS it i 


j to encumber 


On another occasion he said to O’Mhara, “ In » __ ® a « : 

* 202 . K r S iV W l h _ aw .^ ° n n ! Mi* fLtUkich L admitted tijMgdf historiiuis* 


stantinople, thf greatest part of Turkey, and all 
Greece. This I hold to be as certain as if it 
had already taken place. Almost all the cajoling 
and flattering wkicn Alexander practised towards 
me was to goj§ my consent to effect this object. 
J would not consont, foreseeing that the equi- 
librium of Ettronp would be destroyed, ifr the 
natural coursi of things, in a few years Turkey 


mm, fall to Russia. The greatest part of her ^^gTbtdned 

r ..Ailation are Greeks, who. vou mav saw are right8 fc of the people? Is he fesponsible foa the 

wars in which he was incessantly involved? 
What judment must history pass upon the “mas- 
sacre at Jaffa/' the execution of the Duke d’En- 
gbien, and the divorce of Josephine? 

Utt>n these controverted points the author has 


sincerity 
But even this 


England 

will be in order to prevent this, 
alliance would not avail. France, Englan/i, and 
Prussia united cannot prevent it. Russia and 
Austria can, at any time, effect it. Once mis- 
tress of Constantinople, Russia gets all the com- 
merce of tlua tylediterrippean, becomes a groat 
naval Power, and God knows what njay happen. J 
She quarrels with you, marches off* to India an 
army of seventy thousand fcood soldiers, which 
to Russia is nothing, and a hundred thousand 
camille , Cossacks, «uid others, and England Iobcs 
India. Abov% all other Powers, Russia is most 
to be feared, especially by you. Her soldiers 
are braver than the Austrians, and she has the 
means of raising as many as she pleases. In 
bravery, tlfe French and English soldiers are the 
only ones to be compared to them. All this I 
foresaw. I see into futurity/arther than others, 
and I wanted to establish a barrier against those 
barbarians by re-establishing the Kingdom of 
Poland, and putting Poniatowski at the head of 
it as king. But your imbeciles of ministers 
would not consent A hundred years hence I 
shall be applauded (encenst), and Europe, espe- 
cially England, will lament that I did not suc- 
ceed. When they see the finest countries in 
Europe overcome, and a prey to those i I'JgpiJiern 
barbarians, they will say, 'Napoleon was right / ” 


The prominent events of Napoleon's career need 
no longer be proved. THie campaigns of Italy, 
the expedition to Egypt, the march to Auster- 
litz, Friedlaud,, and Wagram, the war in Spain, 
and the invasion of Russia, are established facts 
which call only for ftarrative. The question^ 
respecting which there is any room for contro- 
versy are few. Did Napoleon vsurp power? 


^dilation are Greeks, who, you may sayi are 
Russians. The Powers it would injure, and who 
could oppose it, are England, France, Prussia, 
and Austria. Now as to Austria, it will be very 
easy for Russia to engage her assistance by 
givuig her Servia and other provinces bordering 

and England will ever be allied with sincerity •* a.. „ 


thorities to establish the facts which he has re- 
corded. As to opinions respecting Napoleon, the 
world has Ijpen deluged with them. ^ These facts, 
with their documentary proofs are presenter to an 
impartial tribunal— the body of the Bnutish people 
tli at they may pronounce judgment upon Napo- 
leon. 

* The«s are somd, even now, who fear to do 
justice to Napoleon, lest the popular feoliug 
should be aroused against the promoters of 
these wars. The Bourbon* party in Fiance, 
with its wealth, its rank, and its many intellec- 
tual resources, combines with all in Chat land who 
are hotyile to the government of Louis Napoleon 
in casting obloquy on foe reputation of his re- 
nowned uncle ; and in our own f country there are 
the remains of formor*party enmities, which rea- 
der it ve|y difficult for many persons to contem- 
plate thJpbaracter of Napoleor without bias. 

But the mosses of the English people con- 
stitute an unprejudiced tribunal. They can look 
at f ach t regardless of the opinions which others 
have expressed." In view of these facts, they 
will form an independent judgment, unbiassed by 
the party differences of their fathers, and unin- 
fluenced by the conflict between the various 
despotisms of the Continent which has agitated 
Europe. To this tribunal the author presents 
the record c of what Napoleon, by universal ad- 
mission, did. To this tribunal he presents the 
explanations which no one will deny that Napoleon 
mtertd ^ He also, to aid in judgment, gives, on* 
all important points, the testimony of those who 
Vere co-operating with Napoleon, and the ad- 
mission^ and severe denunciations of his foes, 
j Thertmost cureful and thorough investigation of 
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facts haft led the writer to the conviction, not- waving banners, the gleam of polished holmota 
withstanding the intqpse prejudices of his easier and «uir asses, «the clash of arms, the tramping 
yean, tlfct Napoleon was f>ne of the noblest of and neighing of horses, the winding of bugles 
men. He feels no disposition to withhold this and horns from thousands of martial bands, and 
avowaL. Even obloqmr, encountered in thfde- the incessant bfiftte find activity, presented a 
fence orftiose whom we believe to be unfhatly spectacle of milita^ splendour which earth bos 
assailed, brings its own rewaf|l. When Napo- never paralleled, ft waft war's most brilliant 
loon saw an hospital Waggon passing ty, laden pageant, without 'any aspect of # horror. 
with the mutilated bodies df hie friends, he did In three diviudhs the army approached the , 
but give utterance^to the heart'sPnoblesft impulses river, to cross the stream at points about a hundred 
in saying, " We cannot retain from wishing to miles distant from *each other. Masses so un- 
share the wounds of those bra$e mem." jnense coftd not, without confusion, travene the 

The Em{leror%fr Dantzic on the lfth of June, sametaute. They were all directed to meet in 
and on the 12th arrived at Konigsberg. He had the city of Wilna, about ono hundred miles from 
here collected immense stores for the supply of the Niemen. About two hundred thousand mer 
the army during its advance into the barren wore with the Emperor. • 

wastes of Russia. The indefatigable mind of the On the evening of the 23rd of June, 1812, at 
Emperor attended to the minutest details of these the departing twilight was shrouding in gloom 
finportant operations. * * the qpmense forests of firs and pines which t 

“ The day," says Sdgur, “ was passed in die- darkened the banks of this wild and solitary river, 
taring instructions on questions of subsistence and these vast columns pressed to tne toargin of the 
discipline, and the night in repeating them. One ( , stream. A t two o’clock in the morning Napolton 
general received sift despatches from him in one reached his advanced posts in the neighbourhood 
• day, all displaying the most anxious solicitude." of Kowno. The tanks were savage and deso- 
In one of these despatches Napoleon wrote : — late. He galloped forward, accompanied by a 
“ For the masses we are about to move, unless single aid-de-c&Ap, to select a favourable spot 
proper precautions be adopted, the grain of no to cross the stream. Not an individual was to be 
country could suffice. The result of my Aove- j seen upon the opposite shore. Not the gleam of 
ments will be the concentration of four hundred i a single camp-fire revealed the presence of a 
thousand men upon one point Little, therefore, hostile force. 

can be expected from the country. We must* The Russians, conscious of their inability to 
carry everything with us.” resist such an army, had adopted a desperate 

The Grai/d Army was now everywhere in measure of defenco, which could only be possible 
motiori* It consisted of about four Hundred and j with a flpmi-barbarian people, and with a govem- 
fcwenty thousand men. It was divided into thirteen i ment of utter despotism. Alexander had jre- 
corps, exclusive of the Imperial Guard. The 1 solved that Russia should not yield to the con- 
first corps was commanded by Davoust, the queror of Europe. lie had therefore given direc- 
second by Oudinot, the third by Ney, th a fourth Ltions that f his army, three hundred thousand 
by Prince Eugdne, Vicertjy of Italy, the fifth by j strong, should retire before the invaders, that they 
Poniatowaki, the sixth by Gouvion Sfc. Cyr, the i should blow up behind them ftsery bridge, destroy 
seventh by Rognieft, the eighth by Jerome, Kraft j the cities and villages, remove all the necessaries 
of Westphalia, the ninth by Victor, tho tenth j of life, and leave behind then* to their famishing 
by Macdonald, tlio eleventh by Augereau, the fogs but a desert waste. • 

twelfth by Murat, the thirteenth by the Austrian Napoleon immediately threw three bridges over 

Prince, Schwarteeaber£ The Imperial Guard, thl river, and, before the morning aawned, his 
about seventy-fire thousand strong, advanced in troops were rapidly defiling across the Niemen. 
t$!toe overwhelming colunfhs, beaded by the Mar- Napoleon took liis stand near one of Che bridges, 
fthals Lefebvre, Merrier, and BessRres. and encouraged the men as they passed by his 

This enormous, host of nearly half ^million of presence and exhortations. The heavens were 
men, among whom were eighty thousand cavalry, rent with shonts # of “ Vive i’Empeieur!" os the 
in all tho splendour of military array, ftccom- dense hattiSions crowded past their beloved chief* 
ponied by six bridge equipments, one besieging tain. 

train, several thousand provision waggons, innu- For two days and nights the impetuous tor- 
merable herds of oxen, thirt^n hundred and rynt rolled across the stream. Napoleon, anxious 
sixty-two pieces of cannon, twenty thousand car- to overtake the retreating Russians, urged his 
riages and carts of all descriptions, and the un- columns forward with the greatest celerity. They 
precedented number of one hundred and eighty- soon came to a rapid river, whose flood, swollen 
seven thousand horses, employed in the artillery, and frqpetnous from recent rains, seemed to arrest 
the cavalry, and the conveyance of bftggoge, now their progress. A squadron of Pdlish light horse- 
approached the gloomy forest which everywhere men recklessly plunged into the turbid stream to 
frowns along the inhospitable bank of the Nie- swim across. The torrent swept them like bubbles 
men. • away? A few struggled to the opposite shore. 

It was midsummer; the weather waf superb ; Many perished, but even in sinking they turned 
** the fields were green and the skies were blue?" their lusfclooka to the<£mperor, who, with deep 
Every bosom in that mighty host wu glowing I emotionmvae watching them frpn^th* bank, ana 
with enthusiasm. The guttexiqg eagt^ the I shouted Tl Vive Napoleon I" 
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Here Napoleon waited throe days till his army 
was gathered around him. Having established 
hospitals and garrisons, he marched for Wilna, 
about one hundred miles from Kowno. He ar- 
rived there with his adVaifbqfi guard on the 
evening of the 27th, havin ^traversed a savage 
country of firs and ptees, olid having encoun- 
tered no enemy. f •* 

r Wilna was the capital of tho& provinces which 

1 Russia had wrested from dismembered Poland. 
Napoleon had made it the ^head-quarters of his 
army. • , 

Alexander was dancing at a ball in the. castle 
of one of his nobles when intelligence was brought 
to him that the French were crossing the Niemeri. 
lie immediately ^withdrew', and gave orders for a 
retreat, first setting fire to his provisions and 
stores, that thry might not fall into the hands of 
.the French. 9 

At noon of tljf 28th of June, Napoleon, sur- 
rounded by hfs guard of Polish lancers, made his 
pnfftic entry into Wilna. The Poles regarded 
him as their liberator. Amid shouts of exhlta- 
tion the national banner was tfnfurled. Young 
men embraced each other in the streets, and wept 
for joy.* The aged drcs«ed tlfein selves in the 
ancient Polish costume. The National Diet met, 
and declared the re-establishment of Poland, and 
summoned all their countrymen to rally around 
the banner of the conqueror. The enthusiasm 
was so great, that Poland furnished Napoleon for 
the campaign no less than eighty-five thousand 
men. *. 

A deputation was sent to Napoleon, irqploring 
hispid towards the restoration of the plundered 
and dismembered kingdom. 

“ Why,” Bar'd /the petip'oners, “have we been 
effaced from the map of Europe? # By what 
right have we been attacked, invaded, dismem- 
bered? What hawsbeen our crimes? who arc 
our judges? Russia is the author of all our 
woes. Need we refer to that execrable day, when, 
iu tho midst # of the shouts of a ferocious con- 
queror, Warsaw heard the last groans of the 
population of Praga, which perished entirely t>y 
fire and sword ? These arc the titles of Russia 
to Poland. * Force has forged them. Force alone 
can break their fetters. We implore tho support 
of the hero to whose name belongs tho history 
of the age, and who is endowed with the might 
of Providence. Let the Great Napoleon pro* 
nounce his fiat that the kingdom of Poland shall 
exist, and it will be established." 

Napoleon had but to utter the word, and £ 
nation of twenty millions would have sprung 
into being, and would have rallied around his 
banner. But that same word would also have re- 
pelled from ids alliance Prussia and AusAijg^wbo 
would have* joined their armies to that of the 
Czar, and would have exasperated to tenfold 
intensity the hostility of Russia. • 

The answer of Napoleon reveals hisembfiws- 
ment. He was willing to encourage the * Polish 
provinces of Russia,” but fie was bound Ay treaty 
to do nothings encourage revolt among the sub- 
jects of his allies. • 


“ If I had reigned," said he , u when the first* 
secofcd, or third partition qf Poland took (face, 

I would have armed my ncople in youf behalf. 
When I conquered Warsaw, I instantly restored 
it to freedom. I approve oLyour efforts. Ijvill do 
all in fny, power to second youwesolutionS. If you 
are unanimoiJB. yqp may compel the enemy to re- 
' cognise £)ur right s. But ill these widely-extended 
regions, so remote 'troyi France, it is mainly, 
through yto united efforts that you can hope for 
success. Let the Pol&h'provinccsof Russia be ani- 
mated by thessame 4 spirit which I lfeve witnessed 
in the Gran# Duchy of Warsaw, r and Providence 
will crown your efforts with success. I must at 
the same time inform yqjfi, that I have guaran- 
teed the integrity of the Austrian dominions, and 
can sanction no movement which may endanger 
the peaceable possession' of her Polish provinces.’* 

These l&st words Napoleon uttered with an-' 
guish. They awoke a responsive emotion of 
grief from every Polish heart. Strongly as 
pfietdesirod the alliance of regenerated Poland, 
the congenial alliance of a Nation who wuld 
have shaken off feudal despotism, and who would • 
have espoused with ardour tho political prin- 
ciples of revolutionised FrailCe, he was still 
shackled, beyond the possibility pi extrication, 
by engagement with Austria and Prussia. 
The supplies of his troops, the advance of his 
Reinforcements, his communications with France, 
and his retreat in case of disaster, all depended 
upon their sufferance. 8 * 

Nap ole oi^. was now fourteen hundred miles from 
his metropolis, in an uncultivated cou.ltry of 
almost boundless waste. Strong as w#s the pro- 
vocation he had received, ancl weighty as were 
the motives which led to the war, the impartial 
\nind ^ embarrasfed in either condemning or 
justifying the invasion. * 

It is true that Alexander .had enacted hostile 
decrees against France; it if- true that he had 
entered into an alliance with the most formidable 
arid most implacable foe of France ; it is true 
that Nqpoleon could in no possible way, but by 
excluding English goods Srom tbqContinent, hope 
ever to bring England to consent to peace. It is 
true that the refusal of* Russia to fulfil her treafy 
in this respect left Napoleon exposed without re- 
source to the blows of England* 

Admitting all this, still it may be said that it 
does n6t justify Napoleon in his war of invasion. 
It was'viis terrible misfortune to be thus situated. 
Russia was an independent kingdom, and had an 
undoubted rights to exclude French goods from 

56 Napoleon Is alike domunced by his enemies for 
what he did, and for what he refrained from doing. 
He ho*' been condemned, with merciless severity, for 
liberating pontons of Italy and tho Duchy of Worsaw, 
and he Is (’ornlemned for not doing the same thing to 
Russian and Austrian Poland. “ Ho more than once,” 
fay* Alison, “touched on the still vibrating chord of 
Polish nationality, and, by a word, might have added c 
t*o h un tir'd thousand Sarmatian lances to hiestandarefe; 
but he did not venture on the bold step of re-establlsh- 
i»g the throne of Sobicski; and, by the half measure of 
the Grand Dnchy of Warsaw, permanently excited tho 
jealous}* of Russia, without winning the support of 
Polangi”— AUsqg’s History of Europe, voL iv., p. 90. 
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•her # dominions, and to introduce English -mcr- 
chandfce, without regard to the salvation or the 
destruction of reputyicakizod* France. While, 
therefore, many will condemn Napoleon fv the 
invashf^of Russia, nft one can refrain frowsy m- 
pnthibing with him in that almost * resistless 
temptation which ledjx> the tntorprise. , 

Alexander, however, had no right toTomplain. 
• He had already twice aflhnaon^i his cfvn country 
to attack Napoledn, witbeuj having received any 
provocation. 4 He was now violating his solemn 
tftaty, anjJ had again, and as u tokep of hostility , 1 
entered into an alliance with Napoleon’s most im- 
placable foe. 

But with tenfold severity must the voice of 
History condemn the cabinet of Great Britain 
for its unceasing warfare against the elected 
^nonarch of Franco. To crush Napoleon, to re- 
instate the Bourbons, and to retain her proud 
dominion of the seas, the government of Eng- 
land organized coalition after coalition, and de- 
luged the Continent with blood. Napoleon mad£ 
evei^r effort whim a monarch could make, con- 
sistently with self-respect, to promote peace with 
England, All his cllorts were unavailing. The 
crime of the English aristocracy ?n instigating 
these sanguinary wars, from noarly all tnegmise- 
rics of which England wus protected in her s - 
girt isle, is immeasurably increased by the at- 
tempt, so ignoble, to throw the whole blame of 
these wars upon the heroic, but finally immolated, 
victim of St. Helena. 

Napoleon Remained for eighteen daps at Wilna, 
nttendmg to the innumerable wants of his army, 
organizinjftbe govrnnient of the conquered, or, 
ratheT, the liberated provinces, and awaiting tlft 
arrival of supplies for his alrppst countless host^ 

Before the middle ol .Tjily ton thousand horses 
had died from hunger and fatigue, and though 
not a battle had b<jjn fought, more than twenty* 
live thousand patients encumbered the hospitals. 
Alexander, alarmed at the magnitude of the in- 
vasion, in ordfer to gain time to effect his retreat, 
and to obtain reinforeor^ents, sent an citooy to 
Wilna, under plfct&ice of opening negotiations 
for peace. Nap<deon recqfved Count Balachoff 
with kindness, and expressed the liveliest regret 
that there should have occurred a rupture be- 
tween himself and the Russian Emperor. The 
envoy stated that if the French army would re- 
pass the Niemeu, Alexander would con^pnt to 
negotiate. Napoleon instantly rejected the pro- 
viso,- and said— 1 

“I will treat here on the field M Wilna. Diplo- 
matists will come to no conclusion when the 
exigencies of the case are removed. Let Alex- 
ander sign admissible preliminaries, and I will at 
once repass the Niemen, and thus render peace 
certain.” 

Alexander, now entangled with a coalition 
yrith England, declined this proposition. He wax 
concentrating his troops at the intrenched camp 
of Drissa, about one hundred and fifty miles fur* 
ther in the interior. The various corps of Na- 
poleon’s army were pursuing the rftregtmg 
monarch. Twotor three partial aotions balen- 


REAT BEFORE HIM. . m 

sued betweep the advanced guard of the French 
and the rear guard of the Russians. The path 
of the retiring foe was marked by every species 
of barbaric do?a Ration — the ruin of towns and 
villages, the fiflAifs of burning corn-fields, and 
the mutilated bodies of tje* murdered Poles. As 
the French advanced, thj Czar hastily evacuated 
his position at Dgisso, and, amending the Dwina^ 
re-established himself at Witepsk, a hundred 
miles further in the heart of the country .® 9 

On t^o lGth of July Napoleon luff Wilnn f 
vishirjg the various posts of his widely-extended 
army, and, with a caution whfeh never slept, 
superintending every movement. Early on tho 
morning of the J47th, before thq, first rays of the 
sun had appeared in the oast, ho reined in his 
horse upon the summit of a hill which com- 
manded a wide sweep of the valley, where, in 
the %iidst of fertile field**, the -town of Witepsk 
reposed in beauty. Far off ft the distance ho 
saw tho Russian army encamped in great strength. 
They were on tho other side of the Dwina, 
which, here bregd and deep, seemed to protect 
thorn from their invaders. All the nppgmchcs to 
the city were yarded by formidable gi trench - 
ments. The assured aspect of the Russians, and 
their strong position, led Napoleon to believe that 
they meant to give battle. 

The French army now began rapidly to make 
its appearunce. The order of march had been 
laid down by Napoleon so clearly and with such 
marvellous skill, and it had been executed with 
such precision, that the various divisions, having 
left the^Niemon by different routes and at diffe- 
rent periods, and having traversed three hundred 
miles of a wild and hostile ctjnjtry, were re- 
assembled at tlieir upflbinted rendezvous, near 
'the walls flf* Witepsk, on the same day and at 
the same hour. As^thcse iffjgbfcy masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the cum- 
brous machinery of war, e^ne pouring down 
over the hills, a scone of apparent]^ chaotic con- 
fusion ensued. But the energies of a Binglo 
mind guided every footstep. Tho irftermingliug 
currents gradually separated, and flowed off 
in clearly defined channels. Perfect harmony 
emerged from the confusion, and, as the evening 
twilight came on, all these vast battalions were 
encamped in ordeig 8 nd the profound ost calm suc- 
ceeded tho«tumult of the day. Napoleon had 
concentrated in a single day one hundred aud 


«» «» One Great fear of the B osnfans was, that their 
Slaves would rise up and throw off their bondage ; and 
it was, therefore, an object to prevent their having any 
communication wiih the French. They made use of tho 
most improbable and disgusting fables to excite tlieir 
terror and hatred, and of their ignorance and degrada- 
tion to 3 #if etuite that ignorance and degradation. It 
was their dread that the doctrines of the Revolution 
might loosen tlieir grasp on the wretched serfs who 
composed th^opulotion of the country that first made 
them mad their barbarous hordes against (he French 
terrltor^he consequences of which now came back to 
themselves, to their infinite horror and surprise, in the 
dh.ipe of ar invasion *hi<A might produce the same 
effects. NAoIoon should have availed himself of tho 
offers tliatlrere mane to him to dafacn the serf from 
the propriltor andftbe soil."— Hazlltt'e Life of Napo- 
leon, ycu. ifl., p. 67. 
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eighty thousand men from their wide dispersion. Russian Commander-in-chief despatched a strong • 
The rest of his vast army were either established corpsftrom the city to cover the flight a>f^he 
at posts in his rear, or were in the hospitals. inhabitants. Ni^ht darkened over the uflHhppy 
In the morning a bloody battle ensued, or, town, and the conflict was still sullenly con- 
rather, a series of sangainar^ conflicts, as the tinuef.by the exhausted* combatants. ft9 Soon 
French drove their fim from-post to post, and i after midnight, thick columns *of smoke* pierced 
approached the city. Night, dark and gloomy, j £y pyramidal Hamas, were seen bursting from 
separated the combatants. Dupng the day the j all quartets of the city. "These soon met and 
masses of tho Russians had been accumulating, j mingled, cpvelopipg dwellings, magazines, and • 
They were so strong in numbers and in position, ! churches in one wUd qpean of* smoke and fire, 
that Napoleon had no doubt that the ^awn of j The day had been hot and sultry, fibe night was 
the morning would usher in a decisive conflict, jaerene and b^ dutiful. The Emperor sat in front 
44 To-morrow,” t»aid he to Murat, 44 you wfll be- of his tent, surrounded by the carnacfe and the 
hold the 4 Sun of Austcrlitz.’ ” wreck of battle, gazing in gloomy silence upon 

Before the brqak of day Napoleon was on the awful conflagration. #* The spectacle/' said 
horseback, preparing for the strife. Soon, how- Napoleon, “resembled that offered to the inba- 
ever, he found^to his greAt disappointment, that bitantsof Naples by an eruption of Vesuvius.” 
the foe had again retreated. The Russians had About two o'clock in the morning of tho 18th f 
Retired during th^night so skilfully aud silextly, a division or the Frenolf army succeeded in penc-* 
and with so mifcn order and precipitation, that tracing within the walls. They found that tho 
scairoly a trace could be discovered of the route Russians had evacuated tho city, which they had 
they had taken. Napoleon, unopposed, entered vet bn fire, leaving their dead and wounded in 
the city. It was desolate. AU tho provisions the midst of the burning ruins. "Napoleon entered 
had been ^destroyed or carried away. The inha- over huge heaps of mangled bodies, blackened 
bitants, formerly Poles, had either fled, or had by smoke and flame, many of whom still retained 
been driven from their homes by the retreating life aad consciousness. The French soldiers were 
anny. . horror, stricken at the revolting spectacle. The 

Napoleon was in great perplexity. Ho was in first ctres of the Emperor were devoted to the 
the midst of a sterile and dismal country, of suffering wretches who had been thus cruelly 
apparently boundless extent, abandoned by its abandoned by their comrades, 
inhabitants, and destitnte of supplies. His A pacific overture was despatched from this 
horses were dying for want of forage, and his city by Borthier to the Russian general, which 
troops were perishing of famine. He had already was concluded by the following « remarkable 
penetrated those illimitable wastes, neatly five words:— * 

hundred miles beyond Tilsit, and yet knew not “ The Emperor commands jne to mtroat you 
where to look ^for a foe. It was now tho height that you will present bis compliments to the 
of summer, and yet, iff reality, nothing had I£mperor Alexander, and say, that neither the 
been accomplished. He called a comfcil of war. vicissittdes of war* nor any other circumstance 
The majority advised that tlrj army should halt can impair the friendship which he entertains for 
until spring. To this advice the Emperor could lvm." 

not listen with patiqpce. It was necessary that As soon as the light of th8 morning dawned, 
something should be dene to maintain the glory Napoleon ascended an ancient turret, from 
of the imperial arms aud to revive the confidence au embrasure of which, with his •telescope, he 
of tho soldiers. • discerned in the distance the retreating Rns- 

Napoleon now learned that Alexander had sians. The army had tividftUdne-half taking 
assembled /his forces at Smolensk, a strong the road to St. Petersburg, the other, under 
walled city about one hundred miles further Bagration, that towards Moscow. NapoleOn 
into the interior. On the 18th of August Napo- ordered a vigorous pursuit, which was confided 
leon again put his fbrees in nfction, marching by to Ney, to be made in the direction of Moscow, 
several different routes to attack the Russians and A Russian priest had heroically remained in 

to cut off their retreat. Crowds of Cossacks fled the blazing city to minister to the wounded. The 
before the invaders, destroying all the provisions venerable man had been taught that Napoleon 
.and forage which could be found in tne line of wa& a fiend inc&rnate, recklessly deluging the 
march. The heat was intense, and the sufferings world in blood as d woe. He was brought before 
of the French dreadful. Their path was marked the Emperor, and irr fearless tones he re- 
by the bodies of the dying and the dead. On -proached Napoleon with die destruction of the 
tne evening of the ICth, Napoleon arrived before city. Napoleon listened to him attentively and 
the walls of Smolensk. He ascendep fti erai- respectfully, 

nenco to recounoitre. As he saw the immense 44 But," said he to him at last, (l has your 
columns of men gathered within an^ around the church been burned?” 
city, and distinguished the long array of glitter- “ No, sire,” the priest replied; u God will be 
ing arms, lie could not refrain from expressing fhore powerful than yon. He will protect it, for* 
his satisfaction. “At length I have them !’* he { have opened it to all the unfortunate people 
exclaimed*, The walls were thick andlhigh, and whom the destruction of the city has deprived 
strongly flanked by towers and basl ons. A of a home." 

day of hard fighting ensued, daring vjMch the “You &rf t right,” rejoined ^Napoleon with 
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emotion. 44 Yes! God will watch over the inno- 
"cent victims of war. He will reward y<$t for 
your courage. Go, Vorthy priest, return to your 
post. Had all the cltfrgy followed your example, 
they had not basely betrayed the mission of 
peace ‘ebey have , received from Henveft. If 
they had not deserted the temples which their 
presence alone rendemsaored; mf solders woul#j 
have spared your hol^ edifices. We are all 
•Christians. You^God is our God.” • 

Saying this, Napoleon bent the priest back to 
his church wMi an escort and %omc 4 Buccours. Aj 
slfriek ofeterrftr arose from the cfiurch when" 
they saw the French soldiers entering. Bat the 
pncst immediately quieted their alarm. 

14 Be not afraid,” said he ; 44 1 have seen Na- 
poleon. I have spoken to him. Ob, how have 
we been deceived, my children ! * The Emperor 
4 »f France is not the man he has been repre- 
sented to you. He and his soldiers worship the 
same God that we do. The war that ho wages 
is not religious ; it is a political quarrel withsourJ 
Emperor. His sqjdiers light only against oiur 
soldiers. They do not slaughter, as wo have 
been told, women and children.” The priest 
then commenced a hymn of thanksgivina/ln 
which they all joined with tearful eyes.*® | 

The enemy were soon overtaken and attacked 
with fearful slaughter. The retreat and the 
p.^suit were continued with unabated vigour^ 
Napoleon, though in the midst of uninterrupted! 
victories, was still experiencing all the calamities 1 
of defeat. A ravaged country, plunged into the 
abvBa c\jnisery, was spread around nim. Pro- 
visions werg with great difficulty obtained. His 
troops wore rapidly dwindling away from ex v 
liaustion and famine. Fifteen large brick build- 
ings, which had been saved from the limes in] 
Smolensk, were crowded with the sick and 
wounded. Large numbers had also been lef\ 
behind at Wilna an# at Witepsk. The surgeons 
were compelled to tear up their own linen for 
bandages, and when this foiled, to take paper, 
and, finally, to uso the down gathered fr§m the 
birch-trees in t|}Q«foreft. Many deaths were 
occurring from ratual starvation. The anguish 
oft the* Emperor was intense, and the most 
melancholy forebodings overshadowed the army. 
To retreat, exposed Napoleon to the derision of 
Europe. To remain where they were, was certain 
destruction. To advance, was the dictate of 


m 


Alexander had left his army and hastened to 
Moscow. It whs a weary mar^i of five hun- 
dred miles from Smolensk to this renowned 
capital of Russia* Napoleon resolved, with his 
exhausted and half-famished trqpps, to press 
on. He supposed that in Moscow'he should find 
food and rest. He had not thought It possible 
that Alexander would bum the dwellings of a 
city containing three hundred thousand inhabV 


Alexander remained in Moscow but a few 


days. Aitongements were made for the con- 
flagration of* the city, should Napoleon succeed 
in taking it. The Czar thou hastoued to St 
Deum$ were sung in the 
\<mt victories obtained by 
When Napoleon was in- 
imstAco, he exclaimed, 4 * Tt 
thereto hot not only to man, 


Petersburg, wlj 
churches for 
the Russian 
formed of the 
Deum ! They ( 
but to God.” 

On the 28th of August, Napoleon resumed 
the pursuit. It was a march of awful suffering. 
Dav aft# day, and night after night, the ex- 
hausted army pressed on, encountering every 
obstacle, and occasionally engaging in bloody 
skirmishes, until the evening of the 4th of 
September. They then found* a hundred and 
twenty thousand Russians strongly intrenched 
on the broken and rooky banks or the Moakwn, 
neazJthe village of Borodino. General Kutusoff 
hod nere accumulated all bis %qps in the most 
advantageous positions, resolved to make a^)es- 
panJp stand in defence of the capital. Si^c 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery were ranged 
in battery. A vast redoubt was thrown up upon 
a height whicl^ commanded the wh<fte plain. 
Side batteries wore also placed, by their cross 
fires, to mow down any advancing foe. Be- 
hind these formidable field-works, a hundred and 
seventy thousand mon were arrayed to meet the 
shock of battle. 

The French army, numbering a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, in three great oolumns, 
approached the field. Napoleon rode forward to 
on emicence in front of his advance guard, and, 
carefully scrutinizing the position of the foe, vfith 
his accustomed promptness, instantly decided 
upon his point of attack. ImrifeAately issuing 
the necessasy orders to his generals, he retired 
to his tent ancl dictajpd the foMbwing proclama- 
tion to his troops • 

44 Soldiers ! The battle is at hand which you 
have so long desired. Hcndlforth the victory 
depends upon yourselves. It has Become neces- 
sary, and will give you abundances Condnot 
yourselves as you did at Austerlitz, Friedland, 
witepsk, and Smolensk. Let the remotest pos- 
terity recount your actions on this day. Let 
your countrymen say of you all, 4 lie was in 
that great battle piider the walls of Moscow.' ” 
These word^were received with enthusiasm, and 
shouts of 44 Vive l'Einpereur 1” rolled along the 
lines. 

The night was cold and dark. Heavy clouds 
ohsefcred the sky, and a drizzling rain began to 
fall upon the weary army. A chill, autumnal 
wind moaned through the forests, and swept the 
bleak heights of Borodino. The bivonao fires of 
the Ruaafcns flamed in an immense semicircle* 
extending for many miles. The French troops, 
as they arrived and took their positions, uso 
kindleitheif fires. Napoleon pitched his tent 
i in the mjtfst of the squares of the Old Guard. 
1 1 Us anxiety was so greqf during the night lest 
,1 the enem^ should again retreat, tha$ be could 
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midnight, and was sending messengeA to ascer- 
tain if the Russians still held tlieir *ground. .It 
was a gloomy hour, and gloom overshadowed 
the soul of Napoleon. The penumbra of his 
approaching fate seemed to ifarken his path. 
Tidings of disaster rolled in 1 upon him. A 
courier brought the ifews oT the fatal battle 
of Salamanca, anckof th& occupation of Madrid 
hy Lord Wellington.* 1 

He had just been informed that Russia had 
made peace with Turkey, ana that a powerful 
Russian army, thus released, was hastening' to 
attack him fronftthe mouths of the Danube* IIo 
also learned that Bernadette, with trcnson which 
has consigned his name to infamy, had allied the 
army of Sweden 1 with that of the great despot 
of the North. 

He read sofne of the proclamations of Alex- 
ander to his people. In the bitterness wliicty in- 
spired them, and£n the reckless acts of destrue- 
tion^with which Alexander wa9 resisting: the 
approach of his foe, he saw indications of malig- 
nity on the part of liis old friend for widen he 
knew not how to account. AB r hc caused these 
proclamations to be read over to him again, he 
exclaimdd — 

“ What can have wrought such a change in 
the Emperor Alexander? Whence has sprung 
all the venom which he has infused into the 
quarrol ? Now there is nothing but the force of 
arms which can terminate the contest. War 
alone can put a period to all. It was to avoid 
such a necessity that I was so careful, at tho out- 
set of the contest, not to implicate my Belt by any 
declarations in favour of the re-ostablishment of 
Poland. Now I see that my moderation was a 
fault.” « i t 
In the midst of theso melancholy reflections, 
ft courier arrived,- 'bringing him a letter from 
Maria Loiflsa, and the portrait of his idolized son. 
The dawn, which was to usher in a bloody and 
perhaps a decisive! battle, was approaching. It 
was supposed that the Emperor would postpone 


el Respecting this event Colonel Nnpler thus writes 
"Napoli on hod notice of Mormont’s ilufrat as early as 
the 2ml of September, a week betorc tlie battle «i Bom- 
dino. The nous was carried by Colonel Fabvlor. How- 
ever, the Duke of Itagu&a (Mannont), suffering alike In 
body and In mind, bad oxeumk'himsult' with so little 
strength or clearness, that the Emperor, contemptuously 
remarking that the despatch contained nioft complicated 
stuffing than a clock, desired his War Minister to de- 
mand why Maunont had delivered battle without the 
orders of the King? Why ho bod not made hh opera- 
tions subservient to the general plan of the campaign ? 
Why he broke from the defensive Into the offensive ope. 
rations before the army of the centre joined him ? W hy 
he should not wait, even two days, for Chauvct's cavalry, 
which he knew were close at hand? ‘from personal 
vanity,’ said the Emperor, with seeming sternness 1 the 
Duke ot Ragusa has sacrificed the interest of his 
country and the good of my service; he Is fcuilty of the 
ciimo of insubordination and is the author of ull tins 
misfortune.’ Hut Napoleon s wrath, so jest, and appa- 
rently so dangtious, could not, even In Its first violence, 
oicrpOHcr bis curly fi lemMiip. With a kindness, the 
recollection of which must now pierce Mannont's 
inmost soul, twice in the rame letter lie desired that 
these questions in;ght not e\en he put to fjis unhappy 
lieutenant until Ids woundB were cared anupiiits health 
re-established."— Napier, vol. ill., p^336. \ 
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opening the box containing the lineaments of his 
child| But his impatience was so great, that, he 
ordered it to be immediately brought to latent. 
At the sight of the dSfuolf loved features of hie 
son, CTapolcon melted into tears. The royal 
infant Vmp painted, sitting m Jils cradle^pj&j ing 
with a cup and hall. The affectionate father 
totalled tfyat liifi officers, and even the common 
soldiers, whom lie regarded as his children, might 
share his eLiotionft Wien his own hand he con- 1 
veyod the picture oufr/ide of his tent, and placed 
| jt upon a chav 1 ) that all who wero mar might see 
it. Groups of war-worn veterans gathered arounft, 
and gazed in silence upon tlio beautiful picture 
of happy, peaceful life, ^t presented a strong 
contrast to the horrid scenes of demoniac war. 
At last Napoleon said sadly to his secretary, 

" Take it away; and guard it carefully. He sees 
a field of battle too soon.” , 

.Napoleon entered his tent, and retired to that 
part where he slept, which was separated by a 
^partition of cloth from the portion which was 
occupied hy the aides-de-cai^p in attendance. 
Fatigue and anxiety had brought on a feverish 
irritation and violent thirst, which he in vain 
enV favoured to quench during the night. His 
anxie^ was so great that he could not bleep. 
He caressed great solicitude for the exhausted 
and destitute condition of his soldiers, and feared 
that they would hardly have strength to support 
the terrible conflict of the next day. In this 
crisis, he looked upon his well-trained guard as 
his main resource. He sent for Bessiercs, who 
had command of the guard, and inquired with 
particularity respecting their wants and their 
supplies. He directed that (these did soldiers 
should have three days' biscuit and rice distri- 
buted ^mong them from their waggons of re- 
serve. Apprehensive lest his orders might he 
neglected, lie got up, and inquired of tbo grena- 
diors on guard at the entrant of his tent if they 
had received these provisions. Returning to his 
tent, he fell again into a broken slegp. Not long 
after, an aid-de-camp, having occasion to speak 
to the Emperor, found k‘m siting up in his bed, 
supporting his fevered head iffitb both of his 
hands, absorbed in painful nftisings. He qn- 
peared much dqjected. 

“ What is war ?” he said sadly. “ It is a trade 
of barbarians. The great art consists in being 
the strongest on a given point A great day is 
at bawd. The battle will be a terrible one. I 
shall lose twenty thousand men.” 

He had been suffering during the preceding 
day excruciating pain. When riding along, he 
had been observed to dismount frequently, and, 
resting his head against a cannon, to remain 
there for some time in an attitude of suffering. 
He was afflicted temporarily with a malady, 
induced by fever, fatigue, and anxiety, which, 
perhaps, more than any other, prostrates moral 
,and physical strength. A violent and incesrait 
cough cut short bis breathing. 

[ As soon os the first dawn of light was seen 
in the east, Napoleon was on horseback, sur- 
rounded by ^is generals. The energiesof his mind 
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triumphed ovefhis bodily sufferings. The vapours 

• of a stormy night were parsing away, and soon 
thf s an rose in unclouded brilliance. Napoleon 
BmilldJ and, pointing towards It, exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold the sun of AustArlitz!” The oheerin&words 
flew •with telegraplfc speed along the -french 
linesjafrd were everywhere received witn enthu- 
siastic acclamations. Napo]f oc^ttood upon one 
of the heights of BoiAdino, scrutinizing the fielfl 

• of battle and the immerfle columns of Russian 
troops, in long, block masses; moving to and fro 
over the plun. Though Accompanied by but a 
few attendants, in order to avoids Attracting tl i# 
enemy's Are, ne was observed by the Russians. 
The immediate discharge of a battery broke the 
silence of the scene, apd the first shot which was 
to usher in that day of blood whistled through 
the group. 

Napoleon then gave the signal for the onset. 

• A terrific peal of echoing thunder instantaneously 
. burst from the plain. The horrid carnage of 

horrid war commenced. Three hundred thou- 
sand men, with all the most formidable engineer 
of ’destruction, ft 11 upon each other. From five 
o’clock in the morning until the middle of the 
afternoon, the tides of battle rapidly ebbed and 
flowed iti surges of blood. Davoust WM^fruck 
from his horse by a cannou-ball, whichflore tho 
steed to pieces. As ho was plunged, lftadlong 
and stunned, upon the gory plain, word was con- 
veyed to the Emperor that tho marshal was dejd. 
lie received tho disastrous tidings in sad silence. 
But the woundod marshal soon rose from the 
ground, mounted another horse, arui intelligence 
was to the Emperor that tnc Prince of 
EckmuhA was again at the head of his troops. 
“God be praised!’* Napoleon cried out \fcith 
fervour. 

General Rapp received fbur wounds AWM1 
finally struck him on Mio hip, and hurled him 
from his horse. He was carried bleeding from 
tin* field. Tbis^vas the twenty -second wound 
which General Rapp had received. Napoleon 
hastened to»see his valiant friend. As he kindly 
took his hand, he said. “ Is it always, tjien, your 
turn to be wounded?* 

Napoleon tyd with him a young officer, to 
•whom he was strongly attached, Count Augustus 
Caulaincourt, brother of Caulaincourt, the Duke 
of Vicenza. During the anxious night before 
the battle this young man did not close his eyes. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he threw himseft on the 
floor of his tent, with his eyes fixed Apon the 
miniature of his young bride; whom he had left 
out a few days after their marriage. In the heat , 
of the battle, Count Caulaincourt stood by tbe 
side of tbe Emperor awaiting bis orders. Word 
was brought that General Mpntbrun, who had 
been ordered to attack a redoubt, was killed. 
Count Caulaincourt was immediately instructed 
to succeed him. As he put spurs to his horse, 
be said, 41 1 will be at the redoubt immediately, 

• 4ead or alive.” • 

He was the first to surmount the parapet. 
At that moment a musket ball struck him dead. 
He had hardly left the side of the Emperor ere 


intelligence was brought of his death. The 
brother offthe unfortunate young man was stand* 
ing near, deeply afflicted. Napoleon, whose heart 
was touched with sympathetic grief, moved to 
his side, and g aid, in a low tone of voice, “ You 
have heard the Intelligence. If you wish, yon 
can retire.'' The duke, in speechless grief, lifted 
his hat and boled, dlclining the offer. The 
mangled tmmmm of thb nohfe young man wore 
buried in the blood- red redoubt on the field of 
B&rodine. , 

Thu^ all day long, tidings of victory and of 
depth were reaching the ears of the Emperor. 
Wit l? melancholy resignation he listened to the 
recital of courier after courier, still watching 
with an eagle eye, and guiding with unerring 
skill the tremendous energies of battle. From 
tho moment the conflict commenced, his plan 
was formed, and ho entertaincd*no doubt what- 
ever of success. During the whole day he held 
in reserve the troops of tills Imperial Guard, 
coasting of about 20,000 men, refusmg to 
alpw them to enter into tho engagement. When 
urged by Berttyer, in a moment of apparently 
fearful peril, to send them forward to the aid of 
his hard-pressed army, he replied calmly, 

“ No ! the. battle can bo won without them. 
And wliut if there should be another battle to- 
morrow ?” 

A gtun, in the midst of tho awful onrnage, 
when the issues of the strife scorned to tremble 
in the balance, and ho was pressed to march his 
indomitable Guard into the plain, he quietly 
replug, « 

“ Tho hour of this battle is not yet come. It 
will begin in two hours more.” 

The well-ordered enovemdhtt of Napoleon's 
massive eolumns pressed more uud more heavily 
upon the Runaiyis. hour some new 

battery opened its destructive lirt upon their 
| bewildered and crowded ranks. The Russians 
had commenced fighting bflhind their intrench- 
enents. The French, more actflre and perfectly 
disciplined, rushed qpon the batteries, and, 
trampling their dying and dead beneath their 
feet, poured like an inundation overlie ramparts. 
Gradually the surges of battle rolled towards the 
great redoubt. At last all the fury of the con- 
flict seemed concentrated there. Behind and upon 
those va<g in trench ments, one hundred thousand 
men were struggling. Dense volumes of sul- 
phurous srnoke enveloped the combatants. In- 
cessant flashes of lightning, accompanied by a 
>dbntinuous roar of deafening thunder, burst from 
this cloud of war. Within its midnight gloom, 
horsemen, infantry, and artillery rushed madly 
upon each other. They were no longer visible. 
Napoleon gazed calmly and silently upon that 
terrible* volcano, in the hot furnace of whose 
CTater-flrcs his troops with the energies of despe- 
ration, fere contending. The struggle was 
shorn Soon the flames were quenched in blood. 
Tho awful roar of tattle abated. Tae passing 
breeze.awept away the smoke; and the glitter- 
ing bjfmeta f the French CuftasSiers gleamed 
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through the embrasurts, and the proud eagles of 
France fluttered over the gory bastions. 

The sun was now descending. The Russfen 
army sullenly commenced its retreat, hut with 
indomitable courage disputing every inch of 
ground. The carnage would qjire been for more 
dreadful had Napoleon let loose upon the retreat- 
ing foe the terrible eneifyes of hjs guard. But. 
influenced by the tuitcd dictates of prudence and 
humanity, he refused. In a military point of 
view, he has been very severely censured for 
this. He said at the time to General Dijpas and 
Count Darn — <- 

“ People will perhaps be astonished that 1 have 
not brought forward my reserves to obtain greater 
success. But I felt the necessity of preserving 
them to strike a decisive blow in the great battle 
which the enemy will probably give to us in the 
plains in fronf of Moscow. The success of the 
action in which wo have been cngnged cvas 
secured. But 'was my duty to think of the 
general result of tho campaign, and it wa& for 
that! spared my reserves.” \ 

Sir Archibald Alisen, who is got unfrequently 
magnanimous in bis admissions, says truly — 

“Had the Guard been seriopsly injured at 
Borodino!" it is doubtful if any part of the 
army, of which it was the heart, and of which, 
through every difficulty, it sustained the 
courage, would have repassed the Nicmen. It 
is one thing to hazard a reserve in a situation 
where the loss it may sustain may very easily bo 
repaired; it is another and a very different 
thing to risk its existence in the centre Gf an 
enemy's country, at a distance from rcififorro- 
menft when its ruin may endanger the whol* 
army.'* 

Napoleon, vtitb his accustomed geneiohity, 
took no credit for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment to himself. II ascribed the victory to his 
soldiers and his generals 

14 Tho Russian troops,*' said ho at St. Helena, 
“ are bravo, and theft* whole army was assembled 
at the Moskwaf They reckoned 170.000 men*, 
including these in Moscow, lvutusoft had au 
excellent position, and occupied it to the best 
advantage. « Everything was in his favour— 
superiority of infantry, of cavalry, of artillery, a 
i'^t-rate position, and a great number of re- 
ft > hts — and yet he was berfi^n. Ye intrepid 
heroes, Murat, Ney, Poniatowski, to pou belong 
the glory. What noble and brilliant actions will 
history have to record ! She will tell how our 
intrepid cuirassiers forced the redoubts, and 
sabred the cannoniera at their pieces. She will 
recount the heroic devotion of Monthrun and of 
OanUincoort, who expired in the midst of their 
glory. She will tell what was done by our can- 
noniers, exposed upon the open plain, ( (%ainst 
batteries more numerous and covered *by good 
embankments; and she will make mention also 
of those brave foot soldiers-, who, at c the ( most 
critical moment, instead of requiring encourage- 
ment from their geiu ral, <"x lamied, 4 Have no 
fear; jour soldiers have all sworn to conquer 
to-day, and 1 tlffty^will conquer.* f What | arallds 


to snob glorious deeds can futare ages produce? 
Or will falsehood and calumny prevail r a r 

TIO evening of victory was not an evq&ing of 
exultation. NapCleon (jvas silent, and apjfeared 
absorbed in melancholy {bought. Every one 
aromfit him bad to mourn » the loss of ajtytsther, 
a relative, or a friend. Fotty-three ' generals 
had been either filled or wounded. Thirty 
thousand \ of the soldiers bad also been struck 
down by t^e sabres o? the shot of the enemy. * 
These were dreadful tidings to send back to 
Paris, to the widows 0 and to the orphans. The 
/victory of Bo^ddino shrouded Franoi in jnourning. 
The loss of the Russians was still more dread- 
ful. Fifty thousand Russian soldiers were 
stretched upon the field, weltering in blood. 

The sun had not yet gone down, and the 
sullen roar of the retreating battle was still heard 
in the distance, when Napoleon mounted his r 
horse to ride over the “field, which was strewed 
with the wounded and the dead. The horror of 
the scene no imagination can depict. An au- 
*’imfinl storm had again commenced. Tho 
clouds hung low and dark in tho gloomy Iky. 

A cold and chilling rain drenched tho gory 
ground, and the wounded struggled with con- 
vulse agony in beds of mire. A violent wind 
moane v through the sombre firs amf pines of 
the north. Villages, converted into heaps of 
blackened and smouldering ruins, deformed the 
pjain. Everywhere was to be seen only the 
aspects of ruin, misery, death. Soldiers, black- 
ened with powder and spotted with blood, were 
wandering oyer the field, in the increasing dark- 
ness of the tempestuous night, picking) Ip the 

utilatod bodies in which life was not extinct, 
.till bukmg for food in tho haversacks of the 
dead. No songs of victory were heard, no shoutB 
ot triumph. Grcaf numbers of the wounded 
were found iu the ravines and gullies, where 
they had dragged themselves to escape the 
tempest of shot, the trampling of iron hoofs, 
and the crash of artillery wheels. Mntilated 
horses, maddened with pain, limped over the 
ground, or reared and plunged in dying agonies. 
From every direction a wail Hof. woo filled the 
ear. The field of battle extended over several 
miles of hills, and forests, and wild ravines 
Many of the wretched victims of the strife 
lingered upon the ground, deluged by the cold 
storm, $>r many days and nights before they 
were iound. Not a few must have perished 
from tli© prolonged agonies of starvation. Some 
of the wounded 1 were seen straightening a 
broken limb by ^binding a branch of a tree 
tightly against it, and then, with the fractured 
bono* grating, hobbling along in search of help. 
One poor creatuno was found alive, and actively 
con*ciou«, with both legs and one arm Bhot off. 

A wounded Hussion lived several days in the 
caress of a horse, which had been eviscerated , 
by a shell. His only food was what he gna$ri v 
fram the inside of the animal. It is a duty & 
record these revolting details, that war may be 
seen iu its true aspect. 

“ Amid*the heaps of slain,** says Count Sign* 
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•‘wo were obljged to march over, in following 
Napoleon, the foot of one of onr boms came 
down upon a wounded man, and extorted from 
sign of life and suffering. Tfe Em- 
peror, hitherto silent, tend whose heart was 
oppressed at the number of the victims, shrieked 
at thought. He Alt relieved in ntteiti£ cries 
of indication, dhd lavishing ttye attentions of 
humanity upon this unfortunate creature. TJo 
soothe liis feelings, someuone remarkld that 1 it 
1 was only a Russian/ •He replied v$th warmth, 
‘After victory there avjio enemies, bat only 
men/ He dispersed the officers of his suite to 
eucconr ffie wounded, who were ffaird groaning 
in every direction. Napoleon devoted the same 
core to the wounded Russians which he bestowed 
upon his own soldiefe. In the midst of these 
scenes, it was announced to him that the rear* 
guard of Kntnsoff was about to advance upon 
the important town of Mojaisk. ‘.Very well/ 
Napoleon replied; ‘wo* will still remain some 
hoars longer with our unfortunate wounded.’ ” 62 
The Russians continued slowly to retreat 
towards Moscow^ establishing their batferi* 
wherever they could make a stand even for a few 
hours. They drove before them the wretched 
serfs, blew up the bridges behind them, busied 
the towns as they passed along, andtfrifmed 
away or destroyed all the provisions andlforage. 
For seven days the French, emaciated and do- 
Bponding, with tottering steps pursued their foes 
over the dreary plains. They wero everywhere 
victorious, and yet they obtained no results from 
their victories. Rostopchin was making effec tual 
preparations for the conflagration ctf the capital, 
and w«. purging, by every means in his powf t 
the cvacilhtion of. the city by the inhabitants 
About noon of the 14th of September, Nupoloen, 
cautiously advancing through a country pf 
excessive monotony and gloom, from th# summit 
of a hill descried in the distance the glittering 
domes and minarets of Moscow, lie reined in 
his horse, and exclaimed, “Behold! yonder is 
the celebrated city of the Czars/’ After gazing 
upon it, tlirdhgh his telescope, for a few moments 
in silence, he remarked 41 It was full tinfe !” 

The soldier*} thinking that their sufferings 
yere now at mn end, and anticipating good 
quarters and abundant supplies, gave way to 
transports of exaltation. Shouts of “Moscow! 
Moscow 1“ spread from rank to rank, and all 
quickened their pace to gab a view of the object 
of their wishes. They approached the cjfy. To 
their amazement, they met but silence and soli* 
tude. The astounding intelligence was brought 
to Napoleon that the city wai utterly deserted. 
A few miserable creatures, who had been 
released from the prisons to engage in the con- 
genial employment of setting fire to the city as 
soon os the French should have tak|p possession, 


*V‘ Napoleon,” says Genrr.il Gnurgaml, f is, Of all 
gMvrals, whether ancient or modem, the one who lias 
pSd the greatest attention to the woandet The m- 
toxicatlan of victory never could make hire forget rhem. 
His diet thought, after every battle, was always 
them.” 


wore found In the streets. They were generally 
intoxic&t|d, and presented a squalid and hideona 
spectacle. % Napoleon was amazed at the entire 
abandonment of the city. Rumours of the 
intended conflagration reached bis oars. Snob 
an awful sacrMie%he had not supposed it possible 
for any peopfefto make. None but a semi- 
barbarian natioDgtmdebthe influence of an utter 
despotism, could be nriven to such au act. 
More than a hundred tnonstffid of the wretohegl 
inhabitants— driven by the soldiery from the 
city, parents and ohildren— perished of cold 
and starvation in the woods. Other countless 
tbet^ands, who had attached themselves to the 
army of KutusofF, perished from fatigue and 
exposure. Napoleon, as if anxious to avoid the 
sight of the desolate streets, did not enter 
Moscow. He stopped at a house in the suburbs, 
and appointed Mortier governor qf the capital. 

“ Permit,” said he, “ no pillage. Defend the 
pldbe alike against friends and fees.” The 
soldiers dispersed through thetfity in search of 
pnjfosions and quarters. Many of the inhabitants 
leff in such haste, that the rich ornaments of the 
ladies wero found on their toilet tables, and the 
letters and gold of men of business on |heir desks. 

Napoleon was now more than tw<* thousand 
flve hundred miles from Paris. The appre- 
hension of some dreadful calamity oppressed his 
mind, lie threw himself upon a couch for 
repose, but he could not sleep. Repeatedly 
during the night he called his attendants to ask 
if auy accident had occurred. In the morning 
he removed his head-quarters to the gorgeous 
palnSo of the Kremlin, the imperial seat of the „ 
ancient monarchs of Russia. Napoleon, according 
<oli» custom, wrote immediately to the Emperor 
Al' \andi r, proposing terms of negee. A Russian 
officer, who was found' in the nospital, was mado 
hearer of \he letter. 

“ Whatever,” wrote NapfJeon, “may be the 
vicissitudes of war, nothing can diminish the 
esteem felt by me for myjriend of Tilsit and 
Erfurth.” It will be observed* that Napoleon 
^iterated these assurances of friendly fecliqp, 
for he supposed that Alexaudcr wife forced into 
hostile measures by the Queen- Mother and the 
nobles. # 

The day passed in establishing the *anny in 
their new quarters. The soldiers wandered 
through the de&rted streets, and quartered 
themselvei in tho most gorgeous palaces. Some 
twenty thousand men and women, of the lowest 
class, fierce and revolting in aspect, gradually 
style from their hiding-places and mingled witn 
fbo French troops. Ten thousand prisoners, 
whom Rostopchin had liberated, were stealthily 
preparing to convert the magnificent metropolis 
into an infernal machine fertile destruction of the 
Fiewftprmy. Immense magazines of powder 
were placed beneath the Kremlin, where Napoleon 
and lus st%ff were established, and beneath other 
largupalaccs which would be filled with soldiers. 
Sk*lls%nd other destructive engines of war were 
b ‘creted, in vast quflbtities, in chamber! and 
cellars, ♦hat thrir explosion oojgty; destroy those 
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who should attempt to extinguish the flames. 
The fountains had Keen destroyed, c the water- 
pipes cut, the fire-engines carried off or rendered 
useless. In this barbaric act, unparalleled in \he 
history of the world, the despotic government of 
Russia paid no more regard tgifc*Bubjects than if 
they had been wolves. % • 

These preparations ^ere secretly made, and, in 
the confusion. of the entrance into the city, were 
not observed b^the french. $ Still, there were 
• rumours of the approaching conflagration, which, 
in connexion with the strange abandonment of 
the city, filled the minds of the capfors with 
undcfinable dread. The day, however, passed in 
tranquillity, o c 

As night approached, gloomy clouds darkened 
the sky, and a fierce equinoctial gale howled 
over the metropolis. The houses were of wood. 
A long drought had prepared the city for the fire. 
God seemed to co-operate with the Russians. 
Napoleon was a victor. He had marched in 
triumph morc^ r dn two thousand miles from his 
capital ; he had taken the metropolis tf the 
most powerful nation on the Continent, though 
that nation was aided by the coalition of England, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. Europe was 
amazed /it such unequalled achievements. They 
surpassed all that Napoleon had accomplished 
before; and yet the victor, in this hour of 
amazing triumph, was desponding. His mind 
was oppressed with the forebodings of some 
dreadful calamity. 

It was tlio lfith of September, 1812. At 
midnight, Napoleon, in utter exhaustion of body 
and mind, retired to rest. The gales 'bf ap- 
proacliing winter shrieked portentousljr around 
the* towers of the Kremlin. Suddenly the cry 
of “ Fire I” resounded through the streets. Far 
ofF in the eifet,*' immense volumes of billowy 
smoke, pierced with flame, wero rolling up into 
the stormy sky. ‘JLoud explosions of bursting 
shells and upheaving mines scattered death and 
dismay around. Jyiddenly the thunders as of an 
earthquake ww*e heard in another direction. A 
score of buildings wero thrown into the ffir. 
Flaming projectiles, of the most combustible 
and unquenchable material, were scattered in all 
directions, eand a new volcano of smoke and 
flame commenced its ravages. Earthquake 
succeeded eartkqnnko, volcano followed volcano. 
The demon of the storm seemed to exult in its high 
carnival of destruction. The flatnesDwere swept 
in all directions. A shower of fire descended 
upon all the dwellings and all the strata. Mines 
were sprung, shells burst, cannon discharged, 
waggons of powder and magazines blew up, anti, 
in a few hours of indescribable confusion and 
dismay, the whole vast city was wrapped in one 
wild ocean of flame. The French soldiers shot 
the incendiaries, bayoneted thorn, tosfdti them 
into the flomesi but still, like demons, they plied 
their work. % 

Napoleon awoke early iu the morning, and 
looked out upon the flames which were Creeping 
through all parts of the city. For the first time 
in his life he appeared excessively agitated. His 


far-reaching mind apprehended at a glance the 
measurelsssness of the calamity which was 
impending. He hurriedly paced his apartment," 
dictated hasty orders, and from his window 
anxiously w&tchSd th$ progress of the fire.* The 
Krevilin was surrounded^ with gardens and 
shrubbery, and seemed vor a time ^afford 
shelter from {he flames. Biit mines ‘of powder 
5 were in its vaults, with various combustibles 
arrange# to communicate°the fire. As Napoleon 
gazed upon thq. conflagration, he exclaimed,* 
44 What a frightful ppe-ctacle !*such a number of 
palaces! the people are genuine Scythians/ 1 
“ Not eventfftc fictions of the burning of Troy/’ 
said Napoleon afterwards, “ though neightoned 
by all the powers of poetry, could have equalled 
the reality of the destruction of Moscow.” 

During the whole of the 17th, and of the 
ensuing night, Jthe gale increased in severity, and 
the fire raged with unabated violence. The city 
now seemed but the almost boundless crater ot 
an inextinguishable volcano. Various-coloured 
flames shot up to an immense height into the 
Jairf* Incessant explosions of gunpowder, ^salt- 
petre, and brandy deafened tffo car. Projectiles 
of iron and stone, and burning rafters, were 
lv’rled far off into the surrounding plain, crush- 
ing'Mumy in their fall. Multitudes, encircled by 
the flames, in the narrow streets, were miserably 
burned to death. The scene of confusion and 
dismay has probably never been equallod. The 
/soldiers, stifled with smoke, singed with flame, 
and lost in the streets of the burning city, fled 
hither and thither before a foe whom they wore 
unable eve/* to attack. They were often "seen 
staggering beneath immense packagf**T>f trea- 
sure, which they were frequently cdlnpelled to 
abandon to effect their escape. Miserable women 
t were seen carrying one or two children on their 
shoulders, and dragging others by the hand, 
often in vain, to flee from these accumulating 
horrors. Old men, with beards singed by the 
tire, crept slowly and feebly along, and, inxnany 
cases, wero overtaken and destroyed by the coils 
of flame that pursued them. Napoleon was in- 
defatipjfeblc in his exertions for the rescue of his 
soldiers and the remaining inhabitants. 

At length it was announced that the ICremfin 
was on fire. The flames so encircled it that 
escape seemed almost impossible. The fire was 
already consuming the gates of the citadel. It ' 
was not until after a long search that a postern 
could Jje found through which the imperial escort 
could pass. Blinded by cinders, and smothered 
by heat and smo*ke, they pressed along on foot 
till they came te a roaring sea of fire, which 
presented apparently an impassable barrier ; at 
lost a narrow, crooked, diverging street was 
found, blazing in various parts, and often over- 
reached wi$ flame. It was an outlet which de- 
spair al one would euter. Y et into this formidable 
pass Napoleon and his comrades wero necessarily 
impelled. \ # 

0 Withoburning fragments falling around, and 
bhiziug cinders showered upon them, they toiled 
along, almost blinded and suffocated with heat 
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end smoke. At length the guide lost*feis way, 
and stepped in utter bewilderment. All now 
gavewmaelvee up for lost. It was remaned 
Siat in tflis terrible hour Itypolefln was perfectly 
calm and self-possessed! Just then they caught a 
glimps&pf Marshal Dlvoust, who, with ajjom- 
pany of sSldiers, was in search of the Emperor. 
The marshal had signified his intention of rescu- 
ing the “hope of Frandfe/' or perishing in the 
attempt. Napoleon affeofciofiat^y emtgaced the 
devoted Prince. They sqpn encountered in the 
blazing street^ a convoy of gunpowder, along 
whkh they weracompeUed to pass, While flaming 
cinders weA falling around. The energies of 
Napoleon's mind were so disciplined for the oc- 
casion, that not the slightest indication of alarm 
escaped him. 

They soon emerged from the waifs of the city, 
and Napoleon retired to the castle of Pe(rowskoi, 
aflout three miles from the* burning metropolis. 
The Emperor, as ho looked back upon the city, 
gloomily remarked, 44 This forebodes no common 
calamity.” 41 It was,” said he, years aftei*raT&, 
44 the Spectacle of ff sea and billows of fire, a 
sky and clouds of flame ; mountains of red roll- 
ing flames, like immense waves of the sea, alter 
nately bursting forth and elevating themselvalK 
skies of fire, and then sinking into the oceaY of 
flame below. Oh, it was the most grand, the 
most sublime, the most terrific sight the world 
ever boheld I" 

Tho fire began slowly to decrease on the 19th 
for want of fuel. 

4< Palaces and temples/’ Bays Karamzii^ “monu- 
ments of '^and miracles of luxury, the remains 
of ages longcsince passed, and tho creations of 
yesterday ; the tomb’s of remotest ancestry and 
the cradles of children of the lising generation, 
were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothings was 
left of Moscow save the 'remembrance of its 
former grandeur.’ 1 . 

The »eneh army ^as now encamped in the 
open fields around the smouldering city. Their 
bivouacs presented the strangest spectacle which 
had ever been witnessed. Immense fires were 
bl&zing, fed by th% Augments of the most costly 
furniture of satin gvood and mahogany. The 
soldftsrs were sheltered from the piercing wind 
by tents reared firom the drapery of regal palaces. 
Superb arm-chairs and sofas, in the richest uphol- 
stery of imperial purple and crimson vetyot, 
afforded se&te and lounges for all. Cashmere 
shawls, Siberian furs, pearls and goms of Persia 
and India, were strewed over the ground in wild 
profusion. In the midst of all tfcese wrecks of 
boundless opulence, the soldiers were famishing. 
From plates of solid silver they voraciously ate 
roasted horseflesh, or black bread of. half-ground 
wheat, baked in ashes. The French army was 
now in a state of utter consternation. Tfc was at 
an immense distance from France, in the heart o&| 
a s&vogb and hostile country, and surrounded by 
artniOTj brave, highly disciplined, and capable of 
any sacrifices. Winter was approaching — the 
dreadful winter of the icy north. The comfort- 
- able quarters and abundauce which they hoped 


to have foqpd in Moscow* had been devoured 
by the flames. More than a thousand miles 
of tfhrrennefls/ewept by the winds, and still more 
mercilessly swept by the Cossacks, extended be- 
tween them andehedbanks of tho Nicmen ; and 
at the Niemen thajfwere still more than a thou- 
sand miles from the* alleys, of France. 

I A large portion of the Jtremlm had escaped 
the conflagration. 9 Consequently, on the 18th, 
Napoleon again established his head-anarters in 
this ancient palace of tho Czars. As he was en- 
tering th% rains of the city, he passed near the 
Foundling Hospital 44 Go,” said he to his secre- 
tary, “inquire for me what has becoftie of the little 
unfortunate occupants of yonder mansion.” The 
governor of the hospital, M. Toutelmine, an aged 
Russian, informed the secretary that the building 
and inmates had been preserved from destruction 
solely through the care of theFrenon guard, ap- 
pointed by the Emperor for their protection. 

44 Your master,” said the governs^ 41 has been 
our Providence. Without his protection, w 
house would have been a prey to plunder and the 
flames!” The chi^ren of the hospital were in- 
troduced to the French secretary. They gathered 
around him with the liveliest expressions gf con- 
fidence and gratitude. Napoleon was doeply 
affected whon informed of the scone. Ho desired 
the governor to be brought into his presence. 
At the interview, the venerable man was so im- 
pressed with tho urbanity of Napoleon, that ho 
desired permission to write to his imperial patro- 
ness, the mother of tho Czar, to inform her how 
the hospital and its inmates had been preserved. 

Before Air conversation was concluded, flames 
were suddenly seen to issuo from some houses on 
[•the opposite side of the river. This sight re- 
newed the indignation of tho Emptror against 
Rostopohin. • . 

14 Tne miserable wretch,” saidtie ; 14 to % the diro 
calamities of war, he has added the horrors of an 
atrocious conflagration, created Jjy his own hand, 
in cold blood ! The barbarian ! li^ has aban- 
doned the poor inf&uts, whoso principal guardian 
and protector he should have been, arid has left 
tho wounded and dying, whom tho Russian army 
had confided to his care! Women, children, 
orphans, old men, the sick and helpless, all were 
devoted to pitiless destruction ! Kostopchin a 
Roman 1 he is a sensdtass savage.” 

Napoleon igaited for some time, hoping to 
receive a communication from Alexander. In 
Hie meantime, he occupied himself, with his 
accustomed energy, m repairing the condition 
of the army, making arrange *mts for tho 
transmission of supplies, estab iv, ng a police 
in tho smouldering city, and issuing decrees 
respecting the government of France. He 
wished to*ftduce a belief among the Russians 
that be still* intended to establish bis winter- 
quarters at Moscow, and to resume the war in 
the spring. 

• On the»4th of October, no answer having 
jjeen returned from the #zar, Count L&urfaton 
was sent to the head-quart rs of # f^itps©ff as 
the bearer of official proposals of peace. 

1 - D D * 
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“ The Emperor/* said Napoleon tp the officers 
of his council, " is my friend. But should be 
yield to bis inclinations nod propose peace? the 
barbarians by whom he is surrounded might, 
in their rage, seek to dethrone and put him to 
death. To prevent the oanm, therefore, thftt 
would attach in being the* first to yield, I will 
myself offer a JreatyJy* • # 

Lauriston, on reaching the Russian camp, was 
denied a passport. Kutusoff alleged that he 
had no power to grant one. He offered, how- 
ever, to forward tho letter himself to £>t. Peters- 
burg* No answer whs ever returned to either of 
Napoleon's communications. The great \n ass of 
the Russian people are slaves. A government 
of utter despotism represses every outburst of 
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Notwithstaiyling the desperate exertions of the 
imperial government to prevent oil intercourse 
between the Russian serfs and the French 
soldiers, by Jirfhing the towns and villages, by 
drpdng the miserable population from the line of 
march, by representing Napoleon os a demon, 
and his soldiers as fiends inornate, greedy for 
every putrage, the enslaved population had 
begun^to mingle with their conquerors, and had 
caught a glimpse of the meaning of freedom. 

Their first panic gave place to astonishment, 
which waB soon succeeded by admiration. When 
they saw that Napoleon was everywhere vic- 
torious, and the armioB of the Czar were acat-J 
tered like dust before him, they thought it ' 
a favourable opportunity to strike for their own 
rights as men. There were |icre arid there 
among them leading minds, who roused and 
guided their ambition. They made repeated 
oners to come to the assistance of Napoleon in 
countless nifinbers, if he would guarantee their 
emancipation and restoration fcq the rights of 
manhood. Najtolcon replied coldly to these 
proffers' of services. IIo argued that such a 
course could only lead to a servile war, which 
must inevitably defer tho prospect of peace with 
the Russian government, and which would de- 
luge the Whole country in blood. , 

“ The serfs," said ho, “ are unfit to be trusted 
with the liberty they desire. If 1 encourage 
the suhiects of the Czar to rise against him, 1 
cannot hope that he will ever again become my 
friend.” # . 


.« "From Smolensk to Moscow,'* pays Napoleon, 
* l there ate about fire hundred miles ot hostile country 
—that i% Moskva. Wo took Sniolenf H, and put it in n 
state ut dcfouco, and it became the central pomtoi the 
advance on Moscow. We established hospitals tor light 
thousand men, magazines and munitions of war, twenty- 
live thousand cartridges for cannon, and considerable 
stores of clothing and provisions; two hundred and 
forty thousand men were left between the Vistula and 
the Borysthcnei. Only one hundred nna^lxty thou- 
sand men crossed the bridge at Smolensk to go againit 
Moscow. Of these, foi ty thousand remained to giuid 
the magazines, hospitals, and stores r at DorogobauJ, 
Niazma, Ghjut, and Mojai'k. One hundred thousand 
men entered Moscow, twenty thousand kavin* bee it 1 1 
K tiled or wounded on the c march, or at the great battle 
of th« Moskva, where fifty thoimnd Russians perished.'* 
—lint try f’nptSlty of Napoleon, by Mouthoion, 


Thus ewas Napoleon involved in embarrass- 
ments from whence there was no extrication 
Byjrefasing to re-establish Poland, herieQ the 
Poles in discoifragement to withdraw •from his 
gupg*ort. On the outer tend, by the attempt to 
re-establish Poland, he "vould inevitably have 
converted his Prussian and' Austrian* kflies into 
inveterate f<fc$. t By encouraging the revolt of 
the sublets of Alexander, he would have rolled 
over that vast egtpife the blood-red surges of g 
savage revolution, and he would have exaspe- 
rated to a tenfold degree every monarchical 
government? in Europe. By refusing to cherish 
their longings for liberty, he deprived himself of 
most efficient aid, ana turned the knives of 
brntal thousands against his freezing troops. A 


intelligence and every aspiration for liberty, (-mysterious Providence hod decreed the downfall 


of Napoleon. No humen foresight could have 
averted the doom. 11 St Helena,” said Napo- 
leon, “was written* in destiny.” Sir Robt/fc 
Wilson, who was present in Russia during 
most of the campaign, sgys, u That in the 
njectipn of the offers of insurrection whicli were 
made from every quarter, NfPpoicon was actuated 
by a horror of civil war, and a humane conside- 
ration of tho torrents of blood which must have 
fto^iged the land.” 

Vf inter was now approaching, with many 
omens that it would set in with terrible severity. 
The Grand Army was dwindling away. That 
of the enemy was rapidly increasing. Napoleon's 
communications with France, and with the gar- 
risons in his rear, wore now becoming extremely 
precarious. Clouds of Cotsacks, on fleet and 
hardy steeds, swept the country, prejpnting any 
provisions from being sent to the enciny ; attack- 
ing the French foraging phrties, and harassing 
the outposts on every assailable point. Under 
thesr embarrassing circumstances, a council of 
war was called. Aftdr a long and painful con- 
ference, it was decided to abandon Moscow and 
return to winter in Poland* 

Through this most terrific struggle which 
earth lias ever witnessed, Napoleon directed the 
financial concerns of France so skilfully as to 
save tho people fronP an oppressive burden of 
taxation. With candour wjiich ennobles his 
name, Colonel Napier, though an Englishman 
and an enemy, and aiding with his sword to cut 
down Napoleon, thus testifies Id tho grandeur of 
the plan who for twenty years held all the com- 
bined despotisms of Europe at hay. 

11 The annual expenditure of France/* says 
Napier, “ was scarcely half that of England, and 
Napoleon rejected public loam, which are the 
very hfc-blooa of state corruption. Hq left no 
debt. Under him, no man devoured the public 
substance in idleness merely because he was of a 
pri vilcged class. The state servants were largely 
paid, hut^hey were made to labour effectually for 
[he state. They did not eat their bread and 
sleep. Ilis system of public accounts, remarkable 
for it$, exactness, simplicity, and comprehensive- 
ness, was vitally opposed to publio fraud, and 
therefore extremely unfavourable to corruption. 
The Gvlfxtr?, more extensive and perfect than 
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•the Efoomsday Book, that monument of the 
wisdbm and greatness of our Norman oonqimror, 
was alofta sufficient to endear tibn to the nation. 
Rapidly advancing npm his 
intendrace, it regfrtekd and taught 
the true Value and nature of his property, end 
all its liabilities, public or pqva^fT It was de- 
signed, and most ably adapted, to fix and secure 
jtiSes to property, to prepeift frjpfte, to^bate liti- 
gation , to apportion the weight of taxes equally 
and justly, prepress the msoknce of the tax* 
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blish his winter-quarters in the friendly cities of 
FoAtnd. It Squired a dreary march of nearly a 
thousand miles, through regions of desolation and 
The damnation was appalled at die 
. stlon oft such a retreat, wading through 
■ drifted snows, pursued bylhe storms of the north, 

J and harassed by clouds yf Cosuoks, even more 
* merciless than th* hostile elements. 

It was necessary to move with much apparent* 
leisure and oiroumspection, that no despondency 
might pervade the army, and that the activity 


gatherer without injury to th*e revOfue, and toiof the foe might not be aroused. Napoleon re. 

««dkuu A aaiMutJ mbaJa wv» «P (Its nnn» mmi 1 * I fa Cmnlanali' US m oam «Anta 


secure thd sacred freedom of the poor man's 
home. The French Cadastre, although not 
original, would, from its comprehensiveness, have 
been, when completed, the greatest boon evst 
conferred, upon a civilized natiop by a states- 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE RETREAT. 

The approach of winter— The snow— Preparation* for 
retiring to Poland— Doty of the rcnr-gum d— Eugone’e 
conflict with the Russian* — The pans at Ktiloutru— Tins 
retreat commenced— Dreadful anxiety of the Emperor 
-.-Alarm of the Russians— Aspect of Borodino— 
Vtasraa— Marshal Ney in command of the rear-guard 
—The midnight storm— Arrival at Smolensk— Alarm# 
ing news from France— Adventures of Eugene— 
Knsnoe— Adventures of Ney— Passage of the Here, 
etna — Sronrgoni — Interview with tho Abbe do Pradt— 
Return to rurb— Heroism of Ney. • 

The Iityfcli army remained four weeks at 
Mobcow. Napoleon had entered the city with a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. lie devoted 
a month to incessant labours ift reorganizing his 
exhausted troops, in obtaining supplies, and in 
healing the sick. His tender care of the wouuded 
endowed him to efery man in the army. lie 
preferred to encounter almost any risks rather 
than abandon, the sufferers in the hospitals to 
the savage cruelty of the Cossacks. He was also 
qnite sanguine ii^tbe hdfe of effecting a recon- 
ciliation with Alexander. 

<Tbe army, under the efficient discipline of 
Napoleon, soon presented again a noble and im- 
posing appearance. Perfect order was esta- 
blished. The soldiers, having entire confkienee 
in their chieftain, were free from care and in 
good spirits. Napoleon, however, discern dH dis- 
tinctly the impending peril. His anxiety was 
Intense. He grew pale, and thim and restless. 

The month of October had now arrived. The 
leaves had fallen from the trees. Cold windB 
from the north swept over the smouldering ruins 
of MosCow, whose buried embers Were still 
smoking. Napoleon had carefully consulted the 
registers of the weather for the lost forty yearn, 
to ascertain at what time winter usually com- 
menced. On the 13th of October, almoj$ threeq 
weeks earlier than was ever known before, a 
heavy fall of snow whitened the fields. 

Napoleon looked out with dismay upon the 
— He decided at once to return and esta* 


solved* to retire to Smolensk b f a new route. 
The region through which he had already passed 
was so entirely ravaged by the desolations of war 
as to present no hope for suppliea With the ut- 
most care the sick and wounded were placed in 
the most comfortable vehicles which could be 
obtained, and were sent forward, under a strong 
escort, townrdr Smolensk. ThABgldien obeyed 
every order of Napoleon with great alacrity* On 
^tho 18th of October, the troops oommencea their 
march. The nex\morning, before daybreak, Na- 
poleon loft Moscow, and placed himsqlf at the 
head of his troops, to advance upon italouga. 
about a hundred miles from Moscow. Kutusoff 
was established there with a strong army to watch 
the movements of the French. As Napoleon 
left the city, he said to Mortier, who had been 
appointed governor of Moscow, and who was 
superintending its evacuation — 

“Pay every attention to the sick and wounded. 
Sacrifice your baggage, everything to them. Let 
the waggons be devoted to their nse, tm§, if 
your own saddlos. This was the 


necessary, 


course I pursued at St, Joan d'Acre. Tho officers 
will first relinquish their horses? then the sub- 
officers, and .finally the men. Assemble the 
generals and officer^ under yfiur command, and 
make them sensible how neeossary, in*tkeir cir- 
cumstances, is humanity. The Romans bostowed 
civic crowns on those who preaerve<^their citizens. 
I shall not be less grateful.’* 

inuring the month In which Kapofcon~was at 
Moscow, the army had been assembled within the 
walls of the city in repaired dwellings, and iu 
houses which had esca^hd the conflagration. 
Many of tho sick and wounded bid been healed, 
so that Napoleon left Moscow with more than a 
hundred thousand effective men, fifty thousand 
horses of all kinds, five hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, two thousand artillery waggons, and 
an immense baggage train. 

Tile rear of the army consisted of a confuted 
crowd of about forty thousand stragglers, Rus- 
sian serfs who desired emancipation, recruits with- 
out uniforms, volets, waggoners, and a large 
number eAwomen and girls, wives of the soldiers, 
or abandoned followers of tho camp. Calashes, 
carriages, trucks, and wheelbarrows foHowed,filled 
with bales of* the richest merchandise, costly 
articles V furniture, precious furs and robes, and 
various trophies of the conquest of Moscow. 

Napoleon was *till a v'ofcor. He bad^adranced 
with reustlesft%riad to the very heart of his 
enemy's e npire* «He was now marching, with 
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banners floating in the breeze, to attack the foe with the mines of powder a lighted fusee, whose o 
at Katanga, thence to retire with dignity to Poland, slow combustion could be nicely calculatocL/With 
where he intended to establish himself in winter- rapiwetep, he hueried from the volcanof which 
quarters, and to resume his operathms in the spring, was ope for its eruptidh. Jhe Cossacks, eager 
Tremendous as was the perilVkich surrounded! for pVimder, rushed withidj the deserted walls, 
him, he had been surrounded with still greater Suddemy.tbe majestic fabric was raised^fllo the 
peril before. \ * air. The earthy sh^ok under the feet of Mortior. 

It was the lOflrof October, J8l2. The dawn The explosion, in most appalling thunder peal, 
\>f the morning had not yet appeared os Napo- startled the army in itn midnight bivouac. From c 
leon left the Kremlin. The stiqrs shone brilliantly the darkened ana sdlnhurous skies there was* 
in the unclouded sky. The air was cold and rained down upon to city a horrible shower of 
serene* Napoleon, at the head of a division of ^fragments ofdimbtfr, rocks, shatt&ed weapons, 
his faithful guard, hod just passed out frdin the heavy pieces of artillery, and uftngled bodies, 
gates of Moscow, when the sun rose in cloudless Napoleon was thirty miles distant from Moscow, 
splendour over the frozen hills. He pointed to it, That terrific peal roused lmn from deep, and told 
and said — him that the Kremlin had fallen, and that his 

' ( There you behold my protecting star. We rear-guard had commenced its march. Mortier 
will advance Apon Kalouga. Woe to those who hastened his flight, and succeeded in rejoining the 
attempt to obstruct our progress." 0 army. a • • 

For several c d&ys the interminable throng was On the evening of the 23rd, Napoleon slept at 
pouring out of the gates. Like a prodigious Borowsk, about sixty miles from Moscow. Ea- 
caravan, the army extended many leagues along jgdiw, with eighteen thousand French and Italians, 
the road. The head of the column could afford was encamped some twelve miles in advance of 
no protection to the centre or the rear. Vast head quarters. At four o'clock in tho morning, 
armies lpd been assembled to cqt oil its retreat, as the soldiers, exhausted by their march, were 
Swarms of Cossacks, on fleet and wolfish horses, soundly sleeping, fifty thousand Russians, with 
were everywhere hovering around. The casual- loud outcries, burst upon the encampment, spear- 
tios which interrupt and embarrass such a march ing and sabreing all they met. Prince Eugene 
are innumerable. rallied his troops. After a desperate conflict. 

For two days the head of this column pressed which lasted many hours, the Russians, though 
unassailed along the road, drawing after it its lastly outnumbering their foes, were, with i a- 
enormous serpentine train. To Mortier, with a mense slaughter, driven into tho woods. The 
band of but oight thousand men, was aligned next morning the Emperor advanced to the seme' 
the perilous task of remaining behind tertjuperin- of battle. 'The plain was still covered with the 
tena the evacuation of the city. The Russian dead and the wounded, the RusaianS having kv>t 
army had accumulated in such Btrcngth, thrt qiore than two to one. Napoleon, with paternal 
there was ovety ‘reason to fear that the rear guard prido, embraced Eugfene, exclaiming — 
would be destroyed. There were vnot quantities c “ This is the most glorious of your foats of 
of powder and of military stores wllidi could not arms.'* .*■ 

be removed, and tfiiich were not to be abandoned He was here informed that the Russians, in 
to the enemy. Napoleon embraced his devoted great numbers, were occupying positions in do- 
marshal in taking 1 ! eave, and said to him frankly, files, through which it would be impossible for 
yet sadly, L . Napoleon to force his way. Besjyfcres was sent 

“ I rely en your good fortune. Still, in war, to reconnoitre. He reported that at least & 
wc must sometimes make part of a sacrifice/ hundred and thirty thousand Jtussians were esta- 

The heroic soldier, without a murmur, as- blished in positions quite unassailable. Napo- 
suxned his allotted task.* Iiis companions in arms leon, for a moment, seemed Struck with cost- 
bade him adieu, never expecting to see him again, sternation. 

The Cossacks crowded upon Mjn in vast numbers. "Are you certain ?" he eagerly demanded* 
For four days, while the enormous pass of men “Did you see rightly? Will you vouch for tho 
and carriages were retiring, Mortier defonded fact? 4 

himself within the massive walls of the Kremlin, The marshal repeated his statement. The 
keeping the enemy at bay. In the vaults over Emperor crossed his arms, his head fell upon his- 
which he stood andfought, he placed one liuifilged breast, and he paced the room slowly and heavily, 
and eighty-three thousand pounds of gunpowder, absorbed in the most intense and gloomy thought. 
Barrelsofpowderwere also deposited in all tliehalls He slept not that night, but lay down and rose 
and apartments. He was compelled to do this up incessantly, examined the maps, and asked a 
even while the flames of war were blazing fiercely thousand questions. His restlessness indicated 
aronnd him. It might be neoessary tft any hour intense satiety. Not a word, however, escaped 
to retire before the accumulating numbers, and him to betray his distress, 
to tonch the torch. A ringle spart from one of 4 At four o’clock in the morning, though in- 
to enemy’s guns wonld have blown tyl heroic /onneLthot bands of Cossacks, under covhr of 
soldier and his whole division into the air to- the darkness, were gliding between his advanced 
gether. , " ^>osta and the main army, he mounted his horse 

Having successfully protected to march of the and prqpeeded forward. Tn passing a wide plain, 
army from to city, Mortier placed in connexion a band oi mounted Cossacks came sweeping along 

* / 
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like «faok of wolves, making the eomtre mom- 
lug Jmmm with the wild war-cry of their 
country. The Emperor, disdaining to fly, drew 
his sword, and reined his horse to the side of the 
road, when the phantim Uke troop dashed fast, 
and within »pear‘» Jpngth of the lmperialq&rty. 
Rapp andlxis horse were wounded fcy tile savage 
l&noera. • • , 

A moment after, Besaifcres and the (Avalry of 
the Guard came up, pdhumgethe Cfssocks as 
the whirlwind pursues the ^ehaff. A council of 
war was held tin a dark and • comfortless hovel. 
It*was deemed •impossible to advoneft upon Ka> 
longn. 'fne Russians were so posted, and in 
such strength, that to maroh into these defiles, 

- bristling with batterifb, seemed to insure the 
annihilation of the army. 

With anguish unutterable, Napoleon decided'! 
Ifi retreat, and to strike across the country to the 
•war-scathed road through which ho had pro- 
ceeded to Moscow. Until this moment, Napo- 
leon had been everywhere during tho campaign, 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE RETREAT, 


and jLt all times, a victor. He loft Moscow ine the ground* Even the veteran soldiers were 

. ■ v . • i e Li. * 1 i .. ii-j ii 


triumph, not retreating before his foes, but to 
scatter them from his path, that he might- esta- 
blish his winter-quarters in Poland. But here, 
before the defiles of Kalouga, for the first time 
be found the Russians too strong for him, and he 
was compelled to turn from them. And now 
commenced that Iliad of woes to which history 
presents no parallel. Along a line of sevep 
hundred and fifty miles there were but two 
points at which Napoleon could halt and refresh 
liis troops. At Smolensk and at Minsk he had 
established immense magazines, and had left a 
strong guid. 

The terror inspired by the name of Napoleon 
was, however, then unimpaired; and it is % 
singular fact that, at tly) same hour, tin Rus- 
sians also, alarmed by the extraordinary victory 
of Eugfene, and ljgr the bold front of the ap- 
proaching army, had decided to abandon their 
positions and retreat. Thus each army, leaving 
a rear-guard # to conceal its motions, turned its 
back upon the other, aq£ sullenly retired: Had 
Napoleon been •informed of the retreat of the 
Russians, lie would have advanced rapidly and 
triumphantly onward, and the disasters of the 
retreat from Moscow would never have occurred. 
Upon what casualties, apparently so alight, are 
the mat destinies of earth suspended ! § 

The retreat commenced on the morning of the 
26th of October. Every soldier shared the an- 
guish of Ms chieftain. GloomJ and silent, with 
their eyes fixed upon the gtgnnd, they tamed 
from that foe whom they baa never met hut to 
vanquish. The moment the Russians heard that 
the French were retiring. With 4he wildest en- 
thusiasm they commenced a pursuit The most 
shocking barbarities ensued. .Napoleon made 
strenuous efforts to infuse more humanity foto 
, the straggle. He issued a decree; stating that 
he had refused to give orders for toe entire de- 
struction of toe country he was quirting. # 

* I feel a repugnance,* said he, '‘to aggravate 
the miseries of toe inhabitant* To "punish a 
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Russian inqpdiary and a* few wretches, who 
make war Uke Tartars, I am unwilling to ruin 
nine thousand proprietors, and to leave two 
hundred thousand serfs, who are innocent of all 
these barbarities, qpselutely destitute of all re- 
leuroes.’' * * 

Through Berthiqj he wrote to Kutusoff, pro- 
, posing “ to regulate hostilities imsuch a manner 
that they might *>t inflict updnthe Muscovite 
empire more evils than were inseparable from a ' 
state of war, the •devastations that were then 
taking p]pce being no less detrimental to Russia 
than tjiey were painful to Napoleon* 

Kutusoff returned an insolonW reply, stating 
“that it was not in his power to restrain Russian 
patriotism.” This was tho signal for the demon 
of war to run riot, The barbarian Cossacks 
practised every conceivable atrocityv The French 
retaliated with frightful devastation; 

Oft the 28th, the retreating army passed over 
the field of Borodino. Thous%Jj» of unburied 
corpses, half devoured by wolves, still detained 


appalled by tbs sjpkening spectacle, and silently 
hurried by. On the 26th, Napoleon came to a 
large and gloorty monastery, which Imd been 
used as a hospital. To his surprise ne found 
that many of the most desperately wounded had 
beau left, under the pretence that there were not 
sufficient carriages for their conveyance. Ho 
gave instant orders that every carriage, of what- 
ever description, should furnish room for at least 
one of the sufferers. Those whose wounds were 
in such a state that they could not be moved, he 
left under the care of wounded Russians who had 
been healed and treated with the utmost Und- 
oes# by the French. 

He halted to see with his ovfh%yes that this 
order was c&iried into effect. As he stood warm- 
ing himself by a fire* kindled from the fragments 
of his waggons, he heard repeated Explosions. 
They proclaimed to him the melancholy fact 
that it had been found nedlssary to blow up 
many ammunition and baggage- waggons, which 
the horses, diminished in numbers and enfeebled 
by famine, could no longer drag along. 

Napoleon bad thus far, from the commence- 
ment of the retreat at Kalouga, kept with toe 
rear-guard of tho army. On the 31st be reached 
Viasmo, where he Remained for two days to rest 
his weary troops and to concentrate his forces. 
Here the perilous command of toe rear-guard 
Was assigned to Marshal Ney. On the 2nd of 
November the retreat was recommenced. The 
Russians, sixty thousand strong, fell upon the 
rear-guard of the French, but thirty thousand 
in number. The Russians, abundantly supplied 
with artillery and cavalry, anticipated an easy 
victory* • Many of toe French were still covered 
with bandages, or bore their arms in slings, on 
account of Jhefr wound* received *t Borodino; 
they, however, fought with desperation for seven 
bourMrepelled their foes, and, leaving four thou* 
sand of their comrades dead upon too ground, 
having slain , also an "equal number pf toe Rus- 
-* — in go&d order pressed* & their Way* 
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For three da vs the retreat was rapidly continued 
will) bni little molestation. 

Najiolcon had jiow traversed in fen days afiout 
three hundred miles. Still he had many Weary 
marches before him, 'Ph^ ptr&oing foe wfa 
gathering strength and confidence, and tile 
weather was becoming very /inclement. On the 
evening of th<\5tb ogfNovembcr, dense cloftda* 
commenced forming in the sky ; the wind rose 
and howled through the forests, and swept 
freezing blasts over the exhausted host. At mid' 
night u furious snow-storm sot in* extinguishing 
the fires of the bivouacs, and covering lujjusfcJess* 
troops in cheerless drifts. A dreadful morning 
dawned. No sun could be discovered through 
the dense atmosphere swept by the tempest. The 
troops, blinded and bewildered by the whirlwinds 
of sleot, staggered along, not knowing whither 
they were going. The wind drove the snow 
into the soldiers* faces, and penetrated tbcif thin 
and tattered r ;^ f >\hing. Their breath froze and 
huiv* in icicles from their beards. Their limbs 
wore chilled and stiffened. The nten could no' 
longer keep their ranks, but t toiled on in dis- 
ordered rp asses. It was an awful day. Many, j 
stumbling oyer a stone, or falling into concealed 
cavities by the wayside, wero unable to rhe 
again, and were soon covered with a winding- 
sheet of snow ; a small white hillock alone 
marked their cold graves. 

Nothing could be seen above and around but 
desolation and the storm. A few gloomy pines, 
surging in the gale, added to the bleakness 
and desolation of the scene. Innnmcr^b/b men 
and ^horses fell ’ and perished. The muskets 
dropped from the benumbed hands of the sol- 
diers, while mnuy had their hands frozen to tb^ir 
weapons of $ar. blocks of ravens, emerging 
from the forest, mingled their shrieks with the 
uproar of the elements, an«\ with bloody fangs, 
tore the fftjsli of tb'e prostrate soldier almost be- 
fore life was extinct. 

To add to f *he horrors of the scene, clouds of 
Cossacks hovered around the freezing host, 
making frfquont attacks. These barbarians 
stripped the wounded and the dying, cut them 
with their tabm, goaded them with iheir bayo- 
nets, and. With shouts of laughter, derided them 
as they rooled and staggered in convulsive ago- 
nies, expiring naked in the snow. 

Night came 011 — a dreadful night.-. There was 
no shelter. There was no dry wood to kindle a 
fire. Tho storm stfll raged with pitiless fury. 
One wide expanse of snow spread everywhere. 
The wretched soldiers, exhausted, supperless, 
and freezing, threw themselves upon the drifts, 
from which thousands never arose. During the 
long hours of that stormy night, thoy moaned 
and died, and ascended to the jndgmqftl-seat of 
a righteous G od. The horses perished as rapidly 
as the men. The soldiers stripped off the reek- 
ing skins of tho horses as they fell, an 4, used 
them as cloaks for protection against thet storm. 
Many horses were kUleU, that the perishing 
soldiers migb^ obtain a little nutriment by drink- 
ing their warm blood. Tho Kassitins offered 


thanksgfvlng to God and to tlieir saints far tho 
pot cut' alliance of tho wintry tempest, aniJpwived 
for if s continuance. • 

This awful night, <of sixteen hours' duration, 
at list passed away. 4 - cold, hlcuk winter’s 
morn fog dawned. Tho sepne hurfftr pre- 
sented to th^ eye appalled tlio stoutest hearts. 
Circular r&ngU fcf the ^soldiers, stiff in death, 
and covered with ttya drifted snow, marked the 
site of the bHoaacs* Thousands of snowy 
mounds, scattered opofthe plain, showed where, 
during the ljight, horses and meithad perished, 
while the 1 storm had wrapped 1 rudely around 
them their winding-sheet, 
j Winter was now enthroned with all its ma- 
jesty. Marshal Ney, with herculean struggles, 
mid through unequalled sufferings, put&cted 
this awful retreat. Slowly retiring before an 
enemy, bp whose countless hordc3 he whs often 
surrounded, ho disputed every mile of tho road — 
with extraordinary genius availed himself of 
every chance, and, often turning back upon the 
foe, plunged into their dense /names with super- 
human energy. Tho heroism with which Mar- 
shal Ney conducted this retreat has excited the 
admiration of the world. 

Tho indomitable army again resumed its lino 
of march through scenes of woe which cun never 
be told. At ©very step guns and baggage- 
waggons were abandoned. With the younger 
$pl (Tiers, all subordination was lost. Officers and 
men, in a tumultuous mass of confusion, struggled 
along. Tho Imperial Guard alone retained its 
discipline w.d its character. The fierce Cossacks 
followed close in the rear. They pi V*ed up the 
exhausted and the dying, and tortured them to 
Oeatli with savage barbarity. 

. Marshal Ney, shocked iit tho wild disorder and 
ruin iilwo which everything was plunged, sent- an 
aid-de-camp to Napoleon with a soul-h arrowing 
recital of his disasters, hfopolcon, conscious 
that there was now no remedy for these woes, and 
that nothing remained for the army hut a suc- 
cession of tlie most terrible sacrifices, interrupted 
the uia-de-camp in bin narrative by saying, 
mournfully, 41 Colonel* I do not ksk you for these 
details.” Through all this aw fed retreat, Napo- 
leon appeared grave, silent, and resigned, lie 
seemed quite insensible to bodily sufferings, and 
uttered no complaint. It was, however, at times 
evident to those about his person that his mental 
! anguisfi was extreme. 

On the 9th of November Napoleon reached 
Smolensk. He had hoped to find shelter, cloth- 
ing, and pro visit as. He found only rain and 
famine. There was brandy in abundance. The 
soldiers, in despair, drank to utter stupefaction, 
and during tho might perished miserably In the 
icy streets. .In tho morning the pavements were 
covered with the frozen bodies of the dead. 
Enormous quantities of provisions had boon accu- 
mulated hero. The must gigantic efforts had 
been nude for transporting these provisions to 
scattered divisions of the army ; but, by the 
casualties of war, the magazines were now found 
nearly empty. 
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1812.]’ MALET’S ATTEMPT IN PARIS. 

# Juft at that time a convoy of provisions potont ally Vor himself and for France than the 
rcaduVi Napoleon. He immediately forwarded daughter of {he Caesars. It is clear that Napo- 
it to Marshal Key, saying, Those WhA are leon had no intention of doing wrong in the 
fighting mnst eat before tStfe rest" At the lame divorce of Josephine.^ It was a 11 sin of ignor- 
time, lie sent word to Ney to arireet the MoJajreas anee,” but it w^ tone the less a siu. It waa 
of the i^mans for a few days, that, ha might committed in the eyes of the world, and before 
have time in Smolensk to refresh Snd reorganize the whole world he received hie fearful punish- 
hisarmy. Thoindomteble mtirsfial immediately* mm t, Inth«knffviii.hoiliisfeR ,, »gsat this lime, 
faced about, and nttackej tjie Rassiafcs with such he exclaimed, in file presence of his generals —. 

* determined courage as tcscomjrel tbenPto retreat. 11 Docs my power, then, hang on so slender a 

The French had lost nearly all their artillery, thread ? Is my tenure of sovereignty so frail 
Bpt the marsnal seized a musket, jyid exposed th*^ a stogie person can put it in jeopardy ? 
himself iit the* ranks like a common soldier!* Truljoray crown is but ill-fitted tg my head if,* in 
While thus, under these circumstances, exhibiting my very capital, the audacious attempts of two 
tho reckless valour ofji private in the ranks, he- or three adventurers can make it totter. After 
also displayed in his arrangements tho genius of twelve years of government, after my marriage, 
tho consummate general. His skilful manoeuvres, after the birth of inv son, after so many oaths, my 
and the impetuosity of his men; so effectually death would again have plunged th# country into 
thwarted and overthrew the multitudinous foe, the midst of revolutionary horrors. Napoleon 11. 
that the oriny obtained a respite ol' twenty-four wasTorgotten.” * 

hours. * Ho immediately formed the resolution to ro- 

.7 ust before Napoleon entered Smolensk* an turn, m soon as he conld honourably leave the 
express met him upon the road. It wum n stormy* army, to Paris. Retiring to bis chamber, he said 
day. Clouds of sleet and snow were sweeping to General llapp*~ 

both earth and sky. A circle of videttes imme- 11 Misfortune never comes singly. This fills up 
diafely formed about the Emperor as he opened ! the measure of^.vil here. I cannot bW every- 
th^ important despatches. Troubles were indeed where, but I must absolutely return to mv 
multiplying. A conspiracy had been formed in capital. My presence there has become in- 
Puns, taking advantage of the disasters in ltuhsia, dispensable to rotore public opinion* We have 
for the overthrow of the imp ‘rial government, need of men and money. Great successes and 
and the establishment of the Jacobin mob. # victories will repair all. * 

An ‘officer of tho name of Malet forged an This intention was, however, communicated to 
account of tho death of Napoleon. Availing few, lj-st it should increase the disorders pre- 
himself of the panic which the anOmneoment vailing. • 

caused, he fathered around him a few hundred Napoleon remained at Smolensk five .days, 
of the National Guard, and made a most audn- collecting his scattered forces, receiving reports 
cions attempt to take into his own hands the \ from those divisions of the annf traversing dif- 
reins of power. The conspirtaor was soon, how- ferent road^nd making arrangements for ren- 
ever, arrested and shot. But the event alarlningly during the continuation of the retreat less diuas- 
showed how entirely the repose of France de- trous. Engine, wh<f was eudnavoiirip^to retreat 
pended upon the bfo of Napoleon. It seemed by way of Witcpsk, had suffered dreadfully in 
very evident that the imperial government was killed and wounded, and was now struggling 
by iio means so firmly established, and that the along, having abandoned all hi* artillery and 
death of the Emperor would be but thy signal baggage. Swarms of ( lossocka were also prowl - 
for a strife of parties. * in& about the divisions of Davous" and Nov, 

Napoleon was greatly agitated when he rend afraid to venture upon an open attack, but break- 
tVe despatches. * Ho saw that the tidings of his ing down the bridges and burning tile villages ; 
death was the signal for tho overthrow of the taking advantage of woods, forests, defiles, and 
Empire, and for tho bloody struggle of rival heights, to attack the French in flank and rear, 
parties; that the government which lie bad; and precipitate!/ retreating before any blow « 
organised with Buch toil and care, to bo a perm a- could be retorncr], 

nent blessing to Franca, and his memorial to I At four o'clock in the morning of tho I4th < f 
posterity, was all suspended upon bis personal November the ref rent was resumed. It was dark 
supremacy, and could not survi ve his death. It and* bitter cold as the troops gloomily defile^ from 
had been the object of his constant study so to the ruined city of Smolensk. Tbs army was now 
establish and consolidate a government as to secure reduced to about forty thousand effect ivo men. It 
the repose of hie beloved country after his death, was divided into four corps, commanded by Murat, 
To accomplish this, he had baadd the tremendous Ecg^n^^Davoast, and Ney, Thirty thousand 
sacrifice, and had committed the sin id sejiarating 'stnigglera hung upon them, encumbering (heir 
himself from the noble Josephine, and had mar- march. The Emperor placed himself at the head 
ned a daughter of the dcgentmlr house ot Hafps- of the first Column, which was, under (he com- 

• burgh. He now found, to 1 his * inexpressible mandsof Murat. Marshal Ney, who was to re* 
chagrin, that the King of Rome had no more main ft the city until it was evacuated, was 
been thought of than i? he had never been borif. ordered to drive all the stragglers before him, to 
He now saw, when it was tocr late, that the repu- saw off the trunnion^of the <&n«o* he would be 
diated Josephine would have beeq a (hr more compelled to abandon, and to blow up in the 
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towers of the city tile munitions oi war which ' tlieir object, cither from pity or admiratiaa, the 
could not be removed. • i enemy’s battalions, which lined both sidesjpfctho' 

Tlie horses, with their shoes worn smooth, or roack intreated tlfeern to surrender. They Boomed 
lost from their foot, continually fell beneath their ! relufcant mercilessly shoot down such bruve 
riders. With incredible 5tbe men were men* but the only answer they received was a 
obliged to drag the cannon ana baggage- wag- more determined march, ste^n sileucqf fend the 
gone up the icy hills. (Frequently, in the dark- presented bayonet The whole of the enemy's 
ness, men, horsNg, and artillery were rolling down &fire was then Jmitfed in c upon them at once, at 
# the slippery declivities together. The cannon- the distance of but p few yards, and the half 
* balls and the grape-shot of the enemy wore often of this heroic cftltimn #Was stretched lifeless or' 
at the same time ploughing their ranks. The wounded upon the <ground. The survivors in- 
days wero short, the nights were long mod dread- stantly clos&l up into another ccfctopact square, 
ful. The sufferings of the wounded were^iiftful ‘'Not a mair waver* d. Thus tlu'y marched on 
beyond description. The first day the artillery through this awful fire until nearly every indi- 
of the Guard advanced but fifteen mile* in twenty- vidual had fallen. A few only of these resolute 
four hours. men saw the advancing divisions of Eugene. 

Kutusoff, with nn army of ninety thousand They then ran and throw themselves into those 
men, well clothed and armed, and with abundant feeble ranks, which opened to receive them, 
supplies, was marching on a line parallel to that Eugene, had now tp fight his way through 
of the French, lie soon outstripped thc to ex- more than double his own numbers, with breast - 
hausted fugiti#^, and took a strong position in ing batteries which ploughed his ranks with 
thein-advanee, across the road, planting batteries grille- shot. It is difficult to conceive how a 
upon the adjacent heights, and attempted to <iia- single innn escaped. The querny occupied a 
puto the passage; but the Imperial Guard sternly, position which swept the roud. There seemed 
proudly, desperately advanced, and swept. tlu»ir to be no hope unless that wooded height, bristling 
assailants before them. The Russians retired to with cannon, could be carried. Three hundred 
tlieir batteries on the hills mid showered innu- men were selected to ascend to the forlorn i\s- 
inerable bullets upon their foe. As Napoleon sault. The battery opened upon the devoted 
marched through this storm of ii on and of lead, band, and, in u few minutes, every individual 
which was scattering deatli on every side, the was weltering in blood. Not one survived those 
grenadiers of the Guard closed in a dense circle terrific discharges. 

around him, that they might, protect him by their Eugene had only 4,000 men now left. Ni^ht, 
own bodies from harm, and the hand commenced cold, long, and dark, came roughly to his aid. 
playing the air, “ Where can ore bo happier than Leaving tlieir fires burning to deceive the foe, 
in tl\p bosom of his family Y 'I ho Emperor, these indomitable men, with a notaloss step, 
considering this exclusively applicable to himself, tlieir breath well-nigh suspended, crept, at. mid- 
requested them to play instead, " Let us watch flight, along the fields, and passed around tho 
over the safety of the Empire.' 01 u unassailable position. There was u moment of 

The first division of the army Imving forced fearful •peril in this critical march. The moon 


its passage, the Russians made an effort to stop 
Eugene, $ho was. several miles behind. The) 
intrenched themselves in great lorce in the road 
before him, ai^L summoned him to surrender. A 
terrible battle ensued. Fifteen hundred of 
gfcne’s division, in advance of the rest, of the 
corps, for an hour resisted the onset of more than 
twenty thousand Russians by whom they were 
fitirroundod. Repelling all demands to capitu- 
late, they resolved to cut their wav hack again 
through the Russian lines to join the Viceroy. 
They formed themselves into a solid aqtiarc, and 
rushed upon the enemy’s columns. 

Tho Russians opened their ranks and allowed 
the feeble and almost defenceless band to advance 
into their midst. Then, after they comprehended 


M Sir Archibald AlNm thus describes Napoleon's 
habit of passing through the corps of tho army ' “ The 
imperial suite, like a whirlwind, swopt ilmmgh the 
columns too fast for the men either to fall Into the 
ranks oi to present arms, and, before the astonished 
crowd could fi.id time to gaze on their .lfelovod chief, 
the cortnjc was disappeaung in the distance. dl° on< i 
however, was always cleared ; the outriders called out 
to make way, ami, at the magic words, * The Emperor !* 
Infantry, cavalry, ami art »Uciy were, pell-mell, hun ied 
to the side. fci fiightfu! confusion, and with frac- 
tures of legs and arms.* 


suddenly hurst from the clouds, revealing the 
retreating band to a Russian^scntinel. lie im- 
I mediately challenged them. They gave them- 
selves up for lost. A Pole ran up to the Russian, 
und, speaking to him in his own language, said, 
witii grtuit composure, “*pe silent! We are out 
on a secret expedition.” The* scfatinel, deceived, 
ga\ e no alarm. Eugene thus escaped, and, early 
in the morning, rejoined the Emperor. Napoleon 
hud been wailing all the preceding day for th 
Viceroy, in intense anxiety, on the plains of 
Krasniu. 

Nnpqlcon now became extremely anxious for 
the safety of Ncy and Davoust. Notwithstand- 
ing the peril of his position, in tho midst of 
accumulated hos^ of Russians, he resolved to 
await tlieir arrival. For two days that little 
baud stood upon the plain, bidding defiance to 
the hostile armies which frowned upon them 
from all tl^p adjacent heights. The name of 
Napoleon was such a terror that the Russians 
dated not march from their encampments. 

“ Kutusoff,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ seems to 
lAve adted towards Napoleon and the Grand 
Army as the Greenland fishers do to the whale, 
whom they are careful not to approach in his 
dying agSnies, when pain, fury, and a sense of 
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-evctire rondt-r llie last straggle of tjio leviathan I Two nn^tunml attacks were maflo preparatory 
3 c*u\arly dangerous." jta tin* grout, conflict, in the morning: they wore 

StirL no tidings could be lie§rd resp^ctiJg the : perfectly successful. The French, without, tiring 
lost marshals. Napoleagi now adopted till most j a musket, plugged # witli th«s bayonet into tho 
extraordinary resolve to turn back fgr their densest masses* oP the foe, and tho Russians, 
roscufl?».A holder# or more magimnipious deed amazed ut such desperate valour, retired before 
history lias never recorded. Niyaoleon, with his them. • • 

little band accompanying hinlf, vros no^safe. Hi Morning dTawjed. The RdRsian battalions 
had forced his way throuojji the last harrier. An and batteries encircled the French on three, sides* 

’ unob<trueted retreat though tithuaifla was open Napoleon, placing himself at the head of six 
before him. By delay; he was enabling the thousand Guards/advanred with a firm step into 
enormous foifes of the enenvy to gft possession thf ccntfeof that terrible circle, to break through, 
fff' rivern # and defiles in his advance, and cut oft Morlicr, with a few thousand ngm, deployed to 
his retreat, lie distinctly saw all this; und yet protect his right. A battalion of footmen of the 
Jic determined to fichfc his way hack into the Old Guard, formed in a square, like a fortress of 
wilds of Russia, tonelivcr his friends, or to rock, to support tho left wing of this feeble, yet 
perish with them. indomitable, column of attack. 

England aud America have ’wondered why The battle commenced. TlioP enemy were 

Jlioso who knew Nupoleufl loved him with such stil^ sufficiently numerous to crush Napoleon and 
M range devotion. It was because he was worthy his wasted battalions by theiamass alono, in 
oi‘ their love; because lie was one of tho most marching forward, without firing a gun. But 
gem n»iis, magnanimous, and self-denying of they dul not dare to move from their intftneb- 
inorfcils. Could Jhivoust and Noy forget thiif merits. With their artillery they made wide 
man. who, regardless of famine and the blasts of and deep breaches in the ranks of the French, 
winter, and of a retreat still before him of more whose advance they could not rotffrd. Tho 
than a thousand miles, could turn back into the enemy’s guns were flashing in the oast, the west, 
snow- drifted wilderness to their rescue, and in and the south. The north alone remained open, 
the fnc<* of an army outnumbering his own almost A heavy column of the Russians were marching 
ten to one ! With but. nine thousand men, half- to an eminence, there to rear a battery which 
f.imiidicd, exhausted, and almost without arms, would complete tho inclosing circle, nud which 
lie resolved to assail eitjhhj thousand of the nieirjj. seemed to render the escape of tho French im- 
li\ plunging into the very midst of their bat- possible. Napoleon was apprised of tho peril, 
terics and their thronged intrench merits, he would “ V$ry well,” said he culmly ; “ let u battalion 
draw upon himself the sabres and ihoshol of the of mv cbnsseum take poss. -siou of it.” Giving* 
foe, and thy s might prodnee a diversion in favour no more heed to this peril, he continued* with 
of Ibivoust and Ney. By so doiug, there was a unflinching pel severance, to pierce the musses of 
chance that his friends might be enabled to break, his foe- • • 

through those defiles which barred their escape The bat*J^ continued till two o'clock in the 
from the wilds of Russia. Such traits <?f cha- afternoon. At last. Davonsl made hi* nppeitr- 
racter resistlussly command the love and homage once. Aided by thcVtaek oti Napoleon, lie bad 
of till generous hearts. been able to force his way through the Russians, 

Napoli! i nearly surrounded by the Rus- driving swarms of Cossacks •before him. The 
sin ns. Cninthnidated* by those perils, he vigo- valiant bands met, struggling though clouds of 
rously adopted measures for breaking through smoke, and reeling before the terrify discharges 
the foe. 0 " of batteries which incessantly ploughed their 

“I have actiM the Emperor long enough,” ranks. There was no time for congratulations 
.said he, us he lift his miserable quarters ; “it is upon that held of peril and of blood. Napoleon 
time I should again become a general." inquired eagerly for Noy. He had not been 

A powerful division of the enemy occupied an heard from. Ho probably lost, 
important position on liis left. He called General Still Napoleon hesitated to retire. Tic could 
Rapp, and said to him, “ Set out irrimciSately, hardly cndijfre tho thought of leaving Lis heroic 
and, during the darkness, attack that boc|y with marshal in tho hands of Lis ton. At last, the 
the bayonet. This is the first time tho enemy danger that all would bo destroyed was so irnmi- 
lias exhibited such audacity. 1 urn determined nent that Napoleon reluctantly decided to con- 
to make him repent it in strii a way that lie tiilue the retreat. lie called Morticr to his side, 
will never again approuch my nead-quarters." Sorrowfully pressing his hand, he said-— 

After a few moments’ thought, he recalled “ Wo have not a moment to lose. The enemy 
him, saying, “ No ! let Roguet and his division is overtiming us in all directions KutusofT 
go. Remain where yon are. I mug; not have may reach the last elbow of tho Borysthenea 
you killt d. I shall have occasion for you at before us. and cut off our retreat. I must, there- 
Dantzic. ,,6<i * • fore, procoedsrapidly thither with the Old Guard. 

You oft d Havoubt must endeavour to hold tho 

* S3 “Rapp, as he was carrying this order t^itoguet? 

could not hulp feeling astonished that ins chief, stn # thinking of whut he should have to do at Dantzic, a city 
rounded by eighty thousand of tho enemy, whom lie fioin which In; was ho, wruted by the vyngr# two hostile 
was going to attack the next day with ume thousand, irmic*. famine, and one hundred aud eighty 1« agues of 
should have so little doubt about his saiety as to be distauce."— Uouut Ehiltp de Segur, vol. 11., p. lb#. 
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enemy in check until night. Then you must hausted troops again threw themselves upon the 
advance and rejoin me.” . « snow-covered ground, whore the freezinof blast 

Napoleon, his heart almost bursting with grief was I ven more ^merciless and fatal than the 
at the thought of abandoning Ney, slowly re- bullolof the foe. £ 

tired from the field of battle. 1 tfortier and Da- Tffe t extreme sufferings of the French army 

voiist, with three thousand men, remained to during tljis period were faithfully nunftfted to 
arroBt the advance of, fifty thousand enemies. France by Napoleon in his twenty ninth bulletin. 
A shower of balls ancf grape^chot swept their *In this celebrated ftocuimjnt lie made no attempt 
•ranks. Proudly refusing to accelerate their to conceal the moasur^ks-sness of the disaster, 
steps, they raked as deliberately as they would “ Tim cflld,” says tlip bulletin, “suddenly in-' 
have done from a field of* summer parade, creased after the 7t4i. On the 14th, lotli, and 
Their path was mark' d by the goryttodiej of ^1 Oth, the tlg-rmonteter was sixteen mid eighteen 
the dead. ThuW wounded comrades they l*.re in degrees below freezing point, and*thc foads were 
their arms. covered with ice. The cavalry, artillery, and 

“Do you hear, soldiers?" said General La- baggage horses died evcjy night, not by hun- 
borde ; ** the marshal orders ordinary time ! dreds, but by thousands, especially those of 
ordinary time, soldiers !”** . Germany and France. The cavalry were nil on 

Napoleon, Vfrh a bceclien stick in his hand, foot. The artillery tuid baggage were without 
toiled along on foot. Ho proceeded slowly-nud means of Conveyance# • 

hesitatingly, mjf still half resolved to turn buck “ The army, which was so fine on the (1th. 
again in pnrfRnt of Ncy. As he advanced, lie was very dillorent on the 14th, almost without 
tnan (Tested the deepest grief for the lost marshal. ( art iiJerv, cavalry, and transports. Without ca- 
lf e spoke of him incosantly, of his courage, of vulrv, we had uo menus of reconnoitring a 
his genius, his true nobility of character. The quarter of a league, while, without artillery, wc 
twilight, bf the short winter’^ day soon dis could not firmly await or risk a battle, ft was 
appeared, and another dismal night of woe and requisite, therefore, to march, in order not to be 
death darkened over the wasted and bleeding 
army. In the night Napoleon was overheard 
saying to himself — 

“ The misery of my poor soldiers cuts me to 
the heart; yet I cannot relievo them without 
establishing myself in some place. But how is 
it possible to 'stop without ammunition, •provi- 
sions, or artillery ? I am not strong Enough to 
halt.* 1 must reach Minsk na quickly an possible.' 

lie had hardly uttered these words when an 
officer entered, *und informed him that Minsk, 
where he had centred his lust liopfc with all its 
magazines, had fallen in^» the hands of the 
enemy. •For a ifioment Napoleon seemed over- 
powered by tin? blow. But instantly recovering . 
himself, bo amd fiftnlv, vet sadly— French army, endeavoured to take advantage of 

Very well! we have now, then, nothing to them. They surrounded all the. columns with 
do but to force our way with the ba\onet. M Ow-saqjcs, who carried off, like the Arabs of the 

At one o'clock in ‘the morning* lie sent for desert, the trains and images which for a mo- 
General Jfopp. n,0llt diverged from or loitereu on the march. 

“My affairs” said the Emperor, u arc going Tin’s contemptible cavalry, whi&i can only make 
verv badly. These poor soldkrs rend my heart. 51 i»oi$e, mid is incapable of penetrating through 
I cannot, however, relievo thfm." " ««■ company of voltigours, was rendered formid- 

At that time an alarm of attneje was made able y circumstances. Nevertheless, the enemy 
upon the encampment. The silence of midiiiirht had to repent of all the serious attempts which 
was suddenly interrupted bv the roar of artillery he made. 

and the rattlo of musketry. A scene of hide- The enfeebled array soon crossed tlio Dnieper, 
scribablo confusion and clamour ensued. Nhpo- and entered the town of Orclia. Hero they found 
loon seemed as tranquil as if seated on a sofa at houses, lire, aud\nrovisions. For the first time 
St. Cloud. ’ *hico leaving Moscow, the soldiers enjoyed 

«• Go,” said ho, gently, to General Rapp, “ and shelter, comfort, and abundant refreshments, 
see wlmt is the matter. I ora s:.re «4at some # “ Napoleon entered Orcha,” says S^gur, “with 
of those rogues of Cossacks want to prevent our ^ thousand guards, the remains ol thirty-five 
sleeping." thousand ; Kugfcne with eighteen hundred sol- 

The midnight alarm, like the rapid sweep of dfera, the remains of forty-two thousand ; aud 
the whirlwind, soon passed away, ftic ex- M hi v oust with four thousand, the remains of 

seventy thousand.” e7 

Vor a fli%'o£n11 nronint of tlm o\trnon!in:irv pnter- 

“Napi’li-mrs Kudsiuu Expedition,* by Count 07 Th* apparent Inconsistency in the numbers which 

l’Lii.p ilf S'kiu . are trcqucnitp mentioned in the narrative arises from 


lurcod into an engagement, which the want of 
ammunition prevented our desiring. It was ne- 
cessary for us to occupy a certain space of ground, 
and that without cavalry to lead or to connect 
air columns. This difficulty, added to the im- 
mense frost, rendered our situation miserable. 
Those whom nature had not sufficiently steeled 
to be supcAor to fate or fortune, lost their gaiety 
and good humour, and dreamed onl^of misfor- 
tunes and catastrophes. Those whose constitu- 
tions enabled them to brave vicissitudes, pre- 
served their spirits and ordinary manners, and 
saw new glories in tftc difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. The enemy, finding upon the road 
traces of the disasters whkfa had befallen the 
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Tbo heroic marshal had lost everything. He 
wjinciated with toil, sleeplessness, and lusting. 
His clothes were in tatters. Me had not, Jvt>» a 
shirt. Some one gave 14m a handkerchief with 
which to wipe his face, which was wlute with 
frost. lie seized a. loaf of bread, and dovoured 
it voraciously, exclaiming- — # * 

“ None but men of Iron constitution* can snp2 
# port such trials. It is phjsyally impossible to 
1 resist them. There are tin its to human strength, 
the utmost which have Seen exceeded.” 

• Still, hia determined spirit had *&over for on# 
moment been vanquished. At every defile ho 
halted and beat back the foe, struggling in- 
cessantly against an itundation of disorder. 

Napoleon was still inquiring for Ney. A 
feeling of grief pervaded the whoje army. Four 
days had now passed since he had Jicrn heard 
Trorn. Nearly all hope 'had vanished. Still, 
every one was looking back across the Dnieper, 
hoping to obtain a glimpse in the distant hori/.on 
of tl^e approach of his columns. They listened* 
to catch, if possible, the sound of his eonilict 
with the foe. But nothing was heard hut the 
cold sweep of the wintry wind ; nothing was 
to be seen but swarms of Cossacks, crowding 
the opposite bank of the stream and menacing 1 
the bridges. Some proposed, since there was no 
more hope, to blow up these bridges, and thus 
retard the pursuit of the Russians. Others, how- 
ever, would not consent, as it seemed to seal tfte 
doom of their lost companions in arms. 

Night again set in, and the weary soldiers, in 
comfortable quarters, for a moment Torgot their 
woes. Napoleon was partaking of a frugal 
supper with General Lefrbvre, when a joyful 
shout was heard in the streets, “Marshal Ney is 
safe!” At that momenta Polish otlicer entered 
the room, and reported that the marshal was 
a few leagues distant, on the hanks of the river, 
harassed by swarms of Cossacks, and that, ho 
had sent for assistance. Napoleon sprang from 
his chair, eefeed the informant by both arms, 
and exclaimed, with intense emotion, 

“ Is that realty true ' Arc you sure of it ?" 
Then, in an ou^mrst of rapture, he added, “ I 
have two hundred millions of gold in m v vaults 
at the Tuileries : I would have given -them all 
to save Marshal Ney !” 

It was a cold and gloomy winter’s fciiglit. 
The soldiers were exhausted by almost super- 
human toil and suffering ; but, without a mhrrnur, 
five thousand men, at the call of* Eugene, roused 
themselves from their slumbem and left their 
warm tires to proceed to tlfe rescue of the 
marshal. They traversed unknown and snowy 
paths for about six miles. Often they stopped 
to listen, hut no sound of their lost friends could 
be heard. The river, encumberea with ice, 
flowed chill and drear at their side. Disrqal 
forests of pines and firs frowned along their 
Vav. The gloom and silence of midnight en-* 


the. fact that each day thousands were perishing, while 
other thousands were joining the army fi omMlvisions | 
posted along the line of retreat, » i 


) b • 

vcloped them. In this state of suspense, Engine 
ordered a fq,w cannon to he discharged. Far oil' 
in the distance they heard the faint response of 
a volley of musketry. The married hud not a 
single piece oft artillery left. Eagerly the two 
corps hastened to meet. Eugene Boauliamais, 
one of the nojhlc^f of mcti, whorjj no perils could 
daunt, and whojp no suffering! could subdue, 
threw liimsdf into the anns of his rescued 
friend, and wept for joy. Soldiers, ofjircrs. 
generals, all rushed together, and mingled in 
aityetioftatc embraces. 

Tko reunited hands return**! rejoicingly to 
Orcba. As Marriial Ney related to the Emperor 
the perils through which he hud passed, Napo- 
leon grasped his hand, and hailed him by the 
proud title of “Bravest of the Brave.” The 
unconquerable marshal had inl'Acd his own 
omjfgy into the bosom of his troops. In view 
of these extraordinary achievements, accom- 
plished by the genius of man, Alpoloon, in cha- 
racteristic language, remarked, “ Bottcr # is an 
army of deer commanded by a lion, than an 
army ol lions commanded by ti deer." 

Ney had lcj Smolensk, about OiTe hundred 
miles distant, on tho 17tb, with but aix # thonsand 
soldiers. Ho arrived at Orcha with but lifte.cn 
hundred, and without a single cannon. IJe 
had been compelled to leave all his sick and 
wounded to tho mercies of the enemy. The road 
over which he passed he found strewed with the 
traces of the dreadful rout of his friends which 
had preceded him. Everywhere were to be 
seen brvThen muskets and sabres, overthrown 
carriages, dismounted cannon, and the frozen 
bodies of men and horses. 

Ho pushed tho battle- held of Kra«noc, where 
the Etnpen ^ntd halted, and hod so heroically 
fought for tlie rescue of Iris lost companions. It 
was covered with the icy lK>dics of •the dead. 
On the ensuing day a wintry mist enveloped 
them, so that they could set hut a few feet in 
advance. Suddenly they found themselves di- 
rectly in front of a Russian batter 1 *, where the 
enemy, in vastly superior numbers, disputed 
their passage. A Russian officer prevented him- 
self, and demanded tho sword of Sci . The 
commander of the Russian forces was so conscious 
of tho valour of (Alia extraordinary man, that, 
with tho demand for surrender, lie sent an 
apology for linking such a summons. 

“ Field-Marshal Hutu-oll','’ mid the envoy, 
€< would not have presumed to make so cruel a 
proposal to so great a general, to a warrior 
so renowned, if there remained a single chance 
of safety for him. But there are eighty thousand 
Russians surrounding Marshal Ney. If the 
marsh aJ*4oubts this, Kutwoff will permit him to 
send a man to pass through his ranks and count 
his force h.'* 

Ney gave* the noble response, “ A marshal of 
Franc*# never surrenders! ' 

Even while this scene was pacing, the enemy, 
either through treachery or hv mistake, discharged 
a battery of forty gun >5, loaded nfltlf grape-shot, 
directly into the bosoms of the French. The 
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carnage was awful. A French o! 
forward to cut down the Russian messenger as a 
traitor. Ney restrained him, and the man, who 
was probably innocent of all gui^i, was disarmed 
and made prisoner. The enemy’s fire was now 
poured in upon the French without mercy and 
without cessation. “ All tho hills,*’ says an eye 
witness, “whicli but a moment ^before looked cold 
•and silent, became like so many volcanoes in 
eruption.” Rtit these perils did but fan into in- 
creased intensity the ardour and the courage or 

“ KiitusofF,” <r.avs Stfgnr, “hud not deceived 
him. On his sidn there were indeed eighty 
thousand men, in complete ranks, well fed and 
in double lines, full nuddeep; a numerous cavalry; 
an immense artillery, occupying n formidable 
position ; in 'kbort, everything, and fortune to 
boot, which is iilono equal to all the rest. , On 
ours, five thousand half -furnished soldiers —a I 
straggling uivfVlismcmbcretl column, a wavering | 
and languid march ; arms defective and dirty , and 
tho greater part of them mute, or shaking in 
enfeebled hands. A rid yet the French leader 
laid no fcHought of yielding or perishing, but to 
cut his tVay through the enemy.” 

Ney i undaunted, placed himself at the bead 
of a column, and rushed upon tho hostile in- 
trencliments. With five thousand men he 
undertook to force a passage through eighty 
thousand. With six pieces of cannon he ventured 
to march upon batteries bristling wirli two 
hundred pieces. The# unequal comlm* was 
maintained until night enveloped Yhe field. 
Ney rtien, finding it impossible to break through, 
and leaving half of his little army dead upon 
the field, ordersn a retreat back again into the 
iuhospitahlo wilds of Russia, towards Smolensk. 

ilis troops heard this strange command with 
utter auui/emenfii They, 1 however, instantly 
obeyed. Turning their backs upon their 
comrades who hud preceded them, upon their 
Kmperor, upoh France, they retraced their steps 
into those (rozen regions from which they were 
so anxious to escape. For an hour or two they 
hastily trayersed, in tho darkness, tui unknown 
and savage road, until they came, to a small 
Ney broke the. ice to see which way the 
current ran. • 

“ This stream,” said he, u flow* into the 
Dnieper. It shall be our guide.” Cold, hungry, 
weary, and bleeding, the. feeble betid struggl- d 
along the frozen hanks of the stream until they 
came to the Dnieper, the Rorysthcnea of 4 1 lie i 
ancients. A lame peasant, the only inhabitant J 
whom they encountered, informed them where 
they might probably pass on tho ice. A bend 
in the river had at this point clogged Jd*o float- 
ing masses. The cold had cemented them. 
Above and below, the stream was still filled 
with moveable fragments. In thfS spot only 
was a passage possible, and here it was tfiill of 
danger. r 

Ney, wrapped in Ids cloak, threw himself 
upon tho’stioVr, and slept while the troops 
pressed across in single file. The ioe was thin, 


and bent and crackled under their feet. c Tho 
waggons, laden with tho sick and wounded sol- 
diers? next attempted to puss, but the frail sur- 
face fjroke beneath tiro weight. Many of the 
waggons Bank. A few faint shrieks were heard 
as the mutilated .sufferers were submergcain the 
j icy waves, thtflj cold mid silent sepulchre. Tho 
[‘Cossackst tracked flie retreat of the French, and, 
keeping beyond t f he rgach of musket-shot, fired 
incessantly upon their bflplcss victims with artil- 
lery. Ney pressed vigorously on, by day and 
by night, wohout 'rest, and, a litrie after mid- 
night on tlie 20th, the wrecks Sif tjie Grand 
Anny were sadly united at Oreha. 

During this retreat, jin unnatural mother 
abandoned her child in the snow. Marshal Ney 
took the little sufferer in his arpis, soothed it 
with tondernc&s, and carried it back to its 
parent. Again the wretched woman, render? 1 
fieud-like by misery, cast the poor child from 
the overladen sledge. Again the marshal, as 
temler-hciirlcd as he was bravo, rescued the 
j child. The. indignant soldier*? throw the unftthir 
from the sledge to perish in the ice. They 
covered the friendless child with furs and 
blankets. They subsequently watched over him 
with great care. This little orphan was after- 
wards seen at the Roresina, then at. Wilna, and 
again at Kowno. lie finally escaped ail the 
horrors of the retreat. 

, Napoleon could now muster but about twelve 
thousand effective men. Still, a vast and 
uncounted train of stragglers encumbered the 
army. FiV tho next three days the suffering 
band pressed on, defying all the efforts of their 
multitudinous foes to arrest them. When 
Napoleon left Moscow to attack Ivuiuioff, with 
his assembled army, at Kidougii, General .Witt- 
genstein, with a large ftrmv, was throe hundred 
miles in the rear of Napoleon's left wing. Six 
hundred miles farther oil' G r neral Tchitohagoff 
was returning with his army of sixty thousand 
men, which had just been released from warfare 
with the Turks. Roth of these well-appointed 
hosts were marching ftnmite their force* upon 
the bunks of the Reresina. Three armies were 
thus crowding upon the Emperor. The passage 
of the Rercsiua had now beecome the great point 
of peril. 08 

(»s garret treaty of peace had been signed at 
llurhnrcM between the busmans and the Turks. This 
ji'Hfi' fvus the woik nf England, uud was secured 
through the Instnanentality of a false document, which 
t,lic cal >i net of Loudon caiised to be presented to the 
(inmd Vi/icr. It was a forged letter from Napoleon, In 
wlm.li he proposed R Alexander the dismemberment of 
the 1 nrkish empire. Joseph Fonton, who, for u long 
tune lmd been a stipendiary of England, being con- 
sulted by Gallb Kfiendi, testified to the authenticity Of 
tho document. When the Sultan learned of the en- 
hance of Ndpoleou Into Russia, he refused to ratily the 
h •■aty, and was only indneed to do so by the menacing 
attitude of England. This delay of the ratification de- 
layed the Russian army in Moldavia, and did not release 
ft until fjetuber. It consequently was unable to oppose' 
the French army at any time during the retreat, until 
\t encountered the French at the famous passage of tho 
I’ercNinu " — llistoire de Napoleon, par M. de Norvlna. 

Thus Russia became hostile to Napoleon because ho 
would not con wit to the dismemberment of the Tuikish 
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NqpoleonhadPleft a strong force, witl! abundant 
* magazines, at BorisofT, an important town which 
covered the passage of the stroap . At this pi uec 
ho was sanguine in his .expectation of finding 
refreshment, repose, and 1 * powerful additions to 
his army in men aijd in the enginery of ftaft 

On the # ovening of the 23rd, Napoleon received 
intelligence that, through the gflmt negligence? 
of one of his generals, BorisofT had been Captured, 
.and, with all its stores, m*the bends of the 
enemy. He was quite unprepared to hear of 
this terrible disaster. For 9 moment he was 
silent; then, raising his hand towards heaven,'* 
he flighed*iieavily, and said — 

“Is it written there that wo shall commit 
nothing but errors ?” ■* 

“Nevertheless,” says Napier, “ these first words 
of impatience were the only ones which escaped 
him, and the valet-do -cliambre who assisted him 
$as the only one who witnessed his agitation. 
Duroc, Dam, and Berthicr all said that they 
knew nothing of it — that they saw him unshaken. 
This $ras doubtless so as to outward appearance, J 
lor he retained sufficient command over himself 
to avoid betraying his anxiety.” 

Tlio path of the army seemed now entirely 
hedged up. Escape was apparently impossible. 
*Napolcon was still nearly seven hundred miles 
from where he had erosscutlie Nicmen at Ivowno. 
Tho oflicors who were with him expressed their 
earnest wishes that their sovereign, by abandon- 
ing the army, might himself reach Franco, “ wei*e 
it ovon through the air,” said M. Dnru, “since 
the passage of the earth seems burqjd. Your 
Majesty could much more certainly servo the 
army in V & is than here.” 

Napoleon carefully studied the maps, examined 
the situation of BorisulT, and suggested one or 
two other points of passage. It was, however, 
found that the Russians had strongly defended 
all those places. TJie weakened army, freezing 
and starving, could not force the stream in the 
faco of 6 uch formidable hostile batteries. He 
finally determ Jhed to attempt a passage at Stud- 
zianca, a villago a little tr^the right of BorisofT. 
The river was htre*about three hundred yards 
wide arid six fee b deep. It was a desperate ven- 
ture. There was no bridge. Tho stream was 
filled with floating ice. The landing on the op- 
posite side was in a marsh, surrounded by heights, 
occupied by a ri/werful and well organized army. 
Napoleon, however, rolied firmly upon tljc re- 
sources of his genius, and upon the courage 
and devotion of his followers. With alacrity he 
made preparations for the fearful enterprise. 

He collected all the remaining eagles of the 
several regiments, and caused them to be burned. 
All the unnecessary carriages were destroyed. 
Eighteen hundred of his dismounted guard were 
formed into two battalions. He assembled Around 
his own person all the officers who had been able 
to save their horses. This corps, being formed 
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empire; and the Turks became his foes because Eng- 
land had convinced them, by false documents, thut 
Napoleon was co-operating with Alexander for She con- 
quest of Constantinople. 
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into a company of five hundred officers, was do- 
11 qjninated “ the Saerod Squadron. 1 ' General* of 
division performed tho functions of captains aud 
inferior officers with cordial good-will, Rhouldered 
the musket, unty t*oU their places in the ranks. 
The spirit of this feeble band, animated by the 
indomitable energy of Napoleon, still remained 
unbroken, • t 

Theso arrangdfocnU being completed, tho, 
troops again commenced their march through 
tho dark pine forest which there covers the coun- 
try. Th) retreating army proeented a motley 
arrfiViof about forty thousand m^n, women, and 
children. As they approached BorisofT, loud 
shouts were heard, which they supposed oroao 
from the exultant and defiant Russians. A party 
was sent forth to reconnoitre. They soon re- 
turned with the almost blissful ndws that the 
corps of Marshals Victor and Oudinot had ro- 
tukMi BorisofT, and wore waiting. for Napoleon. 

Tho joy and anguish of this^jieeting of tho 
French soldiers cannot he described. VfHor’s. 
•men were ignorant of the disasters which tho 
Grand Army liad»cncountcrcd since its evacua- 
tion of Moscow. They were totally unprepared 
for such a spectilble oF misery. Tlicir comrades 
presented themselves clothed in rags, pieces of 
carpet, and untauned horso-sking. Their feet 
were covered with wretched substitutes for shoes. 
They were emaciated, haggard, frozen, and bleed- 
ing. The veterans wopt together over the recital 
of hitherto unheard-of woes ; and all were horror- 
stricken wlion informed |)uit this skeleton bund 
of fugitive was all that remained of that triumph- 
ant army which had recently been proclaimed 
throughout Europe as the conquerors of the capi- 
tal of Russia. With the addition qf tho divisions 
of Victor and Oudinot, Napoleon had now twenty- 
seven thousand troops and forty thousand strag- 
glers. 0 » 

Through all those disasters the attachment of 
the soldiers to Napoleon eoi^inned unbroken. 
“ Thus, amid so many persons, • says Scgur, 
“who might have reproached him with their 
misfortunes, ho marched on without the lon*t 
fear, speaking to ono and all without, affectation, 
certain of being respected as long as $<>ry could 
command respect. Knowing perfectly that I 10 
belonged as inuqh # to u» as we to him, his re- 
nown being, as it were, a common national pro- 
perty, wo sIumi I d have sooner turned our arms 
against ourselves, which was the ohmj with many, 
than against him, as hump the minor suicide. 

“Some of them fell and died at his feet; and, 
though they were in tho most frightful delirium, 
their suffering never gave its wanderings the 
turn of reproach, but of intreaty. And, in fact, 
did he not share the common danger ? Who of 
them all^ked so much as he ? Who had suf- 
fered the greatest loss in this disaster? If any 
impreeationsjwerc ever uttered, it was not in his 
presence ; for it seemed that, of all misfortunes, 

1 that of incurring his displeasure was the greatest.” 

The river Bcrcsina flows rapidly along its 
channel a few miles beyond BorfeofT.’ Tho re- 
treating Russians had destroyed the bridge. 
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Upon the opposite bank of the river they harl 
planted very formidable batteries. Napoleon re- 
mained two days at Borisoff refreshing his troops. 
On the 25th, a variety of mqvemejits were made 
to deceive the enemy as to thcPpoyit at which lie 
intended to cross the river. In the meantime, 
with secrecy, qrrangenffents wdre made for con- 
structing a bridge wbetfe a dqnso ’forest would 
conceal their operations from viow. The Rus- 
sians, in vast numbers, occupied the adjacent 
heights. The French troops Wore secreted all 
day in the woods, ready to commence the con- 
struction of the bridge the moment night should 
come. Hardly had the winter's sun gone down 
behind the frozen hills ere they sprang to their 
work. No fire could he allowed. They worked 
through the long and dark night, many of thorn 
often up to tlfiir necks in water, and struggling 
against immense masses of ice, which were Boated 
down by the stream. The tires of the wheels 
wore wrenched W for cramp-irons, and cottages 
were forn down for timber. 

Napoleon superintended the work In person, 
toiling with the rest. He uttered not a word 
which couid indicate any want, of confidence in 
this desperate adventure. lie was surrounded hy 
three, armies, constituting a mass of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. “ In this situation,'’ 
aays the Russian historian Boutourlin, “the most, 
perilous in which he had ever found himself, tho 
great captain was in no way inferior to himself. 
Without allowing himself to bo dismayed by the 
imminence of his danger, ho dared to measure 
"It with the oycof genius, and still found resources, 
when U. general less skilful and less determined 
would not even hnve suspected its possibility.” 

The French general** deemed the passage of 
the river utterly impracticable. Kbpp, Morlicr, 
and Ney declared that, if csrapfe were now 
effected, t tliey sheuld for "ever helievc in the 
Emperor’s protecting star. Even Murat, con- 
stitutionally bold <*.nd reckless as ho was, de- 
clared it was Impossible to save the army. Ho 
urged that jf was time to relinquish all thoughts 
of rescuing any but the Emperor, on whose fata 
tho salvation of France depended. The soldiers 
in the ranks expressed similar fears and desires. 
Some Polish ofliccrs volunteered to extricate 
Napoleon by guiding him thmurk obscure paths 
in the forest to the frontiers of Prussia. Ponia- 
towaki, who commanded the PolPh division, 
offered to pledge his life for tho success of the 
enterprise ; but Napoleon promptly rejected the. 
suggestion as implying r cowardly and 'dis- 
honourable flight, no would not forsake the 
nrmv in thishour of its greutest peril. 

“ Napoleon,” says Segur, “ at once rejected 
this project as infamous, ns being upwardly 
lliglit; he was indiguant that any one should 
dare to think for a moment that ho would 
abandon his army so long Us it wrf. in danger.' 
He was, however, not at nil di^plea^cjJ with 
Murat, cither because that prince, in reading tho 
pr poriti.vi, had afforded him an opportunity of 
.showing his^nrtnneira. or. what is moru probable, 
because ho uaw in it nothing but a mark of devo- 


tion, and because, in the eyes of a sovereign! the 
first quality is attachment to his person.” r 

At Jast the day faintly dawned in thof east. 
The Inissian watch-fire^ began to pale. Napo- 
leon, fev the movements of the preceding day, 
had effectually deceived his foes. The bewRdered 
Russian admin 1 consequently commenced with- 
drawing lps forefes fVom S(pdzianca just as Napo- 
leon commenced concentrating bis army there. 
The French genefuls, wfw were anxiously, with 
their glasses, peering through tho dusk of the 
morning to <Hie opposite heights, ‘fcould hardly 
Relieve their eyes when they suw r the KiissimA 
rapidly retreating. Tho Russians had r received 
orders to hasten to a point some eighteen miles 
down the river, where the Admiral was convinced, 
by the false demonstrations of Napoleon, that 
tho French intended to attempt tho passage. 

Oudinot and Rapp hastened to the Emperor with 
the joyful tidings. Napoleon exclaimed, *• Then 
I have outwitted the admiral.” A squadron of 
horsgineu swain, on their skeleton steeds, through 
l^lic icy waves, and took possessbn of the opposite 
bank. The bridge was soon finished, ami two 
light rafts were constructed. The passage of the 
troops was now urged with the utmost rapidity. 

| In the course of n few hours the engineers suc- 
| ceedod in constructing another bridge for the 
j transportation of the baggage and the cannon. 

; During tlm whole of that Weak winter’s day, 

! nrjd of the succeeding night, the French army, 

| with its encumbering multitude of stragglers, 
i were crowding across these narrow defiles. In 
the mennt : mc, the Russians began to return. 

• They planted their batteries upon the adjacent 
heights, and swept the bridges with *a storm of 
cannon-balls. Early in the morning or the 27th, 

{ the foe had accumulated in such numbers as to 
j be prepared to make a simultaneous attack upon 

• the French on both sides of the river. Napoleon 
; hurl crossed with the advanced guard. On 

attaining tho right hank of tho river, he ex- 
claimed, “ My star still reigns.” 

An awful conflict now ensued. The Russians 
were impelled by the a r ifideuce of success; iho 
French were nervod by tho energies of despair. 
In the midst of this demoniac ceno of horror, 
mutilation, and blood, a fearful tempest arose, 
howling through the dark forests, and sweeping 
with « umca ne fury over the embattling hosts. 
One of the frail bridges broke beneath the weight 
of artillery, baggage, and troops with which it 
was burdened. va.st and frenzied crowd were 
struggling at the heads of the bridges. Cannon- 
bulls ploughed through the living, tortured mass. 
They trampled Upon each othor. Multitudes 
were crowded into the stream, and, with shrieks 
which pierced through the thunders of the battle, 
sank beneath the floating ice. The genius of 
Napoleon was never more conspicuous than on 
i I ns occasion. It is the testimony alike of friend 
.;iud foe, that no other man could have accom- 
^dishedVhat he accomplished in the awful pas-* 
uage of the Bcresinm. 

Undismayed by the terrible scene and by the 
maguitude of his peril, he calmly studied ail hie 
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changes, anil, *itb bis feeble band, Completely shrieks of the wounded and of the despairing, 

, thwarted and overthrew his multitudinous foes, and the wild hurras of tho Councku, presented 
It II difficult to ascertain the precise numbers iu one ot' the mfat appalling scenes which demoniac 
this engagement. According \o Srgur, tflho is war has ever exhibited. The record {done one 
perhaps the best authority to whom we can would think chough* to appal tlie most sottish 
refer, JJapolcon had but twenty-seven thousand and merciless lover of military glory. At last 
fighting r*icn, and” these wore exhausted, half Victor, having protected *ho "passage of all tho 
famished, and miserably clothed and armed., regular troops, led his valiant cafps across, and 
There were also forty thousand stragglers and sot fire to the bruises. The number lost on this, 
, wounded embarrassing hjp%nov5ments*nd claim- occasion has never been ascertained. IV hen the 
ing his care. Sixty thousand Russians, well fed ice melted in the* spring, twelve thousand dc:ul 
and perfectly #rmed, surrounded him. General bodies were dragged from the river. 

VCttgcnstein, yith forty thousand elective men* Oi^ the 29th of October the Emporor resumed 
marched upon the portion of the army which his march. Each hour brought 1 an accmnti la- 
had not yet crossed the stream. Marshal Victor, tion of horfors. For four days tho army passed 
with but six thou son d^uen, baffled all bis efforts, along tho icy road, marking their path by an 
and for hours held this vast force at bay. Ad- awful trail of frozen corpses. On the 13rd of 
miral TchitcliagofT, with twenty thousand men, November they arrived at Molodurzno. Here 
attacked the columns which had crossed. Ncy, they wore met by convoys sent to them from 
.full eight thousand troohs, plunged into tlio WilJa, and found provisions and forage in abun- 


dense mays of foes, drove them beforo him, and 
took six thousand prisoners. 

Through all theso awful hours the engineers 
worked in preserving and repairing the bridges, 
with a coolness which no peril could disturb. 
Tho. darkness of the night put no end to the j 
conflict. The Russians trained their guns to 
bear upon the confused mn'-s of men, horses, and 
waggons crowding and overwhelming the bridges. 

In the midst of all the horrors of the scene, 
a little boat, carrying a mother and her two ! 
children, was overturned by the floating ice. A 
soldier plunged from the bridge into tho river, 
and, by great exertion.*, saved the youngest of 
tho two children. The poor thing, in tones of 
despair, kept crying for its mother. The tender- 
hearted soldier was heard endeavouring to soothe 
it, saying, “ Do not cry. I will not abandon 
you. You shall want lor nothing. I will be 
your father/’ 

Women were in tho midst of the stream, 
struggling against me floating ice, with their 
children in their arms; and when the mother 
was completely submerged in the cold flood, her 
stiffened arms were seen jtill holding her child 
above the waves.* Across this bridge the sol- 
diers bore tcndcjly the orphan child which 
Marshal Ney bad saved at Smolensk. 

Many persons were crushed and ground to 
pieces by the rush of heavy carriages. iVlnda 
of soldiers cleared their way across the badge, 
through the encumbering crowd, with their 
bayonets and their swords. The wo unde ft and 
the dead were trampled miserably under their 
feet. Night came, cold, dark, and dreary, and 
did but increase these awful caSdWiitiVs. Every- 
thing was covered with snow. The black mass 
of men, horses, and carriages, traversing this 
white surface, enabled the Russian artillerymen, 
from the heights which they omiflied, un- 
erringly to direct th|ir fire. The howling of tlig 
tempest, the gloomrof midnight, tho incessant 
flash nnd roar of artillery, the sweep of cannon- 
balls through the dense ma.^, and the frightful 
explosion of shells, tho whistling of bullets, the 
vociferations and shouts of the soldieft, the 


dance. The wounded officers a>d soldiers, and 
everything which could embarrass the move- 
ments of the army, were sent forward under an 
escort to Wilna. , Several thousand fresh horses 
were obtained, and the cavalry remounted. The 
artillery was repaired; and tho troops, refreshed 
mid reorganized, were placod in inarching order. 

B»it intelligence was also brought to Napoleon 
that portions of Prussia, taking advantage of his 
reverses, were arming against him ; nud that 
even the Austrian aristocracy, deeming this a 
favourable hour to put down democracy in 
France, wero assuming a hostile attitude. Na- 
poleon hal Jed a council of all liis officers, related < 
to thorn those new impending perils, and in 
formed them of his consequent determination to 
return speedily to Paris. The .generals unnni- 
mouidy approval of this design, llo, howev. r, 
remained with tho army two days longer. On 
tho 5th, the troops arr Wed at Sjpo , 

They were now within tho borders of'* ancient 
Poland. Though still within tho dominion of 
Russia, they lioro met with ^yjiipiilhy and 
friends. Tho great difficulties of the r< tr< at 
were now surmounted. Napoleon invited all his 
marshals to sup with him. At tho conclu«*ion of 
( tho repast, In informed them that ho ritould set 
j out that night for Franco. Jle assured them 
j that ho would soon ^return at the head of three 
hundred thousand men, and repeat tho conquest 
which the frr #t had retarded. 

•*‘I leave,” raid lie. “tho command o r pn 
array to the King of Naples. 1 hope that you 
will qbey him you would me, and that tho 
most perfect Imrmony will reign among yon,” 
llo then embraced them all and took leave. It 
was ten o’clock at night. Two rdfidgi'a were 
drawn up before the door. The officers gathered 
sadly an^ptfectinuately around the Emperor. 
Napoleon took his srat in one of tho hedges, 
with Caulaiuqpurt oylns ftidfc; Duvocand I/>btiu 
followed in the other sledge. Their only escort 
twndstett fifa, few lVe<. of tho Royal Guard. 

, For leaving the army trader tnese circum- 
stances, Napoleon has been fievegrip censured. 
It has been called a shameful and a cowardly 
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abandonment. A Russian historian has, how- 
ever, boon more just. General Boutouriin, ai<J- 
de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, says-- 

“Various judgments have b^cn formed re. 
epoetin g this departure ; yet ftntbing would be 
more cosy than to justify it. Napoleon was not 
merely the general of ttie arnfy which be loft ; 
and since the fate of all* France was dependent 
upon his person, it is clear that, under existing 
circumstances, his first duty was, loss to witness 
the death-throes of the rcmnfmt of his army, 
tlinn to watch over the safety of tlifr gr^at 
empire which ha ruled. Now he could nofopor- 
form that duty better than by going to Purls, 
that by bis presence ho might hasten the or- 
ganization of new ermios to replace those which 
lie had lost. 1 ' 

Even Bourrlcnne, though unable to conceal 
tho hostility with which he was unlimited, ex- 
claims — f 

“l^is not without indignation that I have 
heard that departure attributed by sorno to 
cowardice and tear. Napoleon a coward! They 
know nothing of his character who say so. 
Tranqui^ hi the midst of dungig, he was never 
more happy than on the field of battle." 

In reference to this astonishing retreat, Colonel 
Napier says — 

14 To have struggled with hope under such 
astounding difficulties was scarcely to be ex- 
pected from the greatest minds; but, like the 
Emperor, to calculate and combine the most stu- 
pendous dibits with calmness and accuracy; to 
seize .every favourable chance with unerring 
rapidity; to sustain every reverse with undis- 
turbed constujiqy, never urged to lasbness by 
despair, yet enterprising to the utmost verge of 
daring consistent with reason, wn*a display of 
intelleetual greatness so Mitpuving. that it is not 
without ‘justice Napo?**on bus been called, in 
referenec to past ngrs as well as the present, the 
foremost of im^iUind." 

“ I am enabled to affirm,’’ says ('’aulaincourt, 
“that nevA before, under any circumstance*, 
did I see him manifest such heroic magnanimity 
as during t&o fourteen dn\ s and nights which fol- 
lowed tho disasters of Moscow. Seated by my 
side in a narrow sledge. sulWing severely from 
cold, and often from hunger, for we could not 
stop anywhere, leaving behind him |Jio scattered 
wrecks of his army, Napoleon’s courage never 
forsook him. Yet his spirit was not biased by 
nuy illusory hope. He bad sounded the c^pth 
of the a by s«. His eagle eyo had scuuncd tho 
prospect before liim.” 

‘ Caulaindourt," said ho, “this is a serious 
state of things ; but rest, assured my courage will 
not flinch. My star in clouded, but.tul is not 
lost, lu three months I shall have on foot a 
million of armed citizens, and tlxreo hundred 
thousand fine troops of tho line. I, tlje Em- 
peror. am onlj a man ; but all Frcucbtn*n know 
that on that man depend the destinies of their 
families Hiid'tkc safety of their homes.” 

Alter a very narrow escape from being cap- 


tured by tHo Russians, Napoleon f passed rajidly 
through Wilna, and on the 10th of December 
entered Warsaw. f Thc Abbf* de Pradt, wbu was 
then tjc French ambassador at Warsaw, has given 
a very singular account, in his “Embassy at 
Warsav/in 1812,’' of an interview be had £4 that 
time with the Emperor. It is regarded by Na- 
poleon’s friends as a gross caricature, intended to 
represent fum in an odiou? light. 

NapoJeo*, at St. € Heldg0, referring to tho Abb£ , 
de Pradt, said — . 

“But the nbbd 4 did not fulfih at Warsaw 
my of tlic objects which had been intended. 
On the contrary, be did a great* deal of 
mischief. Reports against him poured in from 
every quarter. Even the young men, the clerks 
attached to the embassy, were surprised at bis 
conduct, and went so fur as to accuse him of 
maintaining an understanding with the enemy, 
which 1 by no means believed. But he certainly 
had a long talk with me, which he misrepresents, 
as might have been expected ; and it was at the 
*very moment when be was delivering a iprig, 
prosy speech, which appeared to me h mere 
string of absurdity and impertinence, that I 
scrawled on tho corner of the chimney -piece the 
order to withdraw him from his embassy, and to 
send him, ns soon ns possible, to France ; a cir- 
cumstance which was the ennse of n good d''iil 
of merriment at the time, and which the abltf 
seems very desirous of concealing." 

r il will b< found in a succeeding chapter that 
the abhf* subsc.y u.tlv paid a noble tribute to tho 
character of, the Eipp»ror. as ho indignuntly re- 
pelled the insultj vh the Allies heaped upon 
their fallen foe. -\apoh on, vim is represent* d 
by all who knew him as o* M the l>:~ 
giving of men, wa^ much ^j.dii. *d by tl:Is\ir 
tual lunnuk. 

Na* t Aeon was well aware of the perfidy *‘f Ms 
feudal allies. 'Hie C'dviity^of bis nio\t;'nt:' n 
alone prevented his being made a prisoner ,i*, | §ll 
passed through Bavaria, lie na*, Jioacvc**. i, ■ 
served for a more, melancholy futft than t!i?/ « t 
Richard Occur de Lioty, Earth could have > 
heavier woes for him than tlnf lihgpring tor t nM 
of St. Helena. The Kmperofc drove lbrw.v 1 
without, intermission, by night and by day. .a. 
one o’clock in the morning of the 1 Ith «.f J 1 *- 
cembqr, his solitary sledge entered the w f 

Dresden. But a few months before, NiipoWn 
hud left that city surrounded by magnificence 
such as no earthly monarch has ever equalled, 
lie immcdiately^held a long private confi venee 
with tho King of Saxony, the most faithful ami 
devoted of all h.* allies. Again entering Ids 
sled etc, and outstripping even his couriers in 
speed, in four days he reached Paris. 

It was piidmght on the 18th of December. 
The Empress, sick, anxious, and extremely de- 
jected, had just retired to rest at the Tuileries. 
She supposed that the Emperor was still strug- 
gling Wilh his foes in the midst of tho wilds of* 
•Russia. Suddenly the voices of men were heard 
in the on tech amber. A cry from one of the 
maids oV honour made the Empress aware that 
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something extraordinary had happened. In her 

* ahyrxn sue leaped from tho bed. At that mo- 
ment 4 tie aoor was opened, arn^Ji man, euve.oped 
in furs, rushed iu and clusped 7 licr in hisiurms. 
It was the Emperor. t 

Th# news of tjio Emperor’s arrival 1 spread 
rapidly througn tho metropolis. ^Napoleon had 
issued a bulletin, frankly comfnunicuting the 
-whole extent of the disaster which had been cu- 

• countered. lie bad medS no^attemjt whatever 
at concealment. Though bulletin had been 
despatched ftbm the army bpfore ^tju* departure 
aC the Emperor, it did not arrive in Paris until 
the morriing after his return. The important 
document was immediately published. A cala- 
mity so awfuJ ami unexpected tilled Paris with 
amazement and consternation. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the Emperor 
bold a levee. It was •numerously attended. 
Gloom and anxiety pervaded every countenance. 
The Emperor appeared calm. lie made no at- 
tempt to evade the questions which all wer^ so 
anxious to ask. JVankly and fully he corainmii- 1 
cated the details of the retreat. 

"Moscow,” said lie, “had fallen into onr 
power. Wo had surmounted every obstacle. 
Tl.o conflagration, even, had in no way lessened 
prosperous state of our affairs. But the 
/’j-'iiir u! the winter induced upon the army the. 
nif-t frightful calamities. Jn a few nights all 
wn c « changed, Gruel low w*r<‘ ‘'xperiencttl. 

'1 'i*'v would have, broken my l ivt if, under 
"•iu'Ii nrcuin'itd’ ce**, I had b‘Ct; accessible to any 
'■♦In" sentiments but the w. . ire of lay people. 

1 ih'-ire pepo**. i‘ is nee "y. On four ditle* 
,p '‘<it • cu iions simv the rupture of the peace of 
t u , 1 iiav.-* .'»k inly made fitter of it to my 
■ 1 : i Rut 1 will never conclude a treaty but 

K ’ ’n- imiuoumIiIc, and suitable to the grandeur 
i’ . ’ noire.” 

tii.* departure of the Emperor from the 
■ the cold increased iu intensity. As they 
• -rovn lied Rwlna, the mercury sank to 00 deg. 

. /cro, Fahrenheit. Tho misery which cn- 
'■> 1 can never Jbe* told.* 7 Sixty thousand men, 
m\> .ps and stragglers, had crossed the Bercsina. 
T v.en’v thousand had aincc joined them. Of 
•• ci/hty thousand, scarce forty thousand 
Wilna. This destruction was caused 
-dm »‘t entirely by the cold. The Russian* who 
w >r* <u pursuit perished as miserably as did tho 
Fry ' ll It is a remarkable fact, but wSll at- 
t- ■'ted, that the soldiers from ar more southern 
clime endured tho cold better than did the native 
Ku^sian. 4 

On the 12th of December, the French arrived 
at Kowno, upon the banks of th^Niemen. On 
the 13th they crossed the bridge, but about 
thirty thousand in number. The “ (5ld Guard’* 
was now reduced to three hundred men. Th§y 
still marched proudly, preserving, even unto 
tieath, their martial and indomitable aim The 
heroic Key, through miracles of suffering and, 
valour, had covered the rear through this awful 
retreat. The march trom Viasma to tKe Nie- 
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men had occupied thirty Vvrn days and nights. 
During this time, four rear guards hud melted 
away undei* his command. Beeching four or 
five thousand men, the number would soon bo 
reduced to twi? thousand, then to one thousand, 
then to five hundred, and finally to lifry or sixty, 
lie would then obtain ->a fresh supply to fn 
strewn in death along* the roito! E\en more 
perished from fatigue and the cold tlmn from th^ 
bullets of the enemy. 

In the following way he conducted the. retreat. 
F.iyrli afternoon, at about five 1 •’dock, he ncWtc 
somcj commanding position, aurLstopped the ad- 
vance of tho Russians. His soldiers then, (or a 
few hours, ‘obtained such food and rest as was 
possible under such circumstances. At ten 
o’clock ho again resumed, under cover of the 
night, his retreat. At daybreak? which was 
about seven o’clock, he again took position, and 
rostbd until ten o’clock. By thqj time the enemy 
usually made his appearance. ••Cautiously “ 
tiring, Key fought them back all day* long, 
making as much progress as ho could, until five 
o’clock in the evening, when he uguin took 
position. • 

In order to r&nrd the advance of the Gfossacks, 
powder and shells were placed in tho waggons 
which it was found necessary to abandon, and n 
Jong lighted fuse attached. Tho Cowneks, ob- 
serving the smoke, dared not approach until after 
tho explosion. Thus, for more than a month, 
by night and by day, Key struggled along 
against blinding storms of snow and freezing 
gales, wi*Ji his ranks ploughed by the shot ana * 
the shells of tho enemy. . 

At Kowno, Marshal Key collected seven 
hundred fresh troops, and, planting a battery 
of * wonty-fnii? pieces of cannon, beat back tho 
enemy during the whole day, while tho army 
was defiling across thA bridg'i# As thqjjo troops 
melted away before tho yfe of the foe, lu* seized 
a musket, and with difficult) rallied thirty men 
to stand by his aide. At last, hftvfcig seen every 
man safely across the riv*-r, lie slowly retired, 
proudly facing tho foe. The bullets flow thickly 
around him; still, ho disdained to turj his hack 
upon the foe, or to quicken his juice. Delibe- 
rately walking backwards, he fired the last 
bullet at the advancing Kusrians, and threw 
Ids gun into the stream. He was the last of 
the “Grand Army” who left tho Russian 
territory. 

General Dumas was seated in tho house of 
a French physician, on the German side of the 
river, when a man entered, enveloped in a largo 
cloak. I lis heard was long and rrmtjpd, his ema- 
ciated visago was blackened with gunpowder, 
his whiskys wero singed by fire, but hie oyce 
beamed with tho lustre of an indomitable mind. 

“At Iflhfc I am hero,” said Le, as he threw 
himself into *a chair. “ What, General Dumas, 
,do youwiot know me ?” 

“ No,"* was the reply; “who are you?'* 

“ I am tho rear-guard of the Qnuiff Army — 
Marshal Key. I have fiieu the last musket-shot 
* E ^ 
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on the bridge of Kowno, I have thrown into the 
Niemen the last of our arms, and J have walked 
hither, as yon see me, across the forest.’ ** 


niAl'TER *LV. 

I/TTZKV AM; B^UTZCN, 

Jicport of the. Minister of the I ntorior— Testimony of 
ciirinlc.H—K’nlde devotion of Napoleon's uUh-s-SNpwJ 
coalition— d'oWft ssnm ol Mftternich- IVath R>f Ih's- 
slere* -battle nr l.utJWn- Entering Uresden ..Battle 
ot Hant/,vn-d>i*uth of J >ur*»c - ■\rmistn «•— lioiicwal of 
liost:li(i« s -Ciitiluiiiei’iut j interview with tho Lin- 
poror— Ml iking remui Its of Napoleon. 

(iui;vr ifc< wove the military resources which 
tho EmperorV genius Lad created, the skill and 
vigour of his <^vil administration were Mil? more 
oxtraordiunrft Tho Minister of the Interior at 


the liberal laws by which the Empire is gotemed, 
to the suppression of feudal tenures, titles, tport 1 
mains, and the monastic orders — measures which 
havS set at liberty numerous estates, and rendered 
thorn jhc free patrimony of families formerly in a 
state of pauperism. Something is du<r*also to 
the more cqifhl distribution of wealth, ‘consequent 
on the |lteratfon aud igmplilication of the laws 
"relating to freehold property, and to the prompt 
decision Bf law suits, the number of which is now 
daily decreasing." • 

Notwithstanding the enormous wars in which 
Napoleon had been engaged, be liutl gxpondeft in 
works of public improvement tho following 
sums: — # 

()n palaces and buildings the property of tho 
crown, M2, .100,000 francs; on fortifications, 
I.' 1“>, 000,(100 francs; on seaports, docks, ani har- 
bours, If. 1,000, 000 francs; on roads and high- 
ways, 17.1,000,000 francs; u;i bridges in Paris 
and tlio various departments. ill, 2, 10, 000 francs; 


.. . ■ a _ „ i • f ana tno various departments. .ii,i.)0,uoo lrancs: 

I*!. U p° i n . , *. W ° * ° ° J J ^ . owcanals, embankments, and the drainage of land, 

ivo kk} . i j U.“,OnO,0(K> francs; on puVic works iit Paris, 

“ (Jcntlcmen,— Notwithstanding the immense ; 100,000,000 francs ; on public buildings in the. 
armie^ which a state, of war, ^otti maritime and ' departments, 1.10,000,000 franca— making a total 
Continental, Imsrendered indispensably necessary, ; of more than 1.000,000,000 francs, which, in the 
the population of France 1ms continued to in- j course ot nine years, he had expended in iuiprov- 
creasc. French industry lias advanced. The; ; ing and embellishing Franco. 70 
soil was never hotter cultivated, nor our nmnnfac- j “ These miracles,” says a French writer, “ were 
turns more nourishing, and at no period of our 1 nil effected by steadiness of pur pose— talent, 
history has wealth been more equally diffused ^rmed with power, and finances wisely and 
among all classes of society. Tho fanner now ! economically applied.” 

enjoys benefits to which lie was foinuarly a > Fount Mote, tho Minister of Finance, after a 
stranger. His food and clothing' are hotter very faithful review of the flattering condition of 
and more abundant than heretofore, and Lis dwell- , the Empire, concluded his report jvith the fol- 
ing is more substantial and convenient. i lowing words: — 

“ Improv&ifbuts in agriculture manufactures, ' “If a nmii of tho ago of tho Medici or of Look 
and the useful arts are no longer rejected bccausn \TV. were to nwisit the earth, and, fit tho sight 
they arc new. Experiments have been made in of so many marvels, u,->k how many ages of peace 
every branch of labour, and tho methods proved and glorious reigns had been required to produce 
to ho the most in. ful have been adopted, them, ho would bo answered, * Twelve years of 
Artificial moaefows luivo been multiplied, the war and a single man.”' 

system of fllllows is abandoned, rotation of crops •* The national resources of £he French Fin- 
is hotter tfndorsfcood, and improved plans of culti- pire,” says Alison , li us they wore developed in 
vation augment the produce, of the soil. Cattle these memorable re^irts, rfind evinced in these, 
are multiplied, and their dilYiwut breeds im- strenuous exertions, are tlio more worthy of ut- 
provel. This great, prosperity is attributable to ' te.ntion, us this was the last. Exposition of them 

— . — which was made to tho world; tiiis was the 

poetical testament of Napoleon to future ages. 
Thl disasters which immediately after crowded 
round his sinking Empire, and the extraordinary 
. difficulties with which he had to contend, pre- 
vented anything of the kind being subsequently 
attempted ; imd when order and regularity again 


** Jhirlng Ihc Kimirm eantfuign, Frame ts Ixheve.l 
to have lo"t ah«»ut throe hundred awl tit tv thousand 
soldiers; ft hundred thousand won* killM m the advance 
and let rent, a hundred and fifty thousand died trom 
hunger, fatigue, and Lite severity ot the dim ute. and 
about a hundred thousand remained ptnmtiers in the 
hands of the Itussiuns, not more thin half if whom 
ever returned to France. ’ r he ac&ouut lias been swollen 


CVIT ll'lUUU'U U) riaiur. IIT nuuuiu 1103 ucui iinvuui _ J /■ „ *1 . i 1 „ 

bv including the Jews, Bottlers, women, and children • emerged from tjfce chaos, under the restored Hour- 
vi ho follow id the army, and bv those w ho joined in it* bon dynasty, France, bereft of all its revolutionary 
retreat from Moscow, amounting to about fifty thousand conquests, and reduced to the dimensions of 178‘J, 
persons. Upwards of sixty thousand horses were de-j ’ • 

Btro 3 *od, a thousand omnon, and uoarjPCwwiry tbou- _ “ 

Bund waggons and carriages. * :o ** WRon It is recollected that an expenditure so 

" Alexander's losses have never been well ascertained; vast nn objects w> truly imperial, amounting to nearly- 
hut, unhiding the population of the Ribanduned cities, •£'!. '<00,000 a-year, took place during a period of extvn- 
who perished tin* want of food and shelter, they must , ordinary warlike exertion, and almost unbroken mari- 
luivo far exceeded those of the InvAders-gEn comma- rimo c tnd territorial hostility, it must be confessed Mint 
moratuui ot his uellrerance, the Czar caused a medal , it demonstrates an elevation of mind and grandeur ot 
to he struck, remarkable for the simplicity and literal « conception on the part of Kapoloon, which, as much as 
truth ot tWe hiscrlptiim, • Sot to w. not to »oe, but to Thy : his wonderful military achievements, mark him as one 
mnnv. January, 1812/ M. Laurent de 1’Ardeche, ; of tht most marvellous of mankind."— Alison's History, 
vi •]. (i., p. lf.fi. j of £uropc t vol. lv., p. 31. 
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possessed little more than two-thirds of the terri- traordinary sacrifice* are required, and oar 
tory, and not a fourth of the influence which it efforts shall he unbounded. You require arms, 
had enjoyed under the Emperof. To the picture armies, gold, fidelity, constancy. All we possess, 
exhibited of the Empire i|t this period, therefore, sire, we lay at you^ Majesty’s feet. a This is not 
the eyto of future ages will be oonstantlyCurncd, the suggestion* of authority; it is conviction, 
as nreseuting both the highest poipt of elevation gratitude, the universal cry produced by the pas- 
which the fortunes of France had ever attained, sion for our political existence.” * 
and the greatest assemblage of natitnal and Austria and Ptussia, who had with no little 
military strength which She .tools ^ f modem reluctance allied themselves with the armies of 
’times have exhibited.” f republican France now began to manifest de- 

Napoleon i% person superintended the entire cided hostility. The commander of the Prussian 
administration # of both militax^r and^ivil affairs forces announced his secession from tlie Prussian 
Every ministerial project was submitted to his nlliarfte, and soon again Prussia $>ined the co.'ili- 
examination. The financial accounts were all tion of Russia and England against Napoleon. It 
audited by himself. Jfho governmental corres- is said by Savory — 

pondence passed under bis eye, and was corrected “ The King had long resisted the intreatics 
by his pen. The apparently exhaustloss mental with which he was assailed inPrusqyi to join the 
and physical energies of the Emperor amazed all Russians. The natural sincerity of his character 
vrfjo were thrown into contact with him. Though kept him firm to our alliance, in spite of the fetal 
Paris had been plunged into consterriation by the results which it could not fail to^f&w upon him. 
terrible disaster in Russia, the calm demeanour He was driven to the determination he adapted 
and intrepid countenance of the Emperor, which Jby men of restless spirit, who told him 
LcconJJmnied bis famk admission of the whole plainly, but respectfully, that they were ready to 
magnitude of the calamity, soon revived public act either with nim or without liiup 1 Well, 
confidence. The Journal of Paris, the next gentlemen, replied the King, 'you fora* me to 
morning, contained the following comments upon this course ; but remomber, wo must either con- 
the celebrated Ufith builetiu quer or be annihilated.’ " 

Those details cannot but add to the glory with The Austrian commander, Prince Schwartzen- 
which the army has covered itself, and to the ad- berg, also imitated the example of the Prussians, 
miration which the heroic firmness and genius of He not only refused to render any service to tbo 
the Emperor inspire. After having vanquished French in their awful retreat, but overawed the 
the Russians in twenty battles, and driven tnem Poles to prevent their rising to assist Napoleon, 
from their ancient capital, our bravo troops have and then, ^entering into an armistice with the* 
had to sustain the rigours of the seasfti and the Russians, quiotly retired to the territories of his 
severities o£ an inhospitable climate during a sovereign. M urat, dejected by these tidings* and 
march of more than fifty days through an alarmed by the intelligence which he had rc- 
enemy ’s country, deprived of artillery, transports, ceived from Naples, abruptly abandoned the army 
and cavalry ; yet the genius of «thc sovereign has and returned. to Italy. Napoleon was incensed 
animated all, and proved a resource under tho nt this desertion, lie vjrote to his sister Caroline, 
greatest difficulties. Tho enemy, who bad the Murat’s wife, “ Yonr husband i/cxtrerociy brav< 
Hements for his auxiliaries, was beaten wherever on tbo field of battle, hjT out of sight of the 
lie appeared. With such soldiers and such a enemy he is weaker than a wdbiprij lie has no 
gcneial, tho eventual success of the war cannot moral courage." 

he uncertain. Napoloon will give his name to Murat, before leaving tho army, tad assem- 
thc nineteenth ccntuay.” • bled a council of war, and hud publicly vented 

Tho words of Napoleon were eagerly gathered, his spleen against the Emperor for calling him 
and circulated tbftugh the Empire. Innumerable from sunny Naples to take part in bo disastrous 
addresses, containing assurances of loyalty and a campaign. 

affection, were presented to him by the priuiipal “ It is impossible^" said lie, “ to continue to 
bodies of Paris, and from all the principal cities serve a madman who is no longer able to afford 
of France. The cities of Rome, Milan, Florence, security to bis adherents. ( Not a single prince 
Turin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Mayenee, maui- in Europe will hereafter listen to his word or 
fested the noblest spirit of dovotiom They rallied respect his treaties. Had I accepted the propo- 
around their noble leader in this his hour of cx- sals df England, I might have been a powerful 
tremity with a zeal which doesj^onour to human sovereign, like the Emperor of Austria or King 
nature. We give the address from Milan as a of Prussia.” • 

specimen of all the rest. Davoust indignantly replied# “ The sovereigns 

“ Our kingdom, sire, is your handiwork. It you haveatamed are monarch* by the grant <f 
owes to you its laws, its monuments, ife> roads, jts God. Theft power has been consolidated by 
prosperity, its agriculture, the honour of its arts, time, by long^ccustomed reverence, and Wcdl- 
and the internal peace which it enjoys. The tary descent ; out you are King merely by tho 
people of Italy declare, in the face of the unjyerse, ^race ol # Napoleon and the blood of French 
that there is no sacrifice which they 4re not pre- soldiers. You can remain a King only by the 
pared to make to enable your Majesty to com- power of Napoleon and by an Mliyfee with 
pletethe great work intrusted to you by Pro- France. You are inflated with black ingratitude, 
vidence. In extraordinary circumstances, ex- I will not fail to denounce you to the Emperor." 
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To Murat, Napoleon wrote : “ I do not suspect been attended with the hap/nest effects, failed from 
you to ho one of those who think jthat the Jjon want of any military or naval iorce capabjc of 
is dead, but if you have counted on this you will carrying it into execution.” f 

soon discover your error.. Singe my departure The Tories of England were exultant. A (lor 
from Wilna you have donc'mc. all the evil you so lon^ & Aeries of msastrous wars, tbop were 
could. Your title of King has turned your now sanguine of success. , Their efforts were 
head." v redoubled. Thousands of pamphlets tore oircu- 

Kugiine was appointed to tjjio cliicf command, lated infill tlitf maritime provinces of Franceby 
“Tho Viceroy,” wrote Napoleon, “ is accustomed the agents of the English government, defaming 
to the direction of military movements on a large j the cliant’tcr of*Napokon, accubing him of am*, 
scale, and, besides, enjvys the full covjidenr.t of the j bilious, despotic, utifl bloodthirsty appetites, and 
Fmperur This oblique reproach added to,the { striving tc< 4 rouse # the populace % insurrection, 
disaffection of#Murat. • f Napoleon was basely accused of ♦icing the origi- 

Frodcrick William of Prussia, encouraged hy ! uator of these long and dreadful wars, of oppos- 
the utter wreck of the French armies, on the 1st ing all measures for peace, of delighting in con- 
of March, concluded an alliance, offensive and j flagration and carnage, of deluging Europe with 
defensive, with the Russian autocrat, and d<>. j blood to gratify his insatiable ambition and his 
clarcd war against France. When the hostile , love of military glory. Most recklessly the Eng- 
declaration was notified at St. Cloud, Napoleon i lish nation wa^ plunged into hopeless debt, that 
merely observe**!- — c I gold might be distributed with u lavish hand u) 

“It is belt b i to have a declared enemy than a j all who would aid to crush the great leader of 
doubtful ally .” Tie afterwards said, “My greatest J governmental reform. 

fault, perhaps, was not having dethroned tliffj Un the J ltli of November, IS I, ‘l Mel*'wnieh 
King of Prussia when I could have done it so j said to the French ambassador, in reference t« 
easily. •After Friedland, T should have separated ; ; tho bribe which the English government had 
Silufcia^rom IVussia, and abandoned this province ' offered Austria to induce her to turn against 
to Saxony. Tlfe King of Prussia and the Prus- j Napoleon, ‘'besides the one hundred and seventy- 
aians were too much humiliated not to seek to j live millions of francs which England gives to 
avengo themselves on tho first occasion. If J ; Uussia, she offers us two hundred and filly mil- 
had acted thus, if J had given them a free con- 1 Ikinsif wo change our system. We have rejected 
stitution, ami delivered the peasants from feudal the offer with contempt, although our finances 
slavery, tho nation would have been content.” f-V 1 ' in the most ruinous state.*’ 

Napoleon had wished, hy a generou^ treaty, “Meanwhile," buys Napier, “ the allied so ve- 
to conciliate his foes. Tie wu< reicdy to make reigns, by giving hopes to their subjects that 
very great concessions for the sake of peace ; but constitutional liberty should be the reward of 
tho handed despots of Europe were entirely re- their prodigious popular exertions again sr Franco 
gardless of ihia magnanimity. “The system,” — hopes which, with the most detestable ba&e- 
suid Napoleon truly “of the Enemies of the ness, th^y hud previously resolved to defraud — 
French Kcwdutum v'nr to the OMi." assembled greater forces than they were able to 

Immediately* after the deduction of Prussia, j wield, and prepared to pass the Uhine.” 
the Allies signed u invention at J Breslau, which As tlic Allies entered Jv»xony , they scattered 
stipulated that i*U the German princes should be innumerable proclamations amongst the people, 
summoned W) ftnite against Napoleon. Whoever calling upon them to rise against Napoleon, 
refused ^ns to forfeit his estates. Thus the 41 Germans, M said General Wittgenstein, “we 
Allies trampled upon the independence of kings, open to jou the. Prussian ranks. You will there 
und endeavoured with violence to break the find the son of tho luboufer cplaced beside the 
most, sa?red treaties. The venerable King of son of the prince. All distinction of rauk is cl- 
Saxony, refusing thus to prove treacherous to I faced in these great ideas — the king, liberty, 
his faithful friend, and menaced by tho loss of ! honour, cpuutry. Among ns there is no di"s- 
his throne, was compelled to llec from his capital. J tinefion but talent, and the ardour with which 
The Allies overran his dominions and marched we tly to combat for the common cause." 
triumphantly into Dresden. They were cordially With such false words did the leaders of dcs- 
weleomc.T by those who dreaded tho liberal ideas potic armies endeavour to delude the ignorant 
which were emanating from France. Tb# Eng- multitude Inttf the belief that they were tho ad- 
lisli government also made bn attempt, to coin- vacates of equality. Treacherously they raised 
pel the Court of Copenhagen to join tho grand the banner of eftmocracy, and rallied around it 
alliance. '“A squadron appeared before the city, the enthusiasm of simple peasants, that they 
and demanded a categorical answer within forty- might betray that cause, and trample it down 
eight lioura, under tho pain of bJrSbardmeut. hopelessly in blood. Many were deceived by 
The blood of the last atrocious cannonade was these promises. Seeing such awful disasters 
hardly us yet washed from the pwcments of the .darkening upon the French Emperor, they 
city. * It was another of those attacks of piratical thought he was forsaken by God as well os man, 
atrocity with which the English government sb and ftiey abandoned their only true friend. ' 
often dishonoured itself during these tremendout Napoleon gazed calmly upon the storm which 
struggled t 1 This measure," says Alison, 14 which, was gathering around him. He knew that it 
if supported by an adequate force, might have woula be in vain, when his enemies were so 4 
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exultant, to make proposals for peace. Votliing 
Remained for him but to redouble his efforts to 
defeat their machinatious. The people of France 
enthusiastically responded to his call. Parents 

cheerfully gave up their children for the decisive , tllB 

etr. mcry town iyid village rang wifcn the I Guard ever since the campaign in Italy, in 17W>. 
note**of {Reparation. As by ma£ic, * another ' Like all those who wore "nonoumfr with the 

r. i).. a n .:i .r u i i. ^ ' w * 


In one of these actions, tfcssu'res, who corn- 
mailed the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, was 
struck by a Ball iu the breast, and foil dead 
from his horse. 

Marshal Bessiiireshad been commander of the 


army was formed. By # the middle oj April \ friendship of Napoleon, heftvas a man of exalted 
nearly threo hundred thousand rjon were on the j worth. He was humane and tender-hearted in 
march towards Germany, to roll back the , the extreme, and yet no peril in the hour of 
threatened tide of invasion. •The veteran troops battle could daunt him. Firmly believing in the 
of France hat? perished amid thap snows of righteousilfess of those principles of popular 
Kuftia. A Jargb army was struggling in the j equality for which ho was contending under 
Spanish Peninsula against the combined forces , his adored Emperor, and by which ho had 
of England, Portugal, and Spain. Tho greater j risen from obscure parentage to power and re- 


portion of those now sAsemblcd wore youthful 
recruits, u mere boys/ 1 says Sir Walter Scott. 

On the 15th of April, at four o'clock in tho 
morning, Napoleon left St. ploud for the head- 
quarters of the army. Caulaincourt, who ac- 
companied him, says : — 

“ When the carriage started, the Emperor, 
who hfd his eyes iijjpd on the castle, threw him- 
self back, placed Ins hand on his forehead, and 
remained tor some time in that meditative atti- 
tude. At length, rousing himself from his 


nown, he nerved himself to endure tho carnage 
over which his sympathies wept. He was uni- 
versally beloved. Even those ngoindC whom he 
was contending liuve united in pronouncing his 
eulogj, Tho character of Nandeon is illus- 
trated by the lofty character of m* friends ho 
cherished, • 

• The loss of this faithful friend deeply affected 
Napoleon. lie wrote to the Empress:— 

•‘Beasieros is justly entitled to tho n^nc of 


ng n, rowing **«»*« ““ brave and good. Iio was distinguished alike for 

gloomy reverie, he fawn to ta» m glowm* u* gkiU ^ and prudenC8; for hi. great 


grot be .«* .u leaving ue ounms mm ..... „ * bav0 boen fwo from pain . Hb reputation 

lovely cm < . . • . . ! was without a blemish— tho finest heritage bo, 

“‘I envy, said be, tho lot or tbe.meenest ; M ^ r bl!) cIlilllrfin . „ 

peasant in iny Lmp.rc At my ago he has dis- fcwwhogo ,J could bttTe bfC n gn 8cnsibly U t. 
charged lus Sobts to Ins country and he may Tbo whoh j, rc , lch partllke , the grief of 

remain a home, enjoying the society of lus w.to , , |ja on tbis me , a ' e ,!„, v „ ( . l * liilin ." h 

and children ; while I, I must lly to the camp i 

i • ii. . .p l’ i. *i.. 


and engage in the strife of war. Such is the 
mandate of my inexplicable destiny.’ 

“ He again sunk info his reverie. To divert 
him from it, I turned the conversation on the 


his Majesty on t^is melancholy ocdhUon." 

Amid these 'over whelm ip<r cares and perils, 
Napoleon forgot not tbo%idow of^his friend. Ho 
wrote to her tho following^aching letter 

11 My Cousin, — Your hnshand^lms died on the 

• ^ S . n.. . . . . * m l 


wene of the preceding cvenmg, when, at the fioM J honour .* Tbc lo , 9 wbich and yonr 

Llystfe, the M>rc»s in the presei.ee of the hM h BU3t uiued is doubtless great; but 
princes, grand dignitaries, pand ministers, hudj^ b still greater . xho 1)uko Utria lia . 


taken the solemn o’ath in the character of 
Regent • 

“ ‘ My good Louise/ said the Emperor, ‘ is 
gentle and submissive. I can depend on I*r. 
Her love and fidelity will never fail me. Infthe 
current of events there may arise circumstances 
which decide the fate of an empire. In that 
case, L hope the daughter of the C&sars witT be 
inspired by the spirit of her grandmother, Maria 
Theresa.’ ” 

Napoleon had ordered his trTops to concen- 
trate at Erfurth, and, on the 25th of April, he 
reached the encampment of his youthful and 
inexperienced army. The Allies, Hushed with 
success, overwh«^„/ng in numbers, and animated 


by the prospect of a general rising of the] sand of tho finest cavalry in Reserve, these vote- 

T._ i:„* v ” 1 1 


Royalist party all over Europe, were every- 
where gaining ground. A series of jndedfoive 
conflicts ensued, in which the genius of Napo- 
leon almost unceasingly triumphed over his 
multitudinous enemies. 9 


died tho noblest death, and without differing. 
He has left a spotless reputation, tho best in- 
heritance ho could transmit to his children. % 
protection is secured fb them. They will inherit 
all the alfectiog which I boro to their father.** 

At last the hostile forces met in groat strength- 
on the plains of Lutzen. It was the 2nd of May. 
Napoleon, not expecting /in attack, was on the 
march, his army extending thirty miles in length. 
Suddenly the allied nrmy appeared in all its 
strength, emerging from behind soirfb heights 
where it hod boon concealed. In four deem 
black colu%s, eighty thousand strong, with 
powerful artillery in front, and twenty-five thou- 


rans, with deafening cheers, rushed resistlessly 
ifpon the Rinding columns of thwoung conscripts 
France. Two villages were immediately en- 
veloped in flames. A heavy concent*d6 fire of 
artillery ploughed their ranks. Courier after 
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courier was despatched to Napoleon, pressing for Sixteen •battalions in close column, preened by 
reinforcements, or all was lost. The Emperor sixty pieces of incomparable artillery, pierced 
soon arrived at the theatre of action. He had the wavering mass of the Allies. One Jpc&sant 
but four thonsand horse. Calmly, for a moment, flash of Are blazed from the advancing column, 
he contemplated the ovorfrVeho&ing numbers thus The onset was resistless. Enveloped m clouds 
suddenly banting upon his little hand, and then of difet and smoke, the determined Hand was 
said, without any indication of alarm — soon lost to f he sight of the Emperos. the 

“ We hate no* cavalry. No matter, it will be flash of their* guns through the gloom, and the 
a battle as in Egypt. Th<f French infantry is recedirf^ roar of their ^artillery, proclaimed that 
equal to anything. I commit mysolfi without they w^e drivftg tlf^enemy before them. Tl^e 
fear, to the valour of our yotng conscripts/’ victory was complete. Rut Napoleon, destitute 
Napoleon himself galloped across •the plain, of cavalry, gave strict orders that no pursuit 
directing his steps to the spot whore tips densq should bonttempted. He slept upon the b&rd- 
smoko and &c incessant roar of artillery indi- won field of battle. The Allies retreated to 
cated the hottest of the strife. The scene of Leipsic, and thence to Dresden, amazed at the 
carnage, confusion, and dismay which here pre- unexpected enorgy wkjch Napoleon had de- 
sented itself was sufficient to appal the stoutest vcloped. They had supposed that the disusters 
heart. Tfce young conscripts, astounded and in Russia had so weakened his strength that he 
overwhelmed by the awful fire from the Rus- could present but feeble resistance, 
sian batteries, which mowed down thoir canks, The Emperor immediately transmitted n#ws 
were flying if terror over the plain. A few of 1 of this victory to Paris, and to every court in 
the, more experienced columns alone held to- j alliance with France. The tidings tilled the 
gether, and, tom and blooding, slowly rotinsl ; Marts of his friends with joy. . 
before the advancing masse* of the allied in- | 44 In my young soldiers, * said Napoleon, 41 1 

fantry. « Immense squadrons of cavalry were . have found all the valour of my old companions 
posted upon a neighbouring eminence, just ! in turns. During the twenty years that I have 
ready, in a resistless torrent of destruction, to commanded the French troops, I havo never wit- 
sweep the field and sabre the helpless fugitives. nessed more bravery and devotion. If all the 
The moment the Emperor appeared with the allied sovereigns, and the ministers who direct 
imperial staff, the young soldiers, reanimated their cabinets, had been present on the field of 
by his presence, rushed towards him. A few battle, they would have renounced the vain hope 
words from his lips revived their courage. In- ,o{ causing the star of France to decline.” 
stantly the broken masses formed into littlo He wrote to the Empress, whom he had ap- 
knots and squares, and the rout was ‘arrested, pointed ^Regent, requesting her to forward, in 
Neyer did the Emperor receive a more touching her name, the following circular to each of the 
proof of the confidence and the devotion of his bishops of the Empire : — • 

troops The pounded, as they were home by, „ Iu t , namc of the Emperor, the Empress 

turned their eyes affectionate y;to the Emperor, Quoon and Kegtnt, to the u4op of . The 

and shouted, often with dying l.ps, ‘\,vc 4to.y gained at Lutoon by his Majesty the 
1 fcmpereur!" Whenever Ins form appeared, Zmj ^ wd King, our beloved spouse and sove- 
fl.ttmg through I*, confusion and the smoke rei ‘ can on l y beccmaide^d as a special act of 
of the battle, a gleAi oi joy was kindled upon di & 0 protoct f on . W e desire that, af the receipt 
the checks of those strugg hng m death s last Q[ ^ , wiU cftusc a Te Deum to be 

agonies. The devotion of the sold.ers.und the aungt ^ ftddre8 , thanksgivings to the God of 
heroion tf the generals and officers, never snr- an * m nnd that , ; wi ii offer euch prayers as 
passed what was witnessed on this occasion. you m ’ ay judg9 / aiuble ; tS dnw r do ' n tUo 
Kapolcoc rode through a storm of bnUota and d ; v j ne protection upon our r armies, and par- 
cannon-balls as if he bore a charmed hie. lie ticularl F for tlie sao ^ d of bis Majesty, 

seemed desirous of exposing lumself to every ^Emperor and King. May God preserve him 
pen! which his faithful soldiers wore called to fro \ ev £ danp9r . jg, probation ia as neces- 
encounter. He felt thatthe yoiuv? sold, ers, who t0 & ha " incS9 of l the Empire as to the 

2°n { °r l b ?S m tu , nc , w ‘ t ? e890d th ® horrors of a relfgion which Vo has re-established, and which 
fiel.1 of battle, needed this example to stimulate he f called M 5UStain .» 


their courage. v 

For eight hours the battle laged. It waa san- 


A aimil&r circular was sent to all the bishops 


gumary in the extreme. The ground was I in Italy. * 

covered with the mutilated bodies of the dying At daybreak on the following morning Napo- 
and the dead. General Gerard, though already Icon rode e^er the field of battle. With emo- 
hit by several bullets, and coveredmrith blood, tions of the proibundest melancholy, he gazed 
still headed his troops, exclaiming— upon the bodies of six thousand of his young 

“ Frenchmen ! the hour is qprae in which conscripts strewing the plain. Their youthful 
every one who loves his country must conquer ' visages and slender figures proclaimed how little 
or die/' +* < they** were adapted to the stem horrors of the 

The decisive moraont at length arrived. Na^ field of battle. Twelve thousand of the wounded, 
poleon Height forward the Imperial Guard, many of them from the first families in France 
whose energies he had carefully preserved, and Germany, had been conveyed, in every form 
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at mAilation, from th« blood/ field* to the 
hospitals. 

Aa Nfevpoleon was thoughtfully and sadly tra- 
versing the gory plains, he came to the dead 
body oft young Prussian, Irho, in death, seemed 
to pres/ some tuing ^closely against his Bosom. 
The Empefor approached, and fount thAt it was 
the Prussian flag which the soldier, ii^ dying, 
had grasped so tenaciously^ Fy a moment he 
•topped, and gazed in silence upon the touching 
spectacle. Theu, with a meistened eye, and a 
voice trernulouf with emotion, be sai js- 

* Brave lad 1 •brave lad ! you were worthy to 
have been bom a Frenchman. Gentlemen," said 
he, turning to his officers, his voice still trem- 
bling, “ you see that a # soldier has for his flag a 
sentiment approaching to idolatry. It is the 
object of his worship, as a present received from 
tty hands of his mistress. . I wish some of you 
immediately to render funeral honours to this 
youug man. I regret that I do not know his 
name, that I might write to his family. Do uot 
separate him fromJiis flag. These folds of silk 
will be for him an Honourable shroud." 

Napoleon could thus honour fidelity and 
courage, even in an enemy. 

The battle of Lutzen is invariably regarded 
as one of the most brilliant proofs of Napoleon's 
genius, and of tbe fervid affection with which he 
was cherished by every soldier in the array. 
The Allies bad chosen their own point of attack. 
Concealed behind a barrier of hills, they hud 
drawn the French almost into an ambuscade. 
Surprised in a scattered line of inarch, extending 
over a distance of thirty miles, Napoleon was 
assailed by ftio concentrated masses of the enemy 
on his right and centre. Still, the Emperor, 
with his young recruits, arrested the advance of 
the enemy, sustained the conflict for eight hours, 
brought up his reinforcements, and gained the 
victory. It was Najed con's personal ascendency 
over his troops which secured this result. 

His instinctive acquaintance with the human 
heart was almost supernatural. On this occa- 
sion he made extraordinary efforts to encourage 
and animate his WiHlren, as he ever called his 
soldiers. A eolefttd of battalion had, for some 
fault, been degraded from his rank. He was a 
very brave man, and much beloved by those 
whom he had commanded. In the midst or the 
battle, when that battalion was needed to per- 
form a feat of desperate daring, Napoleon ap- 
peared at its head with the beloved commander. 
Addressing to him, in tbe presence of his troops, 
a few words of forgiveness and commendation, 
he restored him to the command. A shout of 
joy burst from the lips of the battalion. The 
cry spread from rank to rankaad rose above 
the awful roar of the battle- The troops, thus 
animated, headed a column, add, breasting the 
storm of war, accomplished the feat for which fet 
was thus prepared. 

It is not easy to ascertain tbe precise nftobers 
engaged in this conflict. “ Although,” says Alt- 
son, u the superiority of numbers, upon the 
whole, was decidedly on the aide of the french, 


yet this was far from being the cose with the 
forces actually engaged, until a late period in 
the tlfty.” • 

“It was, indeed," says Bussey, “an achieve- 
ment worthy of* graduation, that on array of 
nearly a hundred and thirty thousand men, with 
upwards of twenty thousand cavalry^ had been 
defeated by not more thangsighty thousand men, 
including only four thousand cavalry." 

The Allies, having lost twenty thousand in 
killed and wounded, conducted their retreat in 
muqb confusion. Ten thousand chariots, more 
(than half of them Loaded with thiLWounded, 
cumbered the road. The French Tollo wed close 
upon their fear, continually harassing them. 
On tfte 7th of May the discomfited army passed 
through Dresden without venturing to halt. 
They crossed the Elbe, blew up tite bridges, 
and the few Cossooks who were left behind 
swasff their horses across the stijjam. 

It was one of the most lovely W* May morn- 
ings when the French army approached Whis 
Beautiful city. Even the meanest soldier gazed 
with delight upotf the amphitheatre, encircled 
by hills, which were crownod with •gardens, 
orchards, and villas. The placid waters*of the 
Elbe, fringed with the foliage and with the 
flowers of spring, meandered through the lovely 
landscape. The rising sun was brilliantly re- 
flected from the steeples, domes, end palaces of 
the city. From the distant eminences glittered 
the bayonets of the retreating foe. Batteries 
frowned, on the heights, and the cannonade of 
the pursue] S and the pursued mingled with the* 
clangour of bells which welcomed the approach of 
Napoleon to the capital Of his noble and faithful 
ally, the King of Saxony. • # 

This monarch was a man of great moral ex- 
cellence. Napoleon often quoted with admira- 
tion, as illustrative of ftis character, one of his 
remarks, that “ Probity a/J truth are tBe best 
artitices in politics." * « 

The aristocratic party but a few days before 
had hailed with enthusiasm the entrance of thn 
Czar and the King of Prussia. Now the moss 
of the inhabitants sinserely rejoiced at the resto- 
ration of their monarch. As Napflleon ap- 
proached the city, he was waited upon by the 
magistrates, who had boon treacherous to him 
and to their King, and bad welcomed the Allies. 

“Who aro^ou?" said Napoleon severely. 

** Members of the monisipality," replied the 
trembling burgomasters. 

“Have you bread for my troops?" inquired 
Napoleon. 

“Our resources,” they answered, *4 have been 
entirely exhausted by the requisitions of the 
Hussions Jed Prussians." 

“Ah !" replied Napoleon, “it is imposirtble, is 
it? 1 know^oo sueh word. Get ready hread, 
meat, and wine. You richly deserve to be 
itreatedty a conquered people. But I forgive 
.all, from regard to your .King, He is the 
saviour of your country. You tavflfbeen al- 
ready punished by having had the Russians and 
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Prussians among youjand having been governed stroyed tie illusion. While successful, I *could 
by Baron Stain." , offer sacrifices honourably." % * 

The Emperor dismounted, and, ‘accompanied According to Ms usual custom, Napoleon, now 
by Caulameourt and a Mgc, * walked to the again a conqueror., sei^f; pacific overtures to the 
banks of the river. Ballr from the opposite Allies.* lie was sincerely anxious for pcjjce, but 
batteries fell around Having, by a thorough ho was not prepared to submit to degradation, 
personal rec&anaissance, made himself acquainted The Allies, apticiputing the speedy union of 
with the Various localities, and having rescued Austria avith their nr owes, demanded terms so 
* from conflagration the remains of a bridge, he exorbitant as to iprovt that they would be eon- 
called upon General Drouet to bring Forward a tented with nothing lota than the entire over-* 
hundred pieces of camion, lie posted himsolf throw of Napoleon’s tyower. Upo^ this rejection 
upon an eminence to direct their disposition. «• A of his propwala, Napoleon sent fyngt nc tu Italy 
tremendous cannonade was immediately *com- Vor the defence of that kingdom. Austria was 
menced between these guns and the opposing secretly raising a powerful army, and Napoleon 
batteries of the Russians. The Emperor ,, was foresaw that his trcacherqps father-in-law w-jn Id 
exposed to tbo enemy’s fire. II is head was soon march to recover his ancient coiujne-is in 
grazed by a splinter which a ball shattered from the plains of Lombardy, 
a tree close oy. After remaining a week in Dresden, await iug 

"Had it struck me on the breast, ’’ said«he, the result of the negotiations for peace. N:ipolc<ft 
calmly, “ all vrjp, over." rosumed his march to meet his cm-raKs, who 

Tlyi Russian battery wns soon silenced. The had p)««tod themselves behind the intrenchmnnta 
Allies, having done everything in their power to* of Fautzeu. In bis route he parsed the ryin- o I 
prevent tbo passage of the EJbc, concentrated 1 a small town. It had been s*£ on fire in uu i*ii- 
thoir forces at a formidable intrenched position Element between the French and R-ms. 
at Rautyen. Here they resolved to give a de- Hj-‘ wa deeply affected by the ta 

drive battle. By the indefatigable exertions of misery, '’resenting the inhuhit'i 1‘ v' ■ ■■ 

the French engineers, a bridge was soon con- hundred thousand francs for th- n 
strnctod, and the boats made to cross the stream, necessities, he promised to rrbu,’ * ■.* 

During the whole of the llth Napoleon snperiri- Riding over ground still env*’* 
tended the passage. He sat upon a stone by the wounded, he manifested ik 1 ,■ ■. ! ■» 

water-side, animating his men. lie promised a i f“ ic ' r hulhTings. He dim too •' ' 1 *». '« 

napoleon to every boat which was ferried across, , t.* a poor Kuvdui. *■» .»• »■ •»; *1 ' 

f ;d was, in his turn, cheered by the opt hftri.r tie ' d big 

shouts of the young conscripts, as, with long, " F ■. wifmid is imrahlc, ’ ■ on. 

trains of artillery and all the enginery .f vur. j * fc Rut trv, * replied Xarvlo.ii ' \\ i; « 

they pressed to the Tight bank of til .Ibe. • wc ji tv' lo^e one lys-, * 

On the 12tli of May, Napoleon .1 th ■ i ■»•>* | *)n the morning «f tK- 2 1st the 1 rr**cii . \ 

of Saxony rode ride l\> side thn ugh <h»* streets again arrived within sight of the camp 

of Dresden to tho royal palace. They were ac- Allies. L’hcv were intrenched behind uie $ f i«Mg 
companfcd by the dwell urges ot cannon, the town of Bautzen. The rhtfcr Spree m 

music of martial lgiiida,Vhc pealing of bells, mid tl;ur front. A chain of wooded hills, bridling 
the acclamation* of the people. Flowers wt-re with Russian batteries, protected their right, 
scattered in their path, luul the waving of hand- The cannon of the Prnsriuitt frowned al.ng t)ie 
kerchiefs, afid the smiles of Indies, irom window's rugged eminences on Choir Jeft. Napoleon saw 
and balconies, lined their way. It was the last ut a glance that he could not t:t*e the camp bv 
spectacle of the kind Napoleon was destined to storm. Ncy was accordingly directed to make 
witness, _ He fully comprehended the fearful a large circuit around the extreme right of the 
perils which surrounded bim % nud iu that hour Russbms. while tho attention of the eneinv was 
of triumph he reflected with a calm and serious engrrfcsed by a fierce attack upon tho left by 
spirit upon the ruin with which Lie course was Oudinot, und upon tho centre by Soult and the 
threatened. Empepor in person. 

“ I beheld,** he afterwards remarked, 4 * tlw For four boups the French made charge after 
decisive hour gradually approaching. My. star charge upon these impregnable works. At length 
grew dim. I felt the reins slipping from my the bugle notes of Key’s division were heard in 
bonds. Austria, I knew, would avail herself of the rear of the en$my. With shouts of “ Vive 
any difficulties in which I might be placed to TEmperaurl” and with a terrific roar of musketry 
secure advantages to herself. But I had resolved and artillery, the dense masses of the French 
on making the greatest sacrifices. 'Iffle choice marshal plunged into the camp of the exhausted 
of tho proper moment for proclaiming this reso- foe. The Allies, panic-stricken, bewildered, and 
lution was the only* difficult poieft, and what aamiled on. every side, fled with the utmost cele- 
chiefly occupied my attention. If the influence rity towards the wilds of Bohemia. Napoleon % 
of physical force be great, the power oft opinion *was ajjain * undisputed victor. Though the* 
is still greater. Its effects are magical. My •ground was covered with the slain, but few pri- 
objoct wasNot preserve it, A false step, a word sonars \gere taken, and but a few rf the trophies 
inadvertently uttered, might for over have de- of war Were secured. The French, destitute of 
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cavalr$, were unable to follow up their victory 
ftithathc accustomed result*. 31 

In tl|3 midst of tho battlop the Emperor, 
utterly exhausted by days and nights of sleep- 
lescnessVud toil, threw himself Upon the ground 
by tbc fide of a battery, and, notwithstanding 
the thunder of the cannonade ana thh horror 
and peril of the conflict, fell soundly aslctfp. 

The loss of the victorsyjwhoimwrehea boldly 

the muzzles of the batcerios of theif foes, fs 
represented as # greater thaw that of the van- 
quished, Tho* Allies lost fifteen tftousand in 
kilTed and wounded. Five thousand of the 
French were killed outright, while twenty thou- 
sand of the mutilated victims of war moaiied in 
anguish in the gory ifcspitals in Bautzen and 
the surrounding villages. Napoleon pitched his 
tent in the middle of the squares of his faithful 
G;jar<l, near Wurohen, where tho allied sovereigns 
had held their head-quarters the night before. 
He immediately dictated tho bulletin of tho 
buttle, and the following generous decree : — # 

11 A monument 41 mil be erected on Mount 
Ccuis. On tho most conspicuous face tho fol- 
lowing inscription shall bo written, ‘Tho Em- 
peror Napoleon, from the field or Wurchen, has 
oiiiercd the erection of this monument, in testi- 
- • 2 1 his gratitude to the people of France 

and Italy. This monument will transmit from 
apv to ago the memory of that groat epoch, 
when, in the space of three months, twelve 
hundred thousand men flew to arras to protect 
the integrity of the French Empire.’ " 

The overthrow of Napoleon prevented tho 
execution o! this honourable design. The ad- 
mirers of patriotic virtue, tho lovers of the fine 
arts, and the advocates of popular liberty, have 
alike cause to mourn over the triumph of the 
Allies. 

Napoleon was bufly employed dictating de- 
spatches during most of tho night. At three 
o'clock in the ipoxr.ing, accompanied by General 
Prouct alone, he left his tent and directed his 
steps towards the t^mb <sf Gustavus Adolphus. 
He was profound^' sad. The death of BessiSres 
heavily oppressed his spirit. Ho walked along 


71 ** No period in tho career of Napoleon is morc*cba- 
rartcristic of the indomitable firmness of his character, 
as well as resources of his mind, than that which has 
now beep narrated. When the magnitude of the dis- 
aster.’. in Iloasla is taken into consideration, ntd the 
general defection of tho north of Germany, which im- 
mediately and uecetwurily followed, iris difficult to say 
which is must worthy of admiration, the moral courage 
of the Emperor, whom such an unheard-of catastrophe 
could not subdue, or the extraordinary energy which 
enabled him to rite superior to it, and* for a brief 
season, again chain Vldfcory to hft, standards. The mili- 
tary ability with which be combated at LoteefWWHh 
infantry superior in number, indited, but destituted? the 
cavalry which was- so formidable hi their opponents* 
ranks and for the most pant but newly ratsodvthe Vic- 
torious veteran a mites of ltaasia and' ardent volunteers 
*>f PriKsia, was never surpassed. .The battle qf 
zen, In tho skill with which it was concaved, Trad the 
admirable precision with which the different Ccrprand • 
reserves wore brought Into action, each at the appro- 
priate time, is worthy of being plated beside Awstcrliu I 
or J coo.' Alison' s History of Europe, vol^iv,, p. $i* 
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without uttering a word. Having arrived at tho 
poplar- trees which surround the mausoleum, he 
said to Droudt, “ Leave me, general, I wish to 
bo alone.” Making himself known to the sentinel 
who challenged hlmySfio passed under the trees. 
The silence of the night, the imposing monument 
illumined by the rays of tlfo moon, id la serious- 
ness of his sCftaira^ in the midst of a conflict 
which might be floowive of hie fate, all conspired ( 
to commwiicafce to his spirit, naturally so pensive, 
a still deeper shade of melancholy. Napoleon 
did not often surrender himself to the influence 
•of external tilings, but he aftcrwtgds remarked, 

“ That in this pilgrimage to the shrine of tho 
illustrious dead, he had experienced grange pre- 
sentiments, and, as it were, a revelation of his 
fate. 1 ’ After an hour passed in silence and soli- 
tude, he rejoined Prouct. He simply remarked, 

“ It Is well sometimes to visit the tomb, there to 
couvfrse with the dead.' 1 Thui, in perfect 
silence, lie returned to his lent. • 

At tiie earliest dawn of tho morning ho*was 
Again, iu person, directing tho movements of his 
troops. lie soon overtook the rear-guard of the 
enemy, strongly posted to protect tho retreat of 
the discomfited Amy. A fierce conflict ftngued. 
A shower of bulls tell upon the Imperial escort, 
and one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp was struck 
dead at his feet. 

“ Puroc,” said ho, turning to tho Puke of 
Friuli, “ Fortune is determined to have one of us 
to-day.” 

In tho afternoon, as the Emperor was passing 
at a rapid gallop through a ravine, with a bod£* 
of his Guard four abreast, the whole band being 
enveloped in a cloud of dust and smoko, a Cannon- 
ball, glancing from a treo, atruckpcneral Kir- 
genir dead, and. TnortftUy wounded Duroo, tearing 
out his entrails. In tho midst .of tho obscurity 
and tho tumult, Napoleon did Jiot witness tho 
disaster. When informed of tho calaullty, he 
seemed for a moment-avcrwl^lmed with grief, 
and then exclaimed, in faltering accent* — 

“ Puroc ! Duroo ! gracious Heaven, my pro- 
sentiments never deceive me. This* is indeed 
a sad day— a fatul day.” 

He immediately alighted from his horse, and 
walked backward and forward in silent thought- 
fulness. Then , tunung to Caulaincourfc, ho said— 

“Alas l wheu will Kate relent? When will 
there be an «nd of this ? My eagle) will* yet 
triumph, but the happiness which accompanied 
them has fled. Whither has he been conveyed ? 

I must see lnm. Poor, poor Puroc I” 

The Emperor found the dying marshal in a 
cottage, stretched upon a camp-bed, and suffer- 
ing excruciating agony. His fcatAes were so 
distorted that ho was hardly recognisable. Tho 
Emperor Approached his bed, threw his anna 
around his neck, and inquired, “ Is there, then, 
HO honor * * 

“ None whatever, w the physicians replied, 
f The tying man took the hand of Napoleon, 
pressed it fervently to his lips, and,gazibg upon 
[him affectionately, said, ‘‘riiret my whole life 
[has been devoted to your service ; and now my 
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only rogrct is, tlxat I can no longer be useful to dull and* listless ear. It ceased, and igain 
you.” the mournful requiem filled the air. But ^ 10 - ■ 

Napoleon, in a voice almost inafticulato with tiling could aroq*e him from his agonLjng re 
emotion, replied, “Duroc! there is another life, flections. His friend lay dying, and thJ heart 
There you will await me.** Wo shall one day he lovi*.d more than 4iis life was throbfcng its 
meet again." last pulsations. What a thotoe for a painter, and 

‘ Yes, fcchly Returned the marshal, “but what a dulo^v on Napoleon was that scene I 

that will bo thirty yeate henqp, wlibn you have That ngble treart, w^cli the enmity of the 
.triumphed over your enemies, and realized ail world could iiotfslialja, nor the terrors of tlio 
the hopes of our country. I have lived as an battlo-fieM move fromSts calm repose, nor even* 
honest man; I have nothing to reproach myself tho hatred, nor the insults of his, at last, victo- 
with. I have a daughter, to whom youf Majesty rions onerniy Imrqblc, here sank, to the moment 
will bo a fatlie^” • «of victory, before the tide of affection. W Iff it 

Napoleon was so deeply affected that he r*- military chieftain ever mourned thus on the field 
mained for some time incapable of speaking, still of victory ? And what soldiers evor loved their 
affectionately holding the hand of his dying leader so?" • 

friend. Duroc was the first to break silence. Duroc breathed faintly for a few hours, and 
“Sire!" Be said, “ this sight pains you ; leave died before the dawn of morning. When tin. 
me." expected tidings were announced to Nupoleo^. 

The Einpcrojr took hi* hand, pressed it tflliis ! he exclaimed, sadly — 
bosom, cmhrating him mice more, and saying i ‘’All is ovor. lie is released from misery, 
sadlyy “Adieu, my friend,” liurried out of thoj Well, he is happier than 1." 
room. * * Jue then silently placed in ^be hands o* Ber- 

Supported by Marshal Sonlt and Caulaincourt, thier u paper, ordering a monuiuent to ho reared, 
Napoleon^overwhelmcd with grief, retired to his with the following inscription, upon the spot 
tent, wlflch had boeu immediately pitched in the where ho was struck by the ball 
vninity of the cottage. “Ilcre General Duroc, Duke of Friuli. Grand 

11 This is horrible* !” he exclaimed. “ My ex- Marshal of tlio palace of the Emperor Napoleon, 
ccllcnt., my dear Duroc! Oh, what a loss is gloriously fell, struck by a cannon-ball, aud died 
this!” Tears were observed flowing freely from in the arms of the Emperor, his friend.” 
his eyes as ho entered the solitude of his inner lie immediately issued a decree in favour of 
tout. Duron's youug and accomplished widow and 

The squares of tho Old Guard, sympathizing child. lie then summoned to his presence the 
Ifi tho deop grief of their sovereign, to»k up their proprietor ^f the farm on which Duroc fell, and 
positions around his encampment. Napoleon gave him twenty thousand francs, four thousand 
shook his head, and replied — of which were to be spent in erecting a suitable 

u Ask me nothing till to-morrow.” Again, monument. Tho. rest was to remunerate the 
with hi# baud pressed upon his brftw, he resumed fanner for the looses he had sustained during 
liis attitude of meditation. • the action. The money was paid in the pre- 

Night darkened tho somic. Tho stars nunc sence (jf the rector and magistrate of Mukers- 
out, om f by oue. Tho moon ron* brilliantly in dorf, who undertook to see tfli monument erected, 
tho cloudless skv^ Tkfr*coldicrs moved noise- This generous design of the Emperor was, 
lessly, and sp^k* in subdued tones, as they pie- however, never fulfilled. The Allies had the 
pared thoir ropast. Tlio rumbling of baggage- unparalleled meanness to wrest this money from 
waggons aifd the occasional booming of a distant the farmer, as a part o|tho spoils of war. They 
gun alone disturbed the mournful stillness of the put the four thousand francs •into their 
sceno. IJftrc and there the flames of burning pockets, and thus prevented n «nonunicut from 
villages shed a portentous light through the being erected to one of the noblest of men, and 
gloom. , defrauded Napoleon of the. privilege of paying 

“ Those bravo soldiers,” says J. T. Iloadlcy, this last tribute of affection to one of the most 
“filled with grief to see their l » loved chief devoted of bis friends. Banished from the 
borne down by such sorrow, stood for a long world on the rock of St. Helena, Napoleon was 
time silent and tearful. At length, to break the faithful to the souvenirs of Makersdorf. Upon 
mournful silence, and to express the sympathy his dying bed lie remembered in his will the 
they might not speak, tho bitnd struck up a daughter of his friend, the Duke of Friuli, 
requiom for the dying mardinl. The melan- Tho pursuit of the retreating array was now 
clioly strain* arose and fell in prolonged echoes resumed. Napoleon entered the village of 
over the field, and swept in softened cadences on Bruntzlau. Here the Russian commander, 
the ear of the fainting warrior. But Still Napo- Kutuuoff, had died a few weeks previously of 
loon moved not. They then changed the mea- typhus fever, caused by the suffering and cx- 
Burc to a triumphant strain, and *he thrilling h%ustion attending his march from Moscow. No 
trumpet# breathed fortli their most joyful notes, monument marked his grave. Napoleon im- 
till the heavens rang with the melod>* Such *mediat*Iy, wjjth that magnanimity which was an * 
bursts of music had welcomed Napoleon, as he essential part of his nature, ordered an obelisk to 
returned flushed with victory, till his oye be reared in memory of ilia old antagonist. The 
kindled, with exultation; but now they fell on a subsequent misfortunes which overwhelmed the 
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Emptsror prevented this honourable design from 
« being carried into execution, How different 
this ctmduct from that of the Allies 1 

Najlleon was constantly with his advanoed 
posts,# directing all theVv movements. He had 
regained his cheerfulness, and, as he rod# along, 
was oftev heard peacefully humming French and 
Italian airs. The allied sovereigns wore in great 
alarm. Vast reinforcerhbnts v^ere on tfle march 
,from Russia and from JTussia, but it, would re- 
quire several weeks before, the most advanced 
columns could reach the allied h (^id-quarters. 
To gain timo«for these reinfdrcein&nts to com^ 
up, a messenger was despatched to the French 
Emperor, imploring an armistice, stating “ that 
the allied sovereigns ncre prepared to cuter into 
the views of the Emperor Napoleon." 

Napoleon cordially responded to this appeal, 
and wrote a letter, requesting a personal inter- 
View with the Emperor Alexander. This pro- 
posal was evaded by an answer “ that a Russian 
envoy would be despatched to the French ad- 
vanctyl posts, which would save his imptrial 
Majesty the troulfle of the journey.” Napoleon 
was oxtrmnr.l) anxious for peace. The Allies 
oi.lv desired to gain time, that they might obtain 
reinforcements, aud draw the armies of Austria 
into the coalition. The negotiations were con- 
sequently protracted. Austria assumed the office 
of mediator, and finally that of umpire. At last, 
having gamed their end, Motteruicli was sent to 
Napoli *011 with the following insulting pro- 
posals — 

Tlmt France should surrender to Austria the 
Illyrian Provinces and Venetian Lombardy — that 
Holland. Poland, and all the fortresses upon the 
< bier :uid the Elbe, should be surrendered to the 
Allies — that, the French armies should bo imme- 
diately withdrawn from Spain and Portugal, and 
that Napoleon should resign his titles of Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Rhino aud 
Mediator of the Helvetian Republic.” 

‘‘These cxttuvagaat propositions,” said Napo- 
leon afterwards, “ were made that they might be 
rejected. Even Jiad I coiTsented to them, what 
would it have benefited France? I should have 
humbled myself lor nothing, and furnished Austria 
with the menus of making further demands, aud 
opposing me with greater advantage. Ontroon- 
cession granted would have led to the enforce- 
ment of new ones, till, step by step, I should 
have been driven back to the castle of the Tuile- 
ries, whenoo the French people, enraged at my 
weakness, and considering me the cause of the 
disasters, would have justly banished me for 
yielding them a prey to foreigners.” 

To Metternich, Napoleon firmly and frankly 

72 "It was openly advanced os a merit, by the Ans- 
trian cabinet, that her offer of mediation, after the 
batfle of Uauiscn, whs made solely with the view 
(Mining time to organize the army which wee to Join 
, liuM.ans and PiuhsImih Finally the armistice ftsolf 
was violated, hostilities being comment b*ere its - 
termination, to enable the Russian troops safely to imm 
tire Austrians in Bohemia."— Napiers Peninsular War. 
vol. iv., p. 325. • 
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replied, “The interference of Austria was de- 
layed to see if France might not. be reduced to a 
lower state than at the opening of the campaign. 
Now, howover, that I have been victorious, vour 
sovereign thrusts iq. his mediation, in order to 
prevent me from following up my success. In 
assuming the office of pacificator, }l» is neither 
my friend, nor an impartial judge between mo 
and my adversaries ; ho is my euciny. You were 
about to declare yourselves wbcu the victory <>f v 
Lateen rendered i( prudent first to collect addi- 
tional ftyces. You have now assembled behind 
the Bohemian mountains upwards of two hundred 
thousand men, under tho comm Aid of Sell wait - 
zenberg. You seek only to profit by my embar- 
rassments. Will it suit you to accept Illyria, and 
remain neutral ? Your neutrality is all l require. 
I can deal with the Russians and PijissiauB with 
my own tinny." 

•fcAh, sire!” said Metternich, who was eager 
to join either party who would •my tho highest 
bribe, “ why should your Majesty enter singly 
into the strife? It is in your Majesty’s power 
to unite our forces with your own. We must bo 
with or against you.” 

Napoleon, ntthese words, conduct&iL Mutter 
nidi to a private cabinet. The tublcs were 
covered with maps. 

For some time their conversation could not bo 
overheard. At last. tho excited voice of Napo- 
leon again became audible to those in tho adjoin- 
ing room. 

“ What !” he said, ” not only Illyria, but tho 
half oil Italy, and tho return of the Pope 
Rome, aud Poland, and the abandonment of Spain, 
Holland, the Confederation of the Rhino', and 
Switzerland I And is this wlmt you call the spirit 
of moderation?, You arc intent hi ly on profiting 
by every cbqnce which offers. You alternately 
transport your alliance from one ramp to the 
other, in order to be always a sharer in t^o spoil. 
And yet you speak to iqv of tbo rights of inde- 
pendent states! You would l*i vo Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, PrussfafSaxony, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. In fine, peace i^onlya pre- 
text. You arc nil intent upon dismembering tho 
French Empire, and Austria thinks s|je has only 
to declare herself to crown Mich an enterprise. 
You pretend here, with n stroke of the pen, to 
make the. r&mpartafef iJanuio, C'u^trin, (jloplau, 
Magdeburg, WVnfcI, Mayen* o, Alessaudria, Man- 
tua— in fine, ill tbo strong places of Europe — sink 
before you, of which 1 did not obtain possesion 
but by the force of victories! And I, obedient 
to yrfnr policy, uyi to evacuate Europe, of which 
I still hold the half: recall my legions across the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ^ subscribe a 
treaty which would be nothing but a vast capitu- 
lation, awydaco myself at the mercy of those of 
whom I am at this moment the conqueror. And 
it is when my standard stity floats at the mouth 
of the Vistula and ori the hanks of the Odor, 
when nj v victorious army is at the gates of Berlin 
and Brcbku, when in person I am at the head of 
three hundred thousand men, that Austria, with- 
out striking a blow, without drawing a sword, 
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expects to make me dhbscribe such conditions! Napoleon 'had been compelled to we&keK bis 
And it is my father-in-law who has matured such forces in the Spanish Peninsula to meet his foc$ in 
a project ! It is he that sends you on such* a Germany. The |Duke of W ellington, at the 
mission ! In what position would he placo me head of one hundred thousand men flushed with 
in regard to the French peof/fc? Does he sup- victory, was now ready*to pour down, likeUn in- 
posc that a dishonoured and mutilated throne can nndation, into the defenceless valleys of Bronco, 
be a refugc'**n Franco'' for his son-in-law and These tidings Vere received with shouts of exul- 
grandson ? Ah! Motternieh how much has tation in ^U© caftnp of tlje Allies. They resolved 
Jinglaud given you to make war upon me ?” immediately to cvf, off negotiations and to renow 
The embarrassment, of Napoleon now amounted 'hostilities.* Again the ory was raised against tho 
almost to anguish. The Allies? wore amply rein- insatiable ambition *of Bonaparte, and their 
forced. Austria was ready, should h* refuse armies wcrccjiustered for battle. 73 c 
these terms, to fall upon his rear. Even Talley- • In reference to this victory of«Spain, Alison 
rand, Cambact-rVs, and Fourhd advised him to thus testifies— “ Great and decisive was the in- 
yield to terms so dishonourable to hinlself and so finance which this immense achievement pro- 
fatal to the interests of France. duced upon the conferencor at Prague.” 

“llow greatly was I perplexed,” said he, when “ Mcttcrnioh," says Fain, “could not fail to 
speaking off this crisis at St. Helena, “ to find learn the details of this victory from the mouths 
that I alone was able to judge of the extent of of the English themselves the moment ho ro 
our danger ! ( the other hand, I was lmrakcd , turned to Bohemia, and we shall soon see the farm 

by the coalesce* Powers, which threatened our ' influence which it exercised on the progress of 
very existence; and on the other, by my own . the negotiations." 

subjects, who, in their blindness, seemed to make j “ Vho impression of Lord Wellington V sug 
common cause with the foe. Our enemies la-* says Lord Londonderry, “ wuff strong and uni- 
boured for my destruction ; and the importunities , venial, and produced, ultimately, in my opinion, 
of my people, and even of tny ubi listers, tended the recommencement of hostilities.” 
to induce mo to throw invsolf on the mercy of “ I know, 1 ’ said the Emperor to the Duke of 
foi eigners. I saw that Fram e, her destinies and Garta, " that I shall be roprouched with having 
her principles, depended upon mo alone. The loved war, and with having sought it through 
circumstances in which the country was placed more ambition. Nevertheless, they will not 
were extraordinary, and entirely new. It would accuse mo of avoiding its fatigues nor of having 
he vain to seek for a piuallel to them. The sta- j fled from its perils. That, at least, is something, 
bilily of the edifice, of which 1 was the keystone, , Hut who, indeed, can hope to obtain justice while 
litid depended upon each of my hat t Us. 'Had I 1 living? 

been conquered at Marengo, Franco would have I “ When, however, I am no more, it will he 
encountered all the disasters of lsU and 1815. • admitted that, situated us I was, menaced in- 


witliout those nrpdigies of glory which succeeded, j 
and which will be immortal. A< Au^terlitz, at 
Jena, at Eylau, and at Wagnim, it w mho same, j 
The vulgar failed, not to blame my ambition as j 
the cnu£ of these wars, but they were not of J 
my choosing. They wen produced by the nature \ 
and force of fwmts. They arose out of that 
conllict of the past and the future, that perma- 
nent coalition of onr enemies, which compelled us 
to subdue under pain of being subdued.” 

That Napoleon was sincerely desirous of peace, 
and that he was willing to make immense sacri- 
fices to secure it, was evinced,, by his offer to ac- 
cede to the following basis of pacification 

“ The dissolution of the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, and the division of its territory between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria ; the cession of the 
Ilanao Towns; the reconstruction of Prussia, 
which was to have a frontier on the Elbe ; the 
transfer of IJlyria and of the port of Trieste to 
Austria ; the surrender of Holland mid Spain, aud 
the establishment of German and Swi$s indepen- 
dence.” * 

This was nearly al> that the Allies had at first 
demanded. Powerful as they were, they still 
stood iu awe of their majestic foe, and \^pro just 
upon the eve of signing these terms, when news 
came of the fatal battle of Vittoria, which gave 
the death-blow to the French power in Spain. 


ccssantly by powerful coalitions roused and sup- 
ported l>y England, I had, in the impossibility of 
avoiding the conflict, hut two choices to make — 
either to wait until the enemy should pass our 
frontiers, or to prevent this fy attacking him iu 
his own territories. I chose that course which 
would protect our country from the ravages of 
inevitable war, and which would s&ve it, in some 
degree, from t lie cxpiuqy 1 . If our contemporaries 
persist iu reproaching mo, posterity, I am confi- 
dent, will do me justice. It wiJJ at least he ad- 
mitted that, in repelling the attacks which we 
have £iot provoked, I did but fulfil the obligations 
which nature imposes, and not the incitements 
of an insane ambition. 

“ The war in Spain, which was not so directly 
connected with the coalitions provoked by Eng- 
land, may, perhaps, be criticised by those who 
are ignorant of the position iu which we found 
ourselves in respect to that government. The 
conduct of the Spanish court, while I was in the 
heart of Gcryumy, conclusively proved that 
France could place no dependence upon Spain. 
Every one who surrounded me, whatever may be 
nr 

n There was In the Spanish Peninsula a democratic 
kiurty bteerl> opposed to the Duke of Wellington. On * 
the lfith of October, 1813, the Duke wrote to the British 
hoinistry, ** It Is quite clear to xne that, if we do not boat 
down the democracy at Cadiz, the cause Is lost. How 
that is to be done, God knows r 
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•Aid to the contrary, was, without an exception, “ 1 Two days preceding* that fixed for the rup- 
1 of that opinion. Circumstance unparalleled in t^re of the armistice, Blucher, at the head of a 
bistort induced me to take tlH initiative in that hundred thousand men, marched into Silesia, 
eater&se ; an unfortunate event, which aug- and took possession of Breslau.” 
mentS the difficulties, increased still iiore by “ 4 This is, indo^f, a Rerious affair ! Aro you 
the shameful and fatal capitulation of Baylen. sure of it, Caulaiucourt?’ 

Nevertheless, it was of extreme importance to '“I bad^sire, a warm altorcation^ith Mctter- 
withdraw the Peninsula from tne influence of nich on the*subjc#t the day before my departure 
England, otherwise ouredestfuction might be from Prague. Also, on the very day on which 
• secured whenever wo should again blh called to Breslau was taken, Goncrul Jomini deserted the 
a distance from home. I Was ever hoping that staff of General Ncy, and is at this moment with 
the time wou^l come when, surreiiAring myself the Einlfieror Alexander.* 
to the employments of peace, I could prove t*> Jomini ! a man ovcrwh|)mcd with my 
France that in the cabinet as in the camp I lived favours— -the traitor! To abandon the post on 
only for her happiness/ 4 the evo of battle ! To go over to the enemy 

The Allies were noir in a condition to prose- with a report of our forces and means 1 In- 
cute the war with every prospect of success, credible V 

Alexander liad received a reinforcement of fifty “ As he uttored^ these words,, there was min- 
tfiousaud men. The Swedish army had arrived gled with the fueling of deep indignation por- 
afc the scene of action, heuded by Bemadotte, to trayed in his countenance an expression of iu- 
figlit against his old companions in arms and his creasing uneasiness, which ho Evidently could 
native land. Even General Morcan, whon^Na- not subdue. J was unable to proceed. • 
polcofl had so graciously pardoned, hastened 4 ‘*Is this all?’ resumed he, holding out Ids 
from America, and entered the camp of the hand to me. *.Spoak, Caulaiucourt! Let mo 
Allies in their crusade against the independence know all! I jiust know all!’ • 
of France. General Jornini, chief staff- officer of 444 Sire, the coalition has taken a wiffc range, 

one of the corps of the French army, imitating Sweden, too, is in arms ngainst us.* 
the example of Benedict Arnold, in this hour of 44 4 What do you say?' interrupted lie with 
accumulating ‘disasters went over to the enemy, impetuosity. * Bernadette ! Bernadette in arms 
carrying with him all the information he had against Franco ? Tin's is the ass's kick indeed l* 

been able to collect of the Emperor’s plans. 44 1 Bernadette/ resumed V, ‘not Hiititdind with 

The conditions of Napoleon were therefore turning his arms against his country, has re- 
rejected. On the night of the 10th of August, cruitqfl for deserters among our allies, as if 
a number of brilliant rockets, of peculiar con- unable snarly to endure the maledictions of iiia 
struction, blazed in the sky, gleaming from countrymen.' • 

height to height along the Bohemian and Sile- 414 What mean you?’, 

siaa frontier, proclaiming that hostilities were 44 4 General ^ Moreau is in thf camp of the 

recommenced. The next day Austria issued its Allies/ 

declaration of war. Napoleon received the not “ 4 Moreifu with the Allies l This is not 
unexpected news ^ with perfect equanimity, possible. Oaulaineotlrt, 1 cannot believe this. 
Calmly and nobly no said — Bornadottc, the Kin g of H fcm/en, may Colour his 

44 It would be a thousand times better to perish odious treason by ffJffre spacious pretext, but 
in battle, ind.be hour of the enemy’s triumph, Moreau! Moreuu! tuke reven^eom his country - 
than to submit to the degradation sought to bo men — on his country! No, no, cannot be! 
inflicted on me. 0 Eve#defeat, when attended Moreau is weak,' devoid of energy, and of hound- 
by magnanimous perseverance, may leave the less ambition. Yet there is u, wide difference 
respect due to Adversity. lienee I prefer to give between him and Jomini— a rem-gurte, a traitor I 
battle ; for should I bo conquered, our fate is too No, this report is not to be credited. IIow did 
intimately blended with the true political inte- you hear it V ** • 

rests of the majority of our enemies to allow In reference to the negotiations with the A1- 
great advantages to be takon. Should I be lies, M. Cufflaincourt, who took au active part in 
victorious, I may save all. I have still finances them, records : — 

in my favour, and am far from despairing.” “ With respect to Austria, I cherished hut 

Caulaincourt Jrst informed Napoleon of these faint expectations. On the part ol Russia and 
calamitous events. He thus describes the inter- Prussia 1 saw nothing to hope for. Yon may 
view : — easily believe that it cost mo a painful effort to 

44 4 Has Austria officially declared herself against conceal, beneath an outward show tif confidence, 
me ?’ asked Napoleon. • my profound conviction of tho inutility of Na- 

44 4 1 believe, sire, that Austria will make poleon'a snorts to avert tho storm. I saw that it 
common cause with Prussia and Russia. 4 must inevitably arid surely break over our heads, 

44 4 That may be your opinion, 4 said he sharply, even at thievery moment when, to tho Emperor 4 * 
4 but it is not, therefore, a fact* dictation, I wrote those pages which mast ever 

44 4 It is a fact, sire ; and your Msjestjfmay b8 re mafta a monument of the sincerity of Napo- 
assured that on a subject of such importance m£ Icon's desire to make peace on reasonable con- 
opinion is not founded on mere eoigectunw* ditions. But all our sacrifices, %U our efforts 
“ 4 On what, then, is it founded? 4 , were unavailing, when opposed by the machi- 
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nations of England— England, onr implacable 
and eternal enemy. Five Powers yer leagued 
against one ! A contingent of two millions of 
men nullified at once their^efeats and onr vic- 
tories. In vain did the sons of France perform 
prodigies of. valour cm the field of battle, which 
they watered with they blood. They but en- 
feebled the resources of theE country, which, 
"sooner or later, was doomed to succumb in the 
unequal conflict , 

“ When we had gained the victory o^Lutzen, 
I offered, in the Emperor’fl name, peace to Russia 
and Prussia, ftut the oiler was refused. A few 
days after this we were again victorious at Baut- 
zen, but wo sealed our triumph with the bravest j 
blood in the French army. Bruyore, Kirgenir, | 
and Duroc mjre among the lamented trophies of j 
the enemy's defeat. The Emperor informed me 
that his conference with M. Butina (the Austrian 
ouvoy) had prgfiuccd no result. 1 Cauluincourt/ 
said )|e 7 1 among those men, horn kings, the ties 
of nature ore matter of indifference. The inte- 
rests of his daughter and grui^lsou will not in- 
duce Frauds to deviate one hair’s broadth from 
the count which the Austrian cabinet may mark 
out. Oli I it is not blood which flows in the 
veins of these people, hut cold policy. The Em- 
peror of Austria, by rallying cordially with me, 
might save all. United to France, Austria would 
be formidable. Prussia and Russia could no 
longer maintain the conflict. But Austria is 
ruled by an ambitious traitor. I must yet hu- 
mour him a little ere I eun destroy tym. e Met- 
tcrnich will do a great deal of mischief.* 

“I could never understand, ” continues Cau- 
laincourt, 41 how Jtho Emperor bore up under the 
physical privations and bodily fatigues of that 
campaign. The days were occupied by battles 
and rapid moveuynts from place to place. The 
Em per (A, who. during the day, was incessantly 
on his horse, usually his nights in writing. 
The meiuorah|p JbSttle of Bautzen lasted thirty- 
four hours, and during the whole of that time 
the Emperor took no rest. On the second day, 
overcome with lassitude and fatigue, he alighted 
from his l»r$e ami lay down on the slope of a 
ravine, surrounded by the batteries of Marshal 
M irmont’s corps, and amid tl|p roaring of a ter- 
rific cannonade, I awoke him an hour after hy 
announcing that the batttc was won. 4 Ah !’ he 
exclaimed, * it may truly he said that good comes 
to us iu sleep.* He immediately mounted his 
horse ; for, though the engagement was actually 
decided, the fighting was partially kept up until 
five iu the evening, 1 * 
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RETROSPECT. | 

Testfmofy of Alison— Napoleon not responsible for the 
wars which srccetHlod the Frdhch Revolution— Napo- 
leon not a usurper— State of the French Republic— 
The Consular throne— The Imperial throne -Political 
views or Sir Walter Scoft — Napoleon not u tyrant— 
Proof of the Jovl of tie people— Admissions of Sir 
Walter ^ott— Testimony of the Abbe de Pradt— • 
Honesty of the electlups— State ot Europe now. 

Before fwoccoding with the melancholy rp- 
f ital of Napoleon’s last struggles, it may be well 
briefly to glance upon the past, and to introduce 
to our readers some of the # conccssions which the 
career of this extraordinary man has extorted 
from the most malignant of his enemies. It is 
not necessary here to introduce their antagonistic 
anutliemas. The world is flooded with them. 

“Never,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “were 
talents of the highest, genius of the most exalted 
( kind, more profusely bestowed upon a human 
being, or worked out to greater purposes ot good 
or of evil. Gifted at once with a clear intellect, 
a vivid imagination and a profound judgment, 
burning with the fervent passions and the poetic 
glow of Italy, aud yet guided by the highest 
reasoning and reflective powers, at onco the en- 
thusiastic student of the exact sciences and «. 
powerful mover of the generous affections, im- 
bued with the soul of eloquence, the glow of 
poetry, and tho fire of imagination, he yet knew 
how to make them all subservient to the direc- 
tions of sagacious reason and the dictates of ex- 
tensive observation. 

“ He was not merely illustrious on account of 
his vast military achievements, but from his 
varied and often salutary civil efforts. He was a 
great general because ho was a great man. The 
prodigious capacity and pow^r of attention which 
lie brought to bear on the direction of his cam- 
paigns, and which produced such astonishing 
results, wero but a part of the general talent* 
which ho possessed, and which were not lcs9 
conspicuous in every dther department, whether 
of government or of abstract thought. It was 
hard to say whether he was greatest in laying 
down statogetical plans for tho general conduct 
of a Campaign, or in seizing tho proper direction 
of an attack on the field of battle, or in calculat- 
ing the exact moment when his reserves could 
bo nwst effectually employed. And those who 
are struck with, astonishment at the immense in- 
formation and just discrimination which he dis- 
played at the council-board, and the varied and 
important public improvements which be set on 
foot in every part of his dominions, will form a 
most inadequate conception of his mind, unless 
they are at the same time familiar with the 
luminous and profound views which he threw 
otft on the philosophy of politics in the solitude 
of St. Helena. Never was evinced a clearer, 
j>roof of the truth which a practical acquaintance 
IVith men must probably have impressed upon 
every observer, that talent of the highest order 
is sisceptible of any application, and that acei- 
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dent* or supreme direction alone, determines , them hard at work until the following morning, 
•whether their possessor is to belomo a Homer, a j The fervour of his imagination, the vehemence 
Bacon ~ or a Napoleon, f I or his conceptions, seemed to render him insen- 

•* Itlvould require the observation of a Thucy- [ Bible to the fatigues of the moment, winch were 
dides greeting the pencil a Tacitus to portray, j felt as altogether <Werwhclniing by hi* attend- 
by a few touches, sueh a character; and modem j ants, loss wrapped up tljpm he in Uio intense 
idiom, ev6n in their hands, would pr°^ a ^ly have \ anticipations of the future. 9 

proved inadequate to the task. quarto Alex- “ Although tha campaigns were the great 
ander in military achievqpaeutf superior to Jus- * scene of Napoioon s activity, yet peace was very; 
Tinian in legal information, soraetinfts second • far from be mg a season of repose to bis mind, 
only to Baconin political sagacity, he possessed, ; Ho was then incessantly engaged in the mazo of 
at tlu« same nme, the inext^nsti^te resources . diplomatic negotiations, projects of domestic im- 
of* Hannibal, find the administrative powers of prov^pnents, or discussions in flic Council of 
(hesar. Enduring of fatigue, patient of hard- State, which filled up every leisure moment of 
ship, unwearied in application, no difficulties the forenooh. He rose early, ami was engaged 
could deter, no dongefh dannt, no obstacles ira- ‘ in his cabinet with his secretary till breakfast, 
pedc him ; a constitution of iron, a mind, the i which never lasted above half an hour. Ho then 
ardour of which rendered him almost insensible attended u parade of his troops, Arrived au- 
to physical suffering, enabled him to brave alike dienees of ambassadors, ami transacted other 
tne sun of Egypt ami the snows of Russia ; hide- ! offitfhil business, till three o'clock, when lie gene- 
(atignhle in previous preparation, lie was calm rally repaired to the Council oftSfatc, or rode 
and collected in the moment of danger ; often on ! out, till dinner, which was always at six. Uiimer 
hor.-elflck for eighteen hours together, and llic- foccnpicd exactly forty minutes. The Emperor 
tilling almost the whole night to his secretaries, conversed a great deal, unless his mind was 
he found a brief period for slumber during the much preoccupied, but never indulged in the 
roiu of the battle, when the enemy’s halls were slightest convivial excess. Coffee succeeded at 
lulling around him. Nor was peace a period of twenty minutes to seven, unless some special 
repose to bis genius, or the splendour of courts a occasion required a longer efny at table ; and 
season merely of relaxation. When surrounded the remainder of the evening, until eleven, when 
by the pomp of n king of kings ho was unceaa- , he retired to rest, wus engaged in discussions and 
it.gly employed in conducting the thread of in- conversation with a circle of officers, umbassu- 
terminable negotiations, or stimulating the pro- 1 dors, scientific or literary meu, artists of cole- 
gross of beneficent undertakings. \ brity, or civil functionaries. 

“ It wus the pains which ho took to seek out ! “ In*thei* society he took the. greatest delight, 
and distinguish merit and tale.nt among the pri- 1 On such occasion* he provoked discussion on 
vate meu or inferior ranks of the army, joined to i serious and interesting topics— not un frequently 
the incomparable talent which ho possessed of 1 morals, intellectual philosophy, 041^ history — and 
exciting the enthusiasm of the French soldiers! never failed to Astonish his audience by the ex- 
by warlike theatrical exhibitions, or brief, heart- ! tout of bis in formation and the original t views 
stirring appeals in his proclamations, which con- j which lie started on every street that came 
stituted the real sccrft of his success ; and if the J under discussion. A little talent or knowledge, 
use of proper words in proper places be the soul j doubtless, goes a gras *Wny with an emperor, 
oi eloquence, qcver did human being possess the I and suspicions might have hecnrfqferfcained that 


art. in higher perfection than Napoleon. 

4 ‘ No words can convey an adequate idea of 
the indefatigable^ activity of the Emperor, or of 
Ilia extraordinary power of undergoing mental or 
bodily fatigue. He brought to the labours of the 
cabinet a degree of industry, vigour, and pene- 
tration which was altogether astonishing. Those 
who ’were most in his confidence wore never weary 
of expressing their admiration at the acuteness, 
decision, and rich flow of ideas which cTisfin- 
ghishod his thoughts when engaged in buxines?. 
No on e 1) e tter und er st ood or more thoroughly prac- 
tised l)e Witt’s celebrated maxim, the justice of 
which is probably wall known to all engaged exten- 
sively in active life, that the great secret of getting 
through active business is to take up everything 
in its order, and to do only one thing at a time 
During a campaign, he set no bounds to thp 
fatigue which he underwent Often, after read- 


tliu accounts transmitted to us by his contempo- 
raries of the ability of his conversation were 
exaggerated, did not ample and decisive evidence 
of it remain in the Memorials of St. Helena, and 
the luminous speeches, superior to any other at 
the council-board, ^vhich are recorded by Thi- 
baudeau and 1‘elet, in thrir interesting works on 
the Council #f State during the Consulate and 
Empire.*’ ' 4 * 


? « Olson’s History n( Europe, voj. iv., chop. ix*. 

In glaring r..nir:ufietfon to tin* forth which even Sir 
Archibald A!Um h ojwstnumj'l to word, ho ffttlcn- 
vours in the following terms of m-klts* denunciation, 
to exuive the inautaicn and the aggression Trf the Hntiuh 
Oovei nmenl 

“ if we. djftemplatc him In one view, never was any 
chawt*r recorded in history more worthy of universal 
detestation. We toehold a single individual, fbr the pur- 
poses of his r/wf ambition, cousfiming whole generations 
of men to an untimely grave, desolating every country 


W despatches, or dictating orders to omfaet of g>f Eunqg by the whirlwind of conquest, and earning the 

j-wjj-. erJxi»J*s,“J23sa"sr!t5 

mcncc with another relay at night, and, with the pr ^ WU f.lon of these objects we see himrieterred by no 
exception of a few hours* sleep on a sola, keep difficulties, daunted by no dangers, humid by no treaties, 
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If tlicro be such a thing as moral demonstra- 
tion, it is in these pnges demonstrated that the 
Allies aro responsible for the wars which •suc- 
ceeded the French Revolution. Whatever reck- 
less assertions individual^ay make, no intelli- 
gent man will attempt to prove the reverse from 
historical documents. It is easy to ring the 
changes upon " monster,” “ insatiable ambition,” 
“ bloodthirsty conqueror,” ‘^tyrant," “usurper j" 
but the fact that Franco was heroically strug- 
gling, in self-defence, for national independence, 
agaiust the encroachments of her banded foes, 
no man can deny. War wua as hostile to Napo- 
leon’s interests as to his wishes. lie was hssaileef 
by coalition after coalition of the despots of Europe 
in a never-ending scries, until France, n(t«T u long 
and glorious struggle, fell, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and aristocracy again riveted upon Europe 
hor chains. 

This is so far admitted by the despots |hcm- 
fldves, that Jjtey urge, in extenuation, that, the 
democratic govern mi ut of France w.'i" so dan- 
gerous to the repose -if Europe iluit it w*w 
necessary fi >r the nu*Tonndim: government*,, in J 
self defence, to J' its d^sfruetiog. The dcs- j 
pots oti'fiiropnkucw pcrfict*y well that Napoleon j 
was the Eiiinmu (' ihu /.V,wJ/ < •— inuf lie wii*- i 
the able and ilcw * ‘ -cd ul\ ovate of • fcmurratu ! 
rights. William P'ft .is—ried I hat Napoleon ! 
though on tlic ti '’ota, wt' slili *• <!i« ilrld and ' 
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honourable candour, “cansod*the enthusiasm of 
republican Frfnec to take a military directiop, 
and forced tlu * powerful nation into a coifrsc of 
policy which, however outrageous fe might 
appear, wa9 in reality one of necessity.! 

In Sioblc language, in a fpirit characteristically 
lofty, fcanl^ und generous, Napolaou said to 
Lord Whitworth, when remonatruting with him 
againsP the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 

“ Yo\i well Rnow^hat in all I have done it 
has been my object to complete the execution of 
the treaty's and to secure tint general peace. 
Now is there, •anywhere, a state that l.am 
threatening? Look; seek about. None, as you 
welt know. If you aro jealous of my designs 
upon Egypt, my lord, I v will endeavour to satisfy 
you. I imvo thought u great deal about Egypt, 
and I shall think still more if you force mo to 
renew the war; but I will not endanger the 
peace which we hatfi enjoyed so short a time for 
the Mike of reconquering that country. 

“ The Turkish empire threatens to fall. For 
my part, 1 shall contribute to uphold i^as long 
as possible. But if it or urn Vie to pieces, I intend 
that France shall have her share. Ncu-rt holes, s, 
he assured that I shall not precipitate events. 

“ Do you imagine that I derive myself in re- 
gard to t lie power which I exercise at this moment 
•>vcr J 'ranee and Europe? Now tluu power is 
not. great enough to allow mo to venture, with 


champion of demo ,v ac\ ,** .imt ihi.i th-r. fore lu- 1 impunit}, npon un aggression, without adequate 
must bo put d*»wn. Wh-.i N’.ipi Icon made ] ro- 1 motive, . The opinion of Europe would instantly 
posals of pcaoi fo LrifJ.md, ii was eoniendnl h) 1 turn against. me. My political ascendency would 
tho British ministcis a 1 - n rcawi^ !■ i •ref'i.Miig | i>o lost. And ac for France, it is necessary for 
peaco and for urging on tho war, that the demo- me to pitnve to her that war is made upon me, 
cratic tendencies of Franco, threatening to under- that I have not provoked it, in order to inspire 
mine the thrones of legitimacy, remained un ln*r with that enthusiastic ardour which I purpose 
changed. “'“France,” said Lord Givrivillo, “still to excite against you if you oblige me to light 
retains tho sentiment*, and is eyn*tnnt to the All the faults must be yours, and not one of 
views which chara -trriapd the dawn of her two- them mine. 1 contemplate, therefore, no aggres- 
Jutioi* She whs innovating, she is so still— the sion.” r 


was Jacobin, she is s^Mill.” 

Despotic Eurfipo consequently redoubled it* I 
blows npon^ffe imperial republic. France, to 
repel tliot assault, vn> compelled to draw tin* 
sword. “ Tho hostility of the European 
aristocragy,” says Colonel Napier, with his 


Was Napoleon a usurper ? It is in these pnges 
not merely asserted, hut. proved beyond all 
controversy, that Napoleon \vas*clectc»f both to 
the consular and the imperial throne by the 
almost unanimous ^fiffragvs pf his countrymen. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, tju* French nation 
clioso the Consular government, and elected Na- 


ri’stiM'meil bv no pity ; rerardless alik 1 of priv.ilc h«*n*mr 
unit l’ublte faith, pviirtig.il .it of l ,, i* nt liis 

pn'jile amt tho pio|n*ity id his cucuur*, imliJTeii in 
equally to the exioraiiou*. ot other thiI&uh tiul the pio- 
grc&ivc exhaustion of hi* own. Wo pi uvi\o a -\Mi ni 
ot government at home, binetl upon imoo.amt 1 cuing 

upon selfishness, whioli Mipjx'i'feil nrtigMci mill lu*i aii.n* 
it was useful, and spoke i »1 juMuv only bee him* If pu&ieii 
current witli nun; which a* orce^xtinguisln u I'lcribun 
itml developed talent, which rtiied up the generaii* tell- 
ings by letting them witlioi in obscuritv, ami ruled 
mankind bf selfish, l*v aflouling them unbounded, Kruti- 
ficatimi. Wc sec a niaa of consummate abilities wield- 
ing unlimited powers for the purposes virtual ad. 

vuiuement; straining national resoureos*for the foster- 
ing of general eot nipt ion; ilcsfp'jing the hopes i.f 
future gene) at tons in*tlie imlulgcitccftof the preseii': 
constantly speaking of d im merest »*d virtue, and new 
practising It; perpetually appealing to the generous 
affections, nnd ever guided by the selfish; everlasting* 
condemning want of truth in others, yet daily proniul* 
gating falsehoods among his subjects with as little hesita- ] 
tion m ho discharged gr&po.shot among his enemies.’* | 


: po^on as First Consul. The act of daring by 
I which Napoleon restored to his enslaved country - 
i men the power to choose, won their gratitude, 
j France, in the exercise of its unquestioned right, 
j decided that, in the peculiar circumstances in 
i which it was placed, with all the despots of Eu- 
i rope in arms against the Republic, with a power- 
I ful party of Royalists at home and abroad, doing 
every r lung in their power to organize conspiracies 
and to bring back the Bourbons, and with a 
Jacobin moo clamorous for plunder, it was in 
vain to attempt to sustain a Republio ; and it is 
by no means certain that this was not the wisest 
Wnsnre which could then be adopted. 

Siy Archibald Alison, who will not be accused 
of framing apologies for Napoleon, says, in 
reference to the state of France at this time, 

“ While the Republic, after ten years of con-‘ 
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vuhions, was relapsing into that «tato of disorder I for half a century, Europe 1ms asserted, and manr 
tmdjveakness which is at oucolsho consequence j i.i vVinorica have re-echoed the awrtion, that 
and punishment of revolutionary violence, the j Napoleon usurped the Consular throne ! 
liall oil the Jacobins resounded with furious Tho change from #he Consulate to th- Empire 
deelnmyions against all tfle members of Hie Li- I was tin act of concession to monarchical Europe, 
rectory? and the whdle system, wlich, in every j Admitting that it was a vefjr unwise c Range, still 
country, has been considered us tlifc basis of social . that was a question for hriinre to decide, in the 
union. The separation of property wat, in an ' exercise of her own nationality, without asking, 
especial manner, tlie object of invert iv^ and the i the permission of foreigners. 'Phis change was* 
:*grarian law, which liarbumf had bequeathed to 1 not forced upon a reluctant people by ti tyrant 
the last demons of the Resolution, universally \ who wasJrampTing upon their libertie.-. It. 
extolled as tlys perfection of society. Felix ! the free act of the French nation. # And who will 
Lepcllctier, Arena, Drouet, and all the furious* say tlfat tho French nation had not a right to 


Lepelletier, 

Revolutionists of the age, were there assembled, j make this change ? 


right 

It may have been a very 


and tho whole atrocities of 1703 speedily held j impolitic, act. It may have been exceedingly 
up for applause and imitation. In trutli, it was j gratifying to tho ambition of Napoleon. Still.it 
high time that home military leader of command- | was a question for France to decide. The French 
irig talent Bhould seize the helm, to saw the ; people thought that tho substitution of mount- 
sinking fortunes of the Republic. Never, since . i-liic#! forms would enable thorn better to Rustiiiti 
the commencement of tho war, had its prospects ’ the principles of popular cquali^ against the 
been so gloomy, both from external disaster and h <sti!jry of the s?m rounding kings. • 

internal opprew-ion.” • | # Addresses (lowed in," says Alison, “from alt 

In coiTlinnatiori \£ these views, J\I. Thiers pro- ; qmirrer--- -hom tl^i army, tin* municipality, tin* 
scuts the following picture of F ranee at this time . ! < itie*, the chambers >f con.mucc, all imploring 
“ v. as g me- rally persecute i ; all men ol : tin* Ftr.f < oumiI »o ascend the imperial throne,'* 

honour chased from public Mluau'ous; robbers , Tl ie Smi:ii-\ uirhouf a ^j.-nle diY«eiiNenf voice, 
everywhere assembled in ilicir inCemal caverns J pas>»*,| fb» «i •*«)•( , t *■ 'I bar \ •polijon Bonaparte bo 
th'* wick- m1 in power. I ho apwloirRt « ol tin m'^Icii: , '.aun'd Ibnp'ior, and i.i . t,;if i apacit v invested 
ol t *i ror thundering «n th" tribune . spnluif v cb . !*«■ g uenimei'i wf tin* i wucb Republic*." 


rc-e*«f able bed miner the name ol Weed b 
as-'i^Iourion prepared ; thousands of victims al 
read\ di dgnab.d, under the. name of hnd.ti* <> s 
the ^gnul lor p : llnge, murder, and coulbieratim: 
iinx.ju'-iy looked )-.>r couched in the vverd-. ?b“ 


To ■ r-ui'* -itji.iii i.t ti U «!e< r* *• wu* leforred to the 
pc >| •:- ' Th«* ap|f il to tin 1 ln-^plo.' 1 Miy* Alison, 

'••»>! ; i '•» i 1 1 that the l um • hmmiI, in (I'-suniing 
f be inirnTial ligmtv, bad only acted in accordance! 
(If uMie* of the immense majority of the 


‘country is in danger,* the same ciie*>, the same nnti -s. ih-gisters were opened in every com 


shouts, were heard in tho club* a** in KH.l; th 
same executioners, the same victims; liberty, 
property, could no longer hr said to exist: the 
citizens hud m> security for their lives, the stat 


u.unn in kraii'** 1 , and the result shewed tliut tlu'r 
wore three mdlinfts live hundred muf scverity-t v/i 
Ihonvmd throa hundred and twenty nine votes 
the iillirumlivc, and <>'*iy two # thousand In* 


for ir* finances. All fyirope was in arms against J hundred and sixty-nine in the negative. Hfstory 
ii" America, *Acrs, had declared against our ; ha« recorded no example /<• so unanimous an up . 
tyranny ; our artine* were routed, our conquests ! probation o| the foundation of gusty." 
lost, the territory of tlic Republic meuaccd with j And yet Napoleon lias been so universally 
invasion. '* < called n usurper, that one become 1 - ulrmfct uu out* 

That, under t^es^ eirAtnsfcances. France j law from ordinary literary courtesies by* ventming 
should have decided upon a change of the form ! to affirm that he whs not. In respect to this Ho- 
of government, b fiot strung.*. Still, it matters j called usurpation, Sir Waller Scot! says, “Another 
not whether Franco acted wisely or foolish and a more formula % objection remain < behind, 
making the change. The act was an exercise of I which pervaded the whole prefunded Hurrcndcr 
her own undoubted right. To accuse Napoleon of ! by the French jmtion of their liberties and ren 

P&lirnat'uMI (nr Mu Ltn ! 1*. 1 'l ... -J1 II .....I .....lwv.it- ,LV AlV.i.. 


usurpation for liis co-operation with his country- j dered it void, null, am 
men in that act is surely unjust. “ Napolcwi,” j whatsoever. It was fr 
said Fontanes, “ dethroned nothing fcnt anarchy.” 

As a mob of a few hundred individuals cun 
overrun a whole city, so can a few resolute per- 
sons, holding the reins of government, trample 
upon a whole nation. An overwhelming majority 
of the people of France were opposed to this 
anarcl/v. So universal was the desire for the 
Consular government, that it was established, 


Only fifteen hundred and sixty-two votes were 
cast in the negative. Such unanimity is utipre- 


I without force or elVect 
from the commencement 
wlmtjqjiht;. call a pactum in i'/into ; the people 
gave that which they had no right to surrender, 
and Bonaparte accepted that which he had no 
title to take at their hands. r lhe peofdc are in 
thin respect like minors, to whom the law .'insures 
their property lint invest* them with no title to 
give it aw:iy*or consume it ; the national privi- 
leges are an estate entailed /rotn generation to 



Thi- plump denial of the right of* France to 
choose its own ruler and its own form of govern - 


cedentcd in the history of tho world. And yet, j menfc, though the universal doctrine demotic 
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Europe, will find few advocates iu republican the anarchist may hate the principles of lRs go- 
America. American freemen will declare, in the vernraent ; but iC who wins through life, and gftcw 
language of Napoleon, that “ tho sovereignty death, the blessings of a nation, and whose re- 
dwells in tho nation f and t)iey will also declare sorrection from the grave would win frftm that 
that Napoleon, elected to the highest office in nation a shout of grathude and love, sucp as the 
the State by the free Suffrage of the nation, was world has, nerer seen paralleled, surely must not 
no usurper. * f . be called a tyiynt. * 

That a European Loyalist, Amrishing the views “ An apology, or rather a palliation," says Sir 

r of Sir Walter Scott, should call Napoleon a Walter Scott, <<c of Bonaparte’s usurpation has 
usurper, is perhaps not strange ; but that any been set tip by himself and liis more ardent ad« 
American should re-echo that cry, thus denying mirers, and we are desirous of giving to it all the 
to the people of France the right to adopt their weight which it shall bo found to deserve. They 
own form of government and to cliooso theft own 'have said, and with great reason, mat Bonaparte, 
ruler, is strange indeed. England, iu her leading viewed in his general conduct, was no selfish 
journals, has heaped such insult upon the demo, usurper, and that the mode in which he acquired 
cratic institutions of America as to create in the ltis power was gilded ov£r by the use which he 
United States unfriendly feelings, which half a made of it. This is true ; for we will not under- 
century of kindly intercourse will hardly efface, rate tho merits which Napoleon acquired, by 
It would be well for the United States u^t to observing that shrewd politicians have been of 
imitate her offensive example. opinion that sovereigns who have only a ques- 

Bpt it may bo asked, admitting that Napoleon tionable right to their authority are compelled, 
was entitled to tho throne by the votes of tlip wtyc it but for their own sakes/to govern in such 
people, did he not afterwards abuse that power?— a manner as to make the counffy feel its advantages 
did he cot become a tyrant ? — r did ho not trample in submitting to their government. We grant, wil- 
the liberties of his country in the dust? Despots, linglv, that in much of his internal adniinistra- 
who were fighting against him, sny that lie did ; tion Bonaparte showed that he desired to have 
but the French people, who placed him on the no advantage separate from that of France, that 
throne, who sustained him with their love, and he conceived her interests to be connected with 
who still adore his memory, say that ho did not. his glory, that ho expended liis wealth in orna- 
Napolcon and the nation acted together, nnd meeting tho Empire, and not upon objects more 
struggled, shoulder to shoulder, in the tremendous immediately personal to himself. We have no 
conflict with their foes. The most rigorous inca- doubt that ho had more pleasure in seeing treasures 
.sores which lie adopted, tho nation approved of of urt added to the musoum than in hanging 
and sustained. Perhaps they woriAmwise ; but them upqn the walls of his own palace ; and that 
the people and tlicir Emperor went hand in hand lie spoke truly when he said that he grudged 
in all the sacrifices which wero nrndc, and in all Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
those hcrcul etui efforts which bujfied tlicir enemies decorated her residence at Malmaison, because 
and astounded the world. In the fearful peril her taste interfered with the public botanical 
which onvironed them, they deemed the comer ip - garden of Paris. We allow, therefore, that Bona- 
tion necessary, "hud tho censorship of the press j parte fully identified hiiyself with the country 
necessary, and the concentration of dictatorial j which he had rendered, his patrimony, and that, 
powor in the bauds of Napoleon necessary. Ad- while it should bo called by his name, he wa9 
mitting that^licy judged unwisely, still they did desirous of investing it with f>* much^ external 
so judge.* They deemed Napoleon tho saviour of splendour and as much internal prosperity as his 
France. They loved him for what he did as gigantic schemes wfro ablp to compass. 
monnrch«was never loved bofore. , “ No doubt it may be said^ so completely was 

This is proved beyond all intelligent denial by tho country identified with '-its ruler, that as 
the enthusiasm with which tho French nation France had nothing but what belonged to its 
ever rallied around tlicir Emperor, by tho readiness j Emperor, he was, in fact, improving bis own 
with which the French people followed him to estate when he advanced her public works, and 
Marengo, to Austerlitz, and to* Moscow, ever could no more be said to lose sight of his own 
ready to shed their blood like water in defence of invest than a private gentleman does who neg- 
their Emperor, and of the institutions which he lects his gar<jpn to ornament his park. But it 
had conferred upon them. Ifc is proved "by the is not fair to press the motives of human nature 
almost supernatural enthusiasm with which to their last retreat, in which something like 
Franco, q$ one man, rose to welcome Napoleon a taint of self-interest may so often be dis- 
lipon his return from Elba. It is proved by the covered. 

universal demand of France, after Jiis death, for “It is enough to reply, that the selfishness 
his revered remains, that his ashes might repose which embraces the interests of a whole kingdom 
among the people 2}* loved so well. It is proved is of a kind so liberal, bo extended, and so refined 
by the gorgeous mausoleum which the nation has* as to be closely din d to patriotism, and that the 
reared to his momory, and by the affection, the goojj intentions of Bonaparte towards that France 
adoration almost, with which his mike is udW over which he ruled with despotic sway can be 
pronounced in every peasant’s hut in Franch. no more doubted than the affections of an arbl- 
Tyranny docs not bear such fruit. To call such trnry father, whose object it is to make the son 
a man a tvrnut is absurd. The autocrat and prosperous and happy, to which he annexes the 
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•only condition that lie shall be implicitly obedient 
to every tittle of his will.” * 

, In such language does one of the most hostile 
of Na^leon's historians rtluctautly acknowledge 
his rrteiess as a sdWeign. % 

The Cbngjroas of Laybach was held by the 
allied sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
in the year 1821. It was on This occasion that 
She Emperor of Austria made his famous speech 
to the profegeqss of the University b^that city. 

“Re carefm,” said he, “not ts teach yonr 
pupils too much. I do not want learned or soien 1 
tific men. I want obedient subjects. 1 ’ 

Laybach was the capital of those Illyrian pro- 
vinces into which Napoleon had infused the intel- 
lectual life of civil and religious liberty. At the 
close of the Congress the allied sovereigns issued 
acceleration insulting to the momory of Napo- 
leon. This called forth the following observa- 
tions from the pen of the Abbe 5 do 1‘radt, Arch- 
bishop of Malincs. It is a noble atonement for Lhc desire of safety.” 

his previous injustjfc : — ^ Al 1 

It is too lato to insult Napoleon, now that ho 


intelligent span has ventured to deny that the 
popularity of Napoleon was real and almost 
boundless, and that the people of France, with 
enthusiasm unparalleled, raised him to power. 
There were in Paris g&ernls andP statesmen 
of commanding character, vast influence, and 
loftv pride, who ifere watching the proceedings 
with the eagle eye of rivalry, but neither theif 
nor since have they ventured to affirm that tlirro 
was any unfairness in the elections. Even Sir 
Walter ocott admits the unanimity to he un- 
deniable, and endeavours to account for it by 
saying — # . 

“ The rich favoured Bonaparte for the sake of 
protection ; the poor for that of relief ; the emi- 
grants because they desired to return to France ; 
the men of the Revolution because they were 
afrryd of being banished from it ; tho sanguine 
and courageous crowded around ^ib standard in 
hope of victory ; the timid cowered behind it in 


For those reasons ho says that it is not strange 
that the Consular\lirono should have l)|en erected 
is defenceless after having for so many years j by the general sanction of the people. All agree 
crouched at his icct while he had the power to ' that Napoleon was elevated to the supreme power 
punish. Those who are, armed should respect a J by an outburst of popular enthusiasm. That 
disarmed enemy. The glory of a conqueror, in Napoleon was and is the idol of France, no intel- 
ligent man will deny. Hostility must bo driven 
to utter desperation before it can venture to 
affirm that the suffrages of the French people 
were not given to Napoleon. HU unconstrained 
eloctioi* to the chief magistracy of Franco is as 
demonstrative as any truth which history has 
recorded. And with this fact thus established 
beyond all cavil, for ever palsied must be tbo 
tongue that wilVcontinne to say t<f the Emperor, 
“ Thou art a .usurper.” 


a great measure, depends on the just considera- 
tion shown towards the captive, particularly when 
he yields to superior force, not to superior genius. 
It is too late to coll Napoleon a revolutionist, 
after having, for such a length of time, pro- 
nounced him to be the restorer of orderin France, 
and, consequently, in Europe. It is odious to 
see the shaft of insult aimed at him by those who 
once stretched forth their hands to him ns a 
friend, pledged their faith to him as an ally, 
sought to prop a tottering throne by mingling 
their blood with his. g 

“ This representative of a revolution, which is 
condemned as a principle of anarchy , like another 
Justinian, drew dip, amid the din of war and the 
snares of foreign policy, those codes which are 
the least defective notion 3 1 human legislation, 
and constructed the most vigorous machine of 
government in thS whole world. This represen- 
tative of a revolution, which is vulgarly accused 
of having subverted all institutions, restored univer- 
sities and public schools, filled his Empire with 
the masterpieces of ait, and accomplished those 
stupendous and amazing works which reflect 
honour on human genius. And 3 ^t, in the fgee 
of the Alps, which bowed down at his command ; 
of the ocean subdued at Cherbourg, at Flushing, 
at the Holder, and at Antwerp ; of rivers smoothly 
flowing beneath the bridges ofdena, Secret, Bor- 
deaux, and Turin; of canals uuitingteas together 
Sn a course beyond the control of Neptune ; finally, 
in the face of Paris, metamorphosed as it is by 
Napoleon, he is prononneed to be the agent oM 
general annihilation t He, who restored aj), is 
said to he the representative of thatwrhien de- 
stroyed all ! To what undisoeming men is this 
language supposed to bo addressed?*’ v 

All historians alike* admit the honesty of these 
elections and the fhumess o i these returns. No 


# CHAPTER LVII. • 

TRIUMPHS AT DRESDEN. 

Exultation of tho Allies— March to the r.ll>c-Tli0 attack 
of the Allies upon Dresden— Sanguinary battle— 
Seme at iibatterv— Gloomy night—' The. fnll of Moreau 
— ' Testimony of ( fenulncnai t- *1 ho soldier rewarded 
—Sudden sickness ol Napoleon— Unexpected disasters 
— Energy of tie Emperor. 

On the 12th of August, 1 K 13, Austria again 
joined tho great coalition of the sovereigns of 
Europe to crush Napoleon, and, with him; to 
crush all hopes of popular liberty on the Conti- 
nent, The anticipated tidings of thi% abandon- 
ment of Napoleon by Frauds, and of tho inarch 
of two bunded thousand Austrians to swell the 
ranks of tb& Allies, was received in the hostile 
camp with unbounded exultation. The Intelli- 
gence spread from corps to corps of their armies, 
awakening shouts of joy. Brilliant rockets 
pierced m skies, and bonfires blazed along the 
summits of the Bohemian mountains. The Allies 
had now augmented their forces to five hundred 
thousand men. Napoleon could ojmose to this 
immense array but two hundred an? sixty tliop- 
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Mind soldiers. General Jomini, the Benedict 
Arnold of France, having deserted 'and pasted 
over to the enemy, communicated to the Allies 
all his knowledge of the position of the French 
army, and gf the orderiof the Emperor. Moreau 
and Bernadotte, caressed by the haughty mon- 
nrchs of the coalition, plimnedche campaign, 
r This important matter had been confided to 
them, as best understanding the tactics of that 
noble foe, before whose renown the Allies still 
trembled. The orders which these generals issued 
showed howlitKe reliance they ventured to place 
on the vast numerical superiority of # the Allies. 
No general was to allow himself to bc'drawn into 
a battle. Each one was to do everything in his 
power to bojvilder the French by false demon- 
strations. Should any manoeuvre succeed in thus 
withdrawing the Emperor from his central posi- 
tion, other troon? were to advance and attack* his 
marshals while'rhc dreaded Emperor was absent. 
They Sloped thus to bailie and eliulo liim, till his 
resources should he exhausted and his army* 
wasted away. They could theft, with the count- 
less thoijaa^ids of troops at the disposal of these 
allied monarchies, either destroy him or make 
him a prisoner. 

It was a wise plan, which Napoleon at once 
divined. Instead, therefore, of waiting to ho 
nttacked, as had been his original plan, lie took 
the divisions of Ney and Macdonald, and rushed 
upon “tho debauched old dragoon, 1 ’ Bluchor, 
who, with eighty thousand Russians ancj Prus- 
sians, was posted in advance of Brc'sluu. Blu- 
cher, faithful to his instructions, fled. A column 
of twenty-five thousand Prussians was, however, 
overtaken find* touted. Immediately the grand 
army of tho Allies, two hundred tnousnnd strong, 
broke up its encampment among tlto Bohemian 
mountains, and* tho imfiunorablc host poured 
down through all the defiles of tho Erzgebirge 
to attack Dresden lift 4 oaxon capital was do- 
fended by St. alone, with but thirty, thousand 
men. It vgu of the utmost important^ to Napo- 
leon to retain possession of this city, since it was 
tho pivot pf his operations, and the key to his 
line of communications with Paris. Leaving 
Macdonald, therefore, to hold Bliuhcr in check, 
Napoleon, with the Imperial Guard and the 
troops of Ney, returned rapidly to the Kibe. 
The march of Napoleon on this Occasion was 
conducted with such celerity ns to amaze even 
those who were accustomed to his almost super- 
natural energy. # • 

On the evening of the 25th. the heights which 
surrounded Dresden wre glittering with the 
arms of {ho allied host. Dreadful was the 
consternation in the city. This bea^fiful capital 
of Saxony contained about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, dwelling peacefully iu their homes. 

* ft army of two hundred thousand men was all 
flight planting its batteries to rain down upon 
ndoi v °ted city a horrible tempest of d affliction. 1 
pron roo P 8 °f St. Cyr were insufficient to man* 
Tyra'J 8 defences of the city. He, however, 
u | rjd to be true to his trust, and to defend his 
to the Ast possible momeiit. The inhabi- 


tants, fathers, m&hers, and children, trembjjng* 
in view of the i mending horrors, were anxious 
to capitulate. St. Cyr could not listen tofcuch a 
word, fuch are the stern necessities of demoni- 
acal war. § • ■ 

At midnight ho despatched the Hollowing 
urgent n&essag& to Napoleon:— “An immense 
army, composed t of Russians, Prussians, and 
Austrians, c is at this moment all around Dresden* 
with a prodigious taain of artillery. From the 
vast amounfiof foiyse which he has collected, it 
would appear that the enemy is ‘determined io 
hazard an immediate attack, knowing that your 
Majesty is not far off, though perhaps not sus- 
pecting that you are so nAr as you actually are. 
Wo arc determined to do all in our power, though 
I can answer for nothing more, with such young 
soldiers.” • 

The next morning the assault commenced. 
In six immense columns, each headed by fifty 
piccjjB of artillery, the foe advanced against the 
walls. The batteries opened^ their fireftr The 
storm of war concentrated all it3 fury upon those 
thronged dwellings. The balls and shells fell 
thickly in the crowded streets. Tho pavements 
were red with blood. Gory bodies were strewed 
over the shattered parlours of refinement and 
1 u xury. There was no place of safety for mother, 
or infant, or maiden. Two regiments of West- 
phalian hussars, deeming Napoleon's fate now 
sealed, abandoned their posts in the garrison, and 
went over to the Allies. The terrified inhabitants 
were clamouring for a surrender. In the mean- 
time, Napoleon pressed forward with the utmost 
earnestness. Courier after courier met him, in 
breathless haste, announcing that the feeble 
garrison could hold out but a short time longer. 
Napoleon, in advance of the main body of his 
troops, soon arrived upon a height which gavo 
him a view of the distant city. With his glass 
ho saw the French desperately fighting in the 
redoubts and behind tho works » while the be- 
leaguering hosts, in interminable lines, seemed 
to threaten their imi*ediat§ and entire destruc- 
tion. His horses were spurred* onward at their 
utmost speed. The Allies sw<$t the road over 
which Napoleon was to pass with grape-shot and 
shells. So violent was the fire of bullets from 
the Russian batteries on tho ono side, and of 
bombs from the redoubt Marcellini on the other, 
that /.ho Emperor was compelled to leave his 
carriage and traverse tho exposed portions on 
foot. While the air was filled with trie missiles 
of death, and the ground was ploughed into furrow* 
at his feet, he passed along unharmed. 

It was now nearly mid-day. Suddenly loud 
acclamations *and cries of “ Vive TEmpereur i n 
were heard io the direction of the river, and Na- 
poleon appeared, accompanied hy universal and 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. He 
immediately rode to the palace of the aged King^ 
and cheered the royal family by the assurance 
that his Guard, and a division of sixty thousand 
troops* would soon he in the city. Caulaincourt* . 
who accompanied the Emperor at this time*, 
says- 
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. “ It would be impossible to describe tbe de- passed away. Thousands were reduced from 
morAtraiions of joy evinced by * lie troops when 1 competency tp beggary ; thousands, mangled and 
they beheld the Emperor at tbe further end of deformed, passed the remainder of their wretched 
the brgige. Both the Tfrmng end Old Guard lives, objects of pity And repulsion. Parents were 
marched forward to ipeet nim. The jojfcus en | rendered childless. Children were made orphans; 
thusiasm of the troops was raised to the highest ! and once happy mothers, jfluuged suddenly into 
possible degree. * There he is ! there lie 9 is! that I the desolations of poverty and widowhood, Un- 
is he !’ they exclaimed, and qjhouts rtsounded gered through th<r remainder of their three- 
qlong the whole banks* of the ri^er. The score years and ton in the endurance of woes* 
authority of the officers wag insufficient to re- | which death alonp could terminate. By such 
strain the troo^k t j measures of carnage and misery, the despots of 

4 Let them* alone, let therfl alonV said the i Etirooe finally succeeded in crushing those prin- 


Emperor. 4 They will presently make room foi* 
me to lead them on to face the enemy. 1 

44 These words wer% repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and in a few moments the troops were 
almost stilling each other in their efforts to make 
room for us. Napoleon’s ontry into Dresden was 
titly triumphal, and it will never be forgotten by 
those who witnesaod it As we approached tho 


ciples of popular liberty whiclf* threatened to 
overturn their thrones. 

At length Napoleon, whom the Allies did not 
as yet suspect of bqing in tke city, seizing tho 
propor moment, directed Murat to make a sortie 
on the right, Mortier on tho left, and Ncy to 
pierpe tho centre of the allied army. With their 
accustomed impetuosity, these tr<»ps rushed from 


city, nothing was heard but clapping of hands ! the city, an<l fell upon the foe wifcfi such despera- 
and cries of enthusiasm. Men. women, Quid j^ion of valour, that tiie assailing columns of the 
children mingled #ith the troeps and escorted us j combined army broke and lied in all directions, 
to the palace. The consternation and alarm ■ ,,hn avrmit *Iia 

which had hitherto prevailed were now sue* 
ceeded by boundless joy and confidence.” 

Tbe Emperor rode out of the city to examine j Alexander and Frederick William, upon an emi 


The cavalry of life Guard immediately swept the 
plain, und cut down all who attempted *r^isturlcc. 
Frincn Sell wartzon berg stood by the side of 


the exterior works, lie was accompanied but by 
a single page, that he might avoid attracting 
observation. The youth was Btruck down nt his 
side by a must ct-ball. With his accustomed 
promptness, Nup< lo m formed his plan to repel 
liis assailants. Soon the Guard and the cuiras- 
siers came pouring like a torrent ovor«tho bridge 
into the city. Almost perishing with thirst, and 
fainting beneath the rays of a blazing sun, these 
devoted men, fully aware of the dreadful emer- 
gency, refused to lose a moment even to receive 
the refreshments wl i ich the inhabitants gratefully 
offered them. Without the slightest confusion, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery took their ap- 
pointed positions in the various suburbs, and the 
conflict raged frith redoubled horror. The bat- 
teries of the Allies, numbing six or seven hun- 
dred guns, wererforftied in a semicircle, and tho 
balls and shell% falling without intermission 
in tho thronged streets of Dresden, produced 
awful devastation. § * 

b The incessant roar of more than a thousand 
pieces of artillery, the rattling of tho musketry, 
the shouts of three hundred thousand combatants, 
the frequent explosion of ammunition waggons, 
the bursting of shells, the heavywolling of gun- 
carriages, and of all the ponderous enginery of 
war over the pavements ; the flames, which were 
bursting out in all parts of the city; the suffocat- 
ing clouds of smoke, which darkened the sun, and 
produced almost midnight gloom ;* tho shrieks of 
the wounded women and children, who were every 
moment mangled by the bullets, balls, and shells, 
which, like hailstones, were falling upon tSe 
•dwellings and in the streets, presented a sgene of j 
crime, of horror, and of woe, which*neither pen/ 
nor pencil can delineate, and which no imagina- 
tion can conceive. It was a woe which ocAtmued 
long, long after the dreadful storm of war had 


nonce which commanded tho field of battle. 
When ho saw this discomfiture, so Budden, so 
unexpected, he said to his royal companions, 

44 The Emperor must certainly be in Dresden. 
The favourable* moment for carrying tho city has 
been hat. The utmost w6 can now hope is to, 
rally.” * 

In tho midst of this dreadful fight, two French 
redoubts were taken by an overwhelming force 
of the enemy. K upolcon, perceiving the disaster, 
which threatened serious consequences, imme- 
diately placed hirnsolf jit the head of a body of 
troops, and galloped forward tlfrongli a qfornvof 
bullets for their recapture. Nearly all his aides- 
de-camp were struckUown atiiis side by the shot 
of the enemy. But ho reco v«*fc<P the redoubts, 
and received no wound. » 

w It was curious, ’’ says Oaulaincourt, 44 to ob- 
serve the attachment, confidence, anc^ familiarity 
which existed between the humblest of the sol- 
diers and the most absolute sovereign that ever 
existed. There wfls not one of Napoleon's inti- 
mate friends who would have ventured to indulge 
in that sort St companionship which was kept up 
between the Emperor and his old Mustaches; and 
these sumo men would not have ventured to 
spealt to one of (heir lieutenants in the familiar 
tone in which they addressed the redoubted chief 
of the army. They regarded Nape lean as a 
being different from all others, ana combining 
within hiing If the attributesof sovereign, country, 
and lamil/. He inspired them with a language 
which they Addressed only to him, and words 
which they uttered only in nia presence. Nothing 
used to amuse Napoleon so much as this fa- 
miiiarifpof the loldiery, and he always replied 
to them with true paternal kindness. 14 

As the day advanced, the violence of the 
storm increased, and the rain fell |a floods. Still 
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the dreadful battle raged. One incessant roar of 
destruction swept the.fiolJ, mingling with the 
dismal wailings of tho storm. Napoleon had 
been on horseback since the break of day, and 
was sooked to the skin. The sleeplessness and 
incrediblestoil of many days and nights bad so 
exhausted his physical energies, that an appear- 
ance of extreme lassitdde wA observable in all 
ehis movements. 

A battalion of the grenadiers of bis Old Guard 
bad, for many hours, repulsed* repeated and ter- 
rific attacks from the powerful cavalier of the 
enemy. The Conservation of that bnt,ter5 was 
of immense importance. At one gnoment the 
enemy’s fire appeared to relax, and Napoleon, 
observing tho circumstance, put spurs to bis 
horse, and^galloped between tlio guns* of the 
battery and the enemy’s cavalry, to speak a 
word of encouragement to his soldiers. Tiles 
oT the dying i*»d of the dead encumbered the 
ground. * 

“ This position costs us dear,” said lie sadly. 
Then, turning to its brave defenders, he added, 
with a look of satisfaction, “I knew that my 
Guard would not surrender it to the Russians.” 

“Let* them come back again at their peril,” 
exclaimed an old artilleryman, who had received 
a frightful sabre gash upon his head, which whs 
bandaged with a handkerchief saturated with 
blood. Then turning to the Emperor, he said, 
11 But this is not a tit place for you. You are 
more ill than any of us. Go and tako some 
rest.” « 

* “I will, my friend/* said the Emperor, “ when 
we have wou tho battle.” 

u My comrade is right,” rejoined a veteran 
grenadier. “ ^bur Majesty is ?pt to the skin. 
Tray go and get your clothes changed.'* lie. 
uttered those words in tones of tenderness and 
supplication, such as a cliild would address to a 
beloveJ father. 

“ I will rest,” Napoleonic plied, “ when you 
can all rest, lfly'iada — that is to say, when the 
battle is envied.” 

“ I know that your Majesty 1ms that battery 
at heart/’ continued the grenadier, “ but we will 
take care that the Russians do not got it; will 
we not, comrades ?” He was answered by a 
shout of acquiescence from aR around tho guns. 
“Now, sire,” ho added, “ sinco wo answer for the 
safety of the battery, surely you Wy go and 
take a little rest.” 

“Very well, my good friends, very well/’ said 
Napoleon, regarding these demoted men' with 
a grateful smile ; “ I trust to you.” Then, 
plunging his spurs into his horse, he again dis- 
appeared in*the smoke and the confusion of the 
battle. He rode through storms of^grape-shot, 
and animated his soldiers by presenting him- 
self at every point where danger was most 
imminent. * ^ 

“ Only those,” says Caulaincourt, “ who knew 
Napoleon in tho intercourse of private life can 
render jnstice to his character. For my part, I 
know him, & it were, by heart; and in propor- 
tion as time separates us, he appears to me like 
<* • 


• 

a beautiful dceaii. And would yon believe that, 
in my recollections of Napoleon, that which* 
seems to me ter approach most nearly to ideal 
excellence is not the hero, filling the world with 
his gigantic fame, buP the man, viewetvin the 
relations qf private life. Tins is a contras? which 
often affbrds iqp a theme for curious and inte- 
resting iftUections.” 

Night came, with felouds, end darkness, and 
floods of rain. With pitiloss violence the torrents 
fell all the pi glit loftg, drenching the exhausted 
troops. In* tho darkness the defeated Allies 
'/allied ttpfoh "the heights from whence they had 
descended with so much confidence in the morn- 
ing. Napoleon, allowing himself no rest, was 
hour after hour employea dictating despatches. 
An immense weight of anxiety, however, evi- 
dently oppressed his mind. lie saw clearly the 
most insuperable difficulties of his position. « 

At midnight he, for some moments, with 
hurried steps, and in perfect silence, paced up 
n u down his chamber. Then, suddenly popping 
short, and turning to Caulyiucourt, he said, 
without introducing the Bubject with any pre- 
liminary remark — 

“Murat has arrived.” 

Then he again resumed his walk, apparently 
absorbed in deep thought. After a short silence 
lie again stopped, and, fixing his eye upon 
Caulaincourt, continued — 

“I have given him the command of my 
Guard." 

The Duke of Vicenza, remembering Murat’s 
unworthy ^conduct at the close of the* retreat 
from Moscow, could not repress a gesture of 
astonishment. 

*• Ah ! indeed,” Napoleon quickly added, “ I 
thought that you would be surprised. At fhSt I 
gave hirn a bad reception, but finally I yielded 
to his importunities. He, af least, will not be- 
tray me. Caulaincourt, there are certain fore- 
bodings which it is our duty to overcome. As 
long as I am fortunate, Murat will continue to 
follow my fortune. But the cares of the present 
are sufficient to occupy mor. J will not antici- 
pate the future.” 

It was now an honr after midSight The cold 
storip swept furiously through the streets, and 
drenched the poor soldiere, shivering in their 
bivouacs upon the dark and Hooded plains. Na- 
poleon, awaro of the fearful issues which the 
mornhg wonld introduce, regardless of the 
tempest, passed from the gates of the city on 
foot to visit the outposts of his army. He tra- 
versed the bivouacs of his soldiers, and ad- 
dressed to them words of sympathy and en- 
couragement He seemed to court the hardships 
to which they*were exposed, and loved to have 
them know that his beu was not reposing upon 
a pillow of down while they were stretched upon 
the storm-drenched sod. After carefully recon- 
noitring the lines ot the enemy, as revealed by, 
their camp-fires, he formed bis plan for the attack 
‘in the morning, and returned to his head- 
quarters in the city. 

He immpdiately issued minute directions to 
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all his marshals and generals, ■and despatched 
coulters to hasten the march toJDresden of each 
bodies of French soldiers as wee near the city. 
To thi^ order there was such a prompt response, 
that, b^ore the night Jiad passed away, Ntpoleon 
had at fcia.command a hundred arfi thirty thou- 
sand men. The Allies also had,reoei£d rein- 
forcements, and, with more ttyn two tiundred 
thousand soldiers, were pApored to x^nevr the 
attack. 

A gloomy mArning of wind and spin dawned 
on the hostile armies. With tlie*Grst rays of 
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upon the hostile armies, witti tnemrst rays ot was conveyed, m excruciating pain, several miles 
light the battle commenced. It raged with cease-* further from the field of conflift. The next 


less fury until three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Napoleon was thon at gvery point a victor. The 
Allies were precipitately retreating along the 
Hooded roads towards the mountains of Bohemia. 

Alexander and Frederick William again saw 
ti cir armies defeated, And tore again obliged to 
fieo before, thy genius of Napoleon. The Em- 
peror received, as the trophies of this great 
victory # Ihtween twenty and thirty thousand 
prisoners, forty standards, and sixty pieces of 
cannon. The Allies, in killed and wounded, 
lost also more than ton thousand men. 

In the midst of this conflict, Napoleon ob- 
served that one of the batteries of his Guard 
slackened its fire. On inquiring the reason, he 
was informed that the guns were placed too low, 
and that the balls did not reach the enemy. 

** No matter,* said ho, “ fire on ; it is necessary 
to occupy the attention of the enemy at that 
point.” 

They immediately renewed their discharges. 

At that moment a group of horsemen appeared 
on the brow of an eminence, nt the distance of 
two thousand yards, to reconnoitre Napoleon’s 
position, and to detect the manoeuvres which the 
French troops, concealed by the mist, were exe- 
cuting. Napoleon revived to disperse them, and 
sent an order to the captain of the battery — 

“ Jettez une douzaine de boulets & la fois, dans 
ce groupe Id; •peut-Ctre il y a quelques petits 
generaux.” (“Throw a fozen bullets at once 
into that group perhaps there are some little 
generals in it.”) . 

It so happened that Moreau was there, with 
the Emperor Alexander, pointing the batterifs of 
the combined despotisms against his own country- 
men. One of the shot struck General Moreau, 
and, passing through his horse, shockingly lace- 
rated both his legs. By the great disorder into 
whiefc the group was thrown, it»was perceived 
that some person of distinction had fallen. An 
immediate amputation was necessary. Moreau, 
with his mangled limbs hanging .by the skin, 
was borne on a litter, made of Cossacks’ pikes, 
to a cottage at some distance fifcm the field. 

The wounded man, doting this melancholy route, 
was drenched with the rain* which fell in tor- 
rents. A few blankets alone protected him froifi 
the inclemency of the weather. He wss placed Lieon expressed the deepest regret that tit# cartel 
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upon a table, and the knife of tit# si 
speedily did its work In cutting off one 
limbs. He endured the operation with Extra- 
ordinary fortitude, smoking a cigar/ and not 


uttering a groan while the knife was severing 
the quivering nerves. The surgeon, hating 
amputated one limb, examined the other, and 
laid sorrowfully — 9 

“ It cannot be saved.” 

M Had I been informed fof that befere," said 
Moreau, “I .should rather have died. However, 
cut it off.” And hA resumed bis cigar. 

Towards evening that cottage became so much* 
exposed to the fire of the victorious French, that, 
hastily, another litter was constructed, and ho 
was conAyed, in excruciating pain, several miles 


morning it .became necessary again to remove 
him, notwithstanding the anguish of his inflamed 
and throbbing wonnds. lie was placed in a 
baker's house, in a little village on the frontiers 
of Bohemia. He there wrote the following cha- 
racteristic letter to his wife : — 

“ My dearest, — At the battle ofcresdcn, three 
days ago, I had both my legs carried off# by a 
Ammon-bull. That rascal Bonaparte is always 
fori un ate. They have performed the amputation 
as well ns possible. Though the army kos made a 
retrograde movement, it is by no means lAreversc, 
hut a design, to draw nearer to General Blucher. 
Excuse my scrawl. I love and embrace you 
with my whole heart.” 

In two days from this timo he expired. Ho 
manifested to ‘the last the same stoio insensibility 
which had characterized his life. He died with- 
out giving the slightest indication of any regard 
for God, or of nnv interest in tlio awful reality'' 
of eternity. Such a death is not heroic; it is 
brutal. His embalmed body was conveyed to 
St. Petersburg, raid buried in a lflitsian coinetery 
with the highest funeral honours. Alexander 
immediately wrote a touching letter to his wife, 
making her a present of five hifhdrcd thousand 
francs. Ho also settled upon her a pension for 
life of thirty-seven tliSusand fife hundred francs. 
Moreau now sleeps in the midst (ft the enemies 
of his native land. France, without » dissenting 
voice, demanded from St. Helena the ashes of 
Nspoleon, that they might rfpose iri # fche midst 
of the pooplc lie loved so well. The remains of 
Moreau will probably never be disturbed. 

During the action, the Emperor found himself 
commanding in person a terrific . cannonade 
against the Austrian troops. His feelings seemed 
painfully agitated in thus contending against 
the sqjdiers of his father-in-law. He turned to 
Cttulafnconrt and*aid — 

“ The wicked advisers of the Emperor Franeis 
deserve to be hanged. This Is m ^mgjuitous, 
impious war. How will It all end ?" ■ 

In the evgping of this bloody day, Napoleon, 
drenched *ith rain and utterly exhausted, re- 
turned to D|psden. The ^inhabitant* aud the 
royal family received him with raptures. NapO- 


Lpf his fcfchful ally bad been subjected fo the 
the (horrors If a bombardment, and tha^raia# wax 
remotely the cause. All the generous impnl&g . 
of his generous nature were nwe^ H&unme- 
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diately distributed lafge rams of money to all been on parade Vt tbe Tuileriea. Napoleon was 
whose property bad been injured, spoke in tones surprised. It seemed like tbe work of magjp. • 
of subdued and peculiar kindness *to those who 41 Why, my lsAs," said be, in those tones of 
approached him, caused the utmost attention to kindness which over touched the hearts of his 
be paid to the wounded, nfit only of his own soldiery “ you have bad no rest. YoA must 
troops, bq$ also of thf allied army, and relieved, have spent tbs whole night in equipping your- 
with almost parental care, the wants of his pri- selves." h ' * 

so fieri. With generality unparalleled, he in- “ No gutter ‘for that,” one of the mon replied ; 

# cluded in this provision even those prisoners who “ we have had a I mucii rest as your Majesty has 

were desertero from the contingent corps in his had." • • 

pay. The sympathies of this great man were “ I am accustomed to go withqpt rest," Napo- 
with the people, even when, in their ignorance, Icon replied^ Thgn, casting a glance along the 
they wero betrayed to fight against him. » line, his eye rested upon a soldier whom he 
The Emperor did not return to the palace seemed to recognise, and he addressed him, say- 

until after midnight. lie had indulged in no ing, “ You served in Egypt, 1 think ?” 

rest for thirty six hours. During much of this " I am proud to say tfcut 1 did," the soldier 
time he had been soaked with rain, while the replied. “ 1 was at the battle of Aboukir, and 
blasts of tITe cold stonn swept over him. Still the work was hot enough there." 
ho sat up the whole night dictating orders. "You have no decoration, I perceive,” Nafjp- 
Caulaiticourt v^ls so exhausted that he had fro- Icon rejoined. 

quentiy fallen asleep while sitting upon his horse, 4 ‘ It will come some time or otlicV the soldier 
nltboagh the roar of artillery was thundering in repljed. i 

his ears, and the uir was filled with the sbrilfl *^Ifc lias come,” said the ljtnperor. *1 now 
whistle of bullets and balls. # " It required a give you the cross.” 

constitution of iron,” says Cuulnincourt, “ to hear 4 ‘ The poor fellow,” says Cuulaincourt, who 
up und&- the fatigue to which we had been cx- narrates this sceue, "was entirely overcome with 
posed for the last five months. But how could joy and gratitude. IIo fixed upon the Empe- 
wo think of ourselves when we saw the Em- ror a look which it is impossible to describe, 
peror exposing his life and health to continual and the tears filled his eyes. 4 1 shall lay down 
danger?” my life for your Majesty to-day, that is certain,’ 

At lour o’clock in the morning, Napoleon threw said lie. In his transport lie seized the skirt of 
himself upon the camp-bed, and was instantly the Emperor’s famous grey great-coat, and, pnt- 
asleep. Alter resting but twenty minutes, ho ting it into his mouth, bit off a fragment, which 
suddenly sprang from his bed, exclaiming — he placed ju his button-hole. * This will do till 
41 Cuulaincourt, aro you thore ? Proceed to I get the red ribbon,' said ho, 1 please your Ma- 
the camp, and take with you the plan which 1 jesty.*” 

have drawn ujj.* The corps of ^ictor and Alar- The whole escort, rejoicing in the honour con- 
mont have arrived to-night. Examine the ferred upon their deserving comrarlo, simulta- 
amount of their forces, and see if they are strong neously raised a shout of "Vive l’Empereur I” 
enough to mair^ain the'positinns which I havo Napoleon, deeply touched bf these proofs of de- 
assigiiffd to them. This is essential, Cauhuri- votion and love, spurred liis horse and galloped 
court. See with ^our ownuoyes, uud tru&t only from the court-yard. The King of Saxony, who 
to your own G&s«rvation.” witnessed this scene, Bent, the lame evening, 

Napoleon went to the window and looked out twenty gold Napoleons to the soldi *r, with a 
Anxiously At the state of the weather. The message informing hkn the # money w as to pur- 
rain beat violently, against the panes. Fierce chase a red ribbon. * * 

.gusts swept by. The streets were flooded, and According to bis usual custom. Napoleon rode 
the lamps flickered and burned dimly in the immediately to -visit the field of 1». itlc. It was, 
stormy air. The camp presented an indcscrib* indeld, a ghostly spectacle which ihere met the 
able image of desolation and misery. The fires eye. Upon a space of ground but a lew leagues 
were all extinguished by the ceaseless torrents, in extent, three hundred thousand men, with a 
The soldiers, exhausted by forced inarches, were thousand pieces of artillery, and with the most 
vainly seeking repose upon the muddy ground, destructive weapons of infantry and of cavalry, 
The Emperor went down into the court -yard of for two days had contended with the utmost 
the palace. The squadron ou *dnty consisted of desperation of valour. The ground was covered 
the grenadiers of the Old Guard, who, on the with the gory bodies of the dead in every con- 
preceding day, had served as the escort of the ceivable form of mutilation. Dismembered limbs, 
Emporor, and, soaked through with the rain, had aud headless trunks, and shapeless masses of flesh 
returned with him to Dresden. In flfyeir intense of meu and horses, presented an aBpeot, as far as 
desire to gratify their beloved Emperor, fatigued the eye could extend, inconceivably revolting, 
os they were, they bad passed mtay hours in lihose fiends in human form, both male and 
removing the mud from their garments, and in female, who ever, in vast numbers, follow in the 
preparing themselves to present a soltjjtf ly ftp- rtrack %f arjnios for the sake of plunder, had * 
pearance in tbe morning. And now,jm the stripped the bodies of the dead* In parts of the 
earliest daw, they were in martial array, pre- Hold w^ere the action had been tumsually severe, 
‘Beating arms, and looking as trim as if they had these unclothed and bloodstained corpses were 
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piled together in vast masses. ! Though thou- 
sands of the wounded had been removed, multi- 
tudes still remained, filling th# air with dying 
moans, through which occasionally pierced the 
sharp Shriek of unutterable agony. Tim Allies 
had marshalled their hosts not oAy from nearly 
all the nations of Europe, but # even from the 
savage tribes of Asia. The jvolfish Cossacks 
and the polished noble mftfc hand to hand in the 
deadly combat, and mingled their blo8d, and bit 
the dust together. “ The ttue-eye<LGoth," says 
Alison, M lay beneath the swarthy •Italian ; the 
lohg-haired Russian was still locked, in his death* 
struggle, with the undaunted Frank ; the ti$ry 
Hun lay athwart the stout Norman ; the light- 
some Cossack and ro\4hg Tartar repose far from 
the banks of the Hon or the Steppes of Samar- 
cand.” 

•By such enormous slaughter the Allies accom- 
plished theirypurposes. They have postponed 
for perhaps naif a century the regeneration of 
Europc*«md now, in all probability, these asvful , 
battles are to bo dough t over again ; but where 
are we to look for a Napoleon, who will confer 
upon the people equal rights, while lie sustains 
sacred law, and rescues Europe from the horrors 
of blind and maddened revolution. The future 
of Europe wo contemplate in despair. 

Having for some time silently and sadly gazed 
upon this awful spectacle, the Emperor urged 
onward bis horse, and proceeded to aserrtuin the 
positions of the retreating foe, and to direct the 
vigorous pursuit. Utterly worn down aB ho was 
by exposure, sleeplessness, and exhaustion, lie 
liad not advanced far in tlio chill and driving 
storm before he was seized with severe colic 
pains, accompanied with burning fever and 
violent vomitings. lie was compelled to take a 
carriage and return to Dresden. While thus 
suddenly thrown up8n a bed of helplessness and 
anguish, the pursuit was necessarily intrusted to 
his generals. 

But for this sudden indisposition, it is by no 
means improbable that t)*> foe, bewildered and 
overwhelmed, wffulif have been compelled again 
to sue for peace. Now, however, disaster after 
disaster rapidly fell upon the French arms. 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria were raiding* vast 
reinforcements. Notwithstanding the losses of 
the Allies, each day their numbers were in- 
creasing. But France was exhausted. Though 
Napoleon was in the midst of victories, bi^army 
was continually diminishing, an<P it was almost 
impossible for him to replenish his wasted bat- 
talions. The popular governments friendly to 
France, surrounded by triumphant foes, were 
disheartened. The old Royalist .party in those 
states and kingdoms were animated to more 
vigorous opposition. 

General Vandamme, a French officer of re- 
'inarkably fiery temperament, was stationed in 
'the mountains of Bohemia. Napoleon onte said* 
of him— • « 

“ Were that general lost, I know.noUwhat I 
should refuse to have him restored* But if I 


had two such, I should bb compelled to make 
oqe shoot the other." 

While M ft rat, Marmont, and St. Cyr wore 
pursuing the enemy, Napoleon expected from 
Vandamme, in his peculiar position, almost the 
total overthrow of the routed host, tyit, by the 
unforeseen .casualties of war, this stern soldier 
became surrounddfi by ftverwhelming numbers. 
After a bloody conflict, in which many wor* 
slain, som# twenty thousand of his troops, under 
General Corbineau, succeeded in cutting a pas- 
sage though the Allies. General Vandamme, 
however, and seven thousand fhen, remained 
prisoners of war. 

General *Oudinot had been ordered to givo 
batt le to Bernadotte. Suddenly he found him- 
self assailed by a combined force or eighty thou- 
sand soldiers. He was defeated, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred men and eight guns. General 
Girard sullied from Magdeburg ivith six thou- 
sand troops to aid General Oumnot. lie was 
immediately assailed by resistless forces afid put 
‘to flight, with the loss of fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, and nearly all his baggage. 

General Macdonald was marching against 
Blucher. lie became entangled in ? narrow 
defile flooded with rains, and sustained & defeat. 
General Lauristou, who commanded Macdonald’s 
right wing, being surronnded by the Allies, was 
compelled t.o surrender, with a garrison of a 
thousand men. 

Sucli were the disastrous tidings which were 
brought to Nupoleon while ho was prostrate on 
liis sick-bed at Dresden. By these calamitous 
events ho had lost more than thirty thousand 
soldiers. 

*• This,” said }ie to Murat, u ifftfie fate of war ; 
exalted in the morning, low before night. There 
is but one st*ep between triumph and ruin.” 

A map of Germany Vas lying upon the table 
by his bedside. He took it up, and seefned to 
bo carefully studying it, as, 9 in low tones, ho 
repeated to himself the wowlso of the poet 
Corneille 9 

“ J’al servl, commando, vnlncu qunrnnte an n cog. 

I Hi monde, entro vnea mains J’ai vu les deutinfees; 

Kt J'tti toidour* connu queii cliHquo rvftiomenL 
Le destin des cuts dqiciidaft d un moment” T * 

But disasters sfill continued to accumulate. 
Ney, near the walls of Witternbcrg, was osB&iled 
by an overwhelming force of the Allies. A corps 
of the Saxon army, disheartened by tho des- 
perate odds against which Napoleon was now 
contending, in &ho midst of the engagement 
abandoned their post and fled, in all probability 
by previous agreement. Into the gap thus pro- 
duced, the cavalry of the Allies plud^elT, cutting 
Ney's division in two, and takijpg ten thousand 
men and forty pieces of artillery. The separated 
bodies were gornpelled to retire in different direc- 
tions. 


» I faaaaffscrved, commanded, conquered for fourteen 

Of t to world in my hand I have seen tfre destinies; 
And I have always known, that In each event, 

The destiny of states depended tfpoi^a moment* 
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Though Napoleon'! serious sickness continued, 
he could no^ longer endure the torture of sych 
calamitous i tidings. Heroso from *his sick-bed, 
and, in pain ana exhaustion, again placed him- 
self at the head of his troops. And now ensued, 
by the confession of both friend and foe, the 
most extraordinary display of genius, of heroism, 
and of fortitude, the tfOrld has ever witnessed. 
.Through a series of almost uninterrupted vic- 
tories, Napoleon was conducted to rs£n. Over- 
whelmed by numbers, surrounding him mul 
assailing him at all points, victories wefts to him 
of no avail. VTbe enemy, vanquished t<9-duv, 
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Austrians, betfcJr acquainted with the by-paths 
of the country, effected their escape. Again 
Napoleon retunied a victor, but fruitlessly a 
victor, to Dresden. Here lie was informed that 
Bemadotte, with an ofay far more poweniil than 
Napoleon had at his command, hud pressed tiro 
Elbe, cut. off the French communications 
with PAis. Napoleon impetuously advanced to 
attack him. Bernadbtte, afraid to await the 
indignant blows of his old companion in arm!, 
precipitately retreaded towards Dresden. Tin 
the Allies incessantly for a month renewed ttyeir 
[attempts to seize Dresden, and thus Napoleon 
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presented themselves in redoubled numbers on j incessantly baffled their endeavours, without 
the morrow. * being able to draw them into any decisive 

action. 

u But every day the army of Napoleon was 

growing weaker, while the Allies, notwithstand- 
ing their defeats, Vere constantly growing 
stronger. Napoleon had in his nwks many men 
belonging to the contingent troops furnished by 
j tliemrinces of the Rhenish Confederate.'* These 
Ronowed discomfiture of the Allies— Extraordinary plan* inpn f rpmjont i v nim mpr pp-c, rv enhlipr* wmv 
of tlio Emperor — 1 infection of his jrenernls-Aiiffuish i Ine "’ mere rnerCe * ft 7- 

of Napoleon — Tlio retreat to Leij.fic-IJattleofLrip.su; i ready to tight for any cau*e which would pay 
— Proposals for an armistice— Sickness of the Km- ; the best. Foreseeing, in the^e hours of disaster, 
pcror-eSecond day of buttle— Dcscriion of the Saxon , the inevitable downfall of Napoleon, as aU the 

troopj— luilnro of ammunition— Tin* retreat- Last , . . „ * v 1 * - . , 

interview with tlu* Kmi? of Saxony— Extraordinary monarchies of Lurope were arrayed against 
magnanimity of the Emperor— Buttle of Hmiau— , him, they began to desert in great numbers. 
Surrender of fortresses — Pulse faith of the Allies-i-Nu- j The gold of England was distributed with ft 
poleon a return to l*aris. j lavish hand to all who would join in this, now 

It wns on the 4th of September that Nupoleon i prosperous, crusade against England's dreaded 


joined the corps of Macdonald near Bautzen. 
The Allies, under Blucher, occupied a .strong 
position on some neighbouring heights. Within 
an hour of Napoleon’s arrival in the camp the 
corps of Macdonald was in motion. The Allies 
were attacked* driven from thee positions, and 
were pursued furiously all the next day. In the 
midst of the victorious tumult, a courier arrived 
in breathless basic, and informed Napoleon that 
a portion of the allied armv, in immense force, 
was pouringdown fi-om the mduntaius of Bohemia 
and threatcnii£ Dresden. The Emperor imme- 
diately turqpd upon Iris trnck, and hastened to 
the Elbe. At seven o'clock in the evening of 
the next day, he came in sight of the advanced 
guard of tiro Allies at Pirna, about fifteen miles 
from Dresden. The Allies, not willing to hazard 
a battle, immediately retreated to the lastnesses 
of the mountains, 41 afraid,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, 41 of one of those sudden strokes of inspi- 
ration, under which their opponents seemed 
almost to dictate terms to fate/’ * 

Jho Emperor pursued $rom sojnc twenty miles, 
through wild ravines to Peters wald. Blucher 
was now marching from another direction, with 
a power!hl f army, upon Dresden. Napoleon 
turned upon him. Upon the Emperor j approach, 
Blucher immediately wheoled about* and lied. 
Napoleon, howover, encountered the Austrians 
under Sckwartzenber$ near Toplitz, attacked 
them, routed them entirely, and drove them in 
wild confusion through the valley of tfflm to 
NollensdoTf. f 

A terrific sftrm, rendering the roads impassable, 
arrested his farther pursuit. The discomfited 


foe. 

Lord Cathcart, Sir Robert Wilson, and other 
English ctynmissioners were in the camp of the 
Allies, to make bargains with all who, indi- 
vidually or in bodies, would unite with the 
enormous coalition. Pamphlets and proclama- 
tions were scattered like autumn leaves, de- 
faming the character of Napoleon in every way, 
audaciously accusing him df being the author 
of these sanguinary wars, and calling upon the 
people of France and of Europe to crush the 
tyrant, and thus to restore peacd and liberty to 
the world. Many of the fickle and uninformed 
populace believed th&e slandqps. They were 
not acquainted with the intrigues of diplomacy. 
They knew that for many years Napoleon had 
becii|Struggling against all Europe, and they 
began to think that, after all, it was possible 
that the overthrow of Napoleon might brin g that 
peace for which France and Germany ardently 
longed 

Napier, in thcbfollowing indignant strain, shows 
how thoroughly corruption. had at that time 
pervaded the British government^ and how effec- 
tually, in England, liberty of speech and of the 
press was trampled down under aristocratic 
usurpation t 

Such was the denuded state of the victorious 
Wellington at a time when millions, and tho 
wsrth of more millions, were being poured by 
the English ministers into the Continent ; when « 
%very petty German sovereign, partisan, ortobber, 
feho raised a band or a cry against Napoleon, was 
supplied to satiety. And all this time there was 
not, in England, one public salary reduced, one 
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contract cheeked, one abuse corrjoted, one public 
servdht rebuked for negligence^ not a writer 
dared expose the mischief, lest he should be 
crashed by persecution j no minister ceased to 
oladm and to receive the blasting congratulation 
of the Tories; no Whig had sense to discover or 
spirit to denounce the iniquitous system.| 

Before the end of Sepjpmbcr, NapoYeon re 
ceived a sorrowful letter from Maximilian Joseph, 
lung of Bavaria, whose daughter Eug&ne had 
married, informing him that it would be impos- 
sible for Bavafia to maintain* its alliance with 
France more than six weeks longer. The Allies,*} 
in overwhelming nnmbers, had overrun nearly 
the whole of Germany They would allow of 
no neutrality. Bavaria mast either join the 
Allies against France, or come under that iron 
rule which is the fate of a # conquered kingdom. 

Till defection of Bavaria would sever at a blow, 
from the Frej^k alliance, a kingdom containing 
between three and four millions of inhabitants. 

The Allies offered the King, iu case he wcfUld 
abandon France nfid join the coalition against 
Napoleon, his full sovereignty and the integrity 
of his dominions. The King had to choose 
between this and inevitable ana total ruin. 

Jeromo was King of Westphalia. This king- 
dom contained about two millions of inhabi- 
tants. The Westpbaliaus, terrified in view of 
their danger, and anxious to make the best 
terms possible with the enormous armies swarm- 
ing through Germany, revolted, and Jerome was 
compelled to abandon the capital and retire to 
tho Rhine. • 

About four millions of inhabitants wero era- 
bracod in the kingdom of Saxony. The King. 

Fnulerick Augustus, has immortalized his name 
bythe fidelity with which he adhered to his 
noble friend aod alty; but the Saxon people, 
fickle like all uninformed multitudes, were 
anxious to abandon a sinking cause, and attach 
themselves to one so manifestly destined to be 
triumphant 

Frederick I. of Wurtemfierg had one million 
three hundred thousand subjects under his away. 

The Allies threafened to desolate his kingdom 
with the whirlwind of war. His terrified |ub- 
jects were Clamorous for peace. Napoleon could 
no longer protect them. But peace with the 
Allies could only' be obtained by turning their 
arms against their benefactor. The Allies irould 
allow no neutrality. Such were t the difficulties 
with which the Emperor was now surrounded ; 
yet he manifested no agitation, yielded ta no 


outbursts of passion, in view of the treachery 
which was securing his ruin, but with serenity, 
dignity, and fearlessness* which *ha& won the 
admiration of his bitterest foes, he straggled tHl 
hope expired. . 

“ He had conceived,* says Colonel Napier* u % 
reject so vast, so original, so hardy,, for 
above the imagination of his contemporary 
generals, that even Wellington's sagacity foiled 
to pierce it, and he censured the Empeiwe long 
stay on the Elbe as am obstinacy unwarranted 
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by the rules of war. But* Napoleon had more 
profoundly judged his own situation. 1 ’ 

The extraordinary plan .which Napoleon had 
adopted WR9 this :-*-Tho Allies had already 

. vsn _ e i it i i . • * * 


crossed the Elbe; had established themselves in 
great force on the left bank^and were threatening 
speedily to close on his roar, and to cut off all 
possibility of rotr&Lt. Napoleon, under those 
circumstances, resolved, instead of retreating to* 
the Rhine, *to cut through the allied army before 
him, an c^inarch boldly to the north, somo two 
hundrea miles from the banks of tho Elbe, 
towaffis the banks of the Odor, aril thus to carry 
the war into tho territory of his enemies. Na- 
poleon could no\v muster but one hundred thou- 
sand men. The Allies had five hundred thou- 
sand. By this extraordinary movement he 
would compel the Allies hastily to retrace their 
steps, to prevent the capture of their own cities. 

“ Under these circumstances, Napoleon would 
have been finally successful,” sajfc Colonel Na- 
mier, 41 but for the continuation of a treachery, 
which seemed at the time to be considered a 
virtue by sovereigns who wore unceasingly 
accusing their more noble adversary of toe base- 
ness they wore practising so unblushingfy.” 

This plan was in process of successful execu- 
tion, and different corps of tho French army 
were advancing upon Berlin, when Napoleon 
received the appalling intelligence that the 
King of Bavaria, instead of waiting the promised 
six weeks, had gone over with his whole foroe to 
the Allies ; that toe King of Wurtemberg, yield- 
ing to the same tremendous pressure of circum- 
stances, had followed his example; that thus 
his friends, converted into foes, were combined 
in bis rear to ocut off bis supplies ; that the 
Russians had just received a reinforcement of 
eighty thousand men; that au army of a 
Jmndred thousand were marching upon Miwence, 
to carry the war into France; and that tne Al- 
lies, with half a fffrllion of troops, were con- 
verging upon Dresden. * * 

One would suppose that such tidings would 
have crashed any spirit. Napoleon received 
them, however, with his accustomed qgu&nimity. 
He immediately appealed to P'rance for au ex- 
traordinary levy of men to preserve tho Empire 
from invasion. MoHa Louisa proceeded in person 
to the Legislative Chambers, and pronounced is 
discourse whfth Napoleon bad prepared for bet 
The Senate promptly and unanimously voted * 
supply of one hundred and eighty thousam 
conscripts. This, force was raised with alacrity, 
and sent forward to aid their countrymen, 
struggling against overwhelming numbers upon., 
the frontiers of France. Such was one of those 
acts of conscription, for resorting to which the 
Allies hav^nad the audacity to abuse Napoleon* 
Indignant j office will reverse their verdict These 
^ _ [.terrible disasters, however, „ disheartened the 

■project so vast, so original, so hardy., ap for (French generals, and they recoiled tat he 


apparefiy desperate enterprise which the Em- 
peror bid projected. 

Napoleon's plan of thus marcbin^ipon Berlin 
is now universally considered qg one of toe 
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grandest or the combinations of his genius. Tie Caulaincourt approached the door ns the ushgr 
had carefully contemplated it in every possible entered. As ^ie Emperor read the pajfer, a 
point of view. His officers, however, were ex- faint smile passed over his countenance, ana he 
hausted by toil, and disheaijened by the defection said aloud, “ Come in, Caulaincourt.” 4 
of their friends, and by the overwhelming forces Th£ Emperor was lying upon a sofa. 0 A little 
in the midst of vfoom they were struggling, table stood oy his side covered with pnaps. His 
When the plan was communicated to them, there eyes w{,re dirp and vacant, and an expression of 
was a general expression of dissatisfaction. They profound melancholy was spread over his fea- 

bwerc not prepared for so perilous an enterprise. “ 9 l “ — 

They complained loudly, and clamoured to be 
led back to the Rhine. These reiujujetrances, 
now heard for the first time, wouudeu the Em- Caulain<?o»irt approached him, anrl said, Em- 
peror deeply. 1 * The hour of adversity was 1 ploringly, “Sire, this state of mind will kill you.” 
darkening around him, and his long-tried friends Napoleon made no reply, hut by a gesture 
began to fail in their fidelity. seemed to say, “It matters not." 

“There was something,” says Caubiincourt, Caulaincourt, trying to frame an apology for 
“ very odrous in insurrection thus excited by the remonstrances of the generals, said — 
unmerited misfortune. I was in the Emperor's “ Sire, tho representations which have boca 
saloon when the officers of bis stall came to made to you are submitted for your iN^jo&y’s 
implore him *o abandon his design on Berlin, consideration.” C 

and march bahk to Loipsic. It was an exceed- Napoleon fixed his languid eyes upon CY*u- 
ingty* distressing scene. None but those whg j laUcnurt, and suid — 

knew the Emperor us I know him can form any j “You arc not under this ddusio" 1 ”,il:iin- 
idca of what he suffered. *The subject was j court? No, it cannot he. You mu*, ‘n. iware 
opened^by a marshal of France. I will not i of the fatal result of tufa spirit of iu^j.ionlina* 
name iiim. Ilia existence has since been , tion. It mu t l>e followed by fearful mid in- 
poisoned by cruel regret. After he had spoken, calculable ‘frequences. When bayonets tin- 
several others delivered, their opiuions.” j liberate, power escape* from t'.«* secure of the 

The Emperor listened in silence to their rc - sovereign. 1 see gi owing up armir < a q>irit 
monstrances. Tlie flush of his cheek and tho j of inertness more dangerous than pomi’.vh revolt, 
fire of his eye alone betrayed the intensity of A bund 1 generals in open in* m'mu could 
his emotions, llo had sufficient control over not embarrass m»*. Mv troops , nut down 
himself to refrain from any expression o£ resent- the fiorcest rebellion. They do ncK jie — they 
merit. When they lmd concluded, ho replied obey; unbare willing to follow me to tlic farthest 
with calmness and dignity, though au unusual extremity of the oprth. But in the critical cir- 
tremor was observable in his voice — cumslances in which wc are at present placed, 

“ I have maturely reflected on my plans, and it is a matter of life or death to the country that 
have weighed the defection of Bavaria in the a good understanding should exist bctween#ho 
bulanco of circumstance j adverse to our interests, leaders of the army and myself. Distrust and 
I am ponvinced'of the advantage of marching on hesitation will bring about ^>ur destruction raoro 
Berlin. A retrograde movement, in tho circurn- speedily than the swords of the Allies.” 
stances in which <*ve are placed, will be attended Tho Empercr ro*e from the sofa, walked two 
by disastrous ‘'consequences. Those who oppose or three times up and down the floor, slowly and 
my plan pre taking upon thorasolvcs a fearful thoughtfully, and thgn continued, as if speaking 
responsibility. I will consider what you have to himself, “ AU is lost ! I am mainly contending 
said, gentjpmen.” . against Fate. The French kpow not how to 

He then retired into his cabinet aloue. Hour bear reverses.” lie then threw himself again 
passed after hour, and yet ho did not make his upoe the sofa, and was absorbed in reverie, 
appearance, and no one was admitted to his The morning dawned, and another day of 
solitude. Caulaincourt at last became anxious, painful suspense lingered away. The ombar- 
and walked up .and down the saloon adjoining rassment of the Emperor was distressing in the 
the cabinet hesitating what to do. It was a extreme. He could not execute his bold march 
cold, dark, and stormy sight. The c wind upon Berlin without the most energetic and 
shrieked around tho towers, and howled through corrlial co-operation of his generals. A retreat 
tho corridors of the gloomy castle of Dubcn, towards the Rhino would, in his judgment, 
rattling^tho windows in their antique leaden almost certainly secure the min of the array and 
frames. was a melancholy hour, and sadness of France. At length he oame to a decision, 
oppressed all hearts. Night advai^ed, and still The agitation* of his mind was now over. He 
tlie Emperor remained in the solitbde of hfa was c4m, firm, determined, as ho made up bis 
cabinet, and the uproar of the e^ments alone mind to return to Leipsic, and struggle heroi- 
disturbed the silence of the scene. Caulaincourt cfally till the last. 

at last tore a leaf from his memorandum-book,! TViflb prophetic solemnity he said to Catxlain-* 

and wrote with a pencil, “ I am here ; atoll your! courts f 

Majesty be pleased to see me?” Sunfnoning *• Fate marks the fall of nations.’* 

an usher, lie directed him to enter the Emperor's “ But, sire,” said Caulaincourt, “ the will of a 

apartment, apd give him the slip of paper, people may counterbalance the decree of Fate/* 


lures, ^n a siaie oi nervous agnation, ne r-*- 
! consciously took un and threw down the objects 
! which wcx3 before him. ^ 
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Yes,” Napoleon replied ; ‘‘ btjfc that will has Among the prisoners takentby the French was 
net l^en shown. Bear this in mind, Oaulain- Count Merfield, who, in former years, had been 
court I Let not the French invoke maledictions senf to Napoleon's head-quarters at Lcoben to 
on my memory. May they who have urged implore, in behalf of Austria, the cessation of 
this movement not have Te^on to repent hostilities. Napoleon had, on that occasion. 

Orders were immed&tely given far the retreat treated Francis with extraordinary magna* 
of the army. On the evening of the 15th of] nimity. He now caused Merfield to bcTbrought 
October be had assembled his smcAl but valiant to his tent,* liberated him on his parole, and 
band around the walls of I*ipsi<fi On the same made him bearer of a message to the Allies, 
evening, the Allies, pouring in from 41 quar- soliciting on armistice. * 

ters, had encirclpd the city with their enormous Napoleon conversed with the utmost frankness 
host of three hundred and fifty th'oqland men. with the Austrian general, and expressed how 
During the night the sentinefs of the hostile deeply he was disappointed and founded that 
armies were posted within mu&ket-sliot of each his father-in-law should take up* arms against 
oiler. With such a vast superiority of numbers, him. 

the Allies were confident of success. The “ Our political alliance/* said he, “ is broken 
Fr». ch troops, however, though outnumbered up, but between your master and me there is an- 
tlireo to one, and though they had but six hun- other bond, which is indissoluble. That it is 
dredjijces of artillery to repel the assault of a which I invpke; for I shall always place confi- 
thousand, still, accustomed to victory, whenever dence in the regard of my father-in-law. I shall 
Xapolej’ vas^escnl, yielded to no despondency, never cease to appeal to him l*om all that 
The passed the night in surveying thq passes here. You seo how they attack me* and 

irtv e the Allies were range in issufbg Bow I defend myself.” 

.»rii. l-j; to ..is marSinu. ..nd generals, in visiting In reference to fche peril with which Europe 
.rli'ifi, oats of his arm;* in ,>er and i” din- was threatened by the despotic power qf Russia, 
’ngpagb'N to finrl ■*>.'. iunmis as had not Napoleon said — • 

.veil tin n. The ... v, . a roused to “ 1« or Austria to gain at tlie expense of Franco, 
Hhi.Nii.-ni ‘‘is presence •.«» wor*\. of is to low). Reflect on it, general. It is neither 
■ i.eoaru c»r j Austria, nor Prussia, nor Franco, singly, that 

lfc V". i < .< enemy.' sai-1 N;q on. j\ ill bo able to arrest, on the Vistula, the inun- 
•■Fwmu * V' 11 * would die ra. r than >eo dutiou of n people half ncmade, essentially con- 
Fhp di* jnourcd.” quering, and whose dominions extend from this 

“Wxi swi \ v it/* the soldiery responded, and to China.” 
cries *>f ‘ Vive 1 Rmpercur!” resounded through In conclusion, ho stliil — “Depart on your 
the camp, and foil in prolonged echoed upon tho honourable mission of peacemaker. Should 
cars of the astonished foe. your efforts bo crowned with success, you will 

Napoleon was fully consc^us of tho fearful secure tho affection and gratitude of a great 
odds against which ho was to contend. The nation. Tho FrSnch people, as will as myself, 
hurried manner in which ho issued his corn- earnestly wish for pcaeo. I am willing to make 
round* alone indicate^ the disturbed stafco of his great sacrifices for this and. If be refilled, wo 
mind. will defend the inviolability of our territory to 

“ While pointing out to me," says Caulain- tho last drop of blood. Tho French have 
court, “ the plan which he had traced, the Em- already shown that they knoW # l^pw to defend 
peror said, * There are no scientific combinations their country against foreign invaders. Adieu, 
which enn compensate, oi#thU point, for tho general! When, on my entreaty, y<fU mention 
thinness of our Squares. Wo shall be over* t he word armistice to the two Emperors, I 
powered by mere numbers. One hundred and doubt not that tho voice that strikeswheir care 
twenty-five thousand men against three hun* will awaken tlie most itnpros&ivo recollections. '* 
fired and fifty thousand, and this in a pitflied Francis, Alexander, and Frederick William 
battle! Well, they would have it thus !* This had all been in the power of Napoleon. He liad 
phrase, which he repeated for the second time in treated thcm^especinlly the two former, with a 
a tone of despair, rang in my ears like a sentence generosity which lmd excited the surprise of all 
of death.” * Europe. But now that disasters were thicken- 

At nine o’clock in the roomingV the 16th of ing awmnd their magnanimous foe, they would 
October, the terrible battle of Leipsle com* not treat him witlf ordinary courtesy. They did 
menccd. The awful battle raged with unabated not condescend even to return an answer to the 
fury hour after hour, through the morning and application for an armistice. • m 

through the afternoon, till the lurid sun went “The allied sovereigns,” says Alison, 11 wero 
uown veiled in the clouds of war. Struggling too well aw;#e of the advantages of their aitua- 
against such odds, a decisive victory was im- tion either to fall into the snare which Napoleon 
possible. . * # had laid forOfchem, by sending back Merfield 

“It required thunderbolts,** said Ndpbleoit, with proposals for an armistice, or to throw 
™ to enable us to conquer such masses.** • giiem away by precipitating their attack before 
The Allies, during the day, lost twenty »their viiole force had come up. Under pre- 
thousand men. . Tho loss of the PreudL pro- tence, (erefore, of referring the proposals to 
tecW by their redoubts, was mvm less, the Emperor of Austria, Schwartzenberg eluded 
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them altogether, andrno answer was returned to The Emperqr took the hand of his faithful 
them till after the Frenoh had recrossed the and sympathizing friend, and pressing it ffebl/, 
Rhine/’ • said, “It is nothing; I shall soon be better. 

During the 17th the battle was not renewed. Take care that no one enters.” 

The Allies, though outmffabering the .French “ I .was in an agony of glarm," says tfaulain- 
three to f one. rendered cautious by the heroic court, “ at sefing the Emperor in thia^aad condi- 
resiatanc© which Napoleon had presented, were tion. The enemy was pressing on all sides, 
waiting for Bemadotta, who, with 'a powerful The fab of thousands who were on the field of 
Reinforcement of sixty thousand troops, was battle hung on the fAe of Napoleon. I offered 
'hurrying to lend his aid in the slaughter of bis up to Hd&ven one of those tacit prayers to whidh 
countrymen. Napoleon did not renew the con- no language can 9 give adcqiAte expression, 
flict, as he hoped the Allies were deliberating After a little integral, the Empeitur, though still 
upon the proposal for a cessation of hostilities, breathing with difficulty, said, * I feel somewhat 
He, however, ‘devoted the whole day in pi*e- better, ray dear, Caulainoourt/ He took my arm, 
paring for the worst. He seemed Jhcapable of and walked two or throe times slowly up and 
fatigue, as, regardless of food and sleep, he down the tent His countenance gradually re- 
directed every movement in person. sumed its wonted animation. Half tin nour 

At nigfft he returned to his tent in a painful after this serious fit of sickness, the Emperor was 
state of agitation, anxiously looking for the surrounded by his staff, and was giving orfers 
return of General Merfield. Tlie unspeakable and despatching messages to thtyiifferent corn- 
magnitude of fee interests at stake overwhelmed manders of corps. Day was beginning to dawn, 
the soul of tho Emperor. There rose before him anrLthe carnage was about to recommTv^e.” 
the vision of another day of merciless slaughter, *1 As Napoleon mounted his l«r>rse, he said to liis 


the possible annihilation of his army by resistless j escort, “ This day will resolve a great question, 
numbers, th® overthrow of the independence of j The destiny of France is about to be decided on 
France,# and of all the free governments of the field of Lcipsic. Should we be victorious, 
Europe, and his own personal ruin. IIo was ail our misfortunes may yet be repaired. Should 
also worn down with sleeplessness and exhaus- we be conquered, it is impossible to foresee what 
tion, and was sick and in pain. He could not may be tho consequences of our defeat/ 1 
conceal his ■ anxiety, which increased every . As the ran rose in the cloudless sky, the whole 
moment. His features were contracted, and his allied army was put in motion. The spectacle 
countenance lividly pale. Ho threw himself now presented from the steeples of Leipsic was 
into on *easy-chair which stood at the further awful in its sublimity. As far as the eye could 
ond of the tent, and, placing his hand upou his extend in^very direction, the dense columns of 
stomach, where the fatal disease was probably the Allies, m multitudes which seemed innumer- 
commencing its ravages, said, languidly — able, were advancing upon the city. Tho clan- 

“i 1 feel very ill. My mind bears up, but my gour of martial bands, the neighing of horses, 
body fails.’* tbe gleam of polished armour in the bright rays 

Caulainoourt, was alarmed, niut exclaimed, of the morning sun, and the confused murmur 
hurrying toward^ the dom-, “I will send for your of tlio interminable host, presented a spectacle 
physician, Ivan/’ of the pagoantry of war which has never been 

“ No l no !” the Emperoos^replied, *• I desire surpassed. A mass of nearly five hundred 
that you do nit^ahe tent of a sovereign is as thousand men, armed with the* most terrible 
transparent as glass. I must bo up, to see that instruments of destruction which huraaningenuity 
every one lflfat his post/’ could create, were coventrating in a circle but 

II Sire,” said Caulaincourt, taking tho burning a few leagues in extent. 

hands of the Emperor in his own, “I implore you Soon, louder than ten thousand thunders, the 
to lie down and take some rest. Lie down, I en- nppajjing roar of the battle commenced. A day 
treat you/’ • of tumult, blood, and woe ensued. The French 

II I cannot/’ said the Emperor. u A sick sol- could oppose to their foes but abont one hundred 

dier would receive a hospital order ; but I— I thousand men. The Allies, throe hundred and 
cannot share tho indulgence which would be fifty thousand strong, were rushing upon them, 
granted to tho poor soldier.” Napoleon, reckless of danger, was moving 

“ As he uttered these words,” says Cadlain- through clouds of smoke and over heaps of the 
court, “ he heaved a deep siglf, and his head slain, from place to place, with such rapidity 
sank languidly on his bosom. This scene will that it was extremely difficult for bis escort to 
never be effaced from my memory. The recol- , follow him. He seemed to bear a charmed life ; 
lection of it inspired mo with courage in those for while othere were continually faffing at his 
subsequent hours when all was im pferably lost, side, he escaped unharmed. “ Daring the whole 
During those terrible scenes, when my energy of this eventful day,” says Sir Walter Scott, “in 
was nearly exhausted,* when my resolution was wkich be might be said to fight less for victory 
on tho p6int of yielding in the struggle with than for safety, this wonderful man continued 
despondency, I thought of Napoleon^mi tho fialm, decided, collected, and supported his di- 
night of the 17th of October. How tnvfld my famished and broken squadrons m their valiant 
own sufferings appeared in comparison with defence u with a presence of mind and courage 
tnose of the noble victim.” as determined as he bad so often exhibited in 


ft* 
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dlreotiifg the tide of onward victory. Perhaps hit of ammunition, in the presence of three huudrcd 
military talents were more to her admired when and fifty thousand men flushed with success, 
thus contending at once against fortune and the A council of war was immediately convened, 
superiority of numbers, than in the most distin* Imagination cannot paint a mere melancholy 
mkimi&i his victories whan the fiokle gpddws scene. The awfhl Uhroar of battle had ceased, 
fought on his side/* * ♦ 1 e and nothing disturbed the alienee of the night 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, in the very but the waiibf anguish which ascended from the 
hottest of the battle, Bemadotte vtos adyndng wounded and the tying oyer the extended Held, 
with a combined corps of Ssredef, Russians, and The whole circumference of the horizon, blazing 
Prussians against his old companion fci arms, with the bivouac fires of the enemy, indicated * 
Marshal Key, who was defending an important the apparent hopelessness of the condition of the 
post with some^French and Saxon and French. They had no reserves to bring into 

the cavalry of Wnrtemberg. 11 will be remem- action, no reinforcements to cxpgct, and their 
bored that, at the battle of Wagram, Bemadotte grand park of ammunition was at Torgau, fifty 
had command of the Saxon contingent force, and miles distant. The marshals and generals of 
that Napoleon reproved him for commending Napoleon, in silence and dejection, gathered 
them at the expense of the rest of the army, around him. Thore was little to be said, as no 
Suddenly the whole Saxon corps, together with one, in this dreadful emergency, Vbntuifd to give 
the cavalry of Wurtembeig, twelve thousand any decisive counsel. In tho midst of the con- 
medl taking with them forty guns and all their ference, Napoleon, utterly overcome by fatigue, 
ammunition ^xa equipments, abandoned their fell asleep m his chair. His artfi were negli- 
post and 'u<fed over to the lines of Bernadotte. gently folded, and his head fell upon his breast. 
As they iffirod, they turned the muzzles of tlifir m, in the oblivion of slumber, his spirit found a 
guns against the french lines, and poured into momentary respite/rom care and anguish. Hie 
tho bosoms of their former comrades a point- officers, commiserating his wpos, gazet^ sadly on 
blank discharge. “ The allied troops/* says him in profound silonce. At the ond ofe fifteen 
Alison, “excited to the greatest degree by these minutes he awoke, and, casting a look of astonish- 
fUvourable circamstancos, now pressed forward mont on the circle around him, exclaimed, “Am 
at all points to encircle the enemy/' I awake, or is it a dream ? * 

While these infamous deserters were ^received Napoleon uttered not a word of reproach to 

by the Allies with shouts of exultation, Key, add to the anguish of those who, by refusing to 
left defenceless, was compelled to retreat. An march upon Berlin, had brought upoa tho army 
aid-do-camp was despatched to Napoleon with this awful disaster. All his tireless energies were 
the intelligence of this disastrous event. The aronscu Vnow to extricate his troops with tho 
Emperor reined in his horse, and for ft moment same alacrity as if his own counsels had prevailed. 
*at motionless as a statue, stunned by the blow. On what page has history recorded an act of 
Then raising his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed, higher magnanimity ? In one hour the cxhaJj#M 
as if appealing to God for justice, 14 Infamous!" soldiers, hungry afid bleeding, were* n the march. 
But not auother word was wasted— not toother urging tho desperate retreat, 
moment was lost ip useless repining*. He Eeipsic, containing about forty thousand in- 
promptly placed himself at the head of a corps habitants, was situated in a large and fertile plain, 
of bis guard, and hastened to the menaced point There was but one tjfylge across the Itivor E later 
The French soldiers were so indignant at this by which the French could retifq. # At this point 
unheard-of perfidy, that they fell with such there was witnessed a scone of tho most awful 
vehemence upon the corps Bemadotte, with confusion, as, in the darkness of the*night, in- 
their traitorous toies, as to force them into a fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the pon- 
tumultnous retreat. Shouting “Vive l’Em- dorous and lumbering machinery of was, crowded 
pereur r “ Heath to tho Saxons!” they plunged, and choked tho narrow passage. Napoleon passed 
with resistless fury, into the enemy’s ranks, most of the night tin superintending in person 
Thus all the day the conflict raged. The the perilous retreat. The camp fires were re- 
French, with almost superhuman exertions and plenwbed au^kept blazing to decoive the foe* 
courage, everywhere heat back their assailants. Marmont ai\d Ney were charged to protect the 
Night at last came, and threw its silenctf and flanks of the retiring columns. To Macdonald 
its gloom over the scene of blood and misery, was assigned the arduous command of the rear- 
Both armies were utterl y ex hausted by this long guard. * 

and dreadful struggle. With an unyielding spirit During the carnage of the preceding day. No* 
Napoleon resolved to rwmwfib® battle on the foi poison, on the field of battle, had revrafod the 
■ lowing day. He Issued the nmmtyw&m, and heroism of Ponistowski with a marshal s baton* 
retired to liis tent to arrange his plait of aettoa He now caJWl the noble Pole before him, tod 
Bqt at seven o'clock he received the appalling said- 

tidings that there was not mM&m C u Prince, tosyou I assign the defeated Of the 

left to sustain the action for twti hours* B$s mg southern faubourg/* * r 

Che battles of the IGtfi and the 18th, tythtffeoi # “ Sire/' answered tho marshal, “ X fegnhat t 

two hundred and twtoisy thousand have tocftltw eddiers left. 19 

been expended. Retreat*** towlnevimie} ft 14 Well** replied the Emperor, sadfyfet firmly 

cetraat of one hundred ttotod femts “but you will defend ft with those yott hare r 
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41 Doubt it not, 1 ’ rejoined the beroicPrinoe ; sentfiTMmte of /iffoction and sympathy, he pro- 
•* we are ail ready ty> die for your Majesty.” > Jdhged the conversation till a brisk cannonade b<s- 
During the wholeidgbt the French anpy Vas fotoijra^ye# rates of the city proved the imrai- 
de filing along tho narrow bridge. AH the streets' hOhi dcnger that his retreat would be cut off. 
of the city leading to that fmssttge Were ‘crowded The alarmed !^r the safety of hit guest, 
with a prodigious throng of men* horses; and urged the Eftperor, without delay, to nfouut his 
waggons. In the firfct grey of the morning the hone rind depart. * 

Allies detected the retreat if the Ffendb. The “ Yifci have <^>ne all that could be done/' ho 
f peal of bugles ' and the thunder of artillery in- said, “and it is carrying your generosity too far 
stantly roused .the whole hostile army. They torisk^bur personal safety in-order to afford us 
sprang toanns, and rushed, With shouts of exulta- a fewaadjfional moments of cortolntion.” 
tioa, upon their comparatively defenceless foe. Napoleon Was .deeply affected* He lmd been 

But the wise* precautions which Napoleon had betrayed by so many, that his heart clung to 
adopted Still held them at bay. those friends who remained faithful. He still 

Napoleon was anxious to save the unhappy lingered, reluctant, to depart. At last, the rattle 
city of Leipdo from the horrors of a battle in its of musketry, drawing nearer and nearer, showed 
streets between the rear-gourd of the French and the rapid approach of the Allies. Tho Queen 
the advance-guard of the Allies. Such a conflict and the Princess Augusta now united with tears 
would necessarily be attended with every con- in imploring the Bmperor to consult his "wn 
ceivahle brutality, with the conflagration of safety. Reluctantly, Napoleon yielded, 
dwellings, anct with the carnage of peaceful in- “ 1 would not leave you,’* suid he, “ but that I 
habitants/ He resolved to appeal in their behalf negceive'thafc niy presence increases J '>jr alarms, 
to the mercy of the Allies, and sent u flag I will insist no longer. ljpceivo my adioux. 
truce, with proposals to spare* the town. “But When her power shall return, Franco will repay 
when,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ were victorious you tho debt of gratitude which I have con- 
generak prevented from prosecuting military ad- tracted.” 

vantages by the mere considerntions of humanity? The Emperor then descended to the gates of 

Napoleon, on his side, was urged to set lire to the palace, accompanied by Frederick Augustus, 
the suburbs to check the progress of the Allies The two monarchs there v in a Anal embrace, 
on his rear-guard. As this, however, must have took leave of each other, never to meet again, 
occasioned a most extensive scone of misery, Napoleon mounted his horse, and, addressing a 
Bonaparte generously refused to give Buch a few noble words to the King’s body-guard who 
dreadful Older.” , lmd been in his service, discharged them from all 

“The Emperor,” saysNorvin, “wished to save future obligations to him, and exhorted them to 
the unhappy city from the horrors with which it watch over the safety of their own sovereign and 
was.menaced. By his orders a deputation was his family. lie then directed his course to the 
sen|ko intercede for Leipeic. 'fhesc demands of nearest gate which led to the bridge. But the 
humanity were haughtily rejected by tho Allies. streetB were so encumbered- with a prodigious 
♦Let Leipsic perish!’ such was ihft response of crowd of horsemen; carriages, and foot soldiers, 
the combined sovereigns? Napoleon, as generous that the Emperor could: not force his passage 
in adversity as in prosperity, was more humane through them. He was compelled to retrace his 
towards a German city tkui were those who steps, and, passing through the centre of tho 
called themsokv the ‘ saviours of Germany.* *’ city, issued by a gat8 on the opposite side, while 
And this is the man whom tho Allies havostig- tho bullets of the enemy were falling thickly 
matlzed a? a bloodthirsty monster ! lie ordered around him. Ridh% along the boulevards, he 
the cjity to be protected, though by so doing he made tho entire circuit of the efty, till be arrived 
vastly incVeased the peril with which he was at the suburb near the head of the bridge. Here 
already overwhelmed; and lie did this, notwith- ngajp he encountered such an accumulation of 
standing rite Saxon army hftd abandoned him, baggage-waggons, artillcry-wdggcnS, and the 
and the Royalists were already firing from the tumnltuous host of the retreating army, that 
windows upon his retreating troop* further advance was impossible In this emer- 

While the bolls and shells of tho Allies were gency, a friendly citizen conducted him into a 
thickly falling in the streets of Leipsic in the garden through a narrow lane, and led him by a 
gloom of the morning, Ndpoleon entered the city circuitous route to the hen d of the bridge. Thus 
and held hisfrdul Interview frith the King of narrowly he effected his escape. 

Saxony, who had ! oocompanied him from Dresden. The great stone bridge of tho Blitter, across 
It whs ^melancholy and a sublime parting of which the disordered mate of the' French army 
tw6 friend# endeared to each other by the noblest were crowding, had boon mined. 1 ; Many .barrels 
ties of friendship. Tho aged King, waving heard of gunpowder were , placed beneath its arches, 
of the infamous conduct of his army, was over- Colonel.Montforfcbad Orders to apply the torch tho 
whelmed Vith anguish. NapoleAn, forgetting moment the lastofflte Frentfnri^i had passed, 
his own woes, Chdjsavoured to assuage the grief in order to wrest the enemy., 

of his faithful ally! Napoleon was rad^fc calm.1 Montfori, instead 6f sSwdiag 'fid. .this most im- 
He expressed sincere regret that he vlri thus^ portant daiy hhttseif f t° a 

compelled 4o leave the King In' the midftof hls corporcl mfafcroitm ■ Nspoi^on-iiad hardly 
triumphant onomies. In the utterance of these crosaed the bridgt ese,rim &ned troops, in locust 
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legions, were pouring fete Leips^, _ 
beavdhs with their exultant thpate 
all opposition befbro them* The “ “*■ 
tally retired, bravely fapwpfo 
ground •against overvtftSqdiig 
enormous mass of soldiers, ind w«ggmt£ 
description, were now crowding t$e bridge fit 
awfhl confusion* The bullets met cannon-baHa 
of the Allies fell like heU^ones into tijis sinks* 

The corporal, losihg ids presence oFtrnnd in 
this scene of cdfoege and tdmnh, applied the 
fatal torch. With a frightful, explosion, the 
bridge was thrown Into the air* Twenty-five 
thousand of the French army, with two hundred 
pieces of cannon and several hundred baggage- 
waggons, were thus cur of from the mambody, 
without any possibility either of defence or re- 
treat A cry of honor burst from those who 
wcrWneir the chasm opened before them. The 
inoung masses 4>ebind could not at once be 
atoppt d, andjbousands of men and horses, with 
< annon ai 1 waggons, were crowded into the dqpp 
stream, presenting ie scene of horror and destruc- 
tion which the passage of the Beresina hardly 
paralleled. 

ihe French troops thus cat off, in despair broke 
and fled in all directions. Macdonald spurred 
his horse into the fiver, And saved himself by 
swimming Pomatowskl, farther in the fear, and 
almost surrounded by the enemy, when he heard 
the fearful explosion, drew his sword, and ex 
claimed to the officers around him — 

1 G< ntlemen, it now becomes us to die with 
honour * * # 

With his little bond he dashed into the midst 
of the enemy's troops, and cut a passage thiough. 
Fai it and bleeding, with one arm shattered by a 
bullet, he reached the River Plaisse, a small 
stream which it was necessary to cross before* he 
reached the Sister. He plunged Into the water 
while lus pursuers were close after him. # His ex- 
hausted horse sank beneath his weight^ and was 
swept down the stream, The heroic marshal, 
however, attained the opposite shore, and there, 
fainting through jptigue analogs of blood, with 
the bullets of his pursuers whistling around him, 
he with difficulty mounted another cnarger which 
be found upon the hunk, whose rider hid fatten*] 
Spurring rapidly ariose a narrow space of ground 
swept by a storm of shot, he phmged bolafy into 
the Elster. Thd thrift bore him safely across $ 
but, in endtyyqnx^ to ttoaggle up the •pre- 
cipitous bank, he few bask utoonjiis wounded, 
bleeding, exhausted rider, <end Fbmatuwtki sank 
to rise no more* Thu# died this noble t*bta 
His body wae Upon thes&eem * 
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exovere the memory of this illnstr one 
* to Wtanta respect him for his vir- 
MWsefer* In Napoleon he farad 
I and be loved the Emperor with 
to, ft# fought by Napoleon's 
— /Which nmr watered, -because 
m Naftocm was tttuggUag in the 

holy ctoe o£ pepnhSk rigfti It was this con- 
victim* which enabled the Emperor to gather , 
around him, and to bind to him in indissoluble 
ties, many of the noblest spirits Of Europe. If Na- 
poleon is to be consigned to the grave of infamy, 
he m&tbe accompanied there by ^ east retinue 
of the most' illustrious men earth baa known. 
The verdict which condemns Napoleon mustalso 
condemn Poniatowski, Besmbres, Duroc* Qdsoix, 
Eugfetie, Maodonaldi Caulaincourt, Nay* tonnes, 
and a host of others, who, with deatbk^ affec- 
tion, espoused the cause he advocated* This is 
making infamy reputable* x 

The victorious Allies now as&mbled, with 
shouts of exultation, in the gredt square of 
fieipsic. No peu can describe the horrible scene 
which the interior of the city presented. The 
streets were filled with heaps of the dying and of 
the dead — not merely of combatants, <tmt of 
peaceful citizens, aged men, women, and children* 
The houses were shattered and blown Into Aug- 
ments by the terrific cannonade* Many parts oi 
the city presented but a pile of smouldering 
ruins. Bi oken caissons, baggage-waggons, guns, 
and all the rtMtenel of war, weMrirawed in 
ruin aipund Mangled horses, ftfememtoed 
limbs, and pools of blood polluted the pavements. 

The Emperors of Russia and Autom, with the 
King of Prussia accompanied bv a ttttgnibCBnf 
suite, and deafening the city wlth,torton note# 
of triumph, entered by the southern barrier* AS 
the samo mdment. Bernadotte, also surrounded 
by war's most exultant pageant, aentered by the 
eastern gates. Ihe Royalist party in Lripsic, 
who lyould regain opulence and power by the 
overthrow of the popular party, •received the 
Allies with every demonstration of jovv 
The friends of reform retired in silence and 
anguish to their dwellings, or abandoned their 
homes and accompanied the retreating army, to 
escape persecution, imprisonment, and death, (n 
the explosions of • artillery “■* 
ringing from the steeples, an 

t&l music, tley heard the 

liberty. Their great friend, whd, With hemisni 
unexampled, had so long held at bay aft. the 
despot* of Europe, was at lari struck down* 
Germany was again delivered ovet; tatfod 
end foot, to Russian, and ProScan, jto&Au 
bhsoldtum. Beneath that : 
fee nations still Ifo entl 
should thusf Hr a tune, tovaprifeH 
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Tbo allied kingiP, who rested their claims to 
the throne on the doctrine of divine right, ^on- 
descended to forget the plebeian drrgin of Berna- 
dotte, since they stood in need of those services 
which he was both able and willing to render 
them. «Bufe BornnAotte himself admits that he 
was in an uncomfortable posiiion^ and he no 
longer wished to participate in the slaughter of 
his countrymen. He was therefore soon removed 
from the camp of the Allies, and was intrusted 
with an important distant command. 

In the meantime, Napoleon, with his shattered 
army, contiifted bis retreat rapidly towai^U Er- 
furtb, which was about a hundred miles* from 
Leipsic. The Allies, to throw reproach upon his 
honourable name, shamefully circulated through 
JEuropeWhe charge that Napoleon, immediately 
on crossing the firidg*. had ordered it to be blown 
op, willing to MM'iirc his own escape at the ex- 
pense of thru lives of his friends. A story so 
confidently a^rred wan generally believed, and 
Nnjlbleon w:is represented as a monster of mong- 
ncss arid M'ltishn*'**: and it was thought that 
some magical arts must have been practised upon 
the Frenth soldiers to induce them to >ove, as 
they iSanifestlv did love, one thus deserving onl / 
detestation. The accusation wus subsequent 5 / 
proved to be false. It has now, with a tin usund 
similar charges, passed into oblivion. Th? effect, 
liowevcr, of these calumnies still remains upon 
many minds. 

Oa the day following the retreat, the French 
army, dejected but still firm and determined, 
passed over the plains of Luty.cn, whore, but five 
months before, they had obtained so decisive a 
victory. The Allies had now crossed the river, 
and were vig&rotisl v pressing t We pursuit. lu five 
days Napoleon reached Erlurth. , Hero Murat, 
seeing clearly that the f ansa ol the Emperor wus 
declaring, and ffutf, in the overthrow of the French 
Empire, the crown of Naples would also be 
wrested from hie»brow, entered into secret nego- 
tiations with^Hfe Allies, engaging, if they would 
support him on his throne, that he would abandon 
Napoleon and attach himself to their cause. He 
deemed ljapoleon utterly ruined, and, from the 
wreck of the fortunes of his master, with an 
ignoble spirit, lie wished to ^icure wlmt he could 
for himself. Under preteuce, therefore, of going 
to liis own dominions to obtain reinforcements, 
lie nbundoued the Emperor and departed for 
Naples. 

Murat, though a fearless ewordsmanf and a 
«inan capable of sudden and heroic impulses, was 


Honors, restituted the trophies daring the three dsys of 
buttle, in which the loss of the French was upwards 
«>f sixty thousand men. The loss of th^Allles was also 
immense; ft am minted to nearly HgnRjon hundred 
officers and forty-one thousand private soldiers, killed 
anr! wounded in the three days’ combi*. A prodigious 
bh orifice, but which, great as it is, humanity has no 
cause to regret, for it delivered Europe from French 
bowlngo, and the world from revolutionary aggression 
In such phrase do the Allies record the triumpn s of their*, 
cause. Rusaftm and Austrian bondage they call f#«rfy, 
und renublftan equality ia stigmatised a a revmttiionaty 
Ufgretsion* • 


not A man of *lo r fy spirit. Napoleon fully appre- 
ciated his excellences and his defects, fie had 
not forgotten Murat’s base abandonment of his 
post on the Vistula. He fully understood the 
object of the King of Naples in hi* present move* 
ment{ but the characteristic spirit t or the Em- 
peror woul^ not permit him, in the hour of ap- 
proaching ruin* to solicit others to share his fall. 
When Murat called a to take leave, Napoleon re- 
ceived him kindly. Ho uttered not a word of 
reproach Astificd hf* wounded filings, and sadly, 
yet affectionately, embraced hi$ brother-in-law, 
with the full assurance that they would never 
meet again. It proved to be their last interview. 
Murat went over to the Allies, and thus prevented 
Eugene from marching from Italy to assist Napo- 
leon. Murat is not, perhaps severely to be 
blamed. He was an impulsive man, of shallow 
intellect and of dihtted heart, and, by mituA*, in- 
capacitated for any noble deed bf self-sacrifice. 

On tiio 1 1 tli of January, 1814*, a treaty wu* 
signed between the Allies and Mufht. By tin'- 
treaty Murat eiign»jred to fmaiUli thirtv tie ir* mi 
men *o o-opcruv v .‘h sixty thousand lu imi 
by Ai.st in Murat, taking command c*f tun 
army o* niiu > t;i inland troops, made an «1 f ■ ;k 
upon th" , mere;. , l ingerie Beauliuruius, at Mu 
mid . us T . 'evented him from moving to the s 
of tin. I.mj * rnr. lot this act, which must evo» 
rnnaMi j . i , i jlible stain uj the charaetci of 
Murat ri -d Bowers guaranteed to him and 
hi- licit- , .* t *vp‘. of ''ivplfis, which guaraiiten 
ibev sc pumtiy ,*erbtiiously violated. The 
Ihirij pieces o*' silver wore never paid. 

We do but give utterance to the general ad- 
mission even of Napoleon’s enemies when we say 
that the magnanimity ..Inch lie manifested during 
the whole of this dreadful crisis was such as has 
never beta surpassed. 

Napoleon bad with hint but eighty thousand 
men. Six hundred thousand were crowding 
fiercely in pursuit of him, to rush, like an inun- 
dating wave, into France. lie could no longer 
afford his friends any protection. Their attempt 
to protect him wotfm only result in their utter 
ruin. He called before him the troops of the 
various German contingents who still remained 
faithful, released *hem from all further obliga- 
tions to him, and, supplying them with money 
and provisions, permitted them to retire to 
their homes, where he knew they would be im- 
mediately compelled to turn their arms against 
him. m 

The King of Bavaria, as we havo before men- 
tioned, . had abandoned his alliance with Napo- 
leon, joined the coalition, and declared war 
against France. Though he did this tinder 
compulsion, still, by passing over to the enemy 
several weeks sooner than Napoleon had expected, 
be plunged the Emperor into extreme embarrass- 
ment The Bavarian army wa9 now marching, 
undeg the guidance of the Allies, to cut off the 
retreat of Abe French. There was, however, a 
corps of Bavarian troops stiff with Napoleon. 
They# had remained faithful to him, notwith- 
standing the defection of their sovereign. Na* 
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polwn assembled these soldiers, fcho were bound 
to obey their lawful government? addressed them 
In terms of gratitude for their fidelity, and dis* 
missed Jthcra to return to their King, wh$ would 
immediately be compelled to dirlet their arms 
Against the enfeebled bands of the French. He 
Addressed a letter to his former ally, Maximilian, 
in which ho wrote — • # 

, “ Bavaria having disloyally, and with (At notice, 
declared war agginst France, l might, yith justice, 
have detained jthese troops as prisoners of war ; 
but such a step would destroy the confidence 
which I wish the troops in my service to repose 
in me. I have, therefore, abstained from any act 
of retaliation.” • 

These soldiers were strongly attached to Najrt>- 
feon ; but. yielding to cruel necessity, they sor- 
rowfully retired from the French ranks. 

iftpolcon tlupi assembled the Polish troops, 
01 iu £.)V'» their option either to make peaco with 
,1 r allied srjltreigiis upon the best terms in their 
' >w v, ,>r to adhere to his broken fortunes. • 

TL ‘•o yaliunt Bofdiers, with entire unanimity, 

■ i r*'i.;ed ^ they would -bare the fate of the 

I; u ' ,i who, since tie. destruction ol th ir 
Mmtrv. L*.r ! tiered a word of svmpathy in thoir 
bu.r: 

A- Napoleon had been compelled lo weaken his 
/ • rc.cs in Spain, the popular cause was cflcutually 
-upprosed there. Colonel Napier kjivs— - 

"Lord Wellingtons victories had put an end 
t'' the intercourse between Joseph and the 
'pum.irciK who desired to make terms with tho 
Jr n ii'-li . imt the people, not losing hope, formed 
u strong anti-English party. The servile*, ex- 
tivnWy bigoted both in religion and politics, hud 
the whole body of the clergy on their side. 
Torse doctrines were comprised in two soutcncos 
—an absolute king; an intolerant church. The 
Liberals, supported and instigated by ail ardent 
innovators, by the commercial body and populace 
of < 'adiz, and taking as guides the revolutionary 
writings of the French philosophers, were hasten- 
ing onwards to a democracy without regard to 
.indent usages or feelings, and without practical 
ability to carry their theories into execution. 
Jealousy of England was common to sill, and 
I ultimo was used as a term of contempt. Pos- 
terity will scarcely believe that, when Lord Wei. 
ling. on was commencing the campaign of 181% 
the Cortes was with difficulty, and by threats 
r«tlif»r than reason, prevented from passing a 
law forbidding foreign troops to ehter a Spanish 
fortress.” 

Tn this conflict, England expended on her opera- 
tions more than 2,500,000,000 of francs. She 
subsidized Spain and Portugal witl^ millions be- 
sides, and maintained all the i armies, English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, with' her own 4 supplies 
of clothing, arras, and ammunition. She con- # 
stantly employed in the Peninsula from thirty 
fo seventy thousand British troops, in addition 
to the countless armies she raised ffom Spain 
and Portugal. Her naval squadron continually 
harassed the French, making descents' on the 
coasts. She left the bones of forty thousand 


Englishmen strewed over the plains and moun. 
tarns of the Peninsula. The number of natives 
who perished no tODgue can tell. Two hundred 
thousand of her adversaries were either killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners; and y<* all this 
time Napoleon was engaged with adversaries so 
much raorfl formidable, tlmt he could hardly turn 
a passing glance towards his foes in Spain* 
General Souk was left, with enfeebled forces, to 
resist as he could the Duke of Wellington. 

Most generously at St. Helena, Napoleon 
Apologised for the defection of hi* allies. “ To 
th«j|tt»nonr of human nature," he said, 41 and even 
to the honoflr of kings, I must once more declare, 
that never was more virtue manifested than amid 
the baseness which marked this period* I never, 
for a moment, had cause to complain, individually, 
of the princes, our allies. The good King of 
Saxony continued faithful to the liut. The. King 
of Bavaria loyally avowed to me tnat he was no 
longer his own master. The generosity of the 
4i iug of Wurtembcrg was particularly remarkable. 
The Prince of Biylen yielded only to force, and 
at the very last extremity. All, I must render 
tln'rn this justice, gave me due notices of the 
‘■tern that was gathering, in order that I might 
adopt tho necessary precautions; but, on the 
other hand, how odious was the conduct of subal- 
tern agents V Can military parade obliterate the 
infamy of the Saxons, who returned to ourranks 
for the purpose of destroying us ? Their treachery 
became proverbial among the troops, who still 
me the word Suxonner to designate a soldier 
who assassinates another. To crown all,, it was a 
Frenchman, a man for whom Fr6nch blood hud 
purchased a crown, a nursling o£ France, who 
gave the finishing stroke toonr disasters.” 

Napolwn remained at Erfurth two days re- 
organising his army, and then resumed his line 
of inarch. Swarms of Cossacks, savage irt^arb 
and in character. hu®g upon his rear, not daring 
to venture on any formidable attgek, yet harass- 
ing the army by incessant annoyances. Blucher, 
with a powerful force of Russians, Austrians, and 
Prussians, followed close behind, ready to avail 
himself of any opportunity to crush tUo retiring 
foe. Napoleon pressed resolutely on for fivo 
days, and, after safely traversing some two hun- 
dred miles, arrived, on tho 30th of October, at 
Haynaa. • 

Here the Bavarian government, active in its 
new alliance, and animated by those now in 
power, «who were hostile to France, had assembled 
an Army of sixty thousand Austrians and Bava- 
rians, strong in artillery and in cavalry, and had 
planted these forces in a formidable position, to 
cut off entirely the retreat of Napoleon. But 
the French. soldiers, indignant and desperate, 
rushed recklessly upon their batteries, ana, after 
a long and stnguinary battle, routed theta en- 
tirely. During this conflict, in which -thirty, 
thousand men, goaded by indignation and da* 
sptdr, ohsftged the intrenchments where sixty 
thousand were posted, Napoleon watfMUudously 
walking%ackward and forward on the highway* 
conversing with «Caulainco art. & bom-shell 
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fell, and buried itself 'in the soft earth, close by bad Dresden in tjieir possession seven days, having 
their side. Caulaincouri immediately placed hyn- ascertained all i|e weak points, and knowin^that 
self before the Emperor, to shield him with his there was not food to subsist its garrison for a 
own body from the effects of the explosion, single day, mocked St Cyr by saying that, if 
The Emperor, paying no regard to the shell, he wer£ dissatisfied wfoh tjiese terms, might 
continued his conversation. Fortunately, the return again to Dresden. By such jan act of 
bomb sank so deep in the moist ditch e tliat it did perfidy were thirty thousand men carried off into 
not burst c the prions of Austria. This fact may to some 

• The Allies lost in this battle ten thousand men seem incredible ; buf it is admitted, in all its 
in killed and wounded. 'The French troops then bald baseness, even by those historians who mo&t 
pressed rapidly forward, and in two days arrived earnestly jftcad tlifi cause of tfeo Allies. Sir 
at Frankfort. At five o’clock the next morning, Archibald Alison* though adding *to the romark 
tho 2nd of November, the army arrived at Slay- several ungenerous qualifications, says— 
ence. Napoleon remained there th^oe dnvsjre- “ In violating this convention, the allied 
organising his .troops, and making arrangements sovereigns did not imitate the honourable fidelity 
for defending tho passage of the Rhine from the with which Napoleon ob&rved the conditions of 
advancingdegions of the Allies. At fight o'clock the capitulation of Mantua, granted to Wurmsor 
at night on the 4th of November lie departed for iu lTDO’.” 

Paris, and at five o'clock in tho afternoon of the On the 29th of November, General Rapp, v:ho 
next day he arrived at St. Cloud. was in Dantzic, with fifteen thoiWnd men, one- 

It is said that Maria Louisa was in a state of half of whom were French and tl<e rest Ger- 
dreadful embarrassment. She almost dreaded to^ mafis, was also compelled by famine to surrender, 
see Napoleon, llcr father had treacherously “As in the case of Dresden,” says Sir Walter 
turned against her husband, Sind he was now Scott, “the sovereigns refused to ratify the stipu- 
m arching; with hostile armies, to invade France, lations, which provided for the return of tho 
As the** Emperor entered her apartment, she garrison to France, but made the commandant, 
threw herself into his arms, hung her head upon Rapp, the same proposal which had been mado 
his shoulder, and, bursting into a flood of tears, to the Marshal St. Cyr, which Rapp, in like 
was unable to articulate a syllable. Napoleon manner, declined. The detention of this garrison 
pressed her tenderly to his' bosom, soothed her must also bo recorded against the Allies as a 
with words of affection, and anxiously inquired breach of faith, which the temptation of di- 
for their idolized boy. The beautiful child was minishing the enemy’s forces cannot justify.’* 
brought in, and a touching scene of domestic In reference to this capitulation, General Rapp 
affection and grief ensued. Napoleon alone was himself s^ys — 

calm. He still cluug to hope, and endeavoured “ General Hondelet and Colonel Richemont 
to alleviate tlio anguish of his wife by the antici- went to the enemy’s camp and concluded a ca- 
pation of brighter dins. s pitulation, in which the power of returning to 

The victorious Allies, in the moantime, over- France was particularly guaranteed to us. A 
ran all Germany. All the States 'of the Con- part of tHe articles had been already executed ; 
federation oftlft Rhine were now arranged under tho Russian prisoners had been sent back, the 
their* standards. forts had been given up, when I learned that the 

“ The lesser Urinces,” enfa Sir Walter Scott, Emperor Alexander refused his ratification. Tho 
•'had no altdhfttive but to declare, as fast as Duke of Wurtemberg offered^me to put tilings in 
they could, their adherence to the same cause, their former condition. This was a mockery ; 
Their ministers thronged to the head-quarters of but what could we 8b? We had no more pro- 
the allied sovereigns, where they were admitted visions. It was necessary to fie resigned. He 
to peace \n& fraternity on the Rarne terms, managed things os he wished, and we took the 
namely, that each State should contribute, within road to Russia.*’ 

a certain period, a year’s income of their terri- With such perfidy was Napoleon ever assailed, 
tones and a contingent of soldiers doublo in How noble and magnanimous does liis character 
numbers to that formerly exacted by Bonaparte, appear when contrasted with that of the Allies ! 
for sustaining the good cause of the Alliance.” Rapidly, oqe after another of the garrisons 
St. Cyr, with thirty thousand men, was shut which Napoleon had left behind, numbering in 
up in Dresden. He was soon compelled, through all some eighty thousand men, fell into the hands 
famine, to capitulate. It was solemnly stipu- of the coalesced Powers, and feudal despotism ’ 
lated that he and his troops should be permitted again became dominant over all the broad plains 
to retunttb France, upon condition of not serving of Germany. The three great despotisms of 
against the Allies till regularly exotjanged. After Christendom, *in alliance with the Tory govern* 
St. Cyr, with his emaciated and tottering troops, ment of England, had quenched the flames of 
had marched out of the city, and {he Allies had republican liberty in blood. Nothing now re- 
taken possession, he Was informed by tho allied iftained but to march with a million of bayonets 
sovereigns that they were dissatisfied with the into franco, to overthrow t]ie popular govern-* 
convention which their general had qpncluded/ mient there*, to force the Bourbons upop a people 
and could admit of no terms but such as provided who had rejected them, to rivet upon Ignorant 
for conducing the garrison, as pruonerifof waT, and sapentitkras Spain the chains of the meet 
into the Aust^on states. They also, basing now intolerable civil and religious despotism and 
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Ikon Europe wonld once again repose in the 
quietpdo of the dark ages. * 

In speaking of this memorableficampaign, Na- 
poleon said at St. Helena— 

u Iloy was I perplexed, when conversing on 
this subject, to find mJselfUia only*one to judge 
of the extent of our danger, and to adopt means 
to avert it 1 I was harassed on thcfone tymd by 
the coalesced Powers, who ^threatened our very 
existence, and on the other by the spirit of my 
own subjects, who, in their blindness, |Seemed to 
make common «cause with them; by onr ene- 
mies, who were labouring for \ny destruction, 
and by the importunities of my people, and even 
my ministers, who urged me to throw myself on 
the mercy of foreignerss And I w&9 obligod to 
maintain a good appearance in this embarrassing 
situation ; to reply haughtily to some, and 
sharply to rebuff others, who created difficulties 
in my rear, encouraged the mistaken course of 
public opinion, instead of seeking to give it a 
proper direc'ftn, and suffered me to be tormented 
by deinauds for peace, when they ought to hsfte 
proved that the onfy means of obtaining it was 
to urge me ostensibly to war. However, my de- 
termination was fixed. I awaited the result of 
events, firmly resolved to enter into no conces- 
sions or treaties which could present only a tem- 
porary reparation, aud would invevitably have 
been attended by fatal consequences. Any middle 
course must have been dangerous ; there was no 
safety except in victory, which would have prc-« 
served my power, or in some catastrophe which 
would have brought back my allies. In what 
a situation was I placed ! I saw theft France, 
her destinies, her principles, depended on me 
alone.” 

1 Sire,” said Las Casas, “this was the opinion 
generally entertained ; and yet some parties re- 
proached you for it, exclaiming with bitterness, 

• Why would he connect everything with himself 
personally ?’ w 

“ That was a vulgar accusation," the Emperor 
replied. “ My situation was not one of my own 
choosing, nor did it arise out#f any fault of mine. 
It was produced entirely by the force and nature 
of circumstances— by the conflict of two opposite 
orders of things. Would the individuals yjho 
held this language, if, indeed, they were sincere, 
have preferred to go back to the period preceding 
Brumaire, when our internal dissolution was 
complete, foreign invasion certain, and the de- 
struction of France inevitable? Horn the # mo- 
raont when we decided on the concentration of 
power, which could alone save us, when we de- 
termined on the nnity of doctrines and resources, 
which rendered ns a mighty nation, the destinies 
of France depended solely on tbe^iaracter, the 
measures, and the principles of mm who had 
been invested with this accidental dictatorship. 
From that moment the public interest, the State h 
V HU my self. 

9 41 These words, which I addressed to men*who 
were capable of understanding them, were strongly 
censured by the narrow-minded and Il-diagpsed ; 
tmtjthe enemy felt the full force of them, and 


therefore his first object waa to effect my over- 
throw. The same outcry was raised against 
othdr words which I uttered in the sincerity of 
my heart. When I said that ( France stood 
more in need of me than I stood in need of her,' 
this solid truth was declared* to be meiy excess 
of vanity. But, my dear Las Casas, you now 
see that I Can relinquish everything; and as to 
what I endure here, my sutlerings cannot be 
long. My life is limited; but the existence of* 
France ” 

Here the Emprror paused for a moment in 
silence, and then continued : — » 

“ The circumstances in which we were placed 
were extraordinary and unprecedented ; it would 
be vain to seek for any parallel to them. I was 
myself the iceystone of an edifice totijjly new, 
and raised on a slight foundation. Its stability 
depended on each of my battles. Had I been 
conquered at Marengo, France wonld have en- 
countered all the disasters of 1 83.4 and 1815 
without thoso prodigies of glory which «uo- 
Aeded, and which will be immortal. It was the 
same at Austcrlity and Jena; and again* at 
Eylau and elsewhere. The vulgar failed not to 
blame my ambition as the cause of all tnesf 
But they were not of my choosing; they were 
produced by the nature and force of events. 
They arose out of that conflict between the past 
and the future, that constant and permanent 
coalition of our enemies, which obliged us to 
subdue under pain of being subdued.” 

“ Napoleon,” says Napier, “the greatest man 
of whom* history makes mention — Napoleon, the 
most wonderful commander, the most sagacious 
politician, the most profound statesman — lost by 
arms Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
and France. Fortune, that name* for the un- 
known com hi nations of infinite power, was 
wanting to him, and without her gid the designs 
of man are as bubbles on a troubled ocean.”* 

• • 


CHAPTER LIX. . 

TUB STRUGGLE RENEWED. 

French equality— Rpmnrks of the Emperor— Advance of 
the Allies— Conspiracies in France— The Emperor's 
adihcsH to the Senate— Object of the Allies—' Testi- 
mony of Napier ; of Caulaincourt-Patriotism of Car- 
not— Offer of Gustavus- Remarks of the Emperor— 
Character of Joseph— Strength of the Allies. 

The war had now become a struggle for the 
dethronement of Napoleon, and for the effectual 
suppression, throughout Europe, of thgse prin- 
ciples of republican equality to which the French 
Revolution given birth. There never was a 
government so popular as not to have its opposi- 
tion. In ever} nation and ytate allied to France, 
there were many Royalists ready eagerly to join 
{he allied armies. In the triumph or that cause 
they hopefi to regain their exclusive privileges; 
and in all tho old aristocracies, there were raultL 
tudes oftlie more intelligent portion of the poprn* 
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lace hungering for rqjfonn. They welcomed with 
enthusiasm the approach of the armies of Napo- 
leon. It was the existence of tikis party, in sach 
strength, both in England and Ireland, which 
roused the Tory government of Britain to such 
tremendous exertion^ to crush, in the person of 
the French Emperor, the spirit of republican 
equality. , i 

, The North IiritUh R?oicu\ one of the organs 
of the Tory party, in the following strain com- 
plains of that equality which Napoleon esta- 
blished in France : — 

Those who have watched the interior Work- 
ings of society in France, long and close at hand, 
are inclined to attribute much of llmt useless- 
ness and discontent, which is one of its most 
striking futures, and which is the despair both 
of thp friends of order and the fricudsof freedom, 
to the national system of education. Members 
of various graces and classes in the social scale 
are instructed* together, in the same schools, in 
the fftmo mode, and on the same subjects, to a 
degree of which we - havo no example here. 
the peasant, the grocer, or the tailor, can scrape 
together a little money, his son receives his train- 
ing in the same seminary as the son of the pro- 
prietor, whose hind he cultivates, whoso sugar 
and coffee ho supplies, and whose coat he makes 
The boy who ought to he n labourer or a petty 
tradesman sits on the same bench and learn, the 
same lesson as the hoy who is destined for the 
bar, the tribune, or the civil service of the State. 
This system arises out of the passion for gpialitv, 
and fosters it in turn. Tho result is, that each 
one naturally learns to despise his own destina- 
tion, and to aspire to that of his fortunate school- 
fellow. The ^grocer's son cm; not see why he 
should not become an advocate, a journalist, a 
statesman, as well as the wealthiet aud noble- 
born lad, who t;as oft ed below him in the c'n w s. 
■whofn he occasionally thrashed, and often helped 
over the thorny places of hissdaily task.*’ 71 
“Napoleon,* 1 lays Las Casas, “truly was, and 


77 It is greatly to Napoleon’s honour that such men 
as the Duke of Wellington weic contending ueumst him. 
It is. In itseft; evidence of the rfehteoiisness of his cause. 
Probably there cannot bo found in the world a in an 
more resolutely hostile to popnhit reform than was tho 
Dakeof Wellington. He was l he idol of the aristocracy 
He was hated by the people. *1 hey hud pelted him with 
mud through the streets of London, atd he had been 
compelled to barricade his windows against their ns. 
aaults. Even tho soldiers under his command in Spain 
had no affection for his person; and, notwithstanding 
all the calumnies of the Ilntish press, they loved, around 
their camp-fires, to tell stories of fill goodness of Napo- 
leon. Many, too, of these soldiers, after the battle of 
Waterloo, were sent to Canada. I am informed, by a 
gontlemiuftf commanding character and intelligence, 
that, when a child, he has sat for hours listening to the 
anecdotes In favour of Napoleon whiefe these British 
soldiers had picked up In their camp, Yet, true to 
military discipline, they would stand firmly to their 
colours in the hour of battle. They were proud of the 
grandeur of the 11 Iron Duke," hut no soldier loved him. 
Wo will imitate Napoleon’s magnanimity in not ques- 
tioning the sincerity of the Duke of Wellhigtwi’sconvic- 
tions that an aristocratic government is best for the 
people. W(f simply state the undeniable facU that his 
hostility was deadly to all popular reform. 9 
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must remain in the eyes of posterity, thetype^ 
the standard, a*: id the prince of liberal opinions. 
They belonged? to liis heart, to his principles, 
and to liis mind. If his actions sometimes 
seemetj at variance with these ideas, it wj»s when 
he was impifirioudy fwajted by circumstances. 
InonoSjf tho evening parties at tha Tuileries, 
Napolcqn, conversing with several individual* of 
tho court, who $ere £ rouped around him, closed 
a discusi Ion on a great political question with 
the following word%: — 

“‘For my part, I am fundamentally and 
naturally hivourhble to a fixed and moderate 
government.' Observing that the countenance 
of one of the interlocutors expressed surprise, lie 
continued, ‘ You do not U dievc me. Why not ? 
h it because my deeds do not seem to "accord 
with my words? My dear sir, liow little you 
know of men and tjiingsl Is tho necessity of 
the moment nothing in \our eyes ? Were 1 to 
slacken the reins only fora moment, neither \on 
nor 1 would probably sleep anotherViight in the 
Tilleries.'" 

^ With a million of foes* marching against 
France, and aristocrats and Jacobins, in the 
heart of the Empire, ready to combine against 
the established government, a degree of rigour 
was essential which, under other circumstances, 
would not he called fur. Liberty was compelled 
to make sacrifices to preserve herself from de- 
struction. When the ship is in peril of founder- 
ing in the storm, even the richest freight muit 
be cast info the sea. 

The Allies now advanced triumphantly towards 
the Rliimf. Napohon roused all his energies to 
meet the emergency. “ Though age.” says Bour- 
rienne, ‘‘ might have been suppo-ed to have de- 
prived him of some of his activity, yet, in that 
crisis, I beheld him as in his most vigorous yruth. 
Again lie developed that fervid mind, which, a* 
in his early conquest*, annihilated tim« and 
space, and seemed omnipresent in its energies.’ 7 
France, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, assumed 
the appearance of a vast arsenal. The Council 
of State suggested Nupohnn that it might 
not ho wise to announce to the people the humi- 
liating truth thut the frontiers of France were 
invaded. 

‘^Wherefore.” replied Nopo’eon, “should not 
the truth be told ? Wellington has entered tho 
south ; the Russians menace the north ; the Aus- 
trians, Prussians, and Ba\ arums are on the cast. 
Sliarde! Wellington is in France, and ye lmv» 
not .risen, en i%a&e, to drive him back. There 
must be an impulse given. All must march. 
It is for you, councillors, fathers of families, 
heads of the nation, to set the example. People 
'peak of peaqe*wheu oil should echo to the call 
of war." 

The emigrants, members of the Royalist party 
whom Napoleon had generously permit tod to 
return to France, and to enter again upon their 
(States, barely, in this hour of disaster, turned* 
agHinst theft tienefactor. They organized a Wide* 
spread conspiracy, opened communications with 
the Allies, distributed arms among their adherently 
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extoilet? the Bourbins, and defamed in every pos- 
sible yay the good character of Napoleon. 

The priests, hoping by the reftoration of the 
Bourbons to regun the enormous Church pos- 
sessions whioh had been confiscated by the 
Revolution, in large numbers joined the con- 
spirators, apd endeavoured to sting the toosom 
which had warmed them* into life. In many 
districts, their influence ov«r the poasanfty was 
almost omnipotent. t 

The Count of g\rtois, after yards Charles X., 
hastened to jdn the army of the Austrians. 
His* eon, the I)uko of AngmdOme,* who had 
married the unhappy daughter of Louis XVI., 
and whose tragic imprisonment with her brother, 
the Dauphin, in the Jemple, has moved the 
sympathies of the world, hastened to the head- 
quarters of the Duke of Wellington. The Count 
of Provence, subsequently Louis XVIII., was 
residing at Ilurftwell, England. 11c was an 
infirm, unwieldy, gouty old man of threescore 
years. ITnaVle to make any exertions himself, 
he sat lolling in his chair, while the Allies chi* 
lnged France in blo5d and flame to place him on 
the throne. Talleyrand, the wily diplomatist, 
clearly discerning the fall o* the Empire, entered 
into communication with the Allies to secure 
the best possible terms for himself. II o did 
everything in hi* power to thwart the exertions 
of Napoleon and of the nation. In the Couucil 
of State and in the saloons of the capital, he 
iuccssuntly advised submission. t 

On the 20th of December, Napoleon assembled 
the Senate. He opened the session in person, 
and thus addressed the members : — • 

41 Splendid victories haveillustrated the French 
army in this campaign. Defections without a 
parallel have rendered those victories unavailing, 
or have turned them against us. France would 
now have been in danger but lor the energy and 
the union of the French. In these momentous 
circumstances, my first thought has been to 
summon you around me. My heart has need of 
the presence and affection of my subjects. I 
have never been seduced by pysperity. Adversity 
will find me superior to its strokes. I have often 
given peace to the nations when they had lost 
everything. With a part of my conquests I 
have raised up monarch* who have sinco aban- 
doned me. I had conceived and executed great 
designs* for the happiness of the world. A 
monarch and a father, I feel that peace odds to 
the security of thrones as well us families. • No- 
thing on my part is an obstacle to the re-esta- 
blish men t of peace. You are the natural organs 
of the throne It is for you to give an example 
of energy which may dignify our generation in 
the eyes of our posterity. Let them not say of 
us, 'They have sacrificed the first interests of 
our country ; they have submitted to laws which 
England has sought in vain, during four con- 
turies, to impose upon France.' I am confident 
that in this crisis the French will show them- 
selves worthy of themselves and of nfo.” 

At the same time, Napoleon communicated to 
the {Senate and to the Legislative Assembly the 


correspondence which had taken place with the 
Allies, both before and after the battle of Leipsic. 
He wished to grove to the nation that he had 
neglected no honourable exertions to arrest the 
calamities of war. A committeo was appointed 
by both bodies to examine and roper upon the 
documents. The report of the Semite was 
favourable to Napol^pn, and vet th* influence of 
that report was to weaken t!»* Emperor's hold 
on the democracy. He had i ought to identify 
himself with the ancient order of tilings. It was 
the policy of his government to conciliate anta- 
gonistic principles, to engraft democratic rights 
upon monarchical forms, lie lifipod thus to 
secure popular rights on the one hand, and to 
abate the hostility of monarchical Europe on 
the other. This policy might have been unwise, 
but there is evidcnco that he sincerely tlfought it 
the best which could be adopted under the then 
existing circumstances. He knew that Franco 
would not submit again to place hor neck under 
the yoke of the old feudal aristocracy. Ho he- 
aved it impossible to maintain republican f$r*s 
in France, with u Jacobin mob at one extremity 
of society, with [loyalist conspirators at the other 
extremity, nml with all Europe in arms against 
the Republic. * 

Though the overwhelming innjority of the 
people of France were siromzly in favour of the 
policy of Napoleon, yet. tin? Jacobins on the ono 
hand, and the ItoyulFta on the other, a small 
but busy minority, \vi re ever ready to join bauds 
for his overthrow. Tim President of the Sena- 
torial OnmrnisMon, M. Fomanes, concluded his 
report respecting the continued assault of the 
Allies with the billowing words: — 

“Against whom is that attack directed? 
Against that great man who has merited the 
gratitude of ail kings; lor he it was who, in re- 
establishing the throne qf France, < xtinguislicd 
the volcano with which they were PJ1 menaced.” 

The people did not. relish this declaration, That 
Napoleon lmrl becoiifc an ad rotate of the right* 
of kings. Napoleon bad nchicvQtf all his vic- 
tories and attained bin Mwreniacy us «tho recog- 
nized advocate of the rnjh § * of the people.' II is 
rejection of Josephine, and hi*. matrimonial al- 
liance with the proud bouse of Hapsburg, also 
operated against liigi. They had secured tor bis 
cause no monarchical friends, but bad lost him 
the enthusiasm of the peon! . 

Franco was now di--.li* arsmed. One army 
had perished upon the snows of Russia, another 
upon tjie plains of Saxnn\. The conscription 
and taxation bad Jjorne heavily upon all cluases. 
All Europe had been combining, in an intermin- 
able series of war*, against revolutionary France. 
It seemed impossible any longer to protract the 
conflict. Th* majority of the Legislative Body 
adopted the*rcport of their committee, containing 
the following* sentiment*, deeply wounding to 
the Emperor:— * 

“In order to prevent the coalesced Powers 
4rom accusing France of any wish to maintain a 
too extensive territory, which they seem to fear, 
would it not exhibit real greatness to undeceive 
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them by a formal declaration ? It is for the go- 
vernment to propose the measures which may be 
considered most prompt and s6fe, for repelling 
the enemy and establishing peace on a solid 
basis. These measures must be effectual, if the 
French people be convinced that their blood will 
be shed'only In defence of their country and of 
its laws. It appears indispensable, therefore, that 
his Majesty shall be entreated to maintain the 
* full and constant execution of the laws which 
guarantee to the nation the free exercise of its 
political rights/' 

Napoleon regarded these insinuations as noeu- 
liarly unfriendly, and ordered the printing of the 
report to be suppressed. He immediately as- 
sembled the Council of State, and thus expressod 
his sentiments on tho subject : — 

*' You lire aware, gentlemen, of the dangers to 
which this country is exposed. Without any 
obligation to do so, I thought it right to consult 
the deputies of the Legislative Body. They have 
converted this act of my confidence into a 
weapon against me, that is to say, against thfl 
country. Instead of assisting me, they obstruct 
my efforts. We should ussulne an attitude to 
check the advance of the enemy. Their atti- 
tude invites him. Instead of showing to him a 
front of brass, they unveil to him our wounds. 
They stun me with clamours for peace, while 
tho only means to obtain it is to prepare for war. 
They speak of grievances. But these nre sub- 
jects to bo discussed in private, and not in the 
presence of an enemy. 

41 Was I inaccessible to them ? Did» I ever 
show myself averse to rational argument ? It is 
time to come to a conclusion. The Legislative 
Body, instead of assisting to save France, has con- 
curred to accelerate her ruin.* It has b traved 
its duty. I fulfil mine. 1 prorogue tho As- 
sembly, and call for fre^h elections. Were I sure 
that this act wffUld bring tho people of Paris in 
a croWd to the Tuileries to murder me this day, 
1 would still do my duty. My determination is 
perfectly legdL* If every one here will net 
worthily, I .shall yet be invincible, as well before 
the enemy as behind the shelter of the law.” 

Notwithstanding this prorogation, a few days 
after, on tne 1st of January, a deputation from 
the Legislative Body attended court, to present 
the congratulations of the season to the Em- 
peror. As they entered the room, Napoleon ad- 
vanced to meet them. In earnest tones, which 
were subdued by the spirit of seriousness and 
sadness, he thus spoke : — c> 

“Gentlemen of the Chamber of Deputies, — 
You are about to return to your respective de- 
partments. I had called you together with per- 
fect reliatfte upon yonr concurrence in my en- 
deavours to illustrate this period o( our history. 
You might have rendered me a signal service by 
giving me the support of which I $tood in need, 
instead of attempting tb confine me within limits 
which you would be the first to extend when 
you had discovered the fatal effects of«your in- 
ternal dissensions. By what authority do you 
consider ydhrselves entitled to limit the (actions 


of government at such a moment os the pre- 
sent? Ami indebted to you for the authority 
which is invested in me ? I hold it from God 
and the people only. Have you forgotten in 
what manner I ascended the throne whjch you 
now attack ? * There ((existed at that period an 
Assembly like your own. Had I deemed its 
authority anefc its choice sufficient for my pur- 
poses, do you think that I wanted the means to 
obtain itrz votes ? I have never been of opinion 
that a sovereign copld be elected in that manner. 

11 I was desirous, therefore, ttyit the wish, so 
generally expressed for my being invested with 
the supreme power, should be submitted to a 
national vote, taken from every person in the 
French dominions. By gjuch mepns only did 1 
accept of a throne. Do you imagine that I con- 
sider the throne as nothing more than a piece of 
velvet spread over a, chair ? The throne consists 
in the unanimous wish of the motion in favour of 
their sovereign. Our position is surrounded with 
difficulties. By adhering to myv, views, you 
might have been of the greatest assistance to 
me. Nevertheless, I trust that, with the help of 
God and of the army, I shall extricate myself, if 
I am not doomed to be betrayed. Should I fall, 
to you alone will be ascribed the evils which will 
desolate our common country/’ 

The Duke of Rovigo, who has recorded the 
above interview, says that tho Emperor, on re- 
turning to his cabinet, Bliowed no particular indi- 
cations of displeasure against the Legislative 
Body. With that wonderful magnanimity which 
ever characterized him, he gave them credit for 
the best intentions. He, however, observed 
that he could not safely allow the existence of 
this state of things behind him, when he was on 
the point of proceeding to join the army, where 
lie would find quite enough to engage h:s atten- 
tion. 

It was the special aim of the Allies, aided by 
their co -partners, the Royalists of France, to 
create a division between Napoleon and the 
French people, and to make the Emperor as 
odious as possible. ^Vbusive pamphlets were cir- 
culated like autumn leaves all over the Empire. 
The treasury of England and that of all the 
Allies was at tho disposal of any one who could 
watfe t fleet ive warfare against the dreaded repub- 
lican Emperor. The invading kings, at the head 
of their locust legions, issued a proclamation to 
be spread throughout Europe, full of the meanest 
and most glaring falsehoods. They asserted 
that they were the friends of peace, and 
NnpoFon the advocate for war; that they were 
struggling for liberty and human rights, Napo- 
leon for tyranny and oppression. They declared 
that they earnestly desired peace, but that the 
de$pot*Napoleon would not sheathe the sword. 
They assured the French people that they waged 
no war against France, but only against the 
Usurper, who, to gratify his own ambition, was 
^deluging Europe in blood. The atrocious false- * 
hood was believed in England, on the Continent, 
and in America. Its iailueuce still poisons thou* 
sands df minds. 
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Colonel Napier, though an officer in the allied 
nrnyr, and marching under the* Duke of Wei* 
Kngton for the invasion of Fraifte, candidly ad- 
mits that the Allies in this declaration were 
utterly insincere, that they had no dgpire for 
peace, and that theirbnlyiphjoct vfk s to rouse the 
hostility of the people of Europe against Napoleon. 
He says the negotiations of the Allies with Napo- 
leon were “ a deceit from tl«j beginning. “ This 
fo-t," he says, “ was placed beyond a^loubt by 
Lord Castiereagh’s simultaneous proceedings in 
London.” • f 

Napoleon sent Caulainomift to the head- 
quarters of the Allies to make every effort in his 
power to promote peace. They had consented to 
n sort of conference, ingsrder to gain time to bring 
up thoir reserves. France was exhausted. The 
Allies had slain so many of the French in these 
iniquitous wars, that the folds of France were 
left iintilled for Want of labourers ; and they pro- 
claimed this horrible fact as the result of Napo- 
leon’s bloodthirsty spirit ! More than a million 
of men were now on the march to invade *the 
almost defenceless •Empire. It is utteily impos- 
sible but that. Napoleon must have wished for 


firmness and forbearance amid so many outrages. 
I accordingly wrote to the Emperor, Assuring 
hifn that these conferences, pompously invested 
with the title of a congress, served merely to 
mask the irrevocably fixed determination not to 
treat with France ; that the time we yore tlins 
losing was employed by the Allied Powers in as- 
sembling their forces, for Ahe purpose of invading 
us on all points at once ; that by further tempo- 
rising we should unavoidably augment the dis- 
advantages of our position." 

In a private interview with Caulnincnurt, as 
reported by the Duke of Rovigo^vapoleon said, 
‘•France must preserve her natural limits. All 
the Powers*of Europe, including England, have 
| acknowledged these bases at Frankfort. France, 
; reduced to her old limits, would not possess two- 
thirds of the relative power she possessed twenty 
years ago. What she lias acquired towards the 
Alps and the Rhine does not compensate for what 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia have acquired by 
the mere act of the partition of Poland* All 
■those Powers have aggrandized themselves. 'To 
pretend to bring ranee back to her former state 
would be to lower and to degrade her. Neithert.be 


peace. But nobly he resolved that ho would | Emperor nor the Republic, if it should spring 
perish rather tlmn submit to dishonour. Every out anew from this state of agination, can ever 
generous heart will throb in sympathy with this | subscribe to such a condition. I have taken my 
decision. | determination, which nothing can change. Can 

“The Emperor,* says Caulaincourt, “closed: I consent to leave France less powerful than I 
his last instructions to me with the following I found her ? If, therefore, the Allies insist upon 
words — 4 1 wish for peace. I wish for it without this reduction of France, tbo Emperor has only 
any r* servution or after- thought. But, Caulain- one of three choices left— cither to light nndcon- 
court, I will never accede to dishonourable condi- quer; \o die honourably in the struggle; or, 
tions. It is wished that peace shouW bo bused lastly, to abdicate, if the nation should not sup- 
on the independence of ill natibns. Be it so. port mo. The throne has no charms for me. I 
This is one of those Utopia* dreams of which will never attempt to purchase it at the price of 
experience will prove the fallacy. My policy is dishonour." * 

more onlightened than that of those men who In the midst of these days of disaster, when 
wvre born kings. Those men have never quitted Napoleon’s throne whs crumbling beneath him, 
their gilded cages, and have never read history there were exhibited many noblo exam pins of 
except with their tutors. Tell them, I impress disinterestedness qjid fidelity. The illustrious 
upon them, with all the authority we are entitled and virtuous Carnot, true to iiT^rgpublicau prin- 
to exercise, that peace can be durable only inns- ciples, had refused to accept office under the 
much as it shall be reasonable and just to all par- Empire. Napoleon had earnestly, But in vain, 
ties. To demand absurd concessions, to impose sought his aid. Carnot, retiring from the allure- 
conditions which cannot bo acceded to consistently ments of the imperial court, was btaried in se- 
with the dignity and importance of France, js to cliiBion and poverty. Ills pecuniary embarrass- 
declare a deadly war against me. I will never merits at length became so great, that thejr 
consent to leave France less than I found her. reached the ears of the Emperor. Napoleon, 
Were I to do so, the whole nation, en waste, would though dcenyng Carnot in error, yet highly 
be entitled to call me to account Go, Caulain- appreciating the universally recognised integrity 
court. You know the difficulties of my position, of the man, immed ately sent him, with a 
Heaven grant that you may succeed f Do not toqghitig letter, ample funds for the supply of 
spare couriers. Send me intelligence every hour, his wants. Year* had rolled away; ^lootn was 
You know how anxioue I shall be.’ gathering around the Emperor; foreign armies, 

“Our real enemies," says Catilamcourt, “they were crowding upon France ; all whc^sdvocated 
who bad vowed our destruction, ^ere England, the cause of Napoleon were in danger of rain. 
Austria, and Sweden. There was a determined In that hgu* Carnot came to the rescue, and 
resolution to exterminate Napoleon, and come- offered himself to Napoleon for the defence of 
qnently all negotiations proved fruitless. Every the country. • Napoleon gratefully accepted thp 
succeeding day gave birth to a new conflict. In offer, and intrusted him with the command of 
"proportion as we accepted what was offered} new< Antwerp, one of the keys of the Empire. In 
pretensions rose up, and no sooner wis one dffi- the dcfeiAe of this place, Carnot exhibited all 
culty smoothed down than we had to encounter those noble trai’s of character whiclfcwere to be 
another. I know not how I mustered suificknt expeJ&l of such a man. ^ 
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“ The offer," said Carnot in his letter to Na- The Duke of Wellington, with a hnndreA and 
poleon, “ of un arm sixty years old is, without forty thousand British, Portuguese, and Spanish 
doubt, but little. # But I thought thalthc ex arrive troops, having ddrven the French soldiers out of 
of a soldier, whose patriotic sentiments arc known, Spain, was now overrunning the southern de- 
might have the effect of rallying to your eagles partmei^s of France. Spain was lost. Napoleon 
a nwnbtg* of persons* hesitating us to the part consequently Released i'ercKnand, and ^stored 
which they should take, and who might possibly him to ltis throne. Tin perfidious wrench inani- 
think that the only way to eerve their country fested nojgratitude whatever towards his English 
was to abandon it." deliverer!/ lie jfromjtfly entered into a treaty 

In many of the departments of France, the hostile to Cngland. 
populuce, uninfluenced by the libels against Na- “ Thus dif' the sovereign " say^lison, “ who 
poleon, enthusiastically demanded arms, and had regained his liberty and Iris frown by the 
entreated tha^they might he Jed agninst^the profuse shedding *>f English blood, make the 
invading foe. The leaders of the Jacobin clubs first use of his promised freedom to banish from 
in Paris offered their services in rousing the his dominions the Allies whose swords had 
frenzy of the lower orders, us in the days of liberated him from prison $ud placed him on the 
the old Involution, if Napoleon would receive throne." 

them into his alliance, surrender to their writers “ Ferdinand," says Colonel Napier, “ became 
and to their orators tho press and tlie tribune, once more the Kiug a of Spain, lie had been a 
and allow them to sing their revolutionary songs rebellious son in the palace, a plotting traito^at 
in the streets rfind i*i the theatres. Napoleon Aranjuez, a dastard at Bayonne, an effeminate, 
listened to their proposition, hesitated for a superstitious, fawning slave at Vulenray, and 
moment, and then resolutely replied, t novw, after six years of captivity, he returned to 

“No. I shall find in battle some chance of his own country an ungratftfufcind cruel tyrant, 
safety, hut none with these wild demagogues. He would have been the most odious and 
There <*m be no connexion between them and contemptible of princes if his favourite brother, 
monarchy ; none between furious clubs and a Don Carlos, had not existed." 
regular ministry; between revolutionary' tribunals Such were the results of the English wrur in 
and the tribunal of the law. If I must fall, 1 Spain. A greater curse one nation never inflicted 
w ill noc bequeath France to the Devolution from upon another. Wliat is Spain now? What 
which I rescued her." would she now have been had the energies of a 

CustaviiR, the deposed King of Sweden, who popular government, under Joseph Bonaparte, 
had always strenuously affirmed that Napoleon been diffused throughout the Peninsula ? This 
was the Jimst described in the Apocalypse, now King, whom tho English drove from Spain, was 
strangely olVe red his services to the Emperor, u sincere, enlightened, conscientious rnuu, devoted 
lie pished to make himself tho- rally imr-point of to tho public welfare. 

the old Royalist party in Sweden, lie would When Joseph ascended the throne of Spain 
thuB greatly ftnbarrass the nfhvcmcnts of the Cevalios, tho secretary of State, notified the ae- 
treacberous Bernadotte. and stand gome chance cession to all the foreign Powers. By all of them, 
of regaining hjp throne* It was a curious case with the exception of England, lie was formally 
of ^legitimate monarch who had been deposed recognised. The Emperor of Russia, acquainted 
by the people applying for aid to Napoleon, in with t lie exalted personal character of Joseph, 
order to overthrow the elected monarch, and to added felicitations to his acknowledgments, 
restore him to Jus hereditary claims. Notwit It- Even Ferdinand was Fowdl satisfied with the 
standing the. strength of tho temptation, Na- bargain lie had irmd^ that he wrote Joseph let- 
poleon magnanimously refused to listen to his turs of congratulation. “ Madaniu Joseph Bona- 
overtures. « parte," says the Duchess of Abrantes, “is nn 

“I have reflected, " he said, “that if I received angel of goodness. Pronounce her name, and 
him, my diguity would require me to make all fhe indigent, all tho unfortunate in Paris, 
exertions in bis favour; and, as I no longer rule Naples, &c., will repeat it \yith blessings. Never 
the world, common minds would iy>t have failed did site hesitate n moment to set about what she 
to discover, in the interest I might have displayed conceived to be her duty. Ilcr unalterable 
for him, an impotent hatred against Bernadotte. kindifbss, her active charity, gain her the love of 
Besides, Gustuvus had been dethroned by the everybody." • 

voice of the people, and it wae by the voice of Blaquicre, an English writer, in his “History of 
the people that 1 had been elevated. In taking the Spanish Revolution of 1820," says, “ What- 
up his cqyse, I should have been guilty of m- ever objections may have been made to the 
consistency in my conduct, and have acted upon particular mode in which Napoleon effected the 
discordant principles." « regeneration of this country, it will doubtless be 

This will be universally recognised as an cx- enough for posterity to know that the honour 
hibition of the very nicest sent# of honour, belonged to him alone ; the principle was un- 
Napoleon might thus # have greatly embarrassed questionably paramount to every other consider- 
his foes, but he preferred to fall rather than call >ationgand if there ever existed a case iu politics * 
the forces of despotism to his aid. dTliere is, or. morals therein the end justified the means, 
perhaps, no incident in Napoleon's career more that of rescuing a whole people from the lowest 
nobly illustrate of his lofty character, f uud infoi abject state u* misery and degradation 
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is certainly not among tho least exceptionable. 
I cannot help observing that /be spoliations 
of human lives and territory enected by the 
various European congresses held uuce the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon run tho risk of bei#g re- 
garded ih an infinitely vfcrso lignt by future 
gencration»than his enterpjse against Spain, in- 
&9tnuch as the latter was undcrPakcn /or tho 
avowed and express purpdle of improving tho 
institutions of an enslaved people, weighed down 
by centuries of oppression, and of wliofi numbers 
of the most virtuous and enlightened espoused 
thc*cause of the foreign Prince, tvhi-reas it is well 
known that neither Poland, Naples, Genoa, 
Lombardy, Venice, Saxony, Ragusa, Sicily, nor 
Spain herself, were restored to their old masters 
for any other purpose than the renewal of tho 
former tyrannies destroyed by the victorious arms 
of P#nnparte." • 

Jo'opli, upon f the overthrow of his brother, 
retired to the United States, and resided for 
many years, universally respected, at llqrden- 
town, upon the Delaware. While there, adeji'ii- 
tation from Mexico' ("trnc to offer him the Mexi- 
can crown, lie replied, 

“ i have worn two crown*. I would not take 
a step to wear a third. Nothing can gratify ino 
more than to see men who would not recognise 
my authoiity when I was at Madrid now come 
to seek me in exile. Put I do not think that 
the throne which you wish to raise again can 
make you happy. Every day I puss in this, 
hospitable land proves more clearly to me the 
excellence of republican institutions for America. 
Keep them as a precious gift front *iieavcn ; 
settle jour internal commotions; follow the ex- 
ample of the United States, and seek among 
your fellow-citizens a man more capable, than I 
am of acting the great part ot'. Washington.” 18 
The last days of the mouth of January had 
now arrived. An army of one million tytniy- 
eight thousand men from the north, the east, 
and tlio south were on the march for the over- 
throw of the imperial republic. Such forces the 
world lmd never before seen# Napoleon, having 
lost some five hundred thousand rnen in the Rus- 
sian campaign, three hundred thousand on the 
plains of Saxony, two hundred and fifiy thousand 
in the Spainish Peninsula, and having nearly a 
hundred thousand besieged in tho fortresses of 
the Elbe and the Oder, was unable, with his 
utmost exertions, to bring forward more than two 
hundred thousand in the field to meet tho enor- 
mous armies of the Allies. He cduld take but 
seventy thousand to encounter the multitudinous 
hosts crowding down upon him from the Rhine. 


78 Joseph Bonaparte died at FJorcnco,<m tho 28th o i 
July, 1844, aged seventy-six years. “He was attended,*' 
nays Louis Napoleon, M by Queen Julie, whose devotion 
tailed not to the last, and who was ever a comforting 
angel, as well as by his brothers Louis and Jerome 
whom he loved affectionately. He expired gently; and, 
Vs a righteous man. he would have seen the approach of 
death without regret. If the phantom of exile had not 
intruded, even on his lost moments, to wring his heart 
and poison his lost JurewelL” m 


CHAPTER LX. 
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TUB (?AFlTtf LOTION OF I'M” 5. 

The Empress invested with the Recency - The Tm- 
peror's departnru from PaiiH-.Uiitilo of Uii<>nmj~. 
directions to Caul&incoui t— lAirclfcntiuu hiftulltyu 
tli« Aides— Their atrocious ilemawls- l!iip.uiiili>lcd 
efforts of fho Kinnerc+^IUtilo of M-mU-nm . iutoi» 
view with Josopliine— Bold resolve of i I n* Umpi'i'nr— 
I’lapu>f the Allies —The aituelt on Paris— Capitulation < 
— Ndpoleou at Fontainebleau. 

S Sunday, the 24th of January, 18U, Napo- 
fter attending mass, received the iliirmturies 
of the Empire in the grand saloon oft lie Tuilurios. 
Tho Emperor entered the apartment preceded by 
the Empress, and leading by tho baud his idolized 
son, a child of extraordinary beauty, not yet 
three years of age. The clnld was drbssed iu 
t I ks uniform of the National Guard, while luxu- 
riant ringle's of golden hair were clustering over 
his si i on 'ders. The Emperor wa^ calm, but a 
p vlmde of melancholy overspread liis features. 
'4 he most profound sadness reigned in tlie assem- 
bly. In :i common v grave and solemn, the Em- 
press was invested with the Regency, and took 
the requisite oath of office. Tlio ISmptfro/ then 
advancing, with his child, into tho centre of the 
circle, in tones which thrilled upon overy heart, 
thus address'd them 

"Gentlemen,— I depart to-night to place 
myself at the heud of the army. On quitting 
tin* capital, I leave behind, with confidence, my 
wi e hu(^ son, upon whom so many hopes re- 
pos*. I shall depart wiili a mind freed from a 
weight of disquietude when I know that these 
pledges are undef your faithful guardianship. 
To you I confide what, next to Kranuji i"flold 
dearest in the word. Let there b*e no political 
divisions. Endeavours will nut be wanting to 
shake your fidelity to yoSr duties 1 depend on 
you to repel all such perfidious instigations. «Lot 
the respect for property, tin maintenance of 
order, and, above uil, the love o?/’§incc, animate 
every bosom.’* 

As Napoleon uttered these words, his voice 
trembled with emotion, and many of his auditors 
were affected even to tears. At an T-arly hour 
he withdrew, sa}in£ to those near him, “Fare- 
well, gentlemen , we shall perhaps meet again.'" 

At three o’clock in tho morning of the 25th of 
January, Napoleon, «f er having burned oil his 
private papers, and embraced lus wife and his sou 
for tins Inst time, left the Tuileries to join the 
arnf^. He nevcr^aw either wife or child again. 

The Allies had now crossed the Rhine, and were 
sweeping all opposition before them. They issued 
the atrocious proclamation that cvciy Freuch 
peasant whp should be tAken with arms in his 
hands, endeavouring to defend his country, should 
be shot as a tf-igiuid, and that every village and 
town which offered any*resisfance should be 
, burned to the ground. Even Mr. Lockhart ex* 
claims, “ Cliis, assuredly, wa* a flagrant outrage 
against tho most sacred and inelienabjp rights of 
maukinlL” i 
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Napoleon drove rapidly In hi* carriage about bled at. Rothiorrc forty thousand troops. The 
one hundred miles east of Paris, to Vitry and St. French, desperately struggling against suchrfear- 
Dizier. Here, at the bead of a few thousand ful odds, maintained their position during the day. 
soldiers, he encountered the leading Co, ‘sucks of As a gloomy winter's night again darkened the 
Bluchcr’s army. He immediately fell upon them, scene, Napoleon retreated f . o Troyes, leaving six 
and routed them entirely. Being informed that thousu;id of his validht band, in everjl hideous 
Blucher bad a powerful army near Troyes, about form of mutilation, rnpon the frozen ground, 
fifty miles south of Visry, Napoleon marched all Alexander add (Frederick William, fromone of 
4 fhe next day through wild forest roads, and in a the neighbouring heights, witnessed, with un- 
drenching rain, to surprise the unsuspecting and boundefrexrfltation, this triumph of their arms, 
self-confident foe. The ground was covered with Blucher^ thought a desperate^fighter, was, in 
snow, and the wheels of the camion were \*ith his private rcharacter, one of the* most degraded 
the utmost difficulty dragged through theddeep of bacchanals and debauchees. u The day after 
quagmires. But intense cuthusmsm inspired the the buttle," says Sir Archibald Alison, 14 the 
soldiers of Napoleon, and the inhabitants of the sovereigns, ambassadors, and principal generals 
country through which they parsed gave the supped together, and BfUcher, striking off, in 
most allcipting demonstrations of their gratitude his eagerness, the necks of the bottles of cham- 
and their love. w The humblest cabins," says pagne with his knife, quaffed off copious and 
Lamartine , 44 gave up their little stores, with cor- repeated libations to*the toast, drunk with ei^tlm* 
dial hospitality, to warm and nourish these la^t siiiMn by all present, • To Paris ? ” 
defenders of the soil of France." Napoleon, in Napoleon was now in a i-tato of most painful 
the midst of a column of troops, marched fre- perplexity. His enemies, in bodies vastly out* 
quently on foot, occasionally entering a peasant’s numbering any forces he coul^ raise, were marcli- 
hut to examine his maps, or t<* catch a moment's ing upon Paris from all directions. A movement 
sleep by the fire on the cottage hearth. towards the north only opened an unobstructed 

About noon on the -Drh, with but twenty highway to his capital from the east and the 
thousand men, he encountered uxty thousand south. Tidings of disaster were continually 
Prussians, commanded by lilucher, formidably reaching his ears. A conference was still being 
posted in tho castle and upon the eminences of carried on between Napoleon and the Allies in 
Brienne. Napoleon gazed for a moment upon reference to peace. Napoleon wrote to Caulain- 
these familiar scenes, hallowed by the rerni- court to agree to any reasonable terms “ which 
ciiscences of childhood, and ordered an immediate would save the capital and avoid a final battle, 
assault, without allowing his troops a moment to which would swallow up the last forces of the 
dry their soaked garments. Before that day’s kingdom." 

win went down behind the frozen hills the snow The AIfie«, however, had no desire for peace, 
was crimsoned with the blood of ten thousand of They wished only to create the impression that 
the jftitelf/ mul Bluehcr was retreating to effect a Napoleon was the one who refused to sheathe the 
junction witii Schwartzenberg at Bur-sur-Aubc, sword. Consequently, they presented only such 
some few miles distant. terms as Napoleon could not, without dishonour, 

As Napoleontwas slowly returning to his qusr- accept. On receiving, at this time, one of those 
tera«after the action, •indulging in melancholy merciless despatches, requiring that he should 
thought, a squadron of Russian artillery, hearing surrender all the territory which France had ac - 
the footfalls o£ l’is feeble escort, made a Midden quired since his accession to the throne , Napoleon 
charge in the dark. Napoleon was assailed, at waB plunged into an agony of perplexity. Such 
the same ihoment, by two dragoons. General a concession would dishonour him in the eyes of 
Corbineau threw himself upon one of the Cos- Franco and of Europe. It would leave France 
sacks, white General Gourgaud shot down the weakened and defenceless — exposed not only to 
other. The escort, who were hut a few steps insist, but to successful invasion from tlje power* 
behind, immediately charged] and rescued the fill and banded enemies who surrounded the re-* 
Emperor. Napoli-on lmd lent in the conflict ut publican Empire. Napoleon shut himself np for 
Rrhnne five or six thousand mcncn killed and hours, pondering the terrible crisis. Ruin was 
wounded. coming like an avalanche upon him and upon 

The next day, Blucher and Schw'nrtzcnbcrg, Franco. The^generals of the army urged him 
having effected a junction, marched with & ku n- to submit to the dire necessity. With reluctance 
dnd and fifty thousand men to # attack Napoleon Napoleon transmitted these inexorable conditions 
at Rothierre, nine miles from Brienne. Prince of the Allies to Iub privy-council at Paris. All 
Sell wart z«f.berg sent a confidential officer to but one voted for accepting them. * His brother. 
Blucher to inquire respecting the plan of attack. Joseph wrote do him : 

He abruptly replied, * « “ Yield to events. Preserve what may yet be 

“Wo must march to Paris. Napoleon has preserved. Save your life, precious to millions 
been in all the capitals of Europe. We must of men. There is no dishonour in yielding to 
mane him descend from a throne which it would numbers, and accepting peace. There would be* 
have bten well for us all that he lmd never ‘dishonour ip abandoning the throne, because you 
mounted. We shall have no repose till we pull would thus abandon a crowd of men who have 
him down.’k «* devoted themselves to you. Make peace at any 

The Emperoqflad, with much d.’flicultr^assem- 1 — ! " “ 
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Tims urged and overwhelmed, Napoleon at 
last, swith extreme anguish, ga^ Caulaincourt 
permission to sign any treaty winch he thought 
necessary to save the capital. His consent was 
given in a siugularjy characteristic manner. 
Calmly taking from a sl|lf a volume of the 
works of Montesquieu, he mad aloud the follow- 
ing passages- I • * • 

“ 1 know nothing more Magnanimous than a 
resolution which a monarch took, wh&iaf reigned 
in our times, to fury liimselfamder tie ruins of 
his throne, rafther than accept conditions un- 
worthy of a king. He had a mind too lofty to 
descend lower than bis fortunes had sunk him. 
He knew well that courage may strengthen a 
crown, but infamy nevfe.” 

In silence he closed the book. He was still 
entreated to yield to the humiliating concessions. 
It was represented that nothing could be more 
magnanimous than to sacrifice even his glory to 
the safety of the State, which would fall with him. 
The Emperor, after a moment's pause, replied — 

“ Well, be it so. Let Caulaincourt sign what- 
ever is necessary to procure peace. 1 will hear 
the shame of it, but I will not dictate my own 
disgrace.” 

But to make peace with the republican Em- 
peror was the last thing in the thoughts of these 
banded kings. When they found that Napoleon 
was ready to accede to their cruel terms, they 
immediately abandoned them for other and still 
more exorbitant demands. Napoleon bail con- 
sented to surrender all the territory which France 
had acquired since his accession to power. 

The Allies now demanded that Napoleon 
should cut down France to the limits it pos- 
sessed before the Revolution. The proposition 
was a gross insult Napoleon nobly resolved to 
perish rather than yield to such dishonour. 

“ WliatT he exclaimed, as he indignantly 
held up these propositions, “ do they require that 
I should sign such a treaty a9 this, and that 1 
should trample upon the oath I have taken, to 
detach nothing from the soil of the Empire ? 
Unheard-of reverses may fotco From me a pro- 
mise to renounce my own conquests, but that I 
should also abandon the conquests made before 
me — that, as a reward for so many efforts* so 
much blood, such brilliant victories, 1 should 
leave France smaller than I found her ! Never ! 
Can I do so without deserving to be branded as 
a traitor and a coward ? 

11 You are alarmed at the continuance of 1 the 
war, but I am fearful of more certain dangers 
which you do net see. If we renounce the 
boundary of the Rhine, France not only recedes, 
but Austria and Prussia advance. France stands 
in need of peace ; but the peace which the Allies 
wish to impose on her would subject her to 
greater evils than' the most sanguinary war. 
What would the .French people think of me if I 
.were to sign their humiliation ? What could I 
lay to the republicans of the Senate, whenlhey 
demanded the barriers of the Rhine ? Heaven 
preserve me from snch degradation ! Detpatch 
an answer to- Caulaincourt, and tell him that I j 


reject the treaty. I would rather incur tho 
risks of the most terrible war." This spirit his 
foal have stigmatized os insatiable ambition and 
the love of carnage. 

The exultant Allies, now confident of tho 
ruin of their victim, urged their armios jmward 
to overwhelm with numbers tho diminished 
bands still* valiantly defending the independence 
of France. Napoleon, with forty thousand men, t 
retreated some sixty miles down tho valley of 
theiteine to Nogent. Sohwartzcnberg, with two 
humlred thousand Austrians, took possession of 
Tro^s, about seventy-five miles above Nogent. 
With these resistless numbers he intended to 
follow the Vhlley of the river to Paris, driving 
the Emperor before him. 

Fifty miles north of tho river Seine lies tho 
valley oF the Marne. The two BtreamB unite 
near Paris. Bluchcr, with an army of about 
seventy thousand Russians and Prussians, was 
rapidly marching upon tho metropolis, down the 
banks of the Marne, where there was no force 
fb oppose him. The situation of Napoleon 
seemed now quite desperate. Wellington, with 
a vast army, was marching from tho south. 
Bernadotto was loading uncounted legions from 
the south. Blucher and Schwartzenberg, with 
their soveral armies, were crowding upon Paris 
from tho east; und the enormous navy of Eng- 
land had swept French commerce from all seas, 
and was bombarding every defenceless city of 
France. The counsellors of the Emperor were 
in despiyr. They urged him, from uhsolnto 
necessity, to accede to any terms which the 
Allies might extort. 

The firmness which Napoleon displ ayed und er 
these trying circugistances soars 
To their entreaties that he would yield to dis- 
honour, he calmly rcpliod — 

“No! no! wo must think of* other things 
just now. I am on the eve of beating Bluobcr. 
lie is advancing oi* the roud to Paris. I am 
about to set off to attack him. # J#dll beat him 
to-morrow. I will beat him the dav after to- 
morrow. If that movement is uttefided with 
the success it deserves, the face of alfairs will 
be entirely changed. Then we shall »o what ia 
to be done.” 

Napoleon had fdlrmod one of tlioso extraor- 
dinary plans which so often, during his career, 
had cliuuged apparent ruin into the most tri- 
umphant success. Rearing ten thousand men 
at Nogent to retard the advance of the two 
huqdrcfl thousand Austrians, he hastened, with 
the remaining thirty thousand troops, by forced 
marches, across the country, to tho valley of tho 
Marne. It was his intention to fall suddenly 
upon the flauk of Blucher'a self-confident and 
unsuspecting ferny. 

The toil of the wintry inarch, through miry 
roads, and through storms.of sleet and rain, was 
so exhausting, that he nad but twenty-five 
■thousand men to form in line of battle when lie 
encountered the enemy. It was early in the 
morning of the 10th of Febitay, m the sun 
rose brUKiantlyover the snow-co^jed lulls, when 




the French uoldiefi burst upon the Russians, bon adherents, ^arrived at the head-quarters of 
who were quietly preparing their breakfasts, the Allies witfr a message from the Royalilfccon- 
The victory was most brilliaht^ Napoleon spirators in Paris, entreating the monarchs to 
pierced the centre of the multitudinous Toe, advance as rapidly as possible to the capital. A 
then turned upon one wing and then upon the baser bet of ftreacbety has seldom beeq recorded, 
other, toid proudly^cattered the fragments of the Thestf very men h*<f been rescued from penury 
army before him. Rut hejmd no reserves with and exile by the generosity of Naf>oleon. He 
which to profit hv thi^extraordinarv victory. His had pdrdoned their ^ ostility to republican France 
weary troops could not pursue theVugitivos. —had jhclfercd them From insult and from injury. 
The next day Blucher, by rapidly bringing and, with/ warm sympathy fo^their woes, which 
forward reinforcements, succeeded in colleriiug Napolooirneither fcaused nor coqld have averted, 
sixty thousand men, and fell with terrib^f fury had received tlfcem under the protection o£ the 
upon the little band who were gathered around imporial regime. 

Napoleon. A still more sanguinary battle en- In ten days Napoleon had gained five victories, 
sued, in which tho Emperor was again, and The inundating wave of invasion was still rolling 
still more sigually, triumphant. These brilliant steadily on towards PSris. The activity and 
achievements elated the French soldiers beyond energy of Napoleon surpassed all which mortal 
measure. They folk that nothing could withstand man had «ever attempted before. In a day and 
the genius of the Emperor, and even Napoleon night march of thifty hours Rj hurried back to 
began to hope that Fortune would again smile the bunks of the Seine. Tho Austrians, now 
upon him. From tho field of battle he wrote a three hundred thousand strong, were approach- 
Iiuriied lino to Fnulnineourt, who was his pleip- ing Fontainebleau. Sixty miles south-east of 
potentiarv nt Chafillon, wlicre tho Allies lmd Paris, at the confluence of tho Seine and the 
opened their pretended negotiations. “ [ have Yonne, is situated, in a landscape of remarkable 
conquered,” he wrote ; “your attitude must he beauty, the little town of Muntcrcau. 
the saline for peace. Rut sign nothing without Here Napoleon, having collected around him 
my order, because I alone know my position.” forty thousand men, presented a hold front to 
While Napoleon was tint* cutting up the army arrest the further progress of the Allies. An 
of Blucher on the Marne, a singular scene was : awful battle now ensued. Napoleon, in the 
transpiring in Troyes. . The Royalists there, [ eagerness of the conflict, ns the projectiles from 
encouraged by Napoleon’s apparently hopeless ^ the Austrian batteries ploughed the ground 
defeat, resolved to make a vigorous movement T around him, and hi-* nrtilYnmen fell dead at Ins 


for the restoration of the Rourbons. A depute- , 
t ion, consisting of the Marquis de VidrungCH and 
the Chevalier de Goualt, accompanied by five or 
s:*'nf the inhabitants, with the white cockade of 
the fallen dynasty upon their^reasts, treasonably i 
called upon the Emperor Alexander, and said — ! 

14 We entreat your JJujesty, in the name of all j 
the rc*pectabtte inhabitants of Troyes, to accept 
with favour the wish which wo form for the re- 
establishment of tho royalMiouso of Rourbon on 
the throne ofiPrance.” 

Rut Alexander, appichensivo that the genius 
of Napoleon might still retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes, cautiously replied — 

“Gentfemen, 1 receive you with pleasure. I 
wish well to your cause, butj fear your proceed- 
ings arc rather premature. Tho chances of war 
are uncertain, and I should he grieved to seo 
brave men like you compromised or sacrificed. 
We do not come ourselves to give a king to 
France. We desire to know its wishes and to 
leave it to declare itself." ^ 

‘But it will never declare itself," M. de Goualt 
replied, “as long as it is under the knife. Never, 
ao lonj^as Bonaparte Bhall he m authority in 
France, will Europe bo tranquil.” 

“It is for that very roason,” replied Alexander, 
“that the first thing we must tbigkof is to beat 
him— to beat him— to beat him.” 

The ltoyalist deputation retired, encouraged 
with tho thought that, from prudential conside- 


h*Ct, looped from hi* h'>r.v\ and wiLh l»U own 
bond directed a gun ngain-t the musses of the 
iHipmy. A«* the liidk* from ihc iio'ai ilc batten* r 
torn through the Friiui. ranks, strewing the 
ground with the wounded and the dead, the can- 
nouiers qptrvutcd the F.mpcror to retire to a place 
of safety. With a serene cvc. ho looked around 
upon the storm or iron and of E-ml, and, smiling, 
snid, * l Courage, my friends ; the ball which is to 
kill me is not yet cast.” 7V The bloody conibui 
terminated with the night. Napoleon was the 
undisputed victor. 

The whole allied army, confounded by such 
unexpected disasters, precipitately retreated, and 
bc^ran to fear that no numbers could triumph 
over Napoleon. The Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, bewildered by 
such unanticipated blows, woro at a loss what 
orders to issue. Napoleon, with but forty thou- 
sand men, pursued the retreating army, or 
hundred thousand strong, up the valley of the 
Seine, till they took refuge in the village of 
Chaumont, about a hundred and sixty iuilcs 
from the field of battle. 


7J In one of the charges which took place at the 
bridge of Montereau, a bomb literally entered the chest 
of General PajolfB charger, and burst in the stomach ot 
the poor animal, sending its rider a considerable height 
into the air. General Pajoli fell, dreadfully mangled, 
but tlmost miraculously escaped mortal injury. When 
tins singular occurrence was mentioned to the Emperor, 
lie said to the general that nothing bat the interposition 
of Providence could have preserved bis life under such 
circumstances. This anecdote was related to W. II. 
Ireland, Esq., by Geueral Pa) oil himself. 
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conceive. We wjll record but one, as illustrative 
of bunmde which might be narrated. In tho 
midst dr a bfoody skirmish. Lord Londonderry 
saw a young and beautiful French lady, tins wile 
of a colonSl, seized from a eajeche by three semi- 
barbarian Russian soldiers, who were hurrying 
into the wpods with ^their v frantic and shrieking 
victim. With a small bnnd of soldiers ho suc- 
ceeded in rescuing her. The confusion and peril ’ 
of the battle still continuing, he ordered a dragoon 
to Ipnduot her to his own quarters till she could 
be }\>vidcd with suitable protection. The dragoon 
took the lady, fainting with terror, ftpon his horse 
behind him,. when another rufliun band of Cos- 
sacks struck him dead from his steed, nml seized 
again the unhappy.victim. She was never heard 
of more. And yet every heart must know her 
awful doom. 

The Allies, in consternation, held a council of 
war. . Great despondency prevailed. “The 
overman upon the face of this earth. Hut in S Grand Army,' " said tho Austrian officers, “has 
this hour, when a storm is gathering over my . |pst half its numbers by tho sword, disease, and 
head, 1 have not, iitthis wide world, any one but wet. weather. The country wo are now in is 
von upon whom I can repov.” ! ruined. The sources of our supplies are dried up. 

His Jc tiers, written amid all the turmoil of the All around us tho inhabitants are ready raise 
enmp. though exceedingly brief, were more con- i he standard of insurrection. It lias become in- 
liding and ulloetiouate than ever, ami, no matter dispensable for u* to secure a retreat to Germany 
hi what buhitic'** he was engaged, a courier from and wait for reinforcements." 

.Iii-oplmie immediately arretted hh attention, and , These views were adopted by the majority, 
ii liim than her was torn open with tho utmost The retreat was continued in great confusion, and 
eagerness. His last letter to her was written iu # Count Lichtenstein was despatched to the liead- 
tlu* vicinity of Bridium, niter a desperate, en-" quarters of Napoleon to solicit an armistice. 
C'Mijcme.nt 'against overwhelming number* It NapoleoA received the envoy in the hut of a 


„ My heart is relieved,’* 
fully, as he beheld tbe flight of' 
have saved the capital bf my Empire." Amazing 
as were these achievements, they only postponed 
the day qf ruin. The*defeat of on# or twbdiun- 
dred thousand, from armi<| numbering a Million 
of men, with another arnv of a ipillion held in 
reserve to fill up the gaps c^wed by the c&ualties 
of war, could be of little avail. a t 
*In the midst qf these terrific scen^i Napoleon 
almost daily corresponded witn Josephine, whom 
lie jetill loved as he loved no one eldfe. On one 
occasion, when the movements of battle brought 
him not far from her residence, he turned aside 
from tbe army, and sought a hurried interview 
with his most faithful mend. It was their last 
meeting. At tho close of the short and melan- 
choly visit, Napoleon took her hand, aud, gazing 
tenderly upon lid*, said — 

“Josephine, I have been as fortunate a* was 


Awiudod iu the following uflue'.ing wo^ls : — 

“ i )n beholding these where I had passed 

my boy 1 mod, and comparing mv peu did enndi. 
tlnn then with ih*» ugitulion and terror® which I 
now experience, L several times said iq my own 
mind, * I have sought to meet death in many 


peasant, where ho had stopped to puss the night. 
Prilire Lichtenstein, as he proposed tbe armistice, 
presented Napoleon with a privity* *he 

EnipiTiir FrnncL. •This letter wa# written in a 
conciliatory and almost apologetic spirit, ad- 
mitting that the plans qf tho Allies bad been 


conflicts. I can no longer ioav it. Tome, death most effectually frustrated, and* that, in^Jio 
would now be a blessing. Hut I would once rapidity and force ol’ the strokes which lmd bccu 
more see Josephine."’ J given, the Emperor Austria Recognised aney^ 

There was an incessant battle raging for a 1 the resplendent genius of his son*3if-iaw. Nan£ 
circuit of many miles round the metropolis. All loon, according to his custom on sudwoeensifj/ 
the hospitals were tilled witn the wounded and entered into a perfectly frank and unreservc^H^ 
the. dying. Josephine and her ladies were cm- 1 versation with tbe Prince. He inquiry 
ployed at Malmui&on in scraping lint and forming if tho Allies intended the restoratiojrif 
bandages for the suffering victims of war. *At , Bourbons to the thijpne of France ? 
hist it became dangerous for Josephine to remain : "Is it a war against the throneJfoid 
any longer at Mahoaison, as hands of barbarian | “ which you intend to carry on? 'j/[Cotiitt of 


soldiers, with rapine and violence, were wandering 
all over the country. One stormy morning, when 
the rain was falling in tloodB, she* took her car- 
riage for the more distant retreat of Navarre, 
She had travelled about thirty miles when some 
horsemen appeared in the distance, rapidly ad- 
vancing. She heard the- cry of “ The Cossacks ! 
the Cossacks !" In her terror she le&ped from her 
carriage, and, in tho drenching rain, fled across the 
fields. The attendants soon' discovered that they 
were French dragoons, and -the unhappy Empresf 
was recalled. .She again entered her canooge, 
aud proceeded the rest of the way without moles- 
tation. 

The scenes of woe which invariably eccoifipany 
the march of brutal armies no imagination cka j 


Artois is with*he Grand^ Army juf. 'itzerlund. 
The Duke of Angoulcme is atoth/id-qunrters 
of th^^nke of Wellington, frondfneo addmssl 
ing firoclamations^o the fiouthe/irtious ofmv 
Empire. Can I believe tha^iither-in-] aWt 
the Emperor Francis, is so by'*' so unhatunil 

■ • dethj/'t of %•, ow „ 

of lug own 


as to project the 
daughter anc^the 
grandson ?’** 

The Princ® assui 
had no such idea 
LBourbon Princes 
paerely on^ ufferi~ 
only for peace, ~ 
polcon aqcedi 


Foleon I 


that tbe Alii Cl 
the resnlfim-o 0 f t ^ e 

fY ‘ , e,J armies was 

tfmttteAUicwfehod 

°y Lmnire. \ T fl 

roposail an armistice* 
HgnJ »» f 


UUIUUU •yvvUmflL f T . m tuiscice. 

He appoiate<y^ ft* the place 
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for opening the conference. Three of the abandonment, by France of those gigantic 
allied generals were deputed as f commissioners, schemes of afhbition by which the very exist- 
one each on the port of Austria, Russia, and ence of society in the adjoining states has so 
Prussia. Hostilities, however, were not to be sus- : long been menaced, would be the restoration of 
pended till the {jerms of the armistice were that line of princes which for so manp centuries 
agreccf upon. | maintained the Frelcb nation in prosperity at 

On the morning pf tin 24th Napoleon re- | home and eonsiderition and respect abroad, 
entered Troyes, the enemy having aluyidoned ' Such hn event f wouEl alone have removed, and 
the town during the night. The musses of the will atnnygtimo remove, all obstacles in the way 
people crowded around liim with warm and , of negotiation or # peace. It fould confirm* to 
heartfelt greetings. They thronged the streets France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient 
through which lie passed, strove to kit? his ■ territory, 'and it would give to all the Qthqr 
hand and Cifen to touch his horse, and wiiii loud ; nations of Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that 
acclamation hailed him as the saviour of his security which they are now compelled to seek 
country. Napoleon immediately ordered the by other means." 

arrest of Vidranges and Goualfc. The firmer! General Pozzodi Rorgo was sent by Alexander 
had escaped and joined the Allies. The latter ; on an embassy to the British government. The 
was arrested, tried by a court-martial, and con- j Count of Artois, gfterwards Charles X., .urged 
deinned to be shot. Napoleon, conscious of the him to induce the Allies opdnly to avow their 
peril he encountered from the Royalist conspire- intentions to reinstate the Bourbons, 
tors in every town, thought that he could not j “ My lord/’ General Borgo replied, 11 every - 
safely pardon so infamous an act of treason, thing lias its time. Let us not perplex matters. 
The nobleman was left to his fate. At eleven To sovereigns you should noft present complicated 
o'clock nt night he was led out to his execution, questions. It is with no small difficulty that 
A large placard was suspended upon his breast, they have been kept united in the grand object 
upon which were inscribed, in conspicuous letters, ! of overthrowing Bonapurte. As soon as that ia 
the words, “Traitor to his country." He died done, and the imperial rule destroyed, the ques- 
firmly, protesting to the last his devotion to the tion of dynasty will present itself, and then yonr 
Bourbons. * illustrious house will spontaneously occur to the 

Since the commencement of this brief cam- j thoughts of nil." 
paign, Napoleon had performed the most brilliant' Lord Castlereagh, in a speech in Parliament 
achievements of his whole military career. It is on the 29th of June, 1814, said — 
the uncontradicted testimony of history that j “ Every pacification would be incomplete if 
feats so extraordinary had never before been you did ;tot re-establish on the throne of France 
recorded in military annals. The Allies were the ancient family of tho Bourbons. Any peaco 
iui '1 y n AVd. bewildered. Merely to giin with the man who had placed himself at the 
time to brirfg up their enon.ious reserves, they head of the French nation could have no other 
had proposed a truce, and now, to form a new ' final result but to give Europe fresh subjects for 
plan, with which to* plunge again upon their | alarms ; it could be neither secure nor durable; 
valiant foe, fhey held u council of war. The j nevertheless, it was impossible to refuse tonego- 
lvmg of Prussia and the Emperors of Russia and : tiate with him when invested with power with- 
Vustria were nrtiscnt, and 11 strong delegation of j out doing violence to the opinion of Europe, and 
Wrminod mbn from the court of St. James. I incurring the whole responsibility for the cou- 
Vd Castlereagh was tho prominent representa- j tiimance of tho w$r.” 


V 

*:v of the British 
tiv 


prominent representa 
government. Tho Allies, 
intimating that they had not determined 
w *“’4he dethronement of Napoleon, still ad- 
l, P°“ resolutely to that result, 
vanee^d. Castlereagh,” says Alison, “in eon- 
_ " . with the declared purpose of British 
lonnity . over 8 i nce the commencement of tho 
diploniacu, 0 concealment of his opinions, cither 
war, niad^p ttr jj amen ^ t ) 1Rt the best*$£curity 
in or out of; 0 f g ur0 p 6 W oukl be found in tho 
for the peaetthe dispossessed race of princes to 
restoration oLjjj, and t t he ancient race and 
tho r rench theory' was often referred to by 
tho ancient ton\ nvergat j ont as offering tho only 
lmn, in private cox was likely to* give lasting 
combination which t 

repose to the world.^ eIectcd the chair of the 
W hen Napoleon unanimous suffrage 

First Consul by tlic t pverture8 to England for 
of Frauce, he made v returned an answer both 
ueace. f-ord<? enyid^ nff - m which k e g ^ d — 


These proud despots were, indeed, committing 
a crime which was doing violence to the sense of 
jiistice of every unbiassed mind. They were 
ashamed to acknowledge their intentions. 
While forcing, by the aid of two millions of 
bayonets, upon a nation exhausted by compul- 
sory wars, a detested king, they had the bold- 
ness to declare that they bad no intention to 
interfere with the independence of France. 


When the indignant 


again drove the , 


Bourbons beyond the Rhine, again the invading 
armies of combined despotisms, crashing the 
sons of France beneath ‘their artillery-wheels, 
conducted the hated dynasty to the throne. 
And England, liberty-loving England, was com- 
pelled by her Tory government to engage in 
this iniquitous work. Louis XVIII., encircled 
bv<iha sabres of Wellington's dragoons, marched 
defiantly' Into the Tnileries. In the accom- 
plishment of this crime, Europe was, for a 
quarter of a century, deluged in blood and 
shrouded in woe. And these conspirator* 
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Against popular right?, instead of doing justice { the Alps from Switzerland, irtid had advanced as 
to tlie patriotism and the heroisrolof Napoleon, j far gs Lyons. Wherever Napoleon looked, ha 
who for twenty years nobly sustained the inde- I saw but the 'march of triumphant armies of 
pendence of his country against the incessant j invasion. Despatches reached him with diffi- 
coalitions of the monarghs of Eurojk, hafe en- 1 culry. He was often reduced to conjectures, 
deavonreef to consign his name to iufamy.* But ! IJis generals were disheartened; France was in 
the world has changed. Tib people have now a ■ dismay. , « # 

voice in the decisions of hismry. • r l*bey trill re- 1 In the midst of these scenes of impending 
verse— they have already reversed— Hie |rerdi<*t peril, Napoleon was urged to request Maria 
cf despotisms. In the warm hea\js of the j Louisa to interpose with her father in behalf of 
people of all lands; the memory of Napoleon has j her kusband. 

found a congenital throne. t * | “IS,” Napoleon promptly replied, with pride 

Ttte Allies now decided to embarrass Napoleon ; which all will respect; “the Archduchess has 
by dividing their immense host into two armies. | seen mo at (he summit of human power; it 
Blucher, taking the command of one, marched ; does not belong to me to tell her now that I am 
rapidly across the couiflry to the Marno, to ! descended from it, and still less to beg of her to 
descend on both sides of that river to Paris, j uphold mo with her support." 

The other multitudinous host, under Schwartzen* Though ho could not condescend to implore 
berg, living obtained abundant reinforcements, • the aid of Maria Louisa, it -is very evident that 
still trembling before the renown of Napoleon, j he hoped that she would anticipate his wishes, 
were cautiously to descend the valley of the j and secretly cudeavour to disarm the hosti|jty 
Seine. Napoleon, leaving ten thousand men at j ofjbe Emperor Francis. The Empress was with 

Napoleon when he received the intelligence that 
Austria would, in afl probability, join the coa- 
lition. lie turned affectionately towards her^took 
her hand, and said, in tones of sadness, 

“ Your fatliei* is then about to march anew 
against me. Now I am alone against all ! yes, 
alone ! absolutely alone !" 

Maria Louisa burst into tears, arose, and left 
the apartment. 

• Napoleon now formed the bold resolve to fall 
upon the tear of Scliwartzciiberg’s army, and 
cut off lii» communications with Germany and 
his supplies. With astonishing celerity, he 
crossed the country again fron^fe, >lwie to' 
the Seine t and Sob wart zenberg, fin dismay, 
heard tho thunders of Napoleon’s artillery iu 
his rear. They turned mid fled. Alexander, 
Francis, and Frederick William, tnindful o£, 
Napoleon’s former achievements, and dreading 
a snare, turned from Paris towaftls the Rhine, 


Troyes to obstruct tjie march of Schwnrtzen- 
berg, took thirty thousand troops with him, and 
resolutely pursued Blucher. The Prussians, 
astonished at the vigour of the pursuit, and 
bleeding beneath the blows which Napoleon 
incessantly dealt on their rear-guard, retreated 
precipitately. Tho name of Napoleon was so 
terrible, that one hundred thousand Prussians 
fled in dismay before the little band of thirty 
thousand exhausted troops headed by the Em- 
peror. 

Blnchcr crossed the Marne, blew np the bridges 
behind him, and escaped sonyj fifty miles north, 
in the vicinity of Loon. Napoleon reconstructed 
the bridges and followed on. By wonderful 
skill in manoeuvring, he had placed Blucher in 
such a position that his destruction was inevi- 
table, when suddenly Bcrnadotto came, with a 
powerful army, to the aid of his Prussian ally. 

Napoleon had now but about twenty-five thou- , 

sand men with whom to encounter these two j and put spurs to their horses. Itif enormous 
united armies of more than one hundred thou- j masses of the retreating Allies unexpectedly 


sand. With the energies of defpair he fell upon 
his foes. His little army was melted away and 
consumed before the terrific blaze of the hostile 
batteries. The battle was long and sanguinary.* 
Contending against such fearful odds, courage 
was of no avail. The enemy, however, could do 
no more than hold their ground. Napoleon rallied 
around him his mutilated band, and retired to 
Eheims. The enemy dared not pursue him ig 
his despair. 1 

As soon as Schwartzenberg heftrd that Napo- 
leon was in pursuit of Blucher, he commenced, 
with two hundred thousand men, bis march 
upon Paris by the valley of the Sekie. The 
Duke of Wellington was, at the same time, at 
Bordeaux, with his combined army of English, 
Portuguese, and Spaniards, moving, almost 
without opposition, upon the metropolis qf 
France. The Duke of Angoul&me was with 
the English army, calling upon the Royalists to 


encountered Napoleon at Arcia-sur-Aube. A 
sanguinary battle ensued. # 

“Napoleon," pays Lamartine, “fought at 
hazard, without any ether plan, and with tho 
resolution to conquer or die. He renewed in 
this action the tniniclp* of bravery and tang - 
froid of Lodi unS of Kivoli ; and bis youngest 
soldiers blushed at the idea of deserting & chief 
who hazf^cd his own life with such invincible 
courage. 1 lie was r^p^atedlv seen spurring his 
horfco to a gallop against the enemy’s cannon, 
and reappearing, as if inaccessible to death, 
after the smoke had evaporated. A live shell 
having fallen in^front of one of his young 
battalions, wbi&h recoiled and wavered in ex- 
pectation of an explosion, Napoleon, to reassure 
them, spurred his charger towards the instrument 
of destruction, made him smell the burning 
match, waited unshaken for the explosion, and 
wa i 1>lown up. Rolling in the tost with hk 
mutilated steed, and rising withofi| a wound 


rally beneath the unfurled banner of the Botit- 

Iwno. Another army of the Allies nod also crossed J amid the plJuditi of his soldiers, he 

H 1% 
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for another horse, ‘irnd continued to brave the 
grape-shot, and to ftj* into tho thickest of tho 
battle.** « f 

During the heat of the conflict, a division of 
Russians, six thousand strong, preceded by an 
iromerfee body of VHossacks, with wild hurrahs, 
broke through the feeble lines of the French. 
The smoke of their guns, And the doltds of dust 
raised by their horses' hoofs, enveloped them in 
impenetrable obscurity. Napoleon, from a dis- 
tance, with his cngle glance, perceived* tho 
approach of this whirlwind of battle. Pulling 
spurs to hisriiorsc, be galloped to the spot; lie 
hero encountered crowds of soldiers, some of 
them wounded and bleeding, flyihg in dismay. 
It was a scphc of awful tumult. At that mo- 
ment an officer, bareheaded and covered with 
blood, galloped to meet the Emperor, exclaim- 
ing— 

41 Sire, the Cossacks, supported by an immense 
body of cavalry, have broken our ranks, and are 
driving us back.” 

The Emperor rushed into tho midst of the 
fugitives, and, raising himtrlf in his stirrups 
shouted, in a voice that rang above the uproar 
of thb battle, 

" Soldiers rally! Will yon ily when I am 
here? Close your ranks! Forward!’* 

At that well-known mid dcarly-bclovcd voice, 
tho flying troops immediate ly re-formed. Napo- 
leon placed hitmolf at their head, and, sword in 
hand, plunged into tho midst of the Cossacks; 
With a shout of “Vivo 1 Empcreur \i* the men 
followed him. The Cossacks were driven back 
with euormous slaughter. Thus one thousand 
*snen, the Emperor, arrested and 

drove back six thousand, of their foes. Tho 
Emperor then tranquilly returned to bis post, 
and continued to (Jjrcet tho dreadful storm of 
gar. Durflig every hour of this conflict the 
masses of the Allies were accumulating. Night 
ut length darkened over the dreadful scene, and 
the feeble lftiflds of the French army retired into 
the towi of Arcis. The Allies, alarmed by this 
hold march of Napoleon towards tho Rhine, 
now concentrated their innumerable forces on 
tho plains of Chfdons. Even Bluclicr and iter- 
nadotte came back to join Jhem. 

Soon after the battle of Arcis, tho Austrians 
intercepted a French courier, who had, with 
other despatches, the following private letter 
from Napoleon to Maria Louisa — 

44 My Love, — I have been for son&«days on 
horseback. On the SOilf 1 took Arcis-sur- 
Aube. The enemy* attacked me there at eight 
o’clock in the evening ; I beat him tho same 1 
evening ; I took two guns and retook two. The 
next day the enemy’s army jJht.itself in battle 
array to protect the march of its columns on 
Brienne and Bar-#ur-Aube t and I resolved Ip 
approach the Marne and its environs, in. order to 
drive them fanher from Paris by approaching 
my own fortified places. This caning I shall 
he at 9t. D^'er. Farewell, my love 1 Embrace 
my sonl’* 1 $ 


[ 181 *. 

Another council of war was held by tbS Allies. 
The dread of^apoleon was so great; that many 
argued the necessity of falling back upon the 
Rhine, to prevent Napoleon from entering Ger- 
many A and Relieving bis garrisons which were 
blockaded there. Others urged the bidder coun- 
sel of marching direUly upon Paris. Napoleon 
was npw at Arp is. [The Allies were thirty milc9 
north of him, at Chalons, on the banks of the 
Marne. the 25th of March, the Allies, 
united in wnc resistless body, advanced once more 
towards Ibiris, thronging, with their vast array, 
all the roads Which follow the valley ofc tho 
Marne. Napoleon was about two hundred mile* 
from Paris. lie hoped, by doubling Ids speed, 
to descend tho valley of- the Seine, and to arrive 
at the metropolis almost as soon as the Allies. 
There ho had resolved to make his last ami 
desperate stand. . ^ 

As soon as Napoleon learrfed that the com- 
bined army were marching vigorously upon 
Paris, he exclaimed — 

“I will be in the city before them. Nothing 
but a thunderbolt can now save us.** 

Orders were immediately driven for the army 
to bo put iu motion. The Emperor parsed the 
whole night shut up in his cabinet, perusing his 
maps. 

4i This,” says Caulaineourt, 11 was another 
cruel night. Not a word was uttered. Deep 
sighs sometimes escaped his oppressed bosom. 
Ilo seemed as if he had lost the power of breath- 
ing. . Good heaven l how much he suffered !** 

llis brother was then in command of the city. 
N a pole* n despatched courier after courier, en- 
treating him, in the most earnest tones, to rouse 
the populace, to arm the students, and to hold 
out until his arrival. He assured him that, if 1m 
would keep the enemy in check but for two 
days at the longest, he would arrive, and would 
yet compel the Allies to accept reasonable 
terms. 

“If the enemy,” said he, * 4 advance upon 
Paris in such force as to render all resistance 
vain, send oft, in^tho direction of the Loire, the 
Empress Regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, 
the ministers, and the great officers of the crown 
|nd of the treasury. Do not quit my son. Re- 
collect that I would rather see him in the Seine 
than in the hands of the enemies of France. 
The fate of A sty an ax, prisoner of the Greeks, 
has always appeared to me tho most unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” 

Napoleoft, at Arcis, was four marches farther 
distant from Paris than were the Allies at Chit- 
Ions. It was a singular spectacle which the two 
armies now presented. The Allies, numbering 
some thrgo hundred thousautLsOrere rushing 
down the valley of the Marne. Tne war- wasted 
army of Napoleon, now dwindled to thirty thou- 
sand men, with bleeding feet, and tattered gar- 
ments, and unhealed wounds, were hurrying 
down the parallel valley of the Seine. The miry 
roads, just melting from tho frosts of winter, and 
ettf up by the ponderous enginery of war, were' 
wretched in the extreme. But the soldiers, still. 
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adoring their Emperor, who marched on foot in 
their midst, sharing their perijp and their toils, 
were animated by the indomitable energies of 
his own spirit. 

Throwing aside # everything fwhiclt retarded 
their speed, they marched nearly fifty miles a 
day. Itypoleon, before leaving Ards, with cha- 
racteristic humanity, seat tvu> thousgpd francs 
from his private purse to the Sisters of Charity, 
# to aid and relieve the wants or. the sick and 
wounded. A* midnight 09 the2Jthof March, 
the French •army arrived at Trqycs. In the 
early dawn of the next morning, Napoleon was 
again upon the march at the head of his Guard. 
Having advanced some fifteen miles, his impa- 
tience became so insupportable, . that ho threw 
himself into a light carriage which chance pre- 
sented, and proceeded rapidly to Sens. The 
night was cold, dark, and dismal ns ho entered 
the town. Ilo immediately assembled the ma- 
gistrates, and ordered them to have refreshments 
ready for his army upon its arrival. Then 
mounting a horse, ho galloped through tho Inn# 
hours of a dark might along the road towards 
Fontainebleau. 

Dreadful was the scene which was then oc- 
curring in Paris, The allied army had already 
approached within cannon-shot or tho city. 
Mortier and Marmont made a desperate but an 
unavailing resistance. At last, with ammunition 
entirely exhausted, and with their rinds almost 
cut to pieces by the awful onslaught, they ware 
driven back into the streets of tho city. Mar- 
mont., with his sword broken, his hat and clothes 
pierced with balls, his features blatkened with 
smoke, disputed, step tty step, the ndvanec of 
the enemy into the suburbs. With but eight 
thousand infantry and eight hundred cavalry, lie 
held at bay, for twelve hours, fifty- five thousand 
of the Allies. In this dreadful conflict the 
enemy lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
fourteen thousand men. The Empress, with the 
chief officers of the state, and with the ladies of 
her court, had fled to Blois. Her beautiful 
child, inheriting the spirit of his noble father, 
clung to tho curtains of his apartments, refusing 
to leave. ' 

44 They are betraying my pupa, and I wijl not j 
go away, 1 ' exclaimed the precocious child, who | 
was never destined to see that beloved father 
again. 44 1 do not wish to leave the palace. I 
do not wish to go away from it. When papa is 
absent, am 1 not master here ?” 

Nothing but the ascendency of his governess, 
Madame Montesquieu, couhh calm him, and she 
succeeded only by promising faithfully that he 
should bo brought back again. His eyes were 
filled wijpkears as be was taken \o tbe carriage. 
Maria Louisa was calm and resigned ; but, 
pallid with iVar, she took her departure, as she 
listened to tfao deep booming of the cannon 
* which announced tbs sanguinary approach # of 
her own lather. # 

The batteries of the Allies were now planted 
upon Montmartre, and upon other height^ which 
commanded tbe city, and the shells were falling 


thickly in the streets of Baris. Joseph, deeming 
further resistance unavailing, ordered a capitula- 
tion. Mortier, in the midst of a dreadful Are, 
wrote upon a drum-head the following lines to 
Schwortzenberg : — 

H Prince, let us save a nlelcss effusion of blood. 
I propose to you suspension of arms for twenty- 
four hours, during whiAi we will treat, in order 
to save Paris from the horrors of a siege ; othci- 
wise wo will defend ourselves within its walls to 
the death.* 1 

Marshal Marmont, also, who # was contending 
against Blucber, sent a similar proposition to the 
Allies. But the lire was so dreadful, and tho 
coufusion so great, that seven times the officers 
who attempted, with flags of truce, to pass over 
to the hostile camp, were shot down, with their 
horses, on the pluin. During this scene, Mar- 
mont slowly retreated, with one arm severely 
wounded, the hand of tho otbej shattered by a 
bnilet, and having had five liorsos killed under 
him during the action. 

In tho gloomy hours of the night, when Na- 
poleon was galloping along the solitary road, the 
ullied moniirdis were congratulating tjomsclves 
upon their astonishing victory. Napoleon had 
avoided Fontainebleau, lest he should encounter 
there some detachments of the army. The night 
was intensely fold ; gloomy clouds darkened the 
sky, and Napoleon encountered no one on tho 
deserted roads who could give him any iniorma- 
tion respecting the capital. Far away in tho 
distance the horizon blazed with the bivouac fires 
of his foca. The clock on tho tower of tho 
church was tolling tbe hour of twolvo m he 
entered tbo villngo of ^a O -s ■ -'•’hrouglPtho 
gloom, in the wiffc street, ho safr groups of dis- 
banded soldiers marching towards Kontuinchtoau. 
Hiding into tho midst «of thern^ he exclaimed 
with astonishment — “ * 

“IIow is this? Why are not these soldier/; 
marching to Pant?” • 

General Belliard, one ol Napoleon’s most de- 
voted friends, from iDcbind a door recognising tho 
voice of tho Emperor, immediately came forward 
and said — • 

“Puris has capitulated. Tho enemy enters 
to-morrow, two h»urs after sunrise. , These troops 
are the remains of the armies of Marmont and 
Mortier, fall^jg back on Fontainebleau to join 
tho Emperors army at Troyes.” 

The Emperor seemed stunned by the blow. 
For moment there was deiid silence. Tho cold 
drops of agony oozed from his brow. Then, with 
rapid step, ho walked backwards and forwards 
on tho rugged pavement in front of^fche hotel, 
hesitating, stopping, retracing his steps, be- 
wildered witkf the enormity of his woe. He then, 
in rapid interrogatories, without waiting for any 
answer, asV speaking only to himself, ex- 
claimed — 

“ Where is my wife ? Where is my son ? 
Where A the army ? What has become of the 
National Guard of Paris, and^rf the battle they 
were $0 have fought to the lm man under its 
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walla? And the Martials Merrier and Murmont, 
where shall 1 find them again V ' t 

After a' moments pause, he continued, with 
impatient voice and gesture — 

“ The night is still mine. The enemy only 
enters at daybreak. carriage ! my carriage ! 
Let us go this instant! LoU us pet before Bin- 
cber and Schwartzenbeifc ! Lot BelliarJl follow 
me with the cavalry ! Let us fight even in the 
streets and squares of Paris ! My presence, my 
name, the courage of my troops, the necessity uf 
following me or of dying, will arouse Paris. My 
army, which it* following me, will arrive in the 
midst of the struggle. It will take the enemy 
in rear, while we are fighting them in front. 
Come on 1 Success awaits me, perhaps, in my 
last reverse!” 

General Belliard then acknowledged to him 
that, by the terms of the capitulation, the army 
of Puris was bound to fall back upon Fontaine- 
bleau. For a Tii&iucut Napoleon was again silcut, 
uud t lion exclaimed — 

To surrender the capital to the enemy ! 
What cowards ! Joseph run off, too! My very 
brother! And so they have capitulated! be- 
trayed their brother, their country, their t-ovo- 
reign ; degraded France in the eyes of Europe ! 
Entered into a capital of e ; ght hundred ihotwmd 
souls without firing a shot! It is too dreadful. 
What has been done with the artillery ? They 
should have had two hundred pieces, and ammu- 
nition for a month. And yet they had only a 
battery of six piece», and an empty magr/ine on 
Montmartre. When I am not there, they do 
nothing hut heap blunder upon blunder.” 

A group ofjjJli^ers successively arriving now 
closed suiily arxmu tueu* E'aperor. Napoleon 
became more calm as lie interrogated them, one 
by one, and listened to c the details of the irre- 
parable disaster. Then, taking Caulaincourt 
asidE, he directed him to ride with tho utmost 
speed to the head-quarters of fhc Allies. 

“See," said lfc* “if I have yet time to inter- 
pose in the treaty, which h signing already, per- 
haps, without me and against me. I give you 
full powers. Do not lose an instant. 1 await 
you here.” * 

Caulaincourt mounted his Jiorse and disap- 
peared. Napoleon then, lollowed by lielliurd 
and Berthier, entered the hotel. 

Caulaincourt speedily arrived at^hc advanced 
posts of the enemy. He gave bis name and 
demanded a passage. The sentinels, however, 
refused to allow him to enter tbc^lines. After an 
absence of two hours Caulaincourt returned to 
the Emperor. They conversed together for a 
few minutes, during which Napoleon, though 
calm, seemed plunged into the pro^undest grief, 
and Caulaincourt wept bitterly. * 

“ My dear Caulaincourt,” said Napoleon, 11 go 
again, and try to see the Emperor Alexander. 
\ou have full powers from me. I have now no 
hope but in you, Caulaincourt” Affectionately 
he extended his hand to his faithful frieud. 

Caulaincourt pressed it firmly to his Ups, and 
fluid, “I go, sire} dead or alive, I win gain 


entrance to Paris, and will speak to the Em- 
peror Alexander# 

As, several years after, Caulaincourt was re- 
lating these occurrences, he said, 44 My bead U 
burning f 1 amfteverish ; should 1 live a hundred 
years, I *can never forget these scenes. 0 They 
art; the lixvd ideas of my sleepless nights. My 
reminisedbees are<frigh£ful. They kill me. The 
repose ofrthe/tomb is sweet after sack suffer- 
ings." / (, 

it was now past midnight. .Caulaincourt 
mounted another^ horse, and galloped in tho 
deep obscurity by another route to Paris. Napo- 
leon also mounted his horse, and in silence and 
in sadness took the route to Fontainebleau. A 
group of officers, dijectedj* exhausted, and woe- 
worn, followed in his train. At four o’clock in 
the morning h« arrived at this ancient palace of 
the kings of France*. Con scion;} of his ftulcn 
fortunes, lie seemed to shrink from everything 
which could remind him of the graudenrs of 
royalty. Passing bv the state apartments which 
['his glory had embellished, and to which liis re- 
nown still attracts the footsteps of travellers 
from all lands, lie entered, like a private citizen, 
into a small and obsenre chamber in one angle 
of the castle. A window opened into u small 
garden shaded with funoreul firs, which re- 
sembled the cemeteries of his native island. 
Ih*re he threw himself upon a couch, and hi* 
noble heart throbbed with the pulsations of an 
almost unearthly agony, but he was culm and 
silent in liis woe. The troops which had fol- 
lowed him from Troyes, and those which lmd re- 
tired from Puris. soon arrived, and were cantoned 
around him. They numbered about fifty thou- 
sand. Their devotion to the Emperor was never 
more enthusiastic, and they clamoured loudly to 
be led against the three hundred thousand Allies 
who were marching proudly into Purls. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

t THE ABDICATION. 

Tlic mission of Caulaincourf— The Allies enter Paris— 
AilvriiturcH of Cnuhilnconrt — Interview with Alex- 
ander— Cnulmneourt returns to Napoleon -'Abdication 
in favour of tlic* Kingof home — Defection of Marmont 
— Mission of Macdonald. Key, ami Ciiulainconrt to 
Pans— The Allies demurfd unconditional abdication— 
Tho Abbe tie Pradt— Speech of Pozzo dl Horgu; of 
Tnl ley rarnl — Interview between CauhmJcourt and Na- 
poleon— The unconditional abdication — Libel of Cha- 
teaubriand— Comments of Dr. Cliuuuing. 

While Napoleon, before the dam of the 
dark and luritF morning of the 1st of April, was 
directing his melancholy steps towards Fontaine- 
bleau, his faithful ambassador, Caulaincourt, was 
galloping once more towards Pari*. The d< ep 
obscurity of the night was partially mitigated 
by the fires * of tho bivouacs, which glimmered, 
in a vast* semicircle, around the city. The road 
which * Caulaincourt traversed was crowded 
with officers, soldiers and fugitives, retiring 
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before the triumphant army of the invaders. 
He was often recognised, ana groups collected 
around him, inquiring, with the most affectionate 
anxiety — 4 a 

41 Where is the Elnperor ? We fought for him 
till night came on. If he lives, let him but 
appear. * Let us know hb wishes L< £ him lead 
vs back to pHii9. The inomj- shall never enter 
its walls but .over the dead boty #f tho last 
*French soldic*. If he is jead, lei, us know it, 
and lead us Jgainst tho enemy. Wo will uvenge 
bis fall.” 

Universal enthusiasm and devotion inspired | 
the troops, who, be it remembered, were tho | 
people; for the coqpcription to which France 
had been compelled to resort by the unrelenting 
assaults of its foes had gathered recruits from 
all/he villages of the Empire. Tho veterans of| 
Marengo, of jAustcrlitz, and of Fricdland had 
perished beneath the snows of R'isbia, or in the 
awful carnage of Leipsic. The youthful sol- 
diers, who now surrounded Napoleon with deaths 
less affection, wire fresh from tho workshops, 
tho farm-houses, and the saloons of France. 
They were inspired by that love for the Emperor , 
which they had imbibed at the parental hearth. 1 
These faithful followers of tho peoples devoted j 
friend, war-worn and haggard, with shrivelled; 
lips, and Mccdrn 2 wounds, and tattered garments, 
and shoes worn from their feet, were seated by ■ 
tho roadside, or wading through tho mud, cajjer 1 
only to meet once more their beloved Emperor. J 
Whenever Caulaiueourt toll them that Napo- 
leon was alive, and was waiting [pr them at 
Fontainebleau, with hoarse and weakened voices 
they slionted “Vive I'Empcreur! ’ and hastened 
on to rejoin him. Truly docs Napier say, “ The 
troops idolized Napoleon. Well they might. 
And to assert that their attachment commenced 
only when they became soldiers, is to acknowledge 
that his excellent qualities and greatness of mind 
turned hatred into devotion the moment lie was 
approached. But Napoleon wa9 never hated by 
the people of France ; he was their own creation, 
and they loved him as nev&r monarch was loved 
before.” 

As Caulaincourt drew near the city, he found 
it encircled by the encampments of the Allies. 
At whatever post he mode, his appearance, he 
was sternly repulsed. Orders lmd been give n 
that no messenger from Napoleon thould be per- 
mitted to approach the head quarters of tbe 
hostile Sovereigns. At length the morning 
gloomily dawned, and a shout of exultation and 
joy ascended from the bivouacs of the Allies, 
which covered all the hills. With the roar of 
artillervyuid with gloaming banners, and clarion 
peals oftnartial music, three hundred thousand 
men, the advance-guard of a million of invaders, 
marched into the humiliated streets of Paris. 
The masses of the people,' dejected, looked 
in sullen silence. They saw the Bourbon Rrinces, 
protected by the bayonets of foreigners, coming 
to resume their sway. The Royalists did every- 
thing in their power to get op some seJbbkuice j 
of rejoicing, in view of thir spectacle of national j 


humiliation. Tho emissaries of tho ancient 
nobility shquted lustily 41 Vive lo Hoi !” The 
wives and daughters of the Bourbon partisans 
rode through the streets in open carriages, scat- 
tering smiles on each sidg of the wuy, waving 
white flags, and tossing out to the listless spec- 
tators tho white troclyi'lo of the Bourbons. 
“ Still,” says M. Rochefoucauld, 14 the silence 
was most dismal.” Tho masses of the peopfe 
witnessed the degradation of France with rage 
ahd despair. 

As night approached, these enormous armies 
of foreign invaders, in numbers apparently count- 
less, of every variety of language, lineament, 
and costume, swarmed through all the streets 
and gardens of the captured metropolis. The 
Cossacks, in aspect as wild and Bavngo as the 
wolves which howl through their native wastes, 
filled the Champs Ely* dr* with their bivouac fire9, 
and danced around them in barbarian orgic9. 

Alexander, who well know trie exahiyl cha- 
racter mid the lo'ty purposes of Napoleon, was 
tho only one of these banded kings who mani- 
fested any sympathy in his behalf. Though all 
the rest, were ready to crush Napoleon utterly, 
mid to compel the people to receive the !»ourbon«, 
ho still hesitated. Ilo doubted whether tho 
nation would long submit to rulers tlni9 forced 
upon them. “But u few days ego,” said lie, 
“iijrolumii of fivo or fix thousand new French 
troops Miffcrcd themselves to bo cut to pieces 
before my eyes, when ft single cry of 4 Vivo Jo 
Roi !’ Would have saved them.” 

4 * And things will continue jost so,” the Abl>£ 
dc Pradfc replied, “ until Napoleon is put out of 
the way — even although nt this moment 

ii halter round hwflli^^ffenlliidwlfiiithii la^t 
sentence, to the fact that the Bourbonhts, pro- 
tected from the rago the populace by the 
sabres of foreigners, had plamftopes round the 
statue of Napoleon to drag it from the column 
in the Place YAnMm*. Ai nation's love had 
placed it on that magnificent |#flestnl ; a faction 
! tore it down. The nation lies replaced it, and 
there it will now s'nnd for ever. 

The efforts of the Koval st mob to drag tho 
statue of the Emperor from the column were at 
this time unavailing. As they could not throw 
it down with tluir ropes, they covered the 
statue with a white sheet to conceal it from 
view. WliA Napoleon was afterwards informed 
of this fact, he simply rernurked. “They did well 
to copceal from me the sight of their baseness.*’ 
Alexander, to protect the imperial monuments 
from destruction, issued a decree taking them 
under bis care. 44 The monument in tho Place 
Vendorne,” said he, “ is under the e^eci&l safe- 
guard of th^nagnanimity of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and Ms Allies. The statue on its summit 
will not remain there. It will immediately be 
taken down.” • 

During the whole of the day, while these 
interminable battalions were taking possession of 
Paris, Caulaincourt sought refuge in a farm 
house in tbe vicinity of the*£ity. When the 
cveniflg came, and the uproar of hostile exulta- 
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tion was dying away, he emerged from hi? 
retreat, and again resolutely endeavoured to 
penetrate the capital. Everywhere he was 
sternly repulsed/ In despair, he slowly com- 
menced retracing his* steps towards Fontaine- 
bleau; but it so happened {hat, just at this 
time, he met the carriage of the Grand Duke 
Gpnstantine, brother of the Exuperor Alexander. 
The Grand Duke instantly recognised Caulain- 
court, who had spent much time as an arabas* 
Rftdor at St. Petersburg. lie immediately took 
him into his carriage, and informed him frankly 
that Talleyrand, who had now abandoned the 
fallen fortunes of Napoleon, und had* attached 
himself to the cause of the Bourbons, had in- 
flexibly closed the cabinet of the Allies against 
every messenger of the Emperor. But Con- 
stantine was moved by the entreaties and the 
noble grief of Caulaincourt. Ho enveloped him 
in his own pelissb, and put on liis head a Rus- 
sian caf>. Thus disguised, and surrounded by a 
guard of Cossacks, Caulaincourt, in the shades 
of the evening, entered tin* barriers. 

The carriage drove d rectly to the palace of 
the Klysdj. Constantine requesting the duke 
to keep muffled up in bis cap and cloak, 
alighted, carefully shut the door with his own 
bauds, and gave strict orders to the servants to 
allow no one to approach the carriage. At this 
moment a neighbouring clock struck ten. 'i lie 
apartments of the palace were thronged and 
brilliantly lighted. The court-yard hlazc^ with 
lamps. Carriages were continually arriving and 
departing. The neighing of horses, the loud 
talking and joking of the drivers, the wild 
hurras of the L...* Is .yje distant streets 

and gardens, presented a festive scene sadly dis- 
cordant with the anguish which tortured the 
bosom of Napoleon's faithful ambassador. The 
EmpCror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
Prince Schwartzentyerg, as representative of the 
Emperor of Austria, with others, were assembled 
within the pqlaeo in conference. 

Hour after hour of the night passed away, 
ud still the Grand Duke did not return. From 
his concealment Caulaincourt witnessed a vast 
concourse of diplomatists and ggneruls of all na- 
tions, incessantly coming and going. Towards 
morning the Grand Duke again made his appear- 
ance. He informed Caulaincourt otliat, with 
great difficulty, be bad obtained the consent of 
Alexander to grant him a private Audience. 
Caulaincourt descended from the carriagOlml. 
still enveloped in hi* Russian di^uise, conducted 
by the Grand Duke, passed unrecognised through 
the brilliaitjt saloons, which were crowded with 
the exultant enemies of his sovereign and friend. 

Caulaincourt was a man of imposing figure, 
and endowed with great dignity amLelegance of 
manners. The unaffected m»j esty of Lis presenco 
commanded the deference even of those monarchs 
who stood upon the highest pinnacles of earthly 
power. I3e was received hv Alexander with 
great courtesy and kindness, out with much 
secrecy, in a private apartment. The Rc.ssian 
Emperor had formerly loved Napoleon; he had 


been forced by bit nobles into acts of agmssion 
against him ; he bad even been so much charmed 
with Napoleon’o political principles as to have 
been accused ot tbe wish to introduce liberal 
ideas into Russia. They had called biih, con- 
temptuously, the liberal* Emperor. To sustain 
bis position, he hai 1 . foufd it necessary to yield to 
the prc?suy, ajtd to join in the crusade against 
his old friend.? In this hour of triuinph, he alone, < 
of all the corffederat€s, manifested mpathy for 
their victim. * The Emperor of Russia was alone 
as Caulaincourt entered his cabinet. He was 
agitated by a strong conflict between tbe natural 
magnanimity of his character and bis desire to 
vindicate his own conduct. * 

Caulaincourt s attachment to Alexander was 
so strong that Napoleon occasionally had bantered 
him with it. Cauluindourt considired the pea- 
santry rather too severe when Napoleon, evidently 
himsdi. ,t tie piqued, sometimes, in allusion to 
these predilections, called the friend whoso con- 
stancy he could not doubt, the Jtussian. 

4, My dear duke,” said Alexander, clasping 
both hands of Caulaincourt warmly in hiB own, 
“ I feel for you with all my heart. You may 
rol v upon ino as upon a brother. But what can 
I do for you ?” 

“ For me, su e, nothing,” Caulaincourt replied ; 
M but for the Emperor, everything.” 

44 This is just what I dreaded,” resumed Alex- 
ander. 44 1 must refuse and afflict you. I can 
do nothing for Napoleon. I am bound by my 
engagements with the allied sovereigns.” 

‘■But yoifr Majesty’s wish,” replied Caulirn- 
court, 41 must have great weight. And if Aus- 
tria should also interpose in behalf of France— 
for surely the Emperor Francis docs not wish to 
dethrone his daughter and his grandson ? — a pence 
may still be concluded which shall insure general 
tranquillity.” 

“ Austria, my dear duke,” Alexander replied, 
44 will second no proposition which leaves Napo- 
leon on the throne of France. Francis will 
sacrifice all his personal affections for the repose 
of Europe. The allied sovereigns have resolved, 
irrevocably resolved, to be for ever done with the 
EmpAror Napoleon. Any endeavour to change 
this decision would be useless.” 

Caulaincourt was struck, as by a thunderbolt, 
with this declaration. The idea that the victors 
would proceed to such an extremity as the 
dethronement of Napoleon had not seriously en- 
tered his mind. It was a terrible crisis. Not a 
moment was to be? lost. A few hours would 
settle everything. After a moment of silence, 
he BAid, 

*' Be it so ; but is it just to include the Empress 
and the King of Rome in this proscription? 
The son of Napoleon is surely not an object of 
fear to the Allies. A Regency——” 

“ Wp have thought of that,” Alexander ex- 
claimed, 1 ntejruptmg him. 44 Bat whait shall wo 
do with Napoleon ? He will doubtless yield, for 
the moment, to necessity. But restless ambition 
will rouse all the energy of his character* and 
Europe will be once more in flames.” 
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* I see," aaid Canlaineourt sully, u that the 
Emperor's rain has been resolvea upon.” 

“ Whose fault is it ?” eagerly resumed Alex- 
ander. “ What have I not done t<| prevent these 
terrible extremities ? In the imprudent ipicerity 
of youth, I said to him, 4 The Powers, wearied 
with insults, are forming alliances among them- 
selves against your domination* Que signature 
alone is wantiuato the compact, an * theft is mine. 1 
In reply, he d%lared war against me. Still, I 
cannot find m my heart any unkind feeling 
towards him. I wish his fatedepended on me 
alone.” 

“ Noblest of monarchs,” said Caulainconrt, 
44 1 feel assured that I^Jo not vainly invoke your 
supoort for so great a man in adversity, lie his 
defender, sire. That noble part is worthy of 
you/ < 

“I wish to be so,” Alexander replied ; “ on my 
honour, I wish it; but I cannot succeed. To 
restore the Bourbons is the wish of a very influ- 
ential party here. With that family we should , 
have no fear of a foncwal of the war. Wc have 
no wish to impose the Bourbons on the French 
people. My declaration secures full liberty for 
France to choose a sovereign. I am assured 
that the French nation desires the Bourbons. 
The public voice recalls them.” 

4t Siro, you are misinformed,” Caulainconrt 
replied. “The Bourbons have nothing in com- 
mon with France. The people feel no attention 
for that family. Time has consocratcd the 1 Evo- 
lution. The ungrateful men who now wish to 
get rid of the Emperor are not thejiation. If 
the Allies respect the rights of France, an appeal 
to the majority of votes is the only means 
whereby they cun prove tnat intention. Let 
registers be opened in all the municipalities. 
The Allies will then learn whether the Bourbons 
are preferred to Napoleon.” 

Alexander seemed impressed by these remarks. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour he walked to 
and fro in the room, absorbed in intense thought, 
during which time not ^ worn was uttered. 
Then, turning to Caulaincourt, he remarked, 

14 My dear duke, I am struck with what you 
have said. Perhaps the method you suggest 
would he the best: but it would be attended with 
much delay, and circumstances hurry us on. 
Wo are urged, driven, tormented, to come to a 
decision. Moreover, a provisional government 
is already established. It is a real power around 
which ambition is rallying. It if. long since the 
schemes for thU state of tbgigs began to work. 
The allied sovereigns are constantly surrounded, 
ihutered, pressed, and teased to decide in favour 
of the Bourbons; and they have serious personal 
im uriea to avenge. The absence ftf the Emperor 
of Austria is a fatal! tv. Were I to attempt any- 
thing in favour of Napoleon's son, I should be 
left alone. No pne would seoond me. Tlfey 
have good reason, my dear friend,” said lie, 
taking Caulaincourt by the hand, •* for making 
me promise not to see yon* This warmth of 
heart, which renders yon so distressed, is in- 
fectious. Yon have roused every generous feel- 


ing within me. I will try.* To-morrow, at the 
council, I will advert to the Regency. Every 
other proposition is impossible. So do uot deceive 
yourself ; and let us hope.” 

It was now four o’clock in the morning. The 
room in which this interesting interview took 
place wag the bed-cWmber of Napoleon when he 
inhabited the Elys&». *A small room opened 
from it, which the Emperor had used as a Btudy* 
Alexander conducted Caulaincourt into this 
caBinot as a safe retreat, and ttie ambassador 
threw himself upon a sofa in utter exhaustion. 
After a lew hours of sleep, disturlfca by frightful 
dreams, he. awoke. It was eight o'clock in the 
morning. He heard persons passing in and out 
of the chamber of the Emperor of Knssia. He 
stepped to a window, and looked through the 
currams into the garden. It was filled with 
hostile troops, as were also the squares of the city. 
Tormented by the sight, he again threw himself 
upon the sofa, almost in a state (ft* distraction, 
i The room remained just as it was whAi the 
Emperor last left it. The table was covered 
with maps of Russia, plans, and unfinished 
writing. Caulaincourt carefully arranged the 
books and maps, and tore all the papers and 
plans into a thousand bits, and buried them in 
the ashes of the fireplace. 11 The new oocnpants 
of the Klysdo,” said he. “might there have found 
nrittpr for jests and for mortifying comparisons.” 

At eleven o’clock some one knocked at the 
door, and the Grand Duke. Constantine entered. 
,4 Duke*” said he to Caulaincourt. “ the Emperor 
sends you his compliments. He was finable to 
see yon before leaving the palace, but in the 
meantime wo will breakfast together. I have 
given orders to 1 ..*•£ »t “|”t*tipftredi in Alexander’s 
room. We will shut ourselves up there, and 
endeavour to pass the tqpe till his return.” 

After breakfast, Caulaincourt, accompanied by 
Constantine, returned to the cabinet, wlien^he 
remained in closo^oncoalmeat during the day. 
At six. o'clock in the evening *;he Emperor of 
Russia again made his appearance, 44 My dear 
Caulaincourt,” said he. 44 for your sake I have 
acted the diplomatist. I intrenched myself 
behind certain powerful considerdlions, which 
did not permit to decide rashly on a matter 
so important as the choice of a sovereign. 
Finding myself safe on that ground, I then re- 
sumed the Subject of the Regency. Hasten 
back to the Emperor Napoleon. Give him a 
faith (hi account of what has passed here, and 
return as quickly as possible with Napoleon's 
abdication in favour of his son.” 

“Sire/’ said Caulaincourt, earnestly, 44 what 
is to be done with the Emperor Napoleon T* 

•• I hope ^hat yon know me well enough,” 
Alexander replied, 4 4 to be certain that I shall 
never suffer any insult to be offered to him. 
Whatever may be the decision, Napoleon shall 
be properly treated. Return to Fontainebleau 
as rapidly ** possible. I have my reasons for 
urging you.” 

The shades of night had now darkened the 
•tree A. The Grand Duke Constantine descended 
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the stairs to moke preparations for Caulaincourt’s 
departure, for it was necessary that he should 
leave tbo city as he entered it. in •disguise. c lie 
soon returned, and Canlaincourt, wrapped in his 
cloak, and favoured by the gloom of night, fol- 
lowed Constant in oc on foot through the druse 

S rove of the garden of the Elysdc into the Chumps 
lysees, where, at as appointed station, they 
found a carriage in waiting. 

* “ Prince,” said Canlaincourt, as ho took leave 

of the Grand Duke at the door of the carriage, 
“l carry with mo a recollection which licit her 
time nor circumstances can off i ire. The service 
you have rendered mo is one which must bind h 
man of honour for ever, unto death. In all 
places, in all circumstances, dispose of me, my 
fortune, and my life.” 

41 111 -informed persons,” continues the duke, 
“who have contracted unjust prejudices against 
the Russian Sovereign, will tax mo with partiality 
for Alexander* and his family. But I speak in 
truth and sincerity, and I fulfil an obligation of 
honour in rendering them that justice which it 
their due. The huso alone dp>nllow benefactors 
jmd benefits. Eighteen leagues separated me 
from tl$ Emperor, but 1 performed the journey in 
five hours. In proportion as I approached Fon- 
tainebleau I felt my courage fail. Heavens! 
what a message had I to bear! In the mission 
which I had just executed, 1 had experienced all 
the anguish which could he endured by pride and 
self love. But in the present business my heart 
hied for the pain I was about to inflict on the Em- 
peror, who rose in my affections m proportion 
ns the clouds of misfortune gathered around 
liim.” 

It was just midjygjjd when Canlaincourt ap- 
proached Fo/itaineblean. “The em irons were 
tilled with troops who were bivouacking, impa- 
tient, for batth. The forest of Fontuincbleau and 
tl£ whole surrounding region were illumined with 
the camp fires of fifty thousand men, who, in a 
state of intense excitement, were clamouring to 
be led to batftj. As Caulaincourt approached 
the gate of <tlie chateau, ho was recognised. He 
was known as the firm friend of Napoleon, and 
was greeted with an enthusiastic shout of “ Vive 
l'Kmpcrour T* He entered the little cabinet where 
our narrative left Napoleon. r 
The Emperor was alone, seated at a tabic, 
writing. “ Ten years seemed to # have passed 
over liis noble head,” says Cuuhiincourt. •* sineo 
last we parted. A slight compression of his lips 
gave to his countenance an esprets on of indescri- 
bable suffering.” « 

“What has been done? ’inquired Napoleon. 
11 ITavo yon seen the Emperor of Russia V What 
did he saf ?'* 

For n moment, Canlaincourt, overcome with 
anguish, was unable to speak. Napoleon took 
liis hand, pressed it convulsively, aifH said — 

“ Speak, Caulaincouft, speak. 1 am prepared 
for everything." 

14 Sire,” Canlaincourt replied, - 1 havffseen tlio 
Emperor Alexander. I have passed twenty -four 
hours concealed in his apartments. lie is not 
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your enemy. In him alone your cause has a 
supporter.” . t 

Napoleon shook his head, expressive of doubts 
but said— i 

“ Wfaat is \iis wibli ? What do they | intend ?” 

41 Sice,” Caulaincourt replied, in a voice almost 
unintelligible through emotion, “ your Majesty 
is required td n*ike {feat sacrifices — to surrender 
the crown ofi France to your son.” 

There was a moment s paute, and then, 'in 
accents 44 terribly* impressive, Napoleon re- 
joined — « 

“That is to shy, they will not tTcat with me. 
They mean to drive me from my throne which I 
conquered by my sword. They wish to mako a 
Helot of me an object *of derision, destined to 
serve ns an example to those who, by the solo 
ascendency of genius and superiority of talmt, 
command men, and* make legioimate moAtrchs. 
tremble on their worm-eaten thrones. And is it 
you, Caulaincourt, w no are charged with such a 
mission to me ?” 

For a moment tho Emperqr paced the floor in 
great agitation, then threw himself, exhausted, 
into n chair, and buried his fucc in his hands. 
After a brief interval of tilenco lie arose, and, 
turning to Caulaincourt, continued — 

“ Have not you courage to goon? Let mo 
hear what it is vour Alexander mis desired you to 

..... n 

say . 

i 'auliiineourt, deeply wounded by this unkind 
reproach, replied — 

“ Sire, your Majesty has no mercy. The stroke 
which is now felt by you lacerated my heart 
before it reached yours. For forty-eight hours 
this torture has ranklbd in my bosom." 

Napoleon was at onco vanquished. Pressing 
liis hand upon his burning brow, ho exclaimed, 
in accents of the deepest tenderness, 44 1 am to 
blame, Caulaincourt ; I am to blame, my friond. 
There arc moments when I feel my brain beating 
within my bend, so many misfortunes assail mo 
at. once. That powerful organization which so 
often sustained me amid battles and perils, sinks 
under tho repeated* strokes which overwhelm 
me. I cannot doubt your fidelity. Caulaincourt. 
Of all about me, \ on perhaps ore the only one in 
wham I pbico implicit faith. It is only among 
my poor soldiers, it i-* only in their grief-express- 
ing eyes, that I still find written fidelity and 
devoted attachment. When happy, I thought 
I knew men, but I was destined to know them 
only in misfortune.” lie paused, fixed his eyes 
upon the floor, 4 and remained absorbed in silent 
thought. < 

Caulaincourt, entirely overcome by exhaustion 
and mental anguish, was unable to make any 
reply. At length he said— ^ 

“Sire, I request permission to take a little 
rest. I am beyond measure fatigued. Yon 
must be correctly informed of the difficulties of 
yAur position before you can decide on the 
coursfe to be adopted. I feel, in my present 
6tate, incapable of giving those detailed oxpla- 
imtionawhich the importance of the subject da* 
mandsT 
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u Yovl arc right, Caulainconrt ’’ tho Emperor 
replied. “ Go and take some M I iiavo a 
presentiment of the subject aVout which we 
shall have to discourse, and it i*| necessary for 
me to prepare tnyfiolf # for the consequences. Go 
and repos* awhile. 1 will take care tb have 
you called'at ton o'clock.” t 

At ten Caulainconrt agtiin efftcnid tWb apart- 
ment of tho Emperor. Napoleon; in^aubdued 
tribes, but cairn ftnd firm, said — 

4i Take a seUt, Caulaincouft, and tell me what 
. th<yr requiro — what is exacted from il- ? ' 

Caulainconrt gave a minute roci al of his 
interview with Alexander. When he spoke of 
the debate of the Allies respecting the restora- 
tion of tho Bourbons? Napoleon rose from his 
chair m extreme agitation, and, rapidly pacing 
up ajul down the room, exclaimed — 

14 i hey are mfld ! Restore the Bourbons! It 
will not last for a single year ! The Bourhons 
are the antipathy of the French nation. And 
the army — what will they do with tho anny ? 
lily wilda-rs will n#vcr consent to be theirs. It 
is the height of fully to think of melting down 
the Empire into a government formed out of ele- 
ments so heterogeneous. Can it ever he for- 
gotten that the Bourhons have lived twenty 
years on the charity of foreigners, in open war 
with the principles nud the interests of Franco? 
Restore the Bourbons! It is not. merely mad- 
iv 8H, but it shows a desire to inflict, on tho 
country every species of calamity. Is it truft 
that, such an idea is seriously entertained ?" 

Catiluincourt informed liitn unreservedly of the 
machinations which were parried on for tho* ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

“But,” Napoleon observed, “the Senate can 
never consent to s°o a Bourbon on tho throne. 
Setting aside the baseness of agreeing to such 
an arrangement, wlmt place, I should like to 
know, could be assigned to the Senate in a court 
from which they or their father* dragged Louis 
XVI. to the scaffold? As for me, 1 was a new 
man, unsnllied by the vices of the French Revo- 
lution. In me there was nef motive for revenge. 
I had everything to reconstruct. I should never 
have dared to sit on the vacant throne of France 
had not my brow been bound with latmR S’he 
French people elevated me because I had exe- 
cuted, with them and for them, great and noble 
works. But the Bourbons, wlmt have they 
done for France? What proportion of the vic- 
tories, of the glory, of the prosperity of France 
belongs to them ? What could they do to pro- 
mote the interests or independence of the people ? 
When restored by foreigners, they wi.l be forced 
to yield to all their demands, and, in a word, to 
bend the knee before their master* Advantage 
may be taken of the stupor into which foreign 
occupation has thrown the capital to abuse the 
power of the strongest by proscribing me awl 
•my family. But to insure tranquillity tp the 
Bourbons in Paris! never! Bear in mind my a 
prophecy, Caulaincourt.” 

After a moment's pause, the Emperor, in a 
more tranquil tone, resumed— 


“ Let us return to tho msftter in question. My 
ab«i-‘4lion is insisted on. Upon this condition, 
the Regency Vill be given to the Empress, and 
the crown will descend to my son. i do not 
know that I have the right to resign the sove- 
reign authority — that Ishfluld be justified in 
tatung such u step^mtil nil hope was lost. I 
haro fifty thousand rneirat my* disposal. My 
hrrtvc troops still acknowledge me for their sove-. 
reign. Full of ardour and devotedness, they i\Jl 
huffily on me to lead them to Paris. The sound 
of my cannon would electrify the Parisians, and 
rouse the, national spirit, insulted ley' the presence 
of foreigners parading in our public places. The 
inhabitants of Paris arc brave; they would sup- 
port me; and, alter the victory,” he added, in a 
more animated tone, 44 a r ter the victory, the na- 
tion would choose between mo and the Allw% 
and I woiiH never descend from the throne tin- 
1 *ss driven from it hy the French people. O»mo 
with me, Caulainconrt. It is nownwelve o'clock. 

I am going to review the troops." • 

As the Emperor left tho palace, Caulaincourt 
sndlv followed hit*. The illusions to which tho 
Emperor still clung filled him with anxiety, for 
lie knew that the strength of the Allies was such 
tli r t all further resistance must ho unavailing. 

The soldiers were delighted in again seeing 
tho Emperor, and received him with acclama- 
tions of unbounded joy. The officers thronged 
enthusiastically around him, shouting— 

44 To Paris— to Paris ! Sire, lead us to Paris !” 

41 Yes* my friends,” replied the Emperor, “ wo . 
will tly to the succour of ParU. To-morrow wo 
will commence our inarch.” 

At these words, tumultuous shouts of 11 Vivo 
rEinpcrenr!” rangj^Htf^^rAe nit Thu ardour 
was so intense and so universal, that even Cuu- 
lamcourt thought that there were some chances 
in Napoleon’s favour. • 

As tho Emperor returned to the court* ynn^o 
the palace, and demounted fgoin his horse, ho 
said to Pmilaincourt, triumphantly, and yet in- 
terrogatively — % 

4 * VV. 11 ?" as if he would inquire, “ Wlmt do 
you think now ?” 

“ Sire, 1 ’ Caulainconrt repPed, “thi^is your last 
step. Your Mnj^y ought alone to decide.” 

44 You approve of my determination, that is 
cleiir,” Napoleon added with a smile. 

Passing sifcntly, hut with friendly recogni- 
tions, through the groups of officers who tbrouged 
the salflpns, he retired to his room. 

The young generals, full of ardour, and who 
had their fortuueS to make, expressed an intense 
desire to march upon Paris. Tho older officers, 
however, who had already obtained^ame and 
fortune, which they hoped to retain by yielding 
to a power winch they no longer felt able to 
resist, were silent. 

Talleyrand, President «f the Senate, now eager 
to ingratiate himself into the favour of the 
Allies, h|d influenced that body to pass a decree 
deposing Napoleon, and organizing a provisional 
government with Tallevraud at its head. As 
Na poison received his office, not from the Senate, 
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but from the people, he paid no respect to this 
act. Still, the abandonment of thg Emperor "by 
the Senate bewildered and disheartened the 
people, inspired the Royalists, and introduced 
much perplexity intp the councils of the army. 

At twelve o'clock the pext day, Napoleon, 
struggling against despondency, again.rcvie^ed 
the troops, having previously given order, to 
"have all things prepared for tho inarch upon 
Faris, Immediately after the review he me£ in 
council all the dignitaries* civil and military, 
who were at Fontainebleau. A conference en- 
sued, which crushed the hopes and almost broke 
the heart of the Emperor, llis most influential 
generals presented difficulties, and. final ( r, re- 
monstrances, declaring thut all was hopaiesrdy 
lost. 1 

“ If at thN moment,” says Baron Fain, Na- 
poleon had quitted his saloon end entered the 
hull of the secondary officers, ho would have 
found & host of young men ready to follow 
wherever lie should load. But a step further* 
and he would have been greeted by the acclama- 
tions of all liis troops.” # 

Disheartened, however, by the npathv which 
ho encountered, ho yielded, addressing to hio 
generals these prophetic words : — 

" You wish for repose. Take it. then. Alas ! 
you know not how many troubles and dangers | 
will await you on your beds of down. A few 
, years of that case which you are about to pur- 
chase so dearly, will cut ofF more of you than 
the most sanguinary war could have dobe.’’ 

The Euipcror then, in extreme dejection, re- 
tired alone to liis cubinet. After the laps*: of a 
few hours of per plexity and anguish, such ns I 
mortals have beldom endnftW, he again scut for 
Cauluincourt. As the duke entered the room, 
ho found the countenance ot the Emperor fear- 
fully altered. Rut his demeanour was calm and 
firm. He took from his table a paper, written 
witli his own hind, and, pftscntiug it to Cau- 
laincourt, snic£— 

‘Here k my abdication. Carry it to Paris.” 
As the Emperor saw tho tears gush into tho 
eyes of lii^ noble companion, ho was for a mo- 
ment unmanned himself. ‘‘ Brave, brave friend 1” 
cried litf, with intense emotioa. “ But those un- 
grateful men! they will live to regret me.” 
Then throwing himself into tho anus of C&ulain- 
court, lie pressed him fervently To his agitated 
breast, saying, “Deport, Caulaincourt ; deport 
immediately." • 

The abdication was written# in tho following 
words : — 

“ The Allied Powers having proclaimed that 
the EmffSror Napoleon was the sole obstacle to 
the re-establishment of peace, thm Emperor Na- 
poleon, faithful to bis oath, declares that, he is 
ready to descend from the throne, fib quit France, 
and even life itself, for*the good of the country ; 
without prejudice, however, to the rights of his 
son, to those of tho Regency of the Ennrcss, and 
to the maintenance of the iaws of the Empire. 

“ Given at our Palace at Fontainobleau, the 
4th of April, 1614." ■ 9 


Napoleon requested Macdonald and Ney to 
accompany Caulaincourfc, os commissioners, to 
Paris. As he confided to them this important 
documqpt, hef said to Macdonald, whom he had 
in furrier years mistrusted, but to whom he be- 
came fully reconciled on the field of Wagrom— 

“I tyive wronged % you, MacdonalS do you 
not rememba' it?” 

“No, •sire,’ Macdonald reminded; “I re- 
member nothing bijt your confiaaice in me." 

Nnpoleoq affectionately grasped his hand, 
while tears filled the eyes of both these noble 
men. 

“ What conditions,” said one of the commis- 
c:onrr\ “ shall we iusis| upon in reference to 
your Majesty ?” 

“ None whatever," Napoleon promptly replied. 
“ Obtain the bpst J^rms you # can for Evince. 
For myself, I n-k nothing.” 

The coinmhsioneis immediately entered a 
carnage and set out for Puri*. Napoleon, over- 
powered by the events of the da\, retired in 
solitude t<> his chamber. Ifo immediately sent 
an officer to Marshal Msinnont, who, with twelve 
thousand men, occupied a very important posi- 
tion at Kssonne, a village about half way be- 
I tween Fontainebleau nml Paris. The messenger 
returned nt night with the utmost speed, and 
coimmiuient' , d the astounding intelligence that 
Mnniliul Marmout luid abandoned his po«t and 
joined tho Allies; that he had gone to Paris, 
nnd had inarched his troops without their know- 
ledge of the treachery, within the lines of the 
enemy. Thus Fontainebleau was left entirely 
unblended. # 

Nupoleon at first could not credit the story. 
I In rep :itod to himself, “ It is impossible. Mar- 
mout eumiot be guilty of dishonour. Marmout 
is my bro'lier-in-urms.” Bnt when ho could no 
longer doubt, he sank back i»i his chair, riveted 
his eyes upon the wall, pressed hie burning brow 
with his band, and i-aid, in a generous tone of 
grief, which brought tears into the eyes of those 
who were present, “ He ! my pupil! my child I 
Ungrateful man! well, bo will be more un- 
happy than 1!” 

0|, der to deliver up these soldiers, the sub- 
ordinate officers, who were devoted to the Em- 
peror, were assembled at midnight, and decep- 
tively informed that tho Emperor had decided 
to move upon Paris, and that they were to 
march, as an advance-guard, on the road to 
Versailles. All flew eagerly to arms, with cries 
of “Vive l’Empe^ur!” Id the darkneBS of the 
night this disgraceful transaction was consum- 
mated. With enthusiasm the soldiers commenced 
I their march. But they were astonished in meet- 
ing no eneirfy. They heard strange noises on 
either side of them, as of troops in motion, bnt 
the darkness of the night concealed all distant 
dbjects from their view. The break of dky 
showed them the batteries, battalions, and Squad- 
rons of th& Russian army, by whom they were 
now completely encircled. Escape was impos- 
sible. A cry of indignation and grief, lend and 
I long- continued, broke from the ranks.* The 
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rear-guard, in tho early dawn, dlfcoverod the 
enare before it had crossed the bridge of Es- 
aoniie. It immediately halted, and fortified the 
caeb to protect the Emperor, resolving to defend 
hi r to the Inst drop of blood. * 

The entrapped soldiers, as soon as they re- 
covered fiotn their astonishment* congregated 
together in groups ^ilmost insane witlflragjj, and 
commenced loud slronts, in the very camp of the 
Allies, of “ Vive ''Empereur!” •Colonel Ordincr 
culled, together all the other colonels, •who, in- 
dignant at the treachery of their* generals, im- 
mediately conferred upon him tho command of 
* 1 “•*■' - TT e accordingly ordered the 
td directed them on ltain- 
night return by that cir- 
’ontainebleau. *fho entire 
ilery, and cavalry— seized 
e spirit of desperation, com- 
tbrough the ranks of their 
s, back to Napoleon. 
r fx>ds echoed," said Lamar- 
tine, “with fury and acclamations, the expres- 
sion of their desperate and indomitable fidelity 
to their vanquished Emperor.” 

Marmont, hearing the tidings, in great alarm 
mounted one of his fleetest horses, and soon 
overtook the retiring column. 

* “Stop!" he crifd to Colonel Ordincr, “ or T 
will have you court-martialled for usurping tho 
command.” 

“ I defy you," the colonel replied. “ There is 
no law which compels tho troops to obey 
treachery ; and if there were, there is rib soldier 
here so base as to obey it." % 

The loud altercation caused a halt in the ranks. 
The soldiers had respected Marmont and ad- 
mired his courage. He appealed to them; 
showed his scars and his still bleeding wounds; 
assured them that peace was already negotiated, 
and thut the movement they were making was 
harmless to themselves and to the Emperor. lie 
entreated them to kill him rather than disgrace 
themselves by abandoning ttour general. The 
soldiers, accustomed to obedience, believed him, 
and shouting “Vive Marmont !" bewildered, re- 
turned again to their cantonments within tfce 
lines of the Allies. 

hi the meantime, the commissioners, uncon- 
scious of this treachery, were rapidly approach- 
ing Paris. Just as the evening lamps were 
•lighted they entered the gates ofjthe agitated 
city. Caulaincourt, leaving his companions im- 
mediately obtained a private audience with Alex- 
ander. The Emperor, though cordial, seemt,' 
not a little embarrassed* He, however, promptly 
announced to Caulaincourt that the jrhole aspect 
of affairs was now changed. 

44 But, sire," said Caulaincourt, u I am the 
hearer of the act of abdication of the Emperof 
Napoleon in favour of the King of Rome* Mar- 
shals Ney and Macdonald accompany^me as the 
plenipotentiaries of bis Majesty. All the for- 
malities are prepared. Nothing now remains 
hot the conclusion of the treaty.*' 

•'Mv dear duk^” Alexander replied, “ when 


you departed, the position of the Emperor Na- 
poleon was still imposing. The rallying of 
troops around Fontainebleau, their devotion to 
the Emperor, his address and courage, were of a 
nature to create alarm ; but tc*day the position 
of the Emperor is not t^e same." 

“ Yspr Majesty dcceives^yourself,” CauUin- 
courtsCpIteri. “The Emperor has at his com- 
mandf within the circle of a few leagues, eighty 
thousand men, who demand to he led upon 1 
Paris, who will allow themselves in defence of 
the Emperor, to be cut in pieces to thp last man, 
and whose example will electrify tho capital." 

11 My dear 'dnko," Alexander replied, “ I am 
truly sorry to afflict you. But you are in com- 
plete ignorance of whnt is going on. Tho Senate 
has declared tho forfeiture of Napoleon. The 
commanders of corps of tho nrmy ere sending in 
their adherence from all paru. They disguise, 
under pretext of submission to tho^nmndarcs of 
tl^p Senate, their eagerness to absolve them -.elves 
from allegiance to u sovereign who is unfortu- 
nate. Such are mankind. At the very moment 
at which wo speak, Fontainebleau is uncovered, 
and the person of Napoleon is in our power/# 

“ Wlmt say you, sire,” cried Caulaincourt, in 
amazement; “still fresh treasons?" 

11 Tho e \rap of Essonno is raised " Alexander 
deliberately added. “Marshal Marmont hue 
*ent in his adherence, and that of his division 
of the army. The troops which compose it are 
in full march to the camp of the Allies.” 

At this intelligence Caulaincourt was struck 
dumb, as by a thunderbolt. Alter a moment's 
pause, he bowed liis neck to the storm, and sadly 
said — • 

“ I have no hope but in the magnanimity of 
your Majesty.'* • 

“As long ns the Emperor Napoleon," Alex* 
ander replied, “ was supported by an army, ho 
held the councils of his adversaries in check ; 
but now, when the marshals ana generals are 
trading away the soldiers, the question is 
changed. Fontainebleau is no longer an im- 
posing military position. All tbo persons ol 
note ut Fontuinebleau have sent in their sub- 
mission. Now, judjgo for yourself, what could 
Ido?' 

Caulaincourt* raised his hand to his burning 
brow, so bewildered that he was unable to utter 
a single word. 

“ DuiTRg your absence," Alexander continued, 
“ a discussion arost on the subject of the Regency. 
Talleyrand and others contended against it with 
all their might. I 1 !)© Abbd de Pradt declared 
that neither llonnparte nor his famiiy^iad any 
partisans— tjia9 all France earnestly demanded 
the Bourbons Tho adhercnces of the civil 
and military todies are pouring in. You thus 
see the impossibilities wtfich master my good 
wishes.” 

■•“The Empertfr Napoleon," exclaimed Cau- 
laincourt indignantly, “ is betraved, basely aban- 
doned, Slivered to tho enemy by the very men 
who ought to htye made for him a rampart of 
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their ''oiFes nndJ tlieir swords This, sire, is 
horr blc, horrible l" • 

Alexander, with an expressibn of bitter dis- 
dain. pacing liis hand confidingly on the arm of 
Caulnincourt, said — 

1 And add, diTke, that he is betrayed by men 
who owe him even tking, everyth ing^l-their 
fame, their fortune.* What a lesson Vor ip sove- 
reigns! I verily believe that if wo had \ished 
f to place Kutusofl* upon the throne of Fiance, 
they would have cried out, * Vive KuthsoftT 
But take courage. 1 will be at the council be- 
fore yo i. aWc will see whnt can be done." 

Ife then took the act of abdication, read it, 
and expressed much surprise that it contained no 
stipulations for Napoleon personally. 

•* lint I have h**en his Iriond,” suit! Alexander, 
“and 1 will still lie his advocute. I wii I insist 
that he shall r tain his imperial title, with the 
sovereignty of Elba, or some other island." 

As (.'nnlnfticourt was passing out of the court- 
yafd, exasperated by gri f and de^pa ; r, he qjet 
the A bln* do Prndt, who, with the ba-cst syco- 
phancy, was hovering arorflul the court of the 
Allies. The smiling ecclesiastic, complacently 
rubbing his hands, advanced to meet the tall, 
courtly, and dignified duke, exclaiming— ■ 

“I am chatWied to see you.’* 

CauLincourt fixed his eye sternly upon him, 
and was proudly passing by, refusing t<) return 
his sa’utaiion, when the abbd ventured to add^ 
with an insulting smile — 

“Your ath.irs are not going on «very pros- 
perously, duke.” 

Caulainrourt could restrain Ins indignation no 
longer. He lost all self control. Seizing the 
astonished igid grey.hflttdwil ftblx? by the collar, 
he exclaimed, “You are a villain, s'rl” and, 
afrer almost sliakingji's breath out of his body, 
twirled bimairound upon bis heels like a top; 
•Hien, Hshamod of such an instinctive ebullition 
of fury towaids §nc so helpless, he contemptuously 
lell him andtftent on his way. The abbd never 
forgave oj forgot this rude pirouctrc. The Bour- 
bons administered to his wounded pride the bulm 
of many honours. 

Oaulaiifl/ourt immediately sought his com- 
panions, Macdonald and Nqp, and proceeded to 
the council. But he had no heart to rcvenl to 
them tho awful defection of Murmont. They 
found the council-chamber filled 4rith the highest 
dignitaries of the various kingdoms allied against 
France. The Emperor of Russia was^arncstly 
talking. with the King of Prussia in the embra- 
sure of u window. In other pnrts of the room 
were groups of English, Russian, Prussian, Aus- 
trian, ami Swedish diplomatists, engaged in very 
uni mated conversation. # 

The entrance of the French commissioners 
interrupted the colloquy. Th# Emperor of 
Russia and the King* of Prussia approached a 
Jong table covered with green, in the centre of 
the room, and pat down. Each person then took 
his Feat at the table. The Emperor of Austria, 
perhaps from motives of delicacy, was not pre- 
aent. Lord Castiereagh, the English •plenipo- 


tentiary, had not yet arrived. Canlaincourfc 
presented*, in the name of Napoleon, the act of 
'abdication^ in favour of the King of Rome and 
of the Regency of Maria Louisa. For a moment 
there was profound silence. Then Frederick 
William, the King of Prussia, remarked — 

“ f vents up longer permit the Powers to treat 
with the jEmpcror Napoleon. The wishes of 
Frandb for the return of her ([ancient sovereigns 
are manifest on pll sides.” f 

Macdonald replied, “ The Emperor holds the 
crown from the French nation- He rcsfgns it 
for the purpose of obtaining general peace. Tho 
allied sovereigns having declared that he is the 
only obstacle to |>eac<$ he does not hesitate to 
sacrifice himself when the interests of his count ry 
are concerned. But if they deny him tne right 
of ah beating in •favour of Iris son, grlat mis- 
fortunes may result therefrom. The army, 
entirely devoted to its chief, is still ready to 
shed the last drop of its blood in support of the 
rights of its sovereign.” 

A smile of disdain, accompanied with whisper- 
ing, followed this declaration, as the Allies per- 
ceived that Macdonald was unaware how entirely 
Napoleon's position was uncovered. Just at 
that moment Mnrmont entered the room, with 
his head erect and a smile upon his features. 

He was received with shaking of hands and 
congratulations. The discussion was again re- 
sumed. Pozzi di Borgo, the icd-do-camp of Ber- 
uadottc, inveighed loudly against the Regency, 
lie foolishly hoped to gun for his traitorous 
master ftic throne of France. 80 

“As long,” said lie, “as the name of Napo- 
leon weighs from the throne upon the imagina- 
tion of Europe, Europe will not consider itself 
siu sfied or delivered. It will always see in the 
government of the son the threatening soul of 
the father. If lie is present, nothing will restrain 
his genius, impatient of action and o adventures. 
The allied armies will have no sooner returned 
into their respective countries than ambition will 
inflame the inind 9 of this man. Again he will 
summon to the field his country, speedily re- 
stored from its disasters, and once more it will 
h8 necessary to repeat over him those victories, 
so dearly purchased by the treasures and tho 
blood of the human race. If banished far from 
France, his counsels will cross the sea, and his 
lieutenants an<^ his ministers will seize upon the 


w Pozzn ill Borgo was a Cnndcnn. He was a strong 
p'Ttlsui of the Ifimttnms, and joined the English In their 
iuidek upon his native island. As Napoleon adopted 
the cause of popular rights, Borgo became his Impla- 
cable enemy, lie took refuge in London, and joined 
with intense zral those who were conspiring against tho 
popular government of France. Though a man of dis- 
solute Imhits, his elegant manners and hts seal for 
royalty secured for him the familiarity and esteem of 
£h<? English and Continental aristocracy. Entering the 
Russian service, ne had been employed by Alexander at 
the court of Bcrnadotte. “ He knew," says Lamartine, 
“that he flattered, in secret, tho Inclinations of his 
master, the intiiguesof M. dc Talleyrand, the vengeance 
of the court o f London, and the resentment of tho 
ariMtocrscv of Vienna, in speaking against the half 
measure of the Regency * 
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Regency. To allow tlie Empire to survive the His voice choked with cm<#ion, and ho could 
Emperor, this is not to extinguish tie incendiary say np more. 

tire of Europe, but to cover it with ire acherous There was a moment of profound silence, 
ashes, under which will smoulder I new con- during which neither of the three could utter 
flagration. Victory made Napoleon; Victory one word. Macdonald, then taking the hand of 
unmade him. Let the Empire fall with tho man Caulaincourt, prossed it with affection, and 
who made itj’ said-nr - 

These septiments were too ohvicaislV trnogto be “ A is a* sorrowful, a mott sorrowful mission ; 
denied. The government of NapolAn ma the but ymi alone can fulfil it to the Empuror, for 
government of Dojklar rights. The Allies were yor^fogsess his entire confidence." 
d» higing Europium blood to sustain aristocratic Caylaiucourt departed, lie was so entirely' 5 
privilege. These two hostile principles of govern- absorbed in painful thought that he beenmu 
ment* could not live side by sitle. Even the quite unconscious of tbo lapse of time, and was 
genius of Napoleon, tasked to its uttermost, could struck with astonishment when the carriage 
not reconcile them. Ho has drawn upon him- entered the court-yard of Fontainebleau. For 
eelf insane abuse, even from the sincere lovers a time be was to transfixed with grief and despuir, 
of liberty, for bis humane endeavour, by a coin- that lie could not leave his seat 
promise, to rescue Europe from those bloody “ Was I, then,” says Caulaincourt, 44 destined 
wars nmh which edespots assailed the dreaded only to approach the Emperor to give him 
spirit of republicanism. I torture ? I revolted at the misery of rnv destiny, 

“ There are, '* said Talleyrand, 44 but two prin- ! which forced upon me the office gof inflicting 
ciples now at issue in the world — legitimacy and i pain on him whom with my blood I would lijtve 
chance." By chance ^ he meant the suffrages of nftisomed from suffering. 1 sprang from the 
the people — popular rights. But it was not ' carriage, and reached the cabinet of tin* Emperor 
prudent to call things by tlicir right names, almost running. I know not. liow it ‘happened 
** Legitimacy lie contiuucd, 41 is a recovered that there was no one there to announce njc. I 
right. If Europe wishes to cscApc revolution, opened the door. 4 Sire, it is Cauluincourt,* said 
she should attach herself to legitimacy. Tliero 1, and I entered.*' ^ 

arc but two things possible in this case— either Napoleon was seated at a window looking out 
• Napoleon or Louis XVIII. The Emperor Nano- upon the gardens. Ilia pallid countenance and 
Icon can have no other successor than a legi- disordered dress indicated that ho had passed the 
timate king. lie is the first of soldiers. Atter jught without socking any repose. Caulaincourt 
him, there is not one man in France or m the world hesitated to comimnce Lis dreadful message, 
who could make ten men march in his cause. The Emperor broke tho silence by saying, with 
Everything that is not Napoleou or Louis XVIII. an evident effort to be calm— 
is an intrigue." % “ The defection of Kssonne 1ms served as ail 

Thus contemptuously was the name of Ber- excuse for new pretensions. Isitnotso? Now 
nadotte flung aside. that I am abandoned, openly betrayed, there are 

The defeerion of the camp at Essonne, which other conditions. Whar do they now demand ?" 
was the advance-guard of the nrm v at Fontaine- Caulaincourt deliberately narrated the scenes 
bleau, placed Na]>oleon entirely at the mercy of ( through which ho had passed, andTthc dem-.im^ 
the Allies. A corps of tho Russian army had . of tho Allies for an unconditional abdication, 
already been echeloned from Paris to Essonne, The indignation of Napoleon now roused to 
and covered all that bank of tho Seine. Nnpo- the highest pitch. All the gigmiRc force and 
leon was now apparently helplf m, and tho Allies energy of his lolly nature burst forth like a vol- 
triumphantly demanded absolute and uncon- cano. His eycB flashed fire. Ills face glowed 
ditional abdication. It was clear that Napoleon with an almost superhuman expression gf intellect 
was ruined, and even while tbo discussion was and of determination. 

going on, many, anxious to escape from a falling 41 Do these arrogftnt conquerors suppose,*’ lie 
cause, were sending in their adherence to the exclaimed, 44 that they are masters of Franco 
Allies. because treasonjias opened to thorn the gutes of 

The French commissioners, having received Paris ? If a handful of vile conspirators have 
the peremptory demand for th# unconditional planned my destruction, the nation h&9 not rati- 
abdication of Napoleon, now retired in conster- tied tbe«in famous deed. I will Bumrnon my 
nation to watch over the pcfponal security of people around me. • Fools! they cannot conceive 
the Emperor, for he was in imminent danger of that a man like me only ceases to bo formidable 
being taken captive. when he is laid in the tomb. To-morrow, in 

w Who;" said Caulaincourt, in tones of anguish, one hour, I will shako off the fetters wift which 
41 can be the bearer of this fresh blow to the they have bound me, and rise, more terrible than 
Emperor ?" ever, at the* bead of one hundred and thirty 

4 You," answered Ney, with tearful eyes, thousand warrfbrs. 

14 You are the friend of his heart, and can, betten 44 Attend to my calculation, Caulaincourt I 
than any other, soften the bitterness of this I have here around me 25.000 men of my Guards, 
news. For my part, I have no courage but in ] Those giants, the terror ot the legions of the 
the presence of an enemy I can never, fever enemy, shall form a nucleus round which I will 
go and say coldly to L? ~ " 1 rally tho army of Lynns, 30,000 strong. These, 
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with Grenier's corps of 3 8,000* just arrived from one of those bold movements which more than 
Italy. Suchet’s 15,000, and the 40,000 scattered once had ( aftonished Europe. Foreign troops 
under the command of Soult, mtjke altogether an now occupied all the avenues around Fontaine- 
army of 130,000 men. 1 am master of all the bleau. NlpoTeon was inclosed in a vast knot, 
strong places in France and Italy, though 1 know At ogie signal two hundred thousand men could 
not as yet whether they contain aught but felons spring upon the little band which fttill guarded 
and traitors. 1 am again upon my feet," said he, him. But the formidable name of the Emperor 
raising his head progdly^ assisted by thig same still J;ept tho^llies at a respectful distance, 
sword which has opened to me evory cavital in The n&t day Caulaincourt again saw the 
Europe. I am still the chief of the lamest Emp*W, and informed himpof the fcarful,peril 
p ur my in the whole world— of tliose Fjvencli in which he w^s placed. 11/ endeavoured to 
battalions of which no portion has suffered a dissuade* him from any nttompt to extricato 
defeat. I will exhort them to the defence of himself by force, representing the extreme 
their country by the principles and in tho name danger of such a step to tho country, the army, 
of liberty. Above my eagles shall be inscribed, and himself. 

* Independence and our country !* and my eagles Dangers !" exclaimed the EmpcTor ; “ I do 
will again be terrible. If the chiefs of the army, not fear thorn ! A useless life is a heavy burden, 
who owe their splendour to my conquests, wish 1 cannot long support it. But, before involving 
for repose, lot them retire. I will find among others, I wish to question them as to theft 1 opinion 
those who now wear worsted epaulettes men lit respecting this desperate resolve. If my cause, 
to be generals and mandrils. A road that is if the cause of my family is no longer the cause of 
closed against couriers will soon open before France, then I can decide. Cali around me tho 
50,000 men." • marshals and general? wlio still remain. I will 

As the Einperor uttered these vehement words he crmiJcd by their opinion!" 
lie stroda rapidly up and <Iown the apartment. The generals and the marshals, dejected and 
Suddenly he stopped, and, turning to Cauhun- embarrassed, were soon assembled. “I have 
court, said — c,!h*rpd my abdication," said Napoleon, " but the 

“ Write to Ney and Macdonald to return ini- 1 Allies now impose upon me the abdication of my 
mediately. 9 ’renounce all negotiation. Tin) j family. They wish me to depose my wi r e, my 
Allies have rejected the personal sacrifice which ’ son, and all who belong to my family. Will 
I imposed upon myself for the sake of purchasing | itiiow it? T have the means of cutting my way 
the peace and the repose of France. They liav<j j through the lines that surround me. I can t.ni- 
irisoleiitly refused my abdication, and I retract verse and arouse the whole of France. I can 
it. I will prepare for the conflict. My place i-* repair to the Alps, rejoin Augerenu, rally Soult, 
marked out above or below thn surface of a field recall Sachet, and, reaching Eugene in Lombardy, 
of battle. May the French blood which is ngiin iu-s into Italy, and* there found with von a new 
about to flow fall upon the wretches who wish tin* 1 empire, a new throne, and new fortunes for my 
ruin of tlieif country !” companion?, until the voice of France shall recall 

Caulaincourt, contemplating with pain the us to our country. Will you follow ine ?‘* 
intense excitement into which the Emperor was 4 * 1 listened,” says Caulaincourt, 44 to the Em- 
jilunged, anh conscious of the inutility, at ih.it per.-r’a noble and dignified appeal to the hearts, 
moment, of attempting a calm and dispassionate to the honour of his ancient lieutenants. But 
discussion, bovifed to tho lEmperor, and asked those hearts remained cold. They opposed the 
leave to retifc. interests of France, a useless civil war, and tho 

u We are one, Caulaincourt," said the Em- country ravaged by invasion, hut they found no 


peror kindly. 14 Our misfortunes are great. (Jo 
and take, some repose. There is, henceforth, 
none for me. The uight will perhaps enlighten 
idp.” • 

In unutterable anguish, Caulaincourt retired 
to his room and threw himself upon his bed. 
Ho knew that, though the Emperor might 
prolong the bloody struggle, his situation was 
desperate. Already armies contaminates, hun- 
dred thousand foreigners covered the soil of 
France. lieserves which would more than 
double the number were collected on the fron~ 
tiers, wfcting but the signal to pour themselves 
into the doomed republican E aspire. The new 
government welcomed all who would abandon 
Napoleon and give in their adffesion. There 
was now a general ruth of the high functionaries 
to Paris to obtain situations under the new 
dynasty. Still the Allies tftood lA terror of 
Niipol^on. They knew that the masses of the 
people were all in his favour, and the^ dreaded 


word of sympathy for the frightful misfortune 
wliifb fell upon the benefactor, the sovereign 
vsiio, during twenty years, had been the glory of 

France." 

■.'aniainronrt/nnablo to repress his emotions* 
was about to leave the apartment. As lie rose, 
the Emperor caught his eye, and understood the 
m ovemeut. “«Stop. Caulaincourt,” said he ; then, 
taking iiis sfcut at tho table, he rapidly wrote- 

* “April 6. 1814. 

*• The allied sovereigns having declared that the 
Emperor Nanoleon is the sole obstacle to tho re- 
e-itmilishmcnt of a general peace in Europe, tha 
Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares 
that ho renounces, for himself and his heirs, tha 
ithrone of France and Italy ; and that there is 
nospersonal sacrifice, not even that of life itself, 
which licwis not willing to make for the interests 
of France." 

Having placed this important paper in tha 
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bands of Canlaineourt as tbe basis of new nego- j 
tiations, ho calmly anil proodlji turned to bis 
generals, and said, “ Gentlemen, I* wish to be 
alone." When all had left bat Ctblaincourt, he 
added, a 

Thedt men have neither heart nor conscience. 
1 am less, conquered by fortune than by the 
egotism and ingratitude of my brothers in arms. 
This is hideous. ^low all is consuim&atc j. Leave 
me, my frien<L‘'r 

u I shall never," says Cadameourt, 44 forget 
these scenes at Fontainebleau. Them is nothing 
jn fiistory to be compared with those last convul- 
sions of the French Empire, to the torture of its 
chief, to the agony of its hours, its days. Never 
did the Emperor appe# to me so truly great.” 

The tortures of suspense being now removed, 
the Ijpart of Napoleon seemed relieved of an 
enormous load. Allowing "Himself to indulge in 
no useless repinings, with dignity and graceful- 
ness ho submitted to his destiny, lie had suf- 
ficient self-command at least to assume the 
aspect of cheerfulness and contentment. No re- 
proaches escaped his lips, and he addressed all 
around him only in tones of benignity and kind- 
ness. The noble and digniiied resignation lie 
displayed surprised all, and won their ad in > rut ion. 
He conversed familiarly, and as a private cit'/.cn. 
i“«piM>ting the events of the Revolution and of 
the Empire, as if they had been matters of a piibt 
< entiiry, having no leftnvnce to him-clf. 

But it was not enough fhr the \Hies that thej 
had driven Napoleon from the throne, lie was 
still enthroned in the hearts of the K repel) people. 
It was e-s-ntisil to the fi»«il success of the cause 
of the Allies that the reputation of Napoleon 
should be destroyed, and that the people of France 
should look upon him as a selfish and merciless 
monster. The Allies had now the control of the 
press of all Europe. They could deluge the 
nations with libels to which Napoleon could make 
no possible reply. The pen of Chateaubriand 
was dipped in mingled venom and gull for the 
accomplishment of this cijme. Ilis world-re- 
nowued pamphlet on “ Bonaparte and the Bour- 
bons” was the most cold, merciless, in p amotn 
assassination of character history has recoiled. 
There is no historian who assays Napoleon with 
more acrimony than Lamartine, and yet even he 
speaks of this atrocious work in the following 
terms : — 

“M. Chateaubriand, the tot writer of the 
day, did not preserve either hi# genius or his 
conscience from the outpouring of insults and 
calumnies upon a great but a fallen name. He 
had written a severe pamphlet against the Empe- 
ror and in favour of the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, in which he dragged his namo through the 
blood and the charnel-houses of time. He him- 
self performed in it the office of hangman to the 
, reign of the Emperor. He bad formerly prai&d 
him, even by sacred comparisons, with the Woes 
of the Bible. After tbe assassinatiozf of tbe Duke 
d’Enghien, tbe enthusiasm of the writer, which 
had changed into contempt, Lad placed mm in a 


secret but cautious opposition. He called himself 
proscribed and persecuted; yet ho never was 
prescribed except by imp<T>al favours nor perse- 
cuted, except by the affected contempt of his 
master. 

44 However this may hate # beon, lie bore about 
him for several mouths his unedited pamphlet, as 
tho^swowl which was* o gjve the last blow to tlm 
tyrdhfc. This pamphlet, printed in the night, and 
defcvered in fragments to the journals, inundated* 
Fikis iu the morning, and very shortly all Franc?, 
with maledictions against the Emperor and the 
Empire. Napoleon was there painted in the traits 
of tbe modern Attilo, and with the features, still 
more hideous, of a hangman, effecting, with liis 
own hands, the executions in which he delighted. 
He was represented at Fontainebleau torturing 
the conscience of Pius VII., and dragging the 
Pontiff by his white locks on the flags of his 
prison— n martyr at once to his compliasance for, 
•and resist an co of, the crowned uj^tart. 

44 M. de Chateaubriand opened all th j dun- 
geons, to indicate tberoiu to the people, with bis 
finger, the tortures, the gags, the pretended silent 
assassination of victims. Ho raked up All the 
ash™, from that ol Piclicgrudown to the plagne- 
hoKpitnl at Jaffa, to drug from out of tlie long- 
buried ma«s Accusations, suspicions, and crimes. 
It was the hitter speech of the^mhlic prosecutor 
of Immunity and of liberty, written by the hand 
of the Furies against the great culprit of the age. 
Hu did not spare his enemy even those vile accu- 
sations of sordid avarice and of peculation which 
penctrufb the deepest and tarnish the most in 
the vulgar and venal souls of the multitude. 
Robbery, cowardice, cruelty, sword, poison, every • 
thing served as a weupon to stab that fame he 
wished to extinguish. This bool#, issued leaf by 
leaf to the public during several days, was tlm 
more terrible, inasmuch as it succeeded the long 
silence of a mute opposition. * 

*'M. de Chateaubriand, in putting forth tfifr* 
character of Napoleon as foodefor tbe wickedness 
of tbe people, and a homage to tiff Royalist party, 
was guilty of an action which no political pas- 
sion can excuse— the annihilation of a refgn by 
poisoned weapons. But this wicked action, 
praised at the time because tbe time required it, 
was repudiated utfti later period by the conscience 
of the age, though it contributed powerfully then 
to render the Empire unpopular. When M. da 
Chateaubriand presented himself to Louis XVI I I* 
to receive his reward in the shape of favours from 
tbe n^rf monarchy, the Prince said to him, 4 Your 
book has been wogth an army to my cause J * 9 

These libels were reiterated iu Great Britain 
in pamphlets and reviews, which were scattered, 
like autumn leaves, throughout tb# kingdom. 
The Tories mere triumphant in England, the 
Allies triumphant on the Continent, the Bourbons 
triumphant *in France. Napoleon was silenced, 
imprisoned, crushed. No voice, pleading his 
cause, could obtain a hearing in the •universal 
olamounof his foes. Even now, he who ventures 
to speak for Napoleon must be prepared to breast 
a great Hood of obloquy. TlkepfvpU of the world 
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love him ; but political influences of tremendous 
power still assail his memory. r 

An English writer, W.H. Ireland, Esq., says — 
41 The most tiifling circumstances, brought for* 
ward to the disparagement of Napoleon, were 
tortured Into the xdbst enormous crimes; every- 
thing that bad been urgedtegaiost him / iu Hhg- 
lniid for many years wfcs readily and most eagerly 
v received by the British nation ns indisputable 
tjutli ; while, on the contrary, any eircumstatesc 
which gained this country favourable to the Em- 
peror was tolely imputed to French flattery and 
adulation. Scarcely a publication emanated from 
the press for a feries of years, however foreign to 
French affairs, in 'which means we re 'not found of 
introducing something to the disparagement of! 
Napoleon. No less zeal was displayed from the ! 
pulpit, the Senate, the bar, and the ►tug* ; nay, | 
to such a ridiculous exechs was that .sentiment 
carried, that the inline of Bonaparte was used tq 
inspire dread hi cliildrcn. for, instead of being 
told, "according to custom, that, it they were 
nnugbty, the old man should take them omu/, they 
were threatened with Bonaparte's coining for j 
them. So true is this statement, that we would 
challenge any individual in this island, under 
thirty years of age, to say whether he does not 
call to mind that such w<r* Ins earliest impres- 
sions respecting Xnpolcou Bonaparte." 

Thus fir the Allies have htul it all theiy own 
“ v. They have been accuser, counsel, jury, 

,1 1 uigo, and executioner. They have also reported 
the trial and written the biography. But now, 
idler the silence of thiry years, the spirit ol Na- 
poli on nnergua from its tomb beneath the dome ' 
of the lnvalides, and, turning to a new genera- j 
t on, solicits another trial, Fuliuly, yet firmly, 
Jet all who value truth and jn-ti. e insist that lie 
shall not be defrauded pi that right. j 


• CUAPTEU I XII. 

DEPAKTUIlE FOB F.I.DA. 

Deliberations of tlie Allies — Generosity ol Alexander— 
N.ipoleon rocuIlN Ins Abilieathft— ‘ The treaty - I'll- 
woitliy conduct of tliu Knglu.li Government — Inter- 
view between Oaulaim*«airl and the l.mpenir - Illness 
ol Napoleon— Testimony of Antoiinaurclii-r.il ting 
vitli Mn cilo mild — Napoleon's impatience to 1 hvi; Kon- 
t.duebleuu — I lepaiture ot liei iliicr— The Cumi^'er of 
the Guard -Situation of Maria Louisa— Consul wt ion 
with Deanssot- Griet ol tlie Kmpi tor— Napoleo i takes j 
Icivi: of CaulHtncourt— Xohle addA^to Ins officer* - J 
A (feting adieu to the Old Guard— Departure fur 
Llba. 

Tub sdBnes described in the conclusion of the 
last chapter occurred in the eveuii^ yf the f>th 
of April. The next morning, nt sunrise, Cau- 
lahicourt again set out for Paris witfl the uncon- 
ditional abdication. Irtf the course of the day 
the important document w^s presented to tho 
council of the Allies. The entirts overthrow of 
one whoso renown had so tilled the world moved 
their sympathies. The march of their troops 


upon Fontainebleau was suspended, and an 
anxious conference was held to determine what 
should be done with the fallen Emperor and his 
family. # 

The c ‘Bourbon partisans were anxious that be 
should be sent as far ns possible from France, 
and mentioned St. Helena. Others spoke of Corfu 
and of tiorsiai. tElba was mentioned, and its tine 
climate (highly eulogized. Caplaincourt imme- 
diately seized upon this opcniJg^and urged tlio 
adoption of Elba. The Bourboni.-ts were alarmed. 
They well«knew tlio love of the people of France 
for Napoleon, and trembled at the thought of 
having him so near. Earnestly they objected. 

Alexander, however, generously came to the 
support of thiuluincour?. After an animated 
debate, his influence prevailed, and it was de- 
cided that the principality of tho island of Elba 
should be conceded to the Ernp&ror Napoleon, to 
enjoy for life, with the title of sovereignty and 
proprietorship. 

Napoleon, finding that tho Allies were not 
disposed to treat with him, but wore simply de- 
ciding his fate according to their good pleasure, 
was stung to the quick. He immediately de- 
spatched a courier to Cauluincourt, with the 
order, “ Bring mo back my abdication. I am 
conquered. I yield to tho fortune of arms. A 
simple cartel will bo sufficient.” 

In tho evening he despatched another letter, 
say ing, 44 Why do you speak to me of the con- 
rcntions of a treaty ? I want none. Since they 
will not treat with me, and only employ them- 
selves about tlie disposal of my perum, to what 
purpose is a treaty ? This diplomatic negotiation 
displeases me. Let it. cease.” 

At five o'clock the next morning Caulaincourt 
was awakened by another courier. lie brought 
the following message; — “I order you to bring 
hack my abdication. I will sign no treaty. And 
in all cases 1 forbid you to make any stipula- 
j tions fi‘ r money. That is disgusting.” 

In twenty-four hours Caulaincourt received 
seven couriers. He was utterly bewildered. He 
had given iu the abdication. The Allies were 
drawing up the terms of tlie settlement, which 
were to be presented to Napoleon for his ac- 
ceptance. The power was, entirely in their 
hands. Caulaincourt, whose solicitude amounted 
to anguish, was wutching the proceedings with 
an eagle eye. ever ready to interpose in behalf 
of the Emperor. 

A few days of harassing diplomacy thus 
passed away, 'and on the 11th of April the 
treaty, as drawn rp by the Allies, was ready. 
It provided that the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Maria Louisa should retain those titles 
during their lives ; and that the mother, brothers, 
sifters, nephows, and nieces should equally pre- 
serve the titles of princes of his family. The 
sovereignty and right of ownership of Elba was 
assigned to him, with an annual income from < 
France of 500,000 francs. The sovereignty 
and full property of the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia^ and Guastalla were assigned to Maria 
Louisa, to descend to her son. The Emperor's 
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mother was to receivfc from F|nnce 300,000 
francs a-year; King Joseph andp'his Queen, 
.'»O0, 000 francs; King Louis 20('>,000 francs; 
llortense and her son, 400,000 francs Jerome 
and his tyieen, 500.000 francs; the Princess 
Eliza, 300,000 francs; the Princess Pauline, 
300.000 frrfhcs. The annual allowance lo the 
Empress Josephine, which Napolecto haa fixed 
at 3,000,000 frafes, was reduced to 1,1)00,000 
francs. The IVinces and Princesses of the Itn 
penal Family were also to retain all tl^ir private 
property. Certain domains in France were sot 
aside, the rents of wliicli were to be appropriated 
to the payment of the above annuities. The 
private property of Nafyrieon, however, whether 
-as extraordinary or as private domain, was to 
revert to the crown. 

The almperial /Liard were to furnish a de- 
tachment of twelve or fifteen hundred men. to 
escort Napo’eon to his place of embarkation. 
He was to retain a body guard of four hundred 
men, who might volunteer to accompany him to 
Elba. Two days wefo allowed for the ratilica- 
tion of the treaty. 

The unrelenting hostility with which the Eng- 
lish government still pursued the overpowered 
Emperor is un paralleled in the history of nations. 
Wo record with amazement that, when every 
t'ier governnient in Europe, without a single 
•'xception. hesitated not to recognise the legality 
efii nation’s suffrage as a title to sovereignty, 
England alone revised to recognise that right, 
uinl still persisted in the insulting declaration 
that the French mUion were rebel*, and ihmt \upo- 
h'tni was a usurper . They uren murmured that 
the illustrious monarch of the ptople was granted 
the pitiable boon of Elba, llad the Brit sh 
commissioners been present at the conference , 
even tlxe magnanimity of Alexander could not 
hove rescued Napoleon from imprisonment and 
insult.*" 

“There was one Power/’ says Sir Walter 
Seott, “whose representatives foresaw the evils 
which such a treaty might •ccasion, and re- 
monstrated aga'nst them. But the evil was 
done, and the particulars of the treaty adjusted 
before Castloreagh came to Paris. Finding thift 
the Emperor of Russia had acted for the 1 e-t, 
in the name of the other Allies, the English 
minister retrained from risking the peace, which 
hud been made in such urgent circumstances, by 
insisting upon his objections. He refused, how- 
ever, on the part of his government, to become a 
party to the treaty further than# by acceding to 
it so far as the territorial arrangements were 
concerned ; but he particularly declined to acknow- 
faige* on the part of England , the title <f Emperor, 
tchich the treaty conferred on Napoleon. Yet, 


M “Lord Castlereagh'a objections to the treaty were 
twofold. 1. That It recognised the title of Napofeon as 
Fmjieror of France, which England had never yet done, 
directly or Indirectly. 2. That It assigned hito a resi- 
dence, in Independent sovereignty, dose to the Italian 
«Mss* and within a few days* tail of Franca, while She 
Sires of the revolutionary volcano were yet onextia- 
giiudicd in both countries. • — Ausoff. 
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when we have expressed afl the objections to 
which the treaty of Fontainebleau seems liable, 
it must be owned that the allied sovereigns 
showed policy in obtaining an accommodation 
upon almost any terms, rattier than renewing 
tile war by driving Napoleon to despair, and in- 
due ng the marshals, from a sense of honour, 
ugniifc to unite themselves with his cause.” 

V ith a heavy heart, on the evening of the 1 Lth 
of^pril, Caulaincourt set out with this treaty 
for Fontainebleau. He had disobeyed the Em- 
peror in making no attempt to withdraw the 
abdication. He had been compelled to exercise 
his own judgment in the midst of the embarrass- 
ments wliich oppressed him. 

Napoleon, as Caulaincourt entered his cabinet 
fixed upon him a piercing glance, and said— 

“ Do } ou at length bring me back my abdi- 
cation ?” 

• ** Sire,” Caulaincourt rpplied, “ (beseech your 
Majesty to hear me before you address tame 
Mji merited reproaches. It wus no longer in my 
power to send back^ to you that act. My first 
care, on my arrival at Paris was to communicate 
it to the allied sovereigns, for the purpose />f ob- 
tain ng a cessation of hostilities. It has served 
as the basis to the negotiations of the treaty. 
The official document of the abdication of your 
Majesty is already inserted in the journals.” 

“And what is that to ine,” Napoleon re- 
sponded, “ that they have made it public — that 
they have inserted it in the journals— if I do not 
choose to fVout in these forms V I will not sign. 
I want no treaty.” 

The painful debat o was long continued. At 
last Caulaincourt, leaving the treaty on the 
table, begg.'d Inive to retire. “ I hid not been 
able,” he says, “ to prevail upou him to read tho 
whole of it. I returned to toy quarters. I had 
need of rest. My energy was exhausted in this 
incessant struggle. I almost gave myself up to 
despair. But my thdbghts retuffijjJ to the suf- 
ferings of this gr»*a and noblo victim, and 1 
found the will ami the power to attempt to 
alleviate them.” 

In the evening he returned agsig to tho 
cabinet. Tho Emperor was in a state of pro- 
found dijection. lls^comed bewildered with tho 
enormity of his woo. His beloved France was 
handed over to the Bourbons; all the liberal 
governments of Europe were overthrown. All 
his devoted friends fell with him. Tho most 
dsastrous^lipse darkened the liberties of tho 
world. It was difficult to rouse him from the 
apathy into which he bad sunk. 

Caulaincourt was overwhelmed with anguish. 
He knew that if Napoleon should refuse hfaccept 
the terms presented him, a worse fate would be 
liis doom. W'Tth the utmost difficulty, the noble 
duke had won •from the Allies even the little 
tnercy they had offered to the dethroned Em- 
peror. But a few hours more remained for hie 
acceptance, end then Napoleon would be again 
entirely at their mercy, and they might deal with 
their captive as they would. 

“ Sire /’^xelaime^ Caulaincourt in tones tbril- 
H 
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ling with anguish, M 1 entreat yon, in the name 
of your own glory, to come to a decision. 'Cir- 
cumstancesdo not adroit of temporising. Sire, 
1 cannot express the agony which preys upon 
me. But when Caulaiucourt, year faithful , your 
devoted friend, iroplores^yoti, on his k net's, to 
consider tlio position# in which your Majesty is 
placed, there must be reasons, most imperative, 
which urge his perseverance." t 

** The Emperor languidly raised his eves, tpced 
them earnestly upon Canhiinconrt, and, after a 
moment's jyjimc, sadly said — “ What would you 
have mo do ?" lie then arose, clasped hi-* hands 
behind bis hack, and slowly paced the floor for 
a long time in silence. Tnen, turning again 
to his fuiLhful friend, he said— 14 It must com** to 
an end. I feel it. My resolution is taken. To- 
morrow, Caulaincourt.” 

It was now late in the evening. Cnulaincourt 
pressed the -burning hand of tho Emperor and 
retired. At midnight ho was hastily summoned 
to the hedsido of the Emperor, who wusttiksm 
suddenly and alarmingly ill. It will he remem- 
bered that Napoleon, just after the battle of 
Dresden, was seized by a violent uttack of colic. 
Fatigue, sleeplessness, and woe had apparently 
renewed the uttack. These were probably the 
early paroxysms of that fatal disease which, sub- 
sequently developed by captivity and insults, in 
a few years consigned him to the gram. The 
Emperor was writhing upon his bed, in frightful 
convulsions of pain. The big drops of agony 
oozed from his brow. His hair was matted to 
his forehead. Ilis eyes were livid and dull, and 
lie smothered the cries which agony extorted by 
grinding a handkerchief between his teeth. The 
Emperor Evidently thought that he w;ii dying, 
and, utterly weary of tho world, ho was glad to 
go. Turning his ojcb to the duke, he said — 

“I die, Caulaiucourt. To you I commend my 
wife and son. Defend my memory. I can no 
longer support life." 1 
His physician Ivan simply administered a little 
liot tea. * Gradually the cramp in tho stomach be- 
came less violent, the limbs became more supple, 
and the 'Jyeadful paroxysms passed away. 

“The interior of this chamber of death,” says 
Caulaincourt, “ this ngonf, by tho pnlo light of 
the tapers, cannot be de>cribcd. The silence 
was uninterrupted only by tho^obhings of those 
present There was no witness of this terrible 
scene who would not have given his own life to 
have saved that of Napoleon, wi*o, in his 
domestio retirement, was the best of men, the 
most indulgont of masters. Tho regrets of all 
who served him survive him, 1 ' 

It Ifns been asserted that Napoleon, on this 
occasion, attempted to commit d i i^ide. There is 
no sufficient ground for this accusation. In that 
hour of grief, desertion, and a^rful agony, that 
Napoleon longed t<f die tbero can be no doubts 
No man, under these circumstances, could have 
wished to live. Breathings for as release from 
life, which pain extorted from him, have been 
tortured into evidence that Napoleon had at- 
tempted the crime of sejf- murder? But the 
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nature of b^ disease j^tlie remedy applied— 
simply hot the rapid recovery, and his pre- 
vious and subsequent conduct, have led all im- 
partial men to discharge the dishonouring accu- 
sation as groundless.* 2 * 

The Joity nature of Napoleon ever condemned 
self-destruction as an ignoble and a inwardly act. 
“Self-murder, said he, “is sometimes com- 
roittcdVor love. What folly 1 f Sometimes for the 
loss of fortune. There it is cowrirdicc. Another 
cannot li^e after he has been disgraced. What 
weakness ! But to survive the loss of an Empire 
— to bo exposed to the insults of one's contempo- 
raries — that is true courng 

The Emperor slept ibr a few moments that 
profound sleep which follows the exhaustion of 
intolerable agony. lie soon awoke. Tho moan- 
ing sun was shiuipg brightly f in at Isis rviudow. 
With energetic action he drew aside his bed- 
curtains, arose up in his bed with his accustomed 
energy, and silently and thoughtfully gazed upon 
the glories of tho lovely morning. The finest 
and the shrubbery of Fontainebleau were bursting 
into luxuriant foliuge. Innumerable birds, free 
from all mortal griefs and cares, tilled the air with 
their songs. Napoleon, niter a few moments of 
apparently serene thought, turned to Caulain- 
court. and said, in serious tones — 

“ Hod has ordained that I should live, I could 
not die." 

“Sire/' Caulaincourt replied, “your son — 
France, in which your name will live for ever — 
impose upon you the duty of supporting adver- 
sity." , 

*• My son ! my $pn !” exclaimed tho Emperor, 
in accents of peculiar tenderness and sadnc&s. 
“What a dismal inheritance I leave him! A 
child born u king, to-day without a country! 
Why was I not permitted to die ? It is not the 
loss of tho throne which renders iny existence 
insupportable. There is something harder to 
bear than the reverses of fortune. Do you know 
what that is which pierces the heart most deeply? 
It is the ingrH^jtude of man. I am weary of 
life. Death is repose. What I have suffered for 
the lust twenty } ears cannot be comprehended." 
e At that moment tho clock struck five. The 
cloudless eun of a beautiful spring morning, 
shiuing through the damask curtains, coloured 


8? Dr. AiitnmmaiTli\ who was with Napoleon at SU 
Helena during tho lust eighteen months of the £m- 
peror’s life, \y.ry decisively rejects tho Idea of Ills having 
attempted suicide. He says: — 

11 Amiable, kinl, hasty, but Just, he took ft pleasure in 
cxnbing tlio services, and In rec.dling the noble actions 
of cveu those w ho had offended him. Ills mind was as- 
inaccessible to hateful passions as it was incapable of 
yielding to /he blows of Fate. He loved to revert to the 
events of ids life, without omitting tho slightest details 
or the most trivial incidents. It is, therefore, highly 
Improbable that, in those moments of unreserved eonft. 
dcnce of a patient to his physician, h* would have con- 
Scaled tr om me the fleet of his having made on attejnpt 
which must ever be attended with consequences of a 
most sdrious nature. The scenes and preparations 
which Buch an event suggest may have a most dramatic 
effect; but their only existence, fa the cose alluded tcu 
baa been in the imagination of the writer who is pleased 
to allude to them* ■ 
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with the rosy tint of nebth and \flgpur the serene in ibis hour, he said to his plenipotentiaries, as 
aud expressive features of Napoleon. He pressed they left thtf room, 44 My abdication and my 
liis hand upon his expansive brow, and said — ratification of the treaty cannot be obligatory 
41 Caultincoort, there have been mcAents in unless the Allies keep the promises made to the 
these las/ days when I thought I should go mad army. Do not let the documents go out of your 
—when I have felt such a devouring beat here ! poftessiou until that ift dono. ir 
Madness is the last stage of humamdegrtdation. The plenipotentiaries immediately returned to 
It is the abdicatfon of humanity. Better to die Paris. The sovereigns and the members of the 9 
a thousand tijpeJ. In resigning myself to life, I provisional government were assembled in cou»- 
accept tortures which are nameless. It matters cil. The treaty, as ratified by the Emperor, was 
not — I will support them.” * presented. There were various points to be 

After a moment's pause, in Much his whole established, which occupied severer days, during 
soul seemed concentrated in intense thought, be which grentjewards were held out to the pro- 
resumed with emphasis— minent and Influential men of the Empire who 

“ 1 will sign the trusty to-day. Now I am would give in their cordial adherence to the new 
well, my friend. Go and rest yourself." government. Their support was of essential 

Cauluincourt retired. Napoleon immediately importance to its stability. Tbe situation in 
rose aJfd dressed.* At ten o'clock he sent again which they were placed was peculiarly trying, 
for Caulaincourt, and, with entire composure They could do nothing more for Napoleon, 
and self-possession, as if it were the ordinary Their refusal to accept office under thojnow 
business of the day, entered into conversation regime consigned them to suspicion, poverty, 
upon the conditions j>f the treaty. £nd obscurity. Still many, from love to the 

44 These pecuniary clause*,” said he, “are lmmi- Emperor, refused to enroll themselves under the 
Hating. They must bo cancelled. I am now banners of the Bourbons. But the great mujo- 
nothing beyond a soldier. A louis a day will be rity were cuger to make peace with the new 
sufficient for me." „ go' eminent. 

Caulaincourt, appreciating this refinement of Under these circumstances, Napoleon wax 
sensibility, urged that the necessities of his friends exceedingly impatient for the hour of liis de- 
und attcndiuit*, who would be dependent upon partur^. He sent courier after courier to Cau- 
tbe menus at Napoleon’s disposal, would not per- laincourt, urging expedition. In one of tlio 
mit the stipulations in questions to be suppressed, ‘short notes he wrote, “I wish to depart. Who 
Napoleon yielded to these considerations, and would ha*e ever supposed that the tiir of France 
added — would become suffocating to ino ? Tbe ingra- 

14 Hasten the conclusion of tlio wbolff. Tlace titude of mankind kills more surely than steel 
the treaty in tlio hands of ihe allied sovereigns, or poison. It has rendered my cxisttnco a. 
Tell them, in my name, that I treat with a con- burden. Hasten, hasten my departure." 
quering enemy, not with this provisional govern- The four great Powers— Russia, Prussia, Eng- 
ment, in which I see nothing but a committee of land, and Austria— appoiqjed each a commis- 
factious men and traitors." sioncr to conduct the Emperor to*Elba. The 

He requested the two plenipotentiaries, Mac- sovereigns deemed the escort of un imposing 
donald and Ney, to come to his cabinet. As armed force to be neeessary. Itevas feared that 
they entered, he slowly passed his hand ovor his the enthusiastic love of tJio inhaWtants of the 
forehead, then took the pen and signed the middle and eastern departments of Franco for 
treaty.’ Rising from his chaig he turned to the Napoleon might, upon his appearance, break 
noble Macdonald, and said, 44 1 am no longer out into an insurrection which woujd blaxe 
rich enough to recompense your last and faithful through the whole Empire. In some of the 
services. I wish, however, to leave you a sou- southern departments the Royalists predomi- 
veuir, which Bhall remind you of what you were nated. It was feared that in those sections 
to me in these days of ttinl. • Caulaincourt," conspiracies might lead to liis assassination. It 
said he, turning to liis confidential officer, 44 ask was therefore dbemed necessary that couunis- 
for the sabre that wa9 given to me in Egypt by sioners should accompany Napoleon with a force 
Mound Bey, and which I wore at the battle of sufficiency .strong to crush the populace should 
Mount Tabor." they attempt to rise, and also to protect him 

Napoleon took the Oriental weapon, and, from insult and violence. Ilis death would have 
handing it to the marshal, said— left an irreparable stain upon the Allies, and a 

44 There is the only reward of your attachment renewal of the war would have been awfeanul 
which I am now able to give you. Yon are my calamity. m 

friend/’ Bern ado tt^r wno had foolishly hoped to obtain 

“ Sire,” replied Macdonald, pressing tho the crown of France, was deeply chagrined at 
weapon to his heart, w I shall preserve it all my ,the result of his infamy. Notwithstanding the 
Hfp. And if I should ever have a son, it willjie presence of the allied army, he could appear 
his most precious inheritance." # nowhere in the, struts of Paris without eneoun- 

Napoleon clasped the hands of the marshal, tering .insult Crowds daily greeted him with 
threw his arms around Ms neck, and tears fitted loud cries, 44 Down with the traitor— the per- 
ihe eyes of both as they thus parted. jurer !" They besieged his residence* until Bcr- 

Mindful of his soldiers more than of lumsclf nodotte, unable to* cxidure this universal detea- 
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tntion of Uia countrymen, left Paris and retailed 
to S veden. * 

“ lie was greatly surprised/' says his friend 
and confidant, Bourrienne, “ that the French 
people could yield to readily to receive back the 
Bourbons; and I, on r/ty part, feU equally 
astonished that, with Vis experience, Berna^otte 
• should have been simple enough to imagine that, 
i& changes of government, the inclinations of 
the people are consulted." * 

Caulaincourt returned to Fontainebleau early 
in the mornfhg of the 10th of April. A small 
number of grief-stricken soldiers surrounded the 
palace, still clinging to the Emperor with un- 
swerving fidelity. As soon as tiny saw Cau- 
iuincourt, they testifi d their appreciation of bin 
services by prolonged shouts of “ Vive PE nprrenr! * 
The galleries and snloons of the palace were 
deserted. The brilliant court which once 
thronged those halls had passed away before the 
billet of adversity. Napoleon's heart had j*i«t 
Ik cn rent by u desertion more bitter than ail 
Hie rest. Berth i or, the companion of his cam- 
paigns, who liad slept in his tent and dined at 
his table, and who had been for manv years the 
confidant of all his thoughts, departed silently, 
and by stealth, and in the night, without even 
saying adieu, 

“ Berthier/’ says Lamartine, " had nourished 
for fifteen years in his heart one of those passions, 
nt once simple and chivalrous, which formed the* 
guiding-star and tho fatality of a whole life. 
He loved a beautiful Italian, who had formerly 
fascinated him at Milan, and whom neither war, 
.nor ambition, nor glory, nor the friendship of 
tho Emperor, could for a moment detach from 
his thoughts and liis eyes. In his tent, on the 
eve of battle, the portrait of this beauty, deilied 
by his worship, was suspended by the side of 
"liis arms, rivalling his duty nnd consoling the 
pains fit absolute by the imaginary presence of 
her he adortrfl. The idea of for ever quitting 
this bclowud object, should the Emperor require 
from his gratitude his attendance in exile, Ind 
led ast^gy the mind of Berthier ! Ue trembled 
every ius&nt since the abdication, lest his master 
should put his attachment |o too cruel a te*t by 
tolling him to choose between his duty and his 
love. This proof he evaded by deserting iri the 
night liis companion-in-arms «and benefactor. 
Unfaithful to tho exiled Napoleon, through 
fidelity to love, he fled, os if to kin<lldm*elf in 
closer chains by offering his infidelity to the 
Bourbons.” * 

This unexpected desertion of a long-tried 
friend, ^without even one kind word at parting, 
lacerated anew the already ble^ing heart of the 
Emperor. • 

Caulaincourt found him walking alone, with 
measured steps, in Urn alleys of a little garden* 
which was almost overshadowed by the chapel 
of the castle. The young buds of early spring 
were just bursting into foliage upon toe shrubbery 
of the partorre, end on the oaks of the dense 
forest of Fontainebleau,, which formed the back- 
ground of fhe picture. The Emperor was so 
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absorbed in refere, that^Kt a moment he did not 
perceive the approaching lootstep* of the duke. 

Caulaincourt rpoke. Napoleon turned quickly 
round, find a gleam of gratitude and jqy beamed 
from liis countenance as he recognised' , ‘his faith- 
ful friend. He immediately took Caulaincourts 
arm, afcd snjjl, cs he continued his walk, 

“ la f^l ready for my departure ?’* 

“ Yes, sire/' the duke replred., with emotion 
he could not repres*. 

“ ’Tis Well, Caulaincourt," Napoleon added : 
“ you exercise for the last time the (uuctioAs of 
grand equerry near my person." * 

Then, in mournful tones, he continued— “ Can 
you believe it, Caulaiuourt— llerthier bas de- 
parted — departed without even wishing me 
farpwell? Berthier was born a courtier. You 
will sea him begging etnjAoi merit r if tho 
Bourbons. I am in or tided to see men whom I 
had raised so high bringing themselves so low. 
What has become of the halo of glory that 
encircled them ? Wimt must the allied sover* igns 
think of men whom I made the ornaments of 
my reign ? Caulaincourt, this France is mine. 
Everything by which it is dishonoured is to mo 
a personal injury, I nm so identified with it. 
But I must go in and sit down. I feel fatigued. 
Husten, hasten my departure. It is too long 
delayed." 

.Just as the Emperor and the duke werj 
leaving the garden, a cuirassier of the Guard, 
who had been watching an opportunity of 
speaking to the Emperor, came running in great 
agitation towards thorn. 

“Plfinpc your Majesty," said he, in a trembling, 
supplicating voice, *■ I demand justice. An odi- 
ous act of injustice has been done me. I nm 
thirty- six years old. Twenty- two years I bavo 
hcen in the service. I have my decoration," 
said he, striking roughlv his broad chest, ** and 
vet I am not in the li-»t of tho-e who arc to go 
with your Majesty. If 1 am thus pent to the 
r ght-nbour, blood Huill flow for it. J will make 
a vacancy amonv the privileged. This affair 
shall not pats thus." 

“ You have, then, a strong desire to go with 
ife ?*• said Napoleon, deeply touched witli tho 
man’s fidelity. “ Have you well considered this, 
that you must quit France, your family, your 
promotion ? You are a quartermaster.” 

“It is not merely a detire, my Emperor," tho 
man replied ; “it is my right, my honour, which 
I claim, i relinquish my promotion. I have 
my cross— that r will suflice. As to my family, 
you have been my family these two -and- twenty 
year*." 

“ Very well," said the Emperor; 41 yon shall 
go with me, my good flriex d. I will arrange it." 

“ Thanks— thanks te y nr Majesty/’ the poor 
fellow replied, and he re 1 bed, elated with pride 
a#d happiness. , 

All the affections of the Emperor were deeply 
moved by these tokens of devotion on the part 
of «tbe common soldiers. Almost overcome with 
emotion, be convulsively pressed Caulaiacoart'a 
arm, and said— 
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“ 1 can only take i£h me four hundred men, advice, and he tells me to, write to my father, 
and yet the whole of my brave Txuard wish to Bqt what can my father say, after the injuries 
follow me. Among those faithful soldiers, the he has allowed to be inflicted upon me ? Shall 
question is, which shall be the most ingenious in I go to the Emperor with my son ? But if au 
lidding, ijp the antiquity of his services'hnd the attempt is made upon the Emperor's life, and he 
number of his armorial bearings, claims tb share should be compelled to flyj we should but em- 
witli me iqy exile. Brave, brave yen, why can basr&ss him, and add go his danger. I know not 
1 not take you all with me?*' • . • what to do. 1 live but to weep.*’ 

While these things were transpiring, dhe Em- Maria Louisa was now entirely helpless. 
press, with Jier son, was at Bloic. about one Russian escort was sent from the allied eovo 
hundred miles south-east from Paris, and seventy reigns, which conducted her without resistailbo 
miles from Fontainebleau. She was iif the deepest to itaxnbou Uet, an ancient hunting-seat of the 
distress, And her face was conttnually batlnd in Kings of France, about thirty miles from Paris, 
tears. Rie was but twenty*two years of age, Here she joinca her father, and became, with her 
quite inexperienced, had never been trained son, the captive of the Allies. Guarded by tlio 
to any self-reliance, aid was placed in cireutn- soldiers who had overthrown her husband, blio 
stances of the greatest possible embarrassment, was conveyed to Vienna. IIow for her subse- 
Wheft informed of the Emperors abdication, she quent inglorious career was influenced by incli- 
could^iot believd it possible that the Allies could mition or by force, it is impossible now to deter - 
contemplate his dethronement. “ My father," mine. 

she said, 44 would never consent to it. He re- ’ The 20th of April was fixed f<* the departure 
peated to me. over and over again, when be placed of the Emperor. During the few intervening 
me on the French jhrone, that he wouhl always ^1 ay s lie appeared culm, tranquil, and decidc*d 
maintain mein that stution ; and my father is He still clung to the hope that Maria Louisa and 
rigidly true to his word.” his adored child would bo permitted to rejoin him 

The Emperor wrote to Maria Louisa daily, end at Elba, 
often two or three times a day, keeping her in- 14 The air there is healthy,” lie observed, ami 
formed of the progress of events. It was, how- the disposition of the inhabitants excellent. I 
ever, with great difficulty that any courier could shall feel tolerably comfortable there, and 1 hope 
pass between Fontainebleau and lilois, ns hands that Maria Louisa will do so too.’ 1 
of Cossacks were prowl ng about in all direction-*. A few days before his departure, his old pre- 
Napoleon was afraid to request Maria Louisa to fact of the palace, Boausset, in conversation, 
join him, since he had no means of affording her venture^ to stitc, ‘ 4 It is now to be regretted 
protection, and she would be imminently exposed that wc had not concluded peace at Uhatillon.” 
on the way to insult and captivity. • Napoleon, with remarkable composure, re- 

On the 7th of April the* Emperor wrote her a plied — 
letter, and sent it by Colonel Galbois. With an at “I never believed in the goo^ faith of our 
difficulty the courier succeeded in reaching ihe enemies. Every day th#*re were new demands, 
Empress. She read the letter in a state of greut new conditions. They did not want peace; and 
excitement, and then said— then I had declared to FrAnce that I never would 

41 My proper place is near the Emperor, par- accede to any terms that I thought humiliating 
ticularly now, when he is so truly unhappy. I even though the eyemy were jjii the heights of 
insist upon going to him. 1 should be content d Montmartre.” m 

anywhere, provided I can but be in bis company.” During this Fame interview, which lasted above 
The colonel represented toiler that the peril of two hours, he said — * 

the journey was so extreme that it was not to be “ Wlmt a thing is destiny ! At the battle of 
thought of. With great reluctance she uelded, Arcis-sur-Auhc, 1 did all J could^tf meet* a 
and wrote a letter to the Emperor, which gAti- glorious death in de fending, foot by foot, the soil 
fied him exceedingly. He immediately wrote of the country, f exposed myself without re- 
to her to advance to OrleanVwhich was about serve. It rained bullets around me. My clothes- 
half-way between Blois and Fontainebleau. She were pic-ced, *and yet not one of them could 
reached Orleans without any personal molest a- reach me. A death which I should owe to an 
lion, though her escort was robbed by the way. act of despair would be a baseness. Suicide 
She remained in Orleans several days, in the neither*accords with my principles nor with the 
deepest distress and alarm. • Her eyes were rank which I have filled on the stage of the 
swollen with continual weeping, and she ex- world. 1 am a man condemned to live.” 
hibited an aspect of woe which moved the sym- General Montholon, who had been gn a mili- 
pathy of every heart . tary reconnaissance, returned from the banks of 

Maria Louisa, though possessing but little the Loire. « III spoke with enthusiasm of the 
native force of character, was an amiable woman, feeling wlrcjj animated the soldiers and the 
and 'by her gentle spirit won Napoleon's tender people. 4 ‘ By rallying the troops of the south, a 
attachment. It would be impossible for # any formidable force might be assembled,” said he. 
woman to have been placed in circumstances of “ It is too late,” the Emperor replied, 44 1 could 
greater perplexity. have dont it, but they did not wish it Doubt- 

44 What can I do ?" she aaid in anguish lb the less I might still bold out another campaign, 
Duke o.' Bovsgo. 44 1 write to the Emptror for and offyr a successful resistance, but 1 should 
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be Icindlinpr * civil wfir in France, and I will not 
do so. Besides, I have signed my abdication, 
and I will not recall what I have done. Let 
destiny be accomplished/' 

On the morning of the 19th, the preparations 
were nearly completed for the departure. As 
the hoar approached in wfcich Napoleon w&feto 
bid adieu to all that he liad known and loved, 
f though calm and resigned, there were many in- 
dications that he was struggling to smother the 
most excruciating sorrow. His heart yearned 
for sympathy in this hour of desertion ; and yet 
many of his ild companions-in-arms, whom he 
loved and cherished, wore now dancing at the 
balls of l ho Allies, and wearing' the white 
cockade of the Bourbons. It is not strange that 
they wished to avoid a parting interview with 
the forsaken Emperor, Still, Napoleon hopod 
that some of them would come. lie uttered not 
one word of reproach, but was overboard rc* # 
posting sadly tt himself the names of Mole, Fan- 
tanes, 'Berth ier, and Nev. Every time the sound of 
a carriage broke upon the silence of the deserted 1 
hnlls of the palace, expectation and anxiety were 
visible in his looks. Still no one came. 

In the course of the day he sent for Cuulain* 
court. Ilia mien was dignified and composed, 
but expressive of one upon whom misfortune had 
heavily fallen. 

44 Cuuluincourt,” exclaimed the Emperor,, 11 to- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock, I shall step into my 
carriage." 

There was a moment’s pause, during which 
Cnulnincourt seemed unable to make any reply. 
The Emperor fixed his ejo upon his faithful am- 
bassador, took his hand, and added, in slow and 
solemn tones-* 

“ Caulninconrt, I am heart-broken. We ought 
never to part." , 

41 Sire," CaUtaincmirt exclaimed in despair, “ I 
will go with you. France lms become hateful 
to rne/’ ti. 4 

“No, Caulatflcourt," the Emperor rejoined, 
44 you mubt not quit Franco with mo. You may 
still be useful to mo here. Who is to look to 
the intents of my family and of my faithful 
servants? 'Who is to defend the causi* of those 
brave and devoted Poles, of w bom the nineteenth 
article of the treaty guarantees the right acquired 
by honourable services. 83 Think well! It would 
he a shame for Frutice, for me, Tor all of us, 
Cuulaincourt., if the interests of the Poles were 
not irrevocably secured. In conformity* w ith the 
rights which the nineteenth article gives me, I 
liavc caused n statement to be prepared. I have 
fixed the sums which I wish to be paid to my 
guard, my civil and military household, and 
to my attendants. Fidelity cannot be recom- 


83 The n in croon th article of the trciffy was as ful- 
lowa:— “Thu Polish troop^of all arms shall havo the 
liberty of returning to tliolr own country, preservin'? 
their arms ami bturgage as u testimonial of their honour- 
able services. The officers, sub-officers, ugd soldiers 
shall preserve the decorations which have hron granted 
to them, arid the pen.-ions attached to t iu.de dscout- 
tions.’* 


pensed with money, but at present it is all I have 
| to give. Tell them it is a remembrance which 1 
I leave to emsh individually, as an attestation 
of their good services. Be on the watch, Cau- 
laincourl, till these arrangements are Refilled.” 
Afkcf a moment’s pause, he added— 

“ In a few days i shall be established in my 
sovereignty ip the isle of Elba. I am in haste 
to get ttifro. I have dreamed|of great things 
for France. Time failed me. i tq?d you, Can- 
laincourt, at Dubett, the French nation knows 
not how to*support reverses. This people, tho 
bravest and moRt*mt«Uigrnt in tho world, has’no 
pertinacity but in fly iug to the combat* Defeat 
demoralises them. During sixteen years, tho 
French nation have mnreied with me from vic- 
tory to victory. A single j’cnr of disasters has 
mado thorn forget everything." 

Ho sighed deeply, 'and continued — * 

“ The way I have been treated is most in- 
famous. They separate me violently from my 
wife and child. In what barbarous code do they 
1 find the article which deprive a sovereign of his 
rights ns a father and a husband? By what 
savage law do they arrogate the power to sepa- 
rate those whom (iod 1ms joined? History will 
avenge me. It will pay, ‘Napoleon, tho so’dicr, 
the conqueror, was clement mid generous in vic- 
tory. Napoleon, when conquered, was treated 
with indignity by the rnomirchs of Europe.”’ 

He paused a moment, and then added with 
bitterness — 

“ It is a planned thing. Do you not see that, 
because they dare not blow out my bruins with 
a pistol, they nssas'innto me by slow degrees? 
There nre a thousand eneana of causing death." 

As Napoleon uttered these words, large drops 
of perspiration oozed from his brow, and he pnci d 
the floor in intense agitation. In reading the re- 
cord of his anguish, the mind instinctively recurs 
to the divorce of Josephine. We, perhaps, per- 
ceive in it the retributive hand of God, who, 
in his providential government, does not permit 
even sins of ignorance to pass away unpunished* 
Caulamcourt endeavoured to soothe him. 

44 Sire,” he said, 44 all my zeal, all my efforts 
shall he exerted to put an end to this impious 
separation. Your Majesty may roly on mo. I 
will sco the Emperor of Austria on his arrival at 
l'aii*. The Kmpt ess will second ine. She will 
wish to rejoin > on. Have hope, sire, have hope. 1 * 
“ You are right, Cnulaincourt, you are right/' 
the Emperor more calmly rejoined. 44 My wife 
loves me. I b’elieve it. She has never had cause 
to complain of me# It is impossible that I Itavo 
become indifferent to her. Louisa is amiahlc in 
her disposition and simple in her tastes. She 
will prefer her husband’s house to a duchy 
granted in charity. And In the isle of Elba 1 
can yet ho happy with my wife and son.” 

"Caulaincourt, as he narrates these events, adds 
—“This hope, which for a moment soothed hia 

f 'ief, I shaded not in. I tried the negotiation, 
pressed it. I supplicated. I was not seconded, 
or aided by any one. Who knows, if Kcwnleoa 
had been united to his wife and son, that .France 
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would have bad to deplore the misfortune of the 
hundred days, and subsequently tihe captivity 
and death of the hero ? M f " 

Kapoleon soon regained hit wonted composure. 
He spoke without asperity of the restoration 
of the Bodrbons, and of the difficulties which ! 
would render the stability of the new govern- 
ment quite impossible. « ' • 

“ Between the*old Bourbons, safd he. " and 
the # present generation of Frenchmen, there is an 
i incompatibility of feeling. The future is big 
with events. Caulaincourt, wiite often to me. 
Your letters will make some amends for your 
abatneo. fflie remembrance of your conduct will 
reconcile me to tlie human race. You are the 
most faithful of my fticgds.” 

Then cordially grasping the hand of the 
duke, the Emperor added — 

4 ‘M\* friend, we must separate. To-morrow 
I shall have occasion for all my fortitude in 
bidding adieu to my soldiers. My brave Guard ! 
faithful and devoted in my good and in my bad 
fortune I To morrow I take my la^t farewell. 
This is the final stri Jtgle thut remains for me to 
make.” His. vrice became tremulous, his lip 
quivered, and he added, “ Cauliiincourt, my 
fnrnd, wo shall one day meet again/' I 

Entirely overcome with emotion, ho hastily 
left the cabinet. Such was the final parting of, 


it will become yon to attach yourselves to it. 
frankly, and serve it as lain* fully as you have 
served me. I .request, and even command, you 
to do this. Therefore, all who desire to go to 
Paris have my permission to do so ; and those 
who remain here will do we)} to send in their 
adhesion to the government of the Bourbons." 

Tnc morning of the 20tb dawned. Napoleon 
had appointed mid-day as the hour of his depar- 
ture. He remained during the forenoon alone in * 
his cabinet. As the hour approached, the trooffe 
of* the Imperial Guard were drawn tip in the 
court-yard of the palace, to pny thqjr last token 
of respect to their exiled Emperor. An im- 
mense concourso from the surrounding country 
had collected to witness the great event. The 
commissioners of the Allied Powers, the generals 
of his body-guard, and a few of the officers of 
the imperial household, assembled, in mournful 
silence, in the saloon before his cabinet. Gene- 
ral Bertrand, grand-marshal of tb% palace, faith- 
ful to Napoleon until the dying scene aU St. 
Helena, announced the Emperor. Napoleon, 
wirh a serene countenance and a tranquil air, 
enme forth. The emotions excited in every 
breast were too deep for utterance, and not a 
word disturbed the solemn silence of the scene. 
As the Emperor passed down the line of his 
friends, bowing to the right and the left, they 


Napoleon with the Duke of Vicenza. } seized his hand and bathed it with their tears. 

Caulaincourt adds, “ 1 was a Jcngne from j As be arrived at the landing of the grand 
Fontainebleau before I felt, conscious as to how ^staircase, lie stood for a moment and looked 
or why I was there. On quitting t lie Emperor’s j around upon the Guard drawn up in the court, 
cabinet, scarcely knowing wlmt I did, I throw j and upon* tho innumerable multitude which 
myself into my carriage, which was waiting at , thronged its surroundings. Every eye was fixed 
tho entrance to tho grand# staircase. All was ! on him. It was a funereal scone, over which 
now over. It seemed to me as if I had never was suspended tho solemnity of religious awe. 
before measured the full depth of the aby*s. The soldiers were suffocated with sofrow. Accla- 
Certainly I had never before so highly appro- marions in that hour would have been a mockery, 
dated the personal merits of Napoleon, ile lmd The silence of the grave •reigned undisturbed, 
never appeared to me more gr.at than at the Tears rolled down the furrowed cheeks of the 
moment when he was about to depart in exile warriors, and their heads were bowed in un- 
frorn France. I was independent in my fortune, affected grief. TlteJ envied th^lot of the little 
1 was tired of men and things. I wished for re- band who wero alio wo i to depan; as tho com- 
pose. But repose without liigi ! it was the ruin panions of their beloved chieftain. • 
of all the delightful illusions which gave a value Napoleon cast a tender and a grateful look 
to life. I did not comprehend how henceforth over the battalions and the squadrog^wtio had 
I should drag out my colourless existence. el over proved so faithful to himself and to his 
dreamed of travels into remote lands, of mental cause. Before descending into the court-yard, 
occupation*, which should fill .the measureless ho hesitated for a moment, as if his fortitude 
void of my days to come. I questioned the were forsaking him. But, immediately rallying 
future, and in the future was written, in letters his strength, lie approached the soldiers. The 
of blood— W aterloo." drums commenced beating the accustomed salute. 

The high sense of honour with which Napo- With a fcffsture Napoleon arrested the martial 
Icon was disposed to discharge his part of the tones. A breathless stillness prevailed. With a 
obligations of th's treaty, compulsory as it was, voice clear and Hrrn, every articulation of which 
is munifest from the magnanimous language with was heard in the remotest ranks, ho said— 
which he released his officers from all further “ Generals, officers, and soldiors of •toy Old 
obligations to him, and exhorted them to be Guard, I bid # ycu farewell. For five-and-twenty 
faithful to their country under the new govern- years I have ever found you in the path of 
vnent. He assembled in hie room the officers honour and of glory. In these last days, os in 
still devoted to hitn who remained at Fontaine-* the days of our proppefitv, you have never* 
bfeau, and, affectionately looking around upon cqased to be models of fidelity and of courage. 

- the group, said, in his farewell words—* Ewqpe b» armdff against us. Still, with men 1 

“ Gentlemen, when I remain no longer pith such as you, our cause never could have been 
you, and when you have another government, lost. We could have waiutaiued a civil war for 
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years. Bat it would have rendered onr country 
unhappy. 1 have therefore sacrificed our inte- 
rests to those of France. I leave, you. Hut da 
you, my friends , be faithful to the new sovereign 
whom France has accepted . The liappineBS of 
France was my onjy thought. It shall over he 
the object of my most fe^ent prayers. Grieve 
not for my lot. I shall be happy bo long as I 
know that you are so. If I have consented to 
* outlive myself, it is with the hope of still pro- 
nging your glory. I trust to write the deeds 
we have achieved together. Adieu, my chil- 
dren 1 I wojjld that I could press you all to my 
lieurt. Let ine at least embrace your gcuerul 
and your eagle.” 

Every eye was now bathed in tears, and here 
and there many a strong bo*orn was heaving 
with fobs. At a signal from Napoleon, General 
Petit, who then commanded the “Old Guard/ a 
man of martial bearing hut of tender feelings, 
advanced, and,, stood between the ranks of the 
Holder* and their Emperor. Napoleon, with 
tears dimming his eyes, encircled the general ir* 
lus arms, while the veteran commander, entirely 
unmanned, sobbed aloud. All hearts were 
melted, and a stilled moan was heard through 
nil the ranks. 

Again the Emperor recovered himself, ami 
said, “ [iring me the eng'c." 

A grenadier advanced, bearing one of the. 
eagles of the regiment. Napoleon imprinted a 
kiHS upon its silver beak, then pressed the eagle 
to his lieaTt, and said, in tremulous accent*— 

•‘lXar eagle! may this last embrace vibrate 
for ever in the hearts of all my faithful soldier-* ! 
Farewell, again, my old companions— farewell !*' 

The out burst of universal grief could no longer 
he restrained? all were nlike overcome. Napo- 
leon threw lnmself into his carriage, bowed Ids 
sorrow-stricken head, covered liis eyes with both 
bund*, and the carriage rolled away, bearing 
tin* greatest and noblest sou of France into 
e.\ilu % * 


CHAPTER LX! II. 

THE EMPEROR AT ELliA. 

Equanimity of the Emperor— Affection of Josephine— 
Her death— Napoleon’s arrival at Ills devo-nm 

to tho Interests of the Island— Rural enjoyments— 
Measures of the B*mrbon» In Prance— Comical Hp. 
penrnnceof Louis XVIII.— Plans for \ he. abdication 
of the Emperor— The Income of tho Emperor v it h- 
held — Conversation with Lord F.fcrington— Distracted 
state of France— Conversation with M Chnhuiiillon— 
Napoleon decides to leave Elba— Testiuiuny ol the 
Duke 0 % Rovigo. 

Napoleon was to embark at Frejns, which i* 
about soven hundred miles from Paris. Eight 
days were occupied in the journc/to the coast. 
Throughout all the first parts of the journey he 
was the object of universal respect and affection. 
Crowds gathered to see him pass along the rood, 
and where relays of horses were to be. taken 
he was greeted with enthusiastic shouts oi “Vive 
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PEmperetir !” As he approached those depart- 
ments farther demote from Paris, where he was 
less known, ’And where the Bourbon interest con- 
tinued strong, it was anticipated that he would 
encounter many insults. In a few towns, a* the 
cavalcade advanced, cries of Vive' le lloi V 9 
were raised, and, but for the prudent precaution 
of the c oomjAi8yoners, it is not impfobable that 
ho would hiArc been assnssinated. 

NitpoTeon had now entirely recovered his equa- 
nimity, and appeared socinl and cheerful. As a 
matter of (precaution, ho rodo on horseback in 
advance oi his* escort, occasionally answering 
questions to the populace, and laughing good- 
humouredly at observations often not very com- 
plimentary respecting himself. On the 27th he 
reached Frejus and, on the evening of the 28th, 
embarked, under a salute of twenty-one guns, 
in the British frigate, the “•FnduuntetL" A 
French vessel had been prepared for his re- 
ception, but he refused to sail under the Bour- 
bon flag. Two of the < otmnFsioners, the 
Austriun and the English, accompanied him on. 
board. * 

During these melancholy seenes, Napoleon 
could not forget his true and faithful Josephine. 
She was at Mali liaison, overwhelmed with an- 
guish. He wrot** to her frequently. In all hi* 
letters to Josephine, lie seemed to recognise her 
noble nature and her appreciative spirit. Four 
days before he left Fonfmneblcuu lor Elba, he 
( sent to her the following letter : — 

** Dear .Josephine, — I wrote to yon on the 8th 
of this month, but perhaps you have not received 
my letter? Hostilities still continued, aud pos- 
sibly it may have beta intercepted. At present 
tho communications must be re-established. I 
have formed my resolution. I have no doubt 
this billet will reach you. I will not repeat 
what I said to you. Then I lamented my situa- 
tion. My head and spirit are freed from an 
enormous weight. My fall is great, but it may, 
as men say, prove useful. In my retreat I shnll 
Mibstitnte the pen lor the sword. The history 
of my reign will b0 curious. The world has, a* 
yet, seen me only in profile. I HiaM show myself 
in full. How many things have 1 to disclose t 
How many are the men of whom a false esteem 
is ent. named ! I have heaped benefits upon 
millions ot ingraft?*, and they have all betrayed 
me— ves, all. I °xcept from this number the 
good Eugene, so worthy of you and of me. 

“ Adieu, niy dear Josephine. Be resigned, as 
I am, and never forget him who never forgot, 
and who will nevvr forget, you. Farewell, Jose* 
phine ! 44 Napoleon. I k 

“ P.S.-I cxp-ct to hear from you at Elba* 

I am not very well.” 

Josephine, m she read these * lines, wept 
bitterly. All the affections of licr soul, elicited 
anew by the sorrow of her former companion^ 
now 1 gushed forth unrestrained. 

“1 muSt not remain here,” she said? 41 my 
presence is necessary to the Emperor. The duty 
is, indeed, more Maria Louisa's than mine. But 
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the Emperor 5s a^ono — forsake nj Well, I nt 
least will not abandon lira. 1 mjght be dis- 
pensed with while ho was happy; now 1 am 
sure that he expects me.” 

In her situation of peculiar delicacy aftd em- 
barrassm'mt, and not knowing what decision 
Maria Louisa might adopt, she wrot # e the follow- 
ing touching lines to Napoleon \ • 

“ Now only can I calculate tlio wliol# extent 
of the midoruine of having beheld rny union 
with you dissolved by law. Now do # I, indeed, 
lament being no more than your.friend, who can 
hut mourn over a misfortune great as it is un- 
expected. Ah, sirel why can I not fly to you ? 
Why can I not give yo^ t**o assurance that exile 
has no terrors save for vulgar minds ; and that, 
far from diminishing a sincere attachment mis. 
fortunctimparts te it a new force. I have been 
upon the point of quitting France to follow your 
footsteps, and to consecrate to you the remainder 
of an existence which you so long embellished. 
A single motive retrains me, and that you mny 
divine. If I learn tf.at I am the only one win* 
will fulfil her duty nothing shall detain me. imd 
I vill go to the only place where, henceforth, 
there can be happiness for me, since 1 shall be 
u hie to comole you when you are isolated and 
unfortunate. Say hut. the word, and I depart. 
Adieu, sire! Wliutever I would add would still 
he too little. It is no longer by words that inv 
sentiments for you are to he pioved, and lor 
actions your consent is necessary.** 

A few days after writ'ng this letter, Josephine, 
crushed by care and sorrow, was takenVick. It 
wa9 soon evident that Iter dying hour ap- 
proached. She received the t* dings with per r ect 
composure, and partook c.f the last sacraments of 
rclig'on. At the dose of these solemn rites she 
said to Engine and Ilortense, who were weeping 
at her bedside — 

14 1 have always desired the happ’ness of 
France. I did all in my power to contribute to 
if. I can say with truth, in this my dying hour, 
that the first wife of Nupol&n never caused a 
single tear to flow.'* 

She called for a portrait of the Emperor, gajed 
upon it long and tenderly, and, fervently press- 
ing it to Iter heart, breathed the following 
prayer : — • 

‘‘ 0 God 1 watch over Napoleon while lie re- 
mains in the desert of this world. Alas 1 though 
he hath committed great faults, htyh lie not ex- 
piated them* by great sufferings ? Jnst God ! 
thou host looked into his boar* and ha*»t seen by 
*w ardent a desire for useful and durable im- 
provements be was animated. Deign to approve 
this my, last petition, and may thisjmnge of my 
husband bear me witness that my latest wish 
and my latest prayer was for him and for my 
children.** 

On the 20th of May, hardly four weeks filer 
Napoleon's arrival in Elba, she died.. It was a 
vernal evening of extraordinary loveliness. The 
shrubs and the flowers of Mulmaison were in 
fbll bloom, and the luxuriant groves were tilled* 


m 

with the songs of bird®. 'P'o sun. throned ii> 
gorgeous clouds, just di sc lining, wlii'e 
gentle zephyr* from the open wind *ws tmnthcd 
pver the pale cheek of the dying Kmpinw). She 
held the miniature of Napoleon in her hand. 
Her last looks were riveted upon those features 
shosbad loved so faithWIv, and faintly exclaim- 
ing, “ hUtnd of Elba— Napoleon !" her gentle 
spirit passed away into the sweet sleep of the 
Christian's death. For four days her body re- * 
mained shrouded in state. More than twcifly 
thousand people— monarch.®, nobles, statesmen, 
and adoring peasants— thronged tl*i chateau ok 
Malmnison to take a lasr look of her beloved re- 
mains, Her body now lieu entombed in the 
antique village church of Hurl, two miles from 
MHlmaison. A mausoleum of white marble, rn- 
preseiiting the Empress kneeling in her corona- 
tion robes, hears the simple inscription— 

• Lcgenk and IIoktln.se 

TO 

• JOSEPHINE. 

The inland of dCIbii is situated about two 
hundred miles from the eoa«t of France. Gentle 
*r e/cs, a smooth sen, and cloud less skfos ren- 
d red tlio voyage of five days peculiarly ngrec- 
shle. The Emperor conversed with perfect 
frankness and cheerfulness, and, by bis freedom 
from restraint, his good- nature, arid bis social 
converse, won the admiration and the friendship 
of all in the ship. Captain IMier, who com- 
manded Jbo “ Undaunted,” mid other distin- 
guished men on hoard, have left their testimony, 
th st in extent of information, in genius, and in 
all social fascinations, the Emperor was the mo«t 
extraordinary man they had ever gict. lie hud 
been but a few hours on hoard before he had 
won the kindly feelings of nil the ship’s com- 
pany. Even the common "Bailors griio hud been 
instructed to be’icve that he was nit incarnate 
fiend, were heard togny with ust^ishuicnt, n llov>f 
is n tjond Jtllow, after all!" «» 

On the evening of the .’Ird of May. a* the «im 
was sinking beneath the blue waves oT the Medi- 
terranean, the dark nmmita'ns of Elba rosa in— > 
the horizon. As tho .‘hip drew ne«**me shore, 
the Emperor presaged to the ship s crew a pitr-n 
of two hundred napoleons. The boatswain, in 
behalf of his shipmates, cap in hand, returned 
thanks, wishing “his honour long iile,and hethr 
luck next time.” 

The ne$t morning Napoleon landed, under a 
royal salute from the English ship, and the dis- 
charge of a hundred guns from the battery of 
Porto Ferrajo, the humble capital of his diminu- 
tive domain. Napoleon, instead of proceeding 
immediately to the palace which bad been pre- 
pared for life inception, with the simplicity of * 
private traveler, tarried upon the shore while 
bis property was disembarking, occasionally 
even rendering assistance with Ida nwn hands. 
The sun was intensely hot. Captain Usher, who 
tfteo’l by •liis s ue, felt it severely. Napoleon, 
noticing his discomfort, playfully expressed sur- 
prise tl^pt a British officer, belonging to a pro* 
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fes-ion famed for it j patient endurance of hard- 
ship?, should be so affected. 

Napoleon remained for two knurs without 
Fitting down, superintending the disembarkation. 
Then mounting a horse, and inviting Captain 
Usher to accompany him, ho observed that he 
would take a ride and vietr the country. They 
ascended an eminence which commanded a view 
9 of nearly the whole island, which is sixteen 
miles in length, and from two to twelve miles in 
OTadth. The population was thirteen thousand. 
Alter gazing for a few minutes upon ita whole 
extent, lie remarked, with a smile — 

*' My empire, it must be confessed, is rather 
small.” 

The inhabitants received him with great de- 
monstration? of joy. Thn peasantry, on meeting 
him, knelt and prostrated themselves to the 
earth. Napoleon was much dEplcn-ed with this 
debasement, which ho attributed to their want 
of education, tmd to the humiliation impos 'd 
uponrthem by tlitf monks. But oven here the 
restless energies of his mind, and his inf cost? 
interest in public im pavement, were immedi- 
ately conspicuous. In the course of two or th»ec 
days lie had visited every spot in his little 
domain. He examined the mines, the salt- 
marshes, the vineyards, the woods, the harbour?, 
the fortifications, with a practical and a scientific 
eye. Extraordinary activity was instantly in- 
fused into the little realm. New roads! were 
constructed, canals were dug, and aqueducts 
reared. A hospital was cFtublEhcd f9 cmi\ctii- 
Msnces were i n trod ua d to facilitate the f Mi* tics, 
and improved buildings were reared for carrying 
on the salt-works. At a short distance from 
Elba there wah an uninhabited inland ca led 
Kianosa, which had been abandoned, us it bad 
become a lurking place of the Barhary corsairs. 
Napoleon sei}f. thirty *of bis guard, as a colony, 
to take possession of the Eland, and sketched 
out a plan of fortifications to J»ont off the pirat ’s. 

“ Europe, ” ta» ■ Iremarkcd. with a smile, “will 
sny that 1 have already made a conquest.” 

AH his energies seemed devoted to the prnmo- 
. tion of the wtalth and the industry of his little 
realm. 

“It has been alleged,” ^iys W. II. Ireland, 
u but without foundation, that the Emperor re- 
tained his taste for military exercises. Not one 
review took place during his rc^imcc at Porto 
Eernijo, where arms seemed to possess no attrac- 
tion? for him.” m 

Early in .Juno, Madame Lctitia mid Paulino, 
impelled by maternal and sisterly affection, came* 
to share the exile of the beloved son and brother. 
About the same time, tho Austrian commissioner 
took leus'S and returned to Vienna. The English 
commissioner was now Ie r t nlon<£ His position 
wa? humiliating to himself and amoving to Na- 
poleon. Though he was an intelligent man, and 
Napoleon at first took pleasure in his society, the 
degrading function he Was called upon to perform 
gradually cooled the intimacy. 'Napollon ceased 
to pay him attention, and he soon lound that he 
was not a welcome guest. Still* ho wa^ bound 


to keep a wntqjiful eye upon all that transpired 
at Elba, and, to transmit his observations to the 
English Cabinet. At length, tbo only way in 
which he could obtain an interview with the 
EmperOr was by availing himself of tke forms of 
court 'etiquette, which rendered it proper to call 
upon the Emperor to take bis leave whenever he 
d«‘part«d frofcn the island* and nl&o jo announce 
his retufn. t / 

'Hie presence of the Emperor made the little 
Eland of Elba the most conspicuous spot in all 
Europe. 5V large number of travellers frorq all 
parts of the Coi&inent resorted to Elba in crowds. 
French, Italian, and Polish officers thronged 
thither to pay their homage to one who«e renown 
made him, though but tile proprietor of u small 
estate, the mo*t illustrious monarch in Europe. 
All of a suitablo social position were really ad- 
mitted to friendly intercourse with the banished 
monarch. He engaged in conversation with 
marvellous freedom and frankne-s, interesting all 
by the nobleness and the elevation of his views, 
speaking of the past as history, and of himself 
as politically dead. 

liis spirits appeared ever tranquil. No expres- 
sion of regret escaped his lip*, ami ho seemed 
disposed to throw the mantle of chanty over the 
conduct of those who had most deeply wronged 
him. Ifc took nn interest in the t-itnple amuse- 
ments of tho peasants, and they addressed him 
with frankncsH and affection, as if ho were their 
•father. On one occasion, when he was present 
to witness some of their athletic fcat3 of compe- 
tition, they r< quested him to preside as umpire. 
Very goo A -nut u redly he consented, lie animated 
the competitors hy lift* plaudits, and crowned tho 
victor with his own hand. 

lie had a farmhouse hut a short distance 
from hi? humble palace in Porto Eurrnjo. Every 
day he rode thither in an open barouche, accom- 
panied by his mother, und occasionally amused 
himself by going into the poultry-yard mid 
feeding tho chickens, lli* mother was then 
nearly seventy years of age. She was a re- 
markably fine-looking woman, her countenance 
being expressive of both sweetness and dignity. 

Napoleon slept but little. He often threw bim- 
relr upon a couch without removing his clothes, 
and rose very early iri the morning to read and 
write. lie breakfasted between ten and eleven, 
and then took a short nap. Ho made himself a 
very agreeable companion to all who approached 
him, never alluding with the slightest gloom or 
regret to his pu^t reverses. He was very simple 
and unosteutatiousun his dress, and in all his tastes. 
The intellectual had such a predominance in 1& 
nature that the animal appetite had no room for 
growth. . 

The summer thus passed rapidly and pleasantly 
away. The allied despots, having reconquered. 
Europe, were still assembled in congress at 
\ leans, quarrelling among themselves respecting* 
the divisiop of tho spoils. . The Bourbons were 
fast resuming their ancient tyranny in Franco. 
AH parties, except a few extreme Loyalists, were 
disgusted with their sway. 
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Alexander, who had obtained scfao n$)4 ideas ' object, under the patronage* of the armies of 
respecting human rights from hUintqhyjews with England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, convened 
Napoleon, had endeavoured to pejboado Louis ( through the streets of Paris to the Tuileries, to 
XVIII. to have eotne little regard to .public . take the place of Napoleon as their sovereign, 
opinion, f , | they were at first exceedingly amused, but their 

44 The doctrine of divine right to the crown," amusement very soon passed away into derision 
said the Czar, “is now seen through and repu- 1 and ‘contempt. They^began to murmur more 
diated by’tbi people of France. # Y*u nnfct ob- 1 and more loudly for the noble exile of Elba. In 
tain an elcct&i ter the throno by the Senate, that | very uncourtly phrase, they called Louis XVI 1L 
yoif may be understood to reign by a new title, Louis the Hog. They called the Bourbons lira 
by a voluntary appeal to the people. It will ho swine. A caricature was circulated everywhcVB 
prudent to recognise as valid the government of through the kingdom, representing a magnificent 
the last twenty-five years. If von date your eagle winging his flight from the Tuileries, whilo 
reign from the death of Louis XVI L, thus as- a herd of unwieldy porkers were wallowing inut 
sorting that since that time you have been tlic the gates. 

lawful sovereign of Frartcc, and that the Empire The Bourbons disbanded the Imperial Guard, 
lias been a usurpation, France will bo wounded who could never forget their adored chieftain, and 
and irrigated." . surrounded themselves with a bod v-guardof Swhs 

To these common-sense remarks, from the lips mercenaries. The tri coloured flag gave place to 
of the despotic Czar, Louis haughtily replied — j the ancient standard of the Bourbons. The King 
“ By what title can the Semite, the instrument and > haughtily nullified nil the acts oPthe imperial 
accomplice of the violence and madness of a ; government, ever speaking of the Empire nsnlio 
usurper, .dispose of tfce crown of France? I>oes tftmrpurion, and dating the first of his ordinances 
it belong to them ? And if it did, think you in the nineteenth year of his reign. The right 
that they would give it to a Bourbon? No! of suffrage was so fur abolihliod that there wtrw 
The dcuths of my brother and nephew have hut eight hundred thousand voters in the king- 
transmitted the throne to me. In virtue of this dom, instead of about five millions, as under Na- 
title 1 reign. Europe has placed mo on the j poleon. The King insulted the nation by de- 
throne, not to re-establish in my person a man, ‘ daring that he held the throne by divino right, 
a race, but u principle. 1 have no other, I want ' and not hy the will of the people, 
no other, title to present to Franco and to the j The "Bourbons also humiliated Franco beyond 

world. You yourself — by what title do you •expression hy the enormous concessions they 
command those millions of men whom you have j made to t\|c Allies. At ono sweep they surren- 
led here to restore me to my throne ?” ! dered every inch of territory which France Intel 

Alexander wns silenced. The adviefi of Bcr- ' acquired since the Revolution. Fifteen millions 
nadotte was a li«.tlo differerft, and more highly | three hundred and sixty thousand souls were thus 
appreciated. | severed from the Empire. Twelve thousand 

14 Sire,” said ho, “ make yourself dreaded, and j pieces of cannon, and ammunition in incalculable 
they will love you. Wear a velvet glove upon a j quantities, wore yielded to the victors. Fortress a 
hand of iron.*' ; I were dismantled, garrisons containing a hundred 

In this spirit the Bourbons, madly ignoringnll j thousand men am rendered, and the army was 
the light and advancement of & quarter of a cut down to eighty thousand troops. Thus the 
centyry of revolution, with folly unutterably j Allies disarmed France, nml rrnaegpd it helpless, 
endeavoured to consign France ngfiin to the before they entrusted it to the keeping of the 
gloom and oppression of the Middle Ago*. Bourbon usurpers. The discontent anil murmurs 

‘•-The Bourbons,* 1 said Napoleon, “during of the people beenmo so loud and universal, tlmt* 
their exile, had Earned nothing and had igr- it became necessary to establish tlnsprffost rigi l 
gotten nothing. 1 censorship of tho pr^«s. 

Louis XWiL was about sixty years of age. When Bernadottc was seduced to turn his 
He suffered much from tbc gout, and was so exces- traitorous arms against Napoleon, the Allies 
siValy corpulent that he could hardly walk. He secretly contracted to annex to Sweden tho 
conversed with ease, and possessed that quality kingdom of Norway. It became now necessary 
which his friends called firmness, aiyi his enemies to pay tjt£ thirty pieces of silver. But as tho 
stubbornness. lie wore fdlvet boots that the Allies had not the property which they had 
leather might not Chafe his legs. Decorations of pledged, they turfted themselves into high wny- 
ckivalry were suspended from broad blue ribbons, men to obtain it. The Norwegians, in tho 
whl'ch^ passed over his capacious white waist- anguish of despair, rose as one man, declaring, 
coat. a His whole costume was .fantastically “ We will live or die for old Norway’s freedom/' 
antique. His hair, carefully powdered, was artis- A deputation fcas sent from Norway to the 
tically turned up in front, and curled by the British government to implore, in most pathetio 
hair-dressers upon his temples. Behind it was tones, the mercy of England, 
tied by a black ribbon, from whence It escaped 44 The engagements of the Allied Powers, how* 
Bowing down upon his shoulders. He wore u ever," says Alison, “towards Sweden wore too 
three-cornered hat, adorned with a white cockade stringent to permit of any attention being paid 
and a white plume. When the people of 4*ari« »ven to these touching appeals of a gallant pcopld 
and the soldiers beheld this coiuical-looking struggling for their independento." 




England, without the slightest pretext, even After being Attained for some time a State pri- 
or provocation, sent her fleet to assail Nonway , eouer in tlm castle of Frederickfrfield, while hU 
by sea, while Bemadotte, by laifti, poured into judges decided his doom, one-third of hi* do- 
1 be helpless kingdom a powerful army of inva - 1 immoryj was wrested from him and given to 
nion. The Norwegians fought bravely against , Prussia. The King, thus weakened V>y the loss 
such fearful odds. *The little kingdom wan soon j of two millions of subjects, and rendered power- 
overpowered, and fell, covered with wounds. The ' less in the midst of surrounding despotisms, was 
Allies, wiping their* dripping swords, handed j permitted tw sit down again upon £is mutilated 
over the bloody prey to Bernadette. This act ( throne.* Thus all over Europe tlfere was with 
Unused interne indignation from the Opposition ; the people intense discontent. The popular effuse 
in the British Parliament. It was declared to ’ was effectually debased, and detpotism was rara- 
he the deepest stain which os ;\et sallied tlio pant. # ^ , 

British government. But the Tories were in [ Napoleon, at *Elha t read the European journals 
the entire ascendency, and haughtily trampled with the greatest avidity. He appeared to bo 
nil opposition beneath their feet. * this event ; quite indifferent to the insults which the Allas 
occurred during the months of September, Oc- j mid their partisans were*lavi->hing upon him. 
tober, and November of this year. “Am 1 much cut up to-day V M said he to 

With the same reckless disregard of all popular j General Bertrand, as he on one t occasion brought 
nights, the Allies proceeded to punish all those ; him the French journals. 

States which had manifested any disposition t/) | “ No, sire,” the grand marshal replied ; “there 

throw off the 1 joke of feudal despotism. The j is no assault to-day upon your Majesty." 
noble Suxons were compelled to drmk the cup of j “Ah, well,” Napoleon replied, “ it will be for 
humiliation to its dregs. A large part of the 1 , to-morrow. It is an mternettcnt fever.* ** 
kingdom was passed over fo the despotism of I As the summer advanced the Emperor began 
Prussia; Blucher, with his bloody dragoons, | to be embarrassed for want of money. The sums 
►ihmeed the slightest aspirations for liberty. , ho had brought with him were expended, and 
The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, one of the por- 1 the Bourbons, with dishonour which excited the 
lions of dismembered Poland which Napoleon reproaches even of the Allies neglected to pay 
bad nobly enfranchised, was bound hand and ! the annuity settled upon the jxibd Emperor by 
foot, and delivered again to Russia. Thjs most, the treaty of Fontainebleau. This violation of 
relentless of earth’s despot Urns swung her knout, ' tlie compact was without a shadow of justifica- 
und pointed to Siberia, and her trembling victims T tion. Napoleon might have continued the war, 
were silent and still. The Milanese, win for a few j and at least have cost the Allies a vast sacrifice 
years had enjoyed a free government, and a do- ; of treasure and of blood. It was an act of per- 
greeof prosperity never known before, wereaguin ( fitly to refuse the fulfilment of the treaty. The 
overrun by the armies of Austria. Truly was it | BritiJi government Vere ashamed of this con- 
«lcclared in tiie British Parliament that these acts | duct, and Lord Custlereagh earnestly but un- 
of violence and spoliation surpassed any with avnilingly remonstrated with the Bourbons, 
which Napoleon lmd gver been charged. | Napoleon, with his accustomed promptness and 

Sir Archibald A1 son, the eloquent advocate of energy, stepped his improvements, and introduced 
the British aristocracy, thus apologizes lor these the most rigid economy into all his expenditures, 
acts: — S * The chill winds of winter came, and the Emperor 

“All these States which were disposed or, some retired to his cabinet and to liis books, and to 
against tluir will, by the Congre-s o r Vienna, conversation with the illustrious men who, in 
were at war with the Allied I’oweri; they were * 


part French Empire or of its allied depen- 

de!icics7ft8h if they were allotted to some of tlie 
conquering Powers, they umk rwent no more than 
tlm stern rule of war, the sad lot of the van- 
qui-hed from the beginning of the world.” 

As these governments had befti sustained by 
Ibc genius of one man, when he fell they all fell 
together. The Allies had discerning enough 
to see where the mighty energy was which sus- 
tained the popular institutions of Europe; con- 
sequently, they combined agaiflst Napoleon 
Bonap&We alone. Let those who condemn Na- 
poleon for not having organised Jhese kingdoms 
as Republics answer the question, why did not 
these people, upon the fall of Napoleon, esta- 
blish republican institutions themselves ? 

The fate of Frederick Augustus, the unhappy 
King of Saxony, peculiarly exgited tbc sympa- 
thies of all generous minds. He had Deeu mag- 
nanimous in his fidelity to the popular cause, and 
with corresponding severity he was punished. 


h The following remarks of the Duke of Rovigo will 
commend themselves to every candid mind : — Jn spite 
attacks, the brilliant career of the Emperor re- 
mains to defend hun. It is exclusively the offspring of 
Ins genius. Bis immortal works will Idpf remain as 
objects of cotnpariiftui, difficult of attainment for thoso 
who shall attempt to Imitate him; while Frenchmen 
will consider tnem the proudest records in their history. 
They will also serve as an answer to all those attacks 
w.nch a spirit of revenge never ceases to direct against 
him. When rime, whi«h analyzes everything, shall 
have disarmed resentment, Napoleon will be held up to 
the veneration of History as tlie man of the people, as 
the hero of liberal Institutions, lie will then receive 
his just meed of praise fur his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. A correct idea will then be formed 
of the resistance he must have encountered. A proper 
distinction will then be drawn between a dictatorship 
rendered necessary and a government ruling by the 
laws; between the crisis of a moment and the Bottled 
political existence which ft was intended to impart to 
the fiution Lastly, It will be admitted that no one pos- 
sessed in so great a degree as himself the means of ran. 
dering France happy, and that she would not have 
failed to be so had It not been for the wars into which 
his enemies had taken pains to intulvf him. in order to 
obuUuct his views ioi her welfare." * 
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increasing numbers, flocked toviithim. With years; but against Europe ^united I could not 
remarkable unreserve he commnnid&ted hi* im- liavb fkrrmd.myself with a fortunate result. I 
pressions, though he could not but have known pooh decided to rescue France from civil war ; 
that they^ would have been reported rll over and I now look upon myself as dead, for to die 
Europe. * or to live here is the same tliipg." 

Lord Ebrington records an interesting inter- “ Were you not surprised,*’ inquired Lord 
view wlrielrilie had with Napoleop on the evening Ebrington, “that Bcrthiqr should have been 
of the lith S December. * among the first to welcome the arrival of the 

“ Tell melfrankly,” said Napoleon, “‘are the Bourbons ?* ' * 

French satisfied ?" Napoleon answered with a smile, “I hriwe 

“So, so, 1 * Lord Ebrington replied. , been informed that be committed some such 

“•It cannot be/' Napoleon rejoined. “They foolishness, but he was not gifted jrith a strong 
have been too much bumbled. They have had mind. I bad raised him higher than his deserts 
a King forced upon them, and that, too, by Eug- because he was useful to me in wiiting. After 
land.'* . v tfll, lie was an honest soul, who, in case 1 ap- 

IIc then referred to the pamphlets which bad poured, would bo the first to express his re- 
been published in France respecting himself. grots lor what be had done, with tears in hi* 
“Auiong them,” said lie, “there are some eyes.” 
which denominate me a traitor and a coward. Again he said, “The only revenge I wish upon 
But it is only truth that wounds. The French this poor Bcrtbier would be to type him in his 
well know that I am neither the one nor the costume of captain of the body-guard of Lpuis." 
other. The wisest nlantbe Bourbons could have »With undeniublc correctness Napoleon has said, 
adopted would have been, as regard* my*clf, to “l nevor revenged myself fora personal injury 
pursue the rule by which I was guided in respect dur ng the whole course of my life." 
to them — that is to say. never permitting any “ But wlmt would they do with me," said 
one to state anything either good or bad re- Napoleon, “ supposing 1 should go to England * 
garding the family." Should I be stoned to death ?** 

“ What do you think of the Emperor of “ I think,” Lord Ebrington replied, “ that you 
Russia?” inquired Lord Ebrington. , would be perfectly safe. The violent feel in g9 

“ He is an absolute Greek," Napoleon replied, against you have been daily subsiding since wu 
11 There is no placing any dependence upon him. f are no longer at war.’’ 

Tie nevertheless i* instructed, and possesses some’ “ I believe, nevertheless,” Napoleon rejoined, 
liberal sentiments, which were acquired ftom the smiling, H that I should run some risk from your 
philosophical La Harpe.who was iris tqtnr. But London mob." 

lie is so flippant and deceptive it is impossible to He spoke of Lord Cornwallis in the highest 
nscerta ; n if his assertions are the result of his terms. “Though not a man,” said lie, “of 
real thoughts, or derived from a certain vanity superior talents, he was, in integAty and good- 
in contrasting hiins** If with his real portion. ness of heart, an honour to his country, lie 
“The Emperor Francis," he continued, “had wns what I call a specimen of the true race of 
more honesty, but less capacity. I would much English nobility. I wish 1 had htfd some of the 
rather confide in him than in the other. And if same stamp in France. I always knew," Im 
ho passed his word to anything, I should feel added, “ whether the Englibh^ahi net were sin - 
persuaded thst, ort pledging himself, he had the cere in any proposals for peace by the persons 
intention of fulfilling liis promise. But his facul- they sent to treat. I believe, if Mr. Fox had 
ties are very circumscribed — no energy, no cha- lived, we should have concluded a peace. Thq_ 
racter. manner in which he began bis cyiycfl^ndcnce 

“ As to the King of Prussia, he is a corporal, with Talleyrand gave an incontestable proof of 
without an idea beyond the dress of a soldier, his good faith. Ydu doubtless call to your re- 
He is by far the most stupid oC the three." collection the circumstance of tho assassin. . But 

Conversation then turned to Napoleon’s last those leagued with Mr. Fox in the admlnistra- 
oampaign. “ Our ruiu," said he, with as much tion were not Jo pacifically inclined.” 

Apparent composure as if speaking of an event “ We considered your views of aggrandizement 
which occurred during the Middle Ages, “is to such," daM Lord Ebrington, “that many of our 
he ascribed to Marmont. I hpd confided to him statesmen, and Iprd Grenville among them, were 
some of my best troops, and a post of the greatest afraid of making peace with you." 
importance. How could I expect to be betrayed “ You were mistaken,” Napoleon replied ; “ I 
by a man whom I had loaded with kindness was only desirous of making you just. * I respect 
from the time he was fifteen years 6f age ? Had the English character ; but I wanted a free 
he stood firm, I could have driven the Allies out maritime trade. Events, in creating wan, fur- 
of Paris, and the people there, as well as nished me tie means of enlarging my Empire, 
^throughout France, would have risen in spite 3 >f and I did not neglect Ihem. But l stood in 
the Senate. But, even with Marmont’s trbops, need of some years’ repose to accomplish every- 
the Allies numbered against us thjfee to one. tiring I intended for France. Tell Lord Gron- 
Aftor his defection there was no longer any hope villa to come and visit me at Elba. I believe 
of success. I might stlU, however, have been in you thought in England that I was a very 
France, and have prolonged the war for some demon 4 , but nojr you have seen France and me, 
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you will probably Alow that you have in some 
I** speets been deceived." r * 

* I then attached," says Lord Ebrington, “his 
detention of English travellers, which he justi- 
fied on the score />f retaliation, in our having 
made prizes at sea befyite a declaration of #ar. 
1 replied tlmt such a proceeding had been sanc- 
tioned by long use, 4 Yes,’ he said, 4 to you 
who gain, hut not to others who sufler from it ; 
Hfd if you made new laws of nations, 1 was jus- 
tified in doing the same. I am fully convinced 
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picion of sgcA a proceeding was sorely sufficient 
to release the exiled Emperor from the obliga- 
te $ o r his treaty and abdication at Fontaine* 
1 l>»ea’i, (and to justify his attempt to^ecover the 
Empire he had so recently lost.** 

Nothing can men nearly show than this state 
of tiiitgs the •marvellous power <fj Napoleon. 
ll-.ro myis a man, without armi, witiout money, 
ciuiotlv dwelhng on a little islan/ of the Modi- 
tcrran «ui, reading his. books, conversing in his 
onbiiict, watching over the interests of a few 


that in }OUf heart* } on allow tlmt I was right, hn idred peasant*, and yet the power of his 
because I displayed energy in tlmt proceeding; name was such, nnd there was such a tide of 


nnd I have, equally with yourselves, somewhat 
of the pirate about me.' " 

Lord Ebrington expressed his surprise at the 
admirable sany J'roid with which Napoleon bore 
his reverses. *• All the world," said the F.mpe 
ror, “ has been more astonished in tlmt respect 
tlian myself. «1 do not cutertuiu the best opinion 
of Win, and i have uniformly mistrusted Fortune. 
My brothers were much more kings than fc 
They have hud the enjoyments of royalty, while 
I Lave had little hut its fa igucs.” 

The e)es of the people of France were now 
every dav more and more earnestly turned to- 
wards Elba. Loud murmurs were everywhere 
ascending around the Bourbon throne. Louis 
XV11I. and his friends were alarmed. The 
Royalihts felt that it whs necessary to put^Nspo 


sympathy circling around him from the musses 
of the people on the Continent, that the com- 
bined despots of Europe, in the midst of their 
bristling bayonets, were trembling forbear of 
him. • 

The treaty of Fontainebleau had already been 
shamefully violated, and Napoleon was conse- 
quently no longer bound by its obligations. A 
: crisis was manifestly at h^nd. France was on 
the. eve of another revolution. The nation was 
! earnestly yearning for its deposed Emperor. 
Napoleon anxiously watched those portentous 
signs. Ue studied the journals. He received 
reports from his friends respecting the distracted 
state of France, the universal discontent with 
the Bourbons, the projects for his assassination, 
or to kiclnnp him and consign him to close 


Icon out of the wav, as his boundless personal ’ imprisonment. They told him of the affection 


popularity endangered the repose of Europe. 
Many plots were formed for Lis assassination, 
which were communicated to him by hi* friends. 
Napoleon was defenceless, and the poniard of the 


with which his memory was cherished by the 
people of France, and their earnest desire that 
he won Id* return. 

It was now neardhe close of the month of 


murderer was ever suspended ever him. The , February, lie lmd been upon the island of 


English cabitict was dissatisfied with his place 
of exile, as not heing sufficiently remote from 
Europe. The British government was in nego- 
tiation with Iho Fust India Company for the 
cession to the crown of the island of Sr. Helena. 
It was repoitjji^tlmt the lLike of Wrllington, 
who, on his voyage to and from India, had seen 
this lonely® rock, had suggested it ns it strong 
.orison for the exile, whom he unworthily allowed j 


Elba ten mouths. His peril was extreme. The 
assassin’s dagger might any day reach his heart, 
or a hand of kidnappers convey him to impri«on~ 
ment — a thousandfold mnro to ho dreaded than 
death. lie resolved to return to France, present 
himself before tbe people, and let them pluce 
him upon the throne or send a bullet through 
hi* heart, as to thorn should seem the best. 
Pauline visited the Continent, and the most 


hiinsefr'h^fclncably to hate. The report was j distinguished of the friends of Napoleon gathered 
everywhere tlmt Hie Allies were deliberating j around her. On her return she acquainted the 

• . v „ -A ■ L- .v.- * .t I.:. 


upon the project of removing the Emperor from 
Elba to St. Helena. 

44 After the retreat of tlio Emneror to Elba," 
says Lord Holland, “Lady Holland furnished 
him with one or two packets of English news- 
papers, which she was informed ilutt'he had 
been anxious to peruse. It ir remarkable that 
iu one of those papers was a paragraph hinting 
u project among tbe confederates of transporting 
him to 31. Helena. True it was that such an 
Idea, however inconsistent with k.mgur or good 
faith, was started and discussed before Napoleon 
left Elba. I stated this fact in the House ofj 
Lords, in the debate ou r the treatment of General 
Bonaparte, and / was not contradicted, I had 
it, in truth, from an English than oft veracity, 
employed at the Congress of Vienna, who told 
ine it after Napoleon’s arrival at Paris, but before 


Emperor with the remorse of his old companions* 
in anus for having joiued the Bourbons, and of 
their urgent entreaty that he would return to 
France. They all agreed in the declaration 
that the people, with entire unanimity, would 
replace him ilpnn theithrone. 

Early in February, Baron Chabonlon, one of 
the young members of Napoleon's Council of 
State, in disguise visited Elba. He obtained a 
private audience with the Emperor, and reports 
the following conversation as having occurred 
during the interv iew 

“I am informed that yon have just arrived 
fK>m Franco," said the Emperor. “ Speak to me 
of Paris. Have you brought to me letters from 
my friends ?** 

“ No, sire — — 1 " 

Napoleon interrupted him, saying, *• Ah l { see 


the battle of Waterloo. Any wfdl-grounficd sus- J they, like the rest, have forgotten me." 
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* Sire, yon will never be'forgottei^in France," fleets it' artillery, at)d the immenae stores which 
Chuboulon added. 41 Your Majesty will ever be^ 1 bud collected in the fotretnes and ports which 
cherished with emotions of devotion and attach* * they have now ceded. Talleyrand has conducted 
ment by al? true Frenchmen." 9 Sthem to this infamy. He must have been bribed. 

14 You are mistaken," said Napoleon* '‘The Peace on such terms is easy. • Hud 1. like them, 
French have now another sovereign. Their consented to the ruin jf France, they would not 
duty and tueir happiness cpmtfia%d tlitm to now he on my throne ; but I would sooner cut 
think no mere Jt me. They iuvent * great off this right arm. 1 preferred renouncing my 
mafty fables 'and falsehoods respecting uio in throne rutlicr than to retain it by turnishing my 
Paris. It is also said that I am to be transferred glory and the honour of France. A degrUffcsd 
to Malta or to St. Helena. Let them flunk of it. throne is an intolerable burden. 

1 have provisions for six months, cannon, and 44 4 My enemies have published# everywhere 
brave men to defend me, and 1 shall make thjm that I obstinately refused to make peace. They 
pay dearly for the shameful attempt. Hut I have represented me ns a wretched madman, 
cnimot think that Eurfpe will dishonour it* If thirsting Tor blood and curnage. Such language 
by arming against a single man, who has neither answered their purpose. When you wish to 
the inclination nor the wish to injure others, hang your dng. you give out that he is mud. 
The Emperor Alexander haf too much rognrd But Europe shall know the truth. I will ac- 
tor the opinion of posterity to lend himself to fjunint ir. with everything that was said or done 
such a crime. They have guarauteed to me by at t’luitilW I will unmask, with a vigorous 
a solemn treaty the sovereignty of the island of hand, the Englidi, tho Russians, and tho«\us- 
Elba. I am here iri*my own house. So long as frians. Europe shall judge between u->. She 
1 do not go out to seek a quarrel with my neigh- will declare on whirh side lay the knavery and 
hours, no one has a right to como and disturb the thiist for shedding blood. I might have r«- 
lue. How arc the Bourbon* liked in France ?" tired with my nrvny hc.wmd the Loire, and en- 
44 Sire," Chaboulou replied, 44 the Bourbons j f »\cd a mountain warfare to my heart’s content, 
have not realized the expectations of the Fren.-li. I would not. I was weary of carnage. 

'flic number of malcontents increases daily.'’ 4 * 4 My mime, and the brave men who remained 

“So much the worse, so much the wor*\ f ' faithful to me, made the Allies tremble even in 
Napoleon sharply rejoined. “But why has not my«!*pital. They offered Italy as the price of 

X 9ent me any letters?" « my abdication. 1 refused. After once reigning 

“lie was afraid," Chuboulon replied, “that over Fnu^cv, one ought not to reign elsewhere, 
they might ho taken from me. He Iihs, how- I chon- the Ule of Elba. They were happy to 
ever, revealed several circumstance*, known accord it to m«. The portion suits me ; for here 
only to your Majesty and* him* If. which 1 am 1 can watch France and the Bourbons. All that 
to give a9 proof that I am worthy of your I have done has been for France, ltwasforhor 
confidence." sake, not for rny own, ilmt I widxsS to nmko her 

4 * Let us hear them," the Emperor added. the first nation on the globe. My glory is secure. 
“I began my detail," Chuboulon writes, 41 hut It I lmd thought but of self, I wouldjinvo returned 
he exclaimed, without allowing me to finish, to a private station. But it was my duty to re- 
4 That’s enough. Why did you not tell me. that ram the imperial jitlo for my^familv and mn. 
at tirat? We have lost half ari hour.’ This Next to France, rny son is i S> jpe the dean at 
storm disconcerted me. He perceived my con- object in all the world."* 

fusion, and, resuming his difbourae in tou*»s of During this glowing discourse tftc Einpcrar 
mildness, said, 4 Come, make yourself t And rapidly paced the room, and appeared violently ^ 
repeat to me minutely nil that has transpired agitated. He paused a moment, w I 'Clmn con- 

between you and X .* iiiiu^d— # 

“I proceeded with my narrative, but the Em- “ Hjo emigrants know too woll that I am here, 
peror, who, when affected, was incapable of listen- I discover new plots every day. They have sent 
ing to any recital without interrupting by his to Corsica one of the assassins associated with 
comments at every moment, stopped me by ex- (jeorges— a wretch whom even the English 
claiming— journals hpvc pointed out to Europe as a blood- 

“ 1 1 truly thought, whefl I abdicated, that the thirsty assassin. But let them beware! Jf he- 
Bourbons, instructed and disdained by adversity, misses me, I shaH not miss him. I will tend my 
would not fall again into the errors which ruined grenadiers after him, and he shall be abut as an- 
them in 178!)* I waa in hopes the King would example to others." 

govern you os a good man should. It waa the There was again a moment of silence, vrhm 
only means of making you forget that he had the Empersr rftomed— 
been forced upon you by foreigners ; but, since “Do my generals go to court? They must 
the Bourbons have returned to France, they have cut a sad figure there." 

done nothing bat commit blunder*. Their t^nJy “Yes, sire," Chaboolon replied; “and they 
of the 23rd of April has profoundly disgusted me. are enraged to # see themselves superseded in 
With one stroke of the pen they hare robbed fiuwar by emigrants who never heard the sound 
France of Belgium, and of all the territofy ac- of a cannon." 

quired Bince the Revolution. They have de* 44 Tte emigrants -will never alter," Napoleon 
spoiled the natioi^of its docks, its arsenals, its ] rejoined. “ 1 committed a greqjl •nor when I 
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recalled that auli -national race into Frame- If 
it iiftd not been for me, they would have died of 
starvation abroad. Rot then I bad great motives. 
I wanted to reconcile Europe to us, and Hose the 
Revolution. But tvhat uo my soldiers sav about 
tner • “ ' 

•The soldiers, sir6 t ** nnid Chaboulon, “ never 
pronounce your name but with respect, admira- 
tion, and grief.” 

**‘And so they still love me said Nupoleon, 
smiling. 

“Yes, site,” «a*d Chaboulon; “and I may 
venture to say that they love you even more 
ilmn ever. They consider our misfortunes as the 
effect of treachery, and constantly affirm that 
they never would have been conquered if they 
had not been sold to their enemies." 

“ They are right," said Napoleon. “ I nm glad 
to learn that my army preserves the const ioug- 
ness of its supv rioritv. 1 moo that I have formed 
n c(frrect opinion of the state of France. The 
Bourbons are unfit to reign. Their govemmertfc 
may bo acceptable to priests, nobles, and old- 
fashioned countesses, but it is utterly worthless 
to the present generation. The Revolution has 
taught the people to know their rank in the state; 
they will never consent to fall hack into their 
former nothingness. The army can never be- 
come attached to the Bourbon*. Our victories 
and misfortunes have established between the 
troops and myself an indestructible tie. The 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared. The 
government is evidently hastening to its fall, 
'flie priests and the emigrants nre its only par- 
tisans. Everv man of patriotism or of soul is 
its enemy. Jlut how will all this end? Is it 
thought there will be a new Revolution ?" 

•‘ Sire,” replied Chahoulon, ” discontent and 
irritation prevail to such tm extent, that, the 
slightest etfervosconce would iuexitnblv ciiumi a 
general iiisurmi^jon, and n<4>odv would be sur- 
prised if it we^ to take place to-morrow.'* 

“ But wjp»fc would you do were yon to expel 
Hie Bourbons ?" sa;d the Emperor. * 4 \\ ould } on 
' uy±|jLthe Republic?” 

" The Republic, sire !” said f h.tboiilnn ; “ no- 
body thinks of it. Berlin policy would create a 
Regency." 

•*A Regency I” exclaimed Napoleon, with vehe- 
mence and surprise. “ Am / deigi? ’ 

“But your absence— Chaboulon com- 
menced to say. • m 

•• My absence,” interrupted Nnpoleoti, “ makes 
no difference. In a couple oT days f could be 
back again iu France, if the nation were to recall 
me. Dgjyou think it would be well if I were to 
return ?” # 

11 Sire,” said Chaboulon, “ I dare net personally 
attempt to answer such a question* but — 
“That is not what J am asking,” impatiently 
answered Napoleon. “Answer Yes or No." 

41 Why, then, sire, Yes/’ sai^ Chabqplon. 

Do you really think bo ?*’ the Emperor in- 
quired with tenderness. 

“ Yes, sire, I am convinced,” Chaboqjon con- 
tinued, “aud si is Mons. X — 1 , that the people 


and the army would receive you os their de- 
liverer, and that your cause would be embraced 
with enthusiasm. Me had foreseen that jour 
Mighty would make inquiries on thft point, and 
the following is literally his answer. * You will 
tell the Emperor that 1 would not dare decide so 
important aqifbstion ; but he may lonsider it an 
incontrovertible fact, that the government has 
wholly lost the confidence of the people and*th« 
army ; that discontent has increased to the 
highest pitch ; and that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the government can stand much longer 
against such universal dislike. You will add 
that the Emperor is the only object of the regret 
and the hope of the natfbu. Me. in his wisdom, 
will decide what he ought to do.’ " 

Napoleon appeared deeply qgautei’. Mis far- 
rpuching vhion rrvc.iM to him the vastneas of 
the impending consequences. For a long time 
be walked the Moor, absorbed in intensity of 
thought, arid then said — 

“I will reflect gpon it. 'Tome h'*re to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock. ” 

At the Hpp iMuel hour Chaboulon presented 
himself to the F.mp-ror. Afnr a long conver- 
sation, essent silly tli* same which we have re- 
corded, Napoleon said — 

“I will sut off. The enterprise is vast, it ia 
difficult, it is dangerous But it is not beyond 
mv com passing. On great occasions Fortune 
has never ah.uid mad me. I shall Bet off, hut 
not alone. I will not run the risk of allowing 
myself to be collared by the gendarmes. I will 
depart wS'th my sword, niy Polnnders, my grena- 
diers. All France ts on my side. I belong to 
France. For her I will sacrifice iny depose, my 
blood, tny life, wi.li the greatest joy, 1 have 
not mo tied my day of departure. By deferring 
it, I should reap the advantage of allowing the 
Congress .to terminate; but, on the other hand, 
I run the risk of being kept a close prisoner by 
the vessels of the Bourbons and the English, if, 
in everything appears to indicate, there should 
be a rupture between the Allies. Depart, and 
tell X— a— you have seen me, and I have deter- 
mined to expose in} self to every danger for the 
sake of yielding to the prayers of France, and 
ridding the nation of the Bourbons. Say, also, 

I shall leave hero with my guard on the 1st of 
April, perhaps sooner." 

The Duke of Rovigo writes in his memoirs:— 
“The main c object of Talleyrand s attention at 
Vienna was the abduction of the Emperor , whom 
lie represented atf a weight upon France, and an 
feeding the hopes of all restless minds. In this 
respect he was right The subject of the Em- 
peror engrossed the attention of all parties. 
The more consideration was bestowed upon the 
details of the events which had occasioned his 
downfall, the greater was the interest felt for him. 
Talleyrand had present to h:s mind the exampfc 
of the return from Egypt. He dreaded a second 
representation of that event. It had eo often 
been" asserted that the tranquillity of Europe 
depended upon the repose of France, that it whs 
easy to perceive that the aktuetion of the Emr 
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peror was necessary to the gencralKrelfare. M. 
dc Talleyrand, therefore, succeeded «m securing 
the adoption of this course. The Emperor of 
Russia alone showed any difficulty in asynting 
to the proposal ; but he at last tacitly consented 
to it. 

“ M. de Talleyrand was wholly bent on acce- 
lerating this' operation, which was laid at the 
time to be entrusted to the English ndmifcil, Sir 
Sydney Smith, whose ostensible mission was to 
be the command of an expedition uj^aim-t the 
Barbary States, in the Mediterranean. I only 
learned this circumstance from wliat was pub- 
licly reported in Paris, where a variety of letters 
received from London communicated details re- 
specting the Congress, fbwards which all eyes 
were then turned. The English newspapers also 
reportethtlmt the Emperor was to be removed to 
St. Helena; and the report was repeated in the 
Herman papers, which the Emperor regulurly 
received at Elba. No doubt was entertained 
that this operation would soon be carried iuto 
effect. • • 

44 In the emergency, tlic Emperor formed the 
plan of retuniing to France, as ho Lad done on 
the former occasion. No alternative was left to 
him. He knew that it was intended to violate 
his asylum, in which he had no means of defend- 
ing himself for any length of time, and where it 
*was now even impossible for him to subsist with- 
out the allowance guaranteed, but not paid to 
him.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE RETURN FROM ELBA. 

reparation? for depirtnrc— The embarkation— Tho an- 
iinunctfiiient — Dictating proclamations— Pawing tin* 
riirniv— l-'irst meeting with the troops^Ktituiing 
tiiciiiihle — Alarm ot the Bourbons— M<tgiuuihnitv oi 
the Emperor. 

On the morning of the 2Gth of February, the 
Princess Pauline ga\ e a banquet to the officers 
of the army, to the distinguished strangers, and 
to the principal inhabitants of the island of Elba. 
Napoleon, with all his accustomed frankness and 
buoyancy, conversed with his guests. He chatted 
very familiarly for a long time with some Eng- 
lish travellers, whom enriosity had drawn to 
Elba. The plans of the Emperor were, however, 
all locked up in his own heart— regaled to po 
one. He entered into no conspiracy ; but, with 
sublime self-confidence in the ilnaided might of 
his own genius, went forth to the conquest of a 
kingdom. At a late hour of the evening he 
retired from the brilliant saloons, taking with 
him General Bertrand and General Dronet. He 
then said to them privately — 

We leave the island to-morrow. Let the, 
vdtoels which are at anchor be seized to-night. 
Let the Guard be embarked in the morning. No 
vessel whatever must be permitted to leave the 
port until we are at sea. Do not allow roy’in- 
tan lions to be revealed to any one." 
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a The two generals passed tlto remainder of the 
night in the execution of these orders. At sun- 
rise in the morhing, the officers and soldiers, one 
thousand in all, were emhurUed on board Napo- 
leon's little brig, the 44 lucoustant," and in three 
merchant vessels. Th^y wer? so much occub- 
tomW to unquestioning obedience, that, without 
inquiry or hesitation, they } folded to these 
orders, though not knowing on what cxpeifitiou 
they were bound. 

At mid-day, the launch of the brig came to 
the shore, and conveyed the F.mpermr on board 
under a salute of CAnnon. The little licet of 
one brig and three transports then weighed 
anchor. The* sails were spread, and a propitious 
breeze swept them towards the coast of Fiance. 
The sun shone brilliantly in the cloudless sky. 
The genial air of a beautiful spring day was 
peculiarly invigorating. The music of niurtial 1 
biyids floated cxultingly over the jjcmlo swell of 
the sea. Napoleons countenance "beamed with 
confidence and joy. 44 The dio is cast,”* he 
exclaimed, as he turned bis eye from the vanish- 
ing mountains of Elba towards the unbroken 
i horizon in the direction of the coasts of France. 
With this little hand of faithful followers, barely 
uinnigh, as Napoleon characteristically said. 44 to 
save him, on his first landing, from being collared 
by the gendarmes/' he was advancing to reclaim 
the throne of France, where the Bourbons were 
sustained by tho bayonets of all the combined 
despotisms of Europe. 

Such art enterprise, in its imirvcllousness, is 
unsurpassed by any other during hi* marvellous 
career. And yet there was nothing in it rash <r 
inconsiderate. IJc was driven to it by itnxurublo 
circumstances. Ho could no longer remain in 
safety at Elba. The Allies r. cognised no salinity 
in their oaths. They hud already violated their 
solemn treaty, and were meditating a piratical ex- 
pedition for the seizure of his person, lie could not 
iloe in disguise, to he tainted u fugitive over tho face 
of the earth. There was no resourffc open before 
him but boldly to throw himself into tho arms of 
the people of France, who still loved him with 
deathless constancy. His resolve was hoiw^fliURf 
and noble. Napoleon, when the #ssels were 
out of sight of land, itood upon the deck of his 
little brig, gathered around him the whole ship’* 
company, four hundred in number, and said to 
them — ft 

44 My friends, we arc going to Franco— wo ara 
going to tfflfis !” 

It was the first announcement. The soldiers, 
with shouts of joy /responded, 44 Vive la France! 
Vive l'Ernpereur !” Tueir exultation was bound* 
less. Anxious to appear on their nativwsoil in 
neat and martial tyim, they immediately dispersed 
throughout die vessel to burnish their weapons 
and to repair tlieir uniforms. Napoleon passed) 
along among these groups of his devoted followers, 
and addressed them in sincere and friendly words, 
as a father smiles upon his children. Night 
cam?. The Emperor entered the cabin, and 
called for several amanuenses to sit down at the* 
table, eaoh to write a copy of the words lie wa* 
* h* if 
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from Egypt It win on the 1st of March. At from the const. Here they encamped for the 
five o'clock, the Emperor disembarked uporfthe night. The hews of the Emperor's landing spread 
lonely beach near Cannes, and immediately rapidly, and excited everywhere joy und surprise, 
established the bivouac for his Lilliputian army The peasants crowded to meet him, and implored 
of invasion in an qlivc grove at a short distance permission to follow in his train. “ 1 could 
from the shore. Pointing to the olive leaf, .the easily,” said Napoleon a r tcrward«, “have taken 
symbol of peace, he said, “ This is a lucky omen, two nrllions of 4 hesc peasants with me to Paris.” 
It will be realized." Rut he t bad ho wish to triumph by physical force. 

A few peasants, astonished by tills sudden ap- The love of Franco was his alt-conquering wca- 
pnrta^. 1 , crept from their huts, and cautiously pon. The next two davs, the :!rd and 4th, they 
approached the encampment. One of these pea* advanced sixty miles to Digne. The next day they 
sants had fo^jrierly served under Napoleon. Jm- pressed oil thirty miles further to (Jap. The cn- 
inodiately recognising bis old general, he insisted thusiasm was now so general and so intense that 
upon being enrolled in liis battalion. “Well," Napoleon no longer needed protection against the 
said the Emperor, turning to the grand marshal Bourbon police. Tbe authorities of the Legitimist 
and smiling, 14 you see that we have a reinforce* usurpers were completely overwhelmed by the 
ment already.*’ triumphant people. 

In the course of a few hours this escort of six Napoleon, in lib eagerness,' outstripping his 
hundred men, with two or three small pieces of Guard, arrived at the city of Gap with hut six 
cannon, were safely landed, and were refreshing horsemeu and forty grenadiers. There was such 
themselves under the olive grove, preparatory to a universal burst of love and joy from the inhabi* 
their strange campaign. They were about t< tants of this city, as men, women, and children, 
march seven hundred miles, fh rough a kingdom with shouts and tears, gathered around their own 
containing thirty millions of inhabitants, to cap- Emperor, that the Bout bon authorities were com* 
ture the strongest capital in Europe. An army polled to fly. 

of nearly two hundred thousand men, under “ Citizens,” said Napoleon, “I have been 
Bourbon leaders, was stationed in impregnable deeply penetrated by the sentiments you ha\e 
fortresses by the way ; and the combined despots evinced for me. You are right in calling mo 
of Europe had two millions of bayonets still your father, for 1 live only for the honour 
glistening in the hands of their soldiers, all of and the happiness of France. My return en- 
which were pledged to sustain the iniquitous tirely dissipates your disquietude. It guarantees 
sway of the Bourbon usurpers. Romance, in the preservation of all property, of equality be- 
lier wildest dreams, never conceived tif 6uch an tween all classes. These rights, which you have 
enterprise before. Yet the adventure had been enjoyod f* r twenty-five years, and for which your 
carefully com idered, and profound wisdom guided forefathers have sighed so ardently, now ibrm 
every step. The millions of France lovidNa- part of your existence." 

polcon almost to adoration. He knew it; and litre the proclamations he had dictated at 

ho knew that he deserved it. Napoleon was well sea were printed. They spread with the ra- 
uware that all the great elements of success were pidity of lightning. The whole population of 
in his favour? and ho had no misgivings. the country wo9 roused and inflamed, and multi* 

He passed around among his “ children," chat- tudes which could not be counted were anxious 
ting and laughing familiarly* With them. “ I see to he enrolled as the Emperor's advance- guard, 
from this spot', 1 ' said he, 41 the fright I shall occa* At two o’clock in the afternoon the Emperor re* 
sion the Btfurbona, and the embarrassment of all sumed his march,, accompanied by a vast con- 
thoso who have turned their backs against me." course, filling the air with their acclamations. 

uqgal, forgetting all his own perils in No language can describe the scene of entbu- 
solicitude for Lis friends, he added, 41 What will si&m. The inhabitants on the route, trembling 

become of the patriots before my arrival in I'ai is ? for the safety of Napoleon, and fearing that the 

1 tremble lest the Bourbon partisans should mas- Bourbons might send troops to crush his feeble 
nacre them. Woe to those who injure them ! escort, prepared to sound the tocsin, and to raise 
They shall have no mercy." f! a levy tn masse to protect the sovereign of their 

It was not till eleven o’clock at night that this choice. There were strong garrisons, and for- 
little band was enabled to commence Its march, midablc arrays of troops under Bourbon common- 
The moon shone brilliantly in «|the cloudless sky. ders, which he must soon encounter. Napoleon, 
The Poles of the Guard, unable to tranpport however, declined the service they tendered, 
horses from Elba, bad brought their saddles, and “Your sentiments,” said he, 41 convince me 
taking tftem upon their backs, gaily marched that I have not been deceived. They are to 
along, bending ieneath the weight o/ their cum- me a certain guarantee of the inclinations of 
brous luggage. The Emperor purchased every my soldiers. Those whom I meet will range 
hone he met, and thus, one by one, mounted his themselves by my side. The more numerous they 
cavalry. uav be, the more will my success be assured* 

Avoiding the large towns, where the Bourbon Remain tranquil, therefore, in your homes/* 
authorities might be strong, he determined to They tare now approaching Grenoble. The 
follow the flank of the mountains. Advancing commandant of the garrison there, General Mar* 
rapidly all night and most of the next day, they eband, marched with a force of six thousand 
arrived in the evening at Grasse, about iKty miles men to oppose the Emperor. He posted his 
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troops in a defile flanked by tbe ilountains and of soldiers and peasants in circle around him, 
a lake. It was in the morning o^the 7th oi and thus addressed them : — v 
March. The crisis which was to decide all had “ 1 have come with but a baftdful of brave 
now arrived. Napoleon was eqnal to the emer- men, because 1 rely upon the people and upon 
genev. R^uesting his column to halt, lie rode, you. The throne of the Bourhous is illegiti- 
a t a gentle pace, and almost alone, towards the mate. It has not been raised by the voice of 
hostile army. The peasants, who had assembled the cation. It is contrary to the national will, 
in vast numbers to witness this t marvellous because it is in direct opposition to the interests 
scene, greeted hiifj with shouts of w Viva l'Ein- of tbe country, and only exists for the benefit of 
pereur !" * a small number of noble families. Ask of you r 

Napoleon, without any hesitation, rode, calmly fathers, interrogate these brave peasant#; efrid 
along upon a gentle trot until he arrived within you will learn from their lips the actual state 
a hundred paces of the glittering bayonets which of things. They are threatened vlth the re- 
formed an impassable wall before him. He then ncwal of the tithe system, of privileges, of 
dismounted, handed the reins to one of the Poles feudal rights; and of all those abuses from 
who accompanied him, crossed his arms upon his which your victories had delivered them.” 
breast, and advanced, unprotected and entirely Napoleon now resumed his march, acoompa- 
alonc, lyitil he arrived within ten paces of the nied by a vast crowd of tbe inhabitants, in- 
troops. There he stood, tlift mark for every creasing every moment, and thronging the roads, 
gun. ITe was dressed in the simple costume The battalions from Grenoble acted as the ad- 
whicli every Frenchman recognised, wit!) the vance-guard to the grenadiers from Elba. Ah 
• cocked hat, the grey overcoat, end the high he approached the city, he was met by a mas- 
military boots. The commanding officer ordered Singer, who said — 

the soldiers to tire. They seemed to obey. “ Sire, you will dmve no occasion for arms. 
Every inusket was brought to the shoulder and Your riding-whip will be sufficient to scatter all 
aimed at his breast. Had there been one single resistance. The hearts of the soldiers are every- 
;nan among those battalions willing to sliobt the where your own.” 

Emperor, ho would have received from the As Napoleon approached the city, one of the 
Bourbons boundless rewards. The report of a most important fortified places of France, the 
* single musket would then have settled the enthusiasm of the people exceeded all bounds, 
destinies of France. 'flic tricoloured cockade was upon all hats. The 

Napoleon, without the change of a mn*clo of .tricoloured banner waved from the windows, 
his features, or the tremor of it nerve, continued and floated from the battlements and upon the 
to advance upon the muskets levelled at his spires of the city. Shouts of “Vive I’Empe- 
heurt. Then stopping, and uncovcflrig his rear !'* filled the streets. The soldiers shared, 
breast, he said, in those restmnding tones winch, the enthusiasm, fraternized with the people, and 
having been once beard, never could be fur- promised them that they would njt fire upon 
gotten — their brothers in arms. It was impossible for 

“ Soldiers, if there is one among you who the Bourbon officers and magistrates to stem 
would kill bis Emperor, lut him do it. Here this torrent. In despair they fled, having locked 
I am," the gates and concealed the keys. 

For a moment there was silenco as of the At midnight, fror^ the ramparts of Grenoble, 
grave. Then the point of one musket fell, and were seen the torches of the multitude, surround- 
nnother, and another. Tears began to gush j iug the Emperor, and advancing towards the 
into the eyes of these hardy- veterans. One city. Shouts of “ Vive I’Kmpcreurl" rose from 
voice, tremulous with emotion, shouted, 41 Vive | the approaching throng, and were echoed b»#ls. 
rEmpereur!'* It was the signal for a universal ! from the walls of the fortress. TtuMnhabitants, 
hurst, re-echoed by soldiers and by peasantry in j in their ardour, wngiched the gates from the 
a continuous cataract of sound. The troops from i hinges, and Napoleon entered the streets in the 
Grenoble, the grenadiers of thcGuard, and the ! rnicLt of illuminations and exultations such as 
peasants, all rushed in a tumult of joy upon the earth has rareljx witnessed. A countless crowd, 
Emperor, who opened his arms to receive them, almost delirious with joy, bore him to his quarters 
In the confusion, the Bourbon commander put in an inn. # Throughout the night continuous 
spurs to hia horse and disappeared.* When the acclamations resounded beneath his windows, 
transport was somewhat moderated, the Em- The people and tbtf soldiers, almost delirious with 
peror, taking gently by the whiskers a veteran joy, fraternized together till the morning in ban- 
whose appearance attracted his attention, said quota and embraces. _ 

to him playfully— , •* All is now settled,” said Napoleon, ^and we 

M How could you have the heart to aim your are at Paris. # * 

musket at the Little Corporal?” Shortly aftee Napoleon's arrival at the inn, an 

The old man's eyes immediately filled with increased tumult called him upon the balcony, 
tears. Ringing his ramrod in tbe barrel of his* The inhabitants of GrenoSlo had come to offer 
musket to show it was unloaded, be sai<i — him the gate* of tbe city, since they could not 
41 Judge whether I could have done thee much present hint with tne keys. 
harm. All the rest are the same/' • His little band was quite exhausted by the 

Napoleon then gathered the whole assembly rapid majeh of five days, along dreadful roads, 
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and through defile? of the mountain?, often en- 
cumbered with snofr. lie allowed them twenty- 
four hours' rest in Grenobh*. , 1 

On the 9th of March, Napoleon resumed his 
journey towards Lyons. 

“ He marched cyit of Grenoble," says Lamar- 
tine, 11 as ho had entered it, surrounded bjthis 
sacred battalion of the isle of Elba, and pressed 
on evory side by the waves of a multitude which 
cleared a road for him." 

fife "passed the night at a small town half way 
between Grenoble and Lyons. Bonfires hluzcd 
all the nigfct long, and the whole population 
united as one man in the most ardent demonstra- 
tions of affection and joy. 

The intelligence of Napoleon's landing, and of 
the enthusiasm with which he was everywhere 
greeted, had now reached Paris. The Bourbons 
and their friends w'ere in great consternation. 
The tidings, however, were carefully suppressed, 
for fear that rn insurrection might be excited 
in the metropolis.® 4 Vigorous measures were 
adopted secretly to arrest all the prominent me i. 
in the city who were suspected of fidelity to the 
Emperor. They appointed Bourricnnc, who sub- 
sequently wrote mi atrocious memoir of Napo- 
leon, minister of police. 

“lie was,” soya Lamartine, “ nn old, confi- 
dential secretary to Bonaparte, intimately ac- 
quainted with his character and secrets, who hud 
been dismissed by the Emperor for inalvcf nation, 
and who was incensed against him with a hatred 
which guaranteed to the loyalists a desperate 
fidelity.” s 

The city of Lyons contains two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is distant two hundred and 
fifty miles from Paris. Louis XVII I., on the fitli, 
hud heard of'Nnpolcou's landing, and his advance 
to Grenoble. The Count of Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) Jhad been despatched to Lyons to 
concentrate there all the available forces of the 
kingdom, and to crush the Emperor. He entered 
the city but p few hours m*lurn Napoleon np- 
peartd at its gates. Two regiments of the line 
— one of ihfuntry and one of on\alry — were in 
.flip p lace. Other regiments were advancing by 


8 s Tlte Bourbons inserted in t^io Jlfonileur, of tho fith 
of MnMi, the following proclamation, uhich Franco 
must Imvo rend with a smile : — 

“Bonaparte haB escaped fr<«m the island of Elba, 
when* the imprudent magnanimity the allied sove- 
reigns hud given him a sovereignty, in return for the 
desolations which ho had brought into their dominions 
That limn who, when he abdicated his pof-ti, retained 
all Ins ambition and his fury; that rnan. covered with 
the blood of generations, comes af the end of a yeir, 
spent seemingly in apathy, to strive to dispute, in the 
mime of his usurpations mid his massacres, the legiti- 
mate andumild authority of the King of France. At 
the head of a few hundred Italians jind Piedmontese, 
he has dared again to set his feet on tmit land which hod 
banished him lor over ; he wishes to re-qncu the wounds, 
mill but half closed, which he had made, and which the 
hand of the King is healing every day. A few treason- 
able attempts, Borne movements in Italy, excited by 
his insane hr other, in. law, inflamed the pride of the 
cowardly warrior of Fontainebleau? 1 He <*po*es him- 
self, as he imagines, to tho death of o hero; lie will only 
die that of a traitor. France has rejected him ; he re- 
turns ; France will devour him.’ 1 

f y ? 


rapid marched. The local national guard, well 
armed and .well disciplined, amounted to twenty 
thousand men. But the Count of Artois was re- 
ceived coldly by the troops, and still more coldly 
by theSnhabitants. Wine was freely* distributed 
among the soldiers in the name of Louis XVIII. 
They drank the wine, shouting “ Long live tho 
Little uCorpprai !” The Count was in despair. 
He reviewed the troops, harangued them, walked 
around among them. To one veteran, covered 
with scars, he said — 

“ Surety a hravc old soldier like you will shout 
‘Vive le Hoi ?’ * 

“Nay," replied the honest warrior, “ no one 
hero will fight against his Jathfcr. 4 Vive l’Em- 
pereur !’ ” ' c 

The Count was accompanied by a guard of 
gentlemen, who were his personal friends, and 
who were pledged for his protection. When 
they saw the universal enthusiasm in favour of 
Napoleon, believing the Bourbon cause irretriev- 
ably lost, they also perfidiously abandoned tho 
Prince and turned to the Emperor. Tin Count 
was compelled to flee, from the city, accompanied 
by only one of his guard. And here again ap- 
peared that grandeur of character which wa« 
instinctive wit li Napoleon. 7/e sent the Cross of 
the Lefjinn of f honour ns a r< ward to this man for 
his Jif/t lit a to the fiourhnn Prince. It was accom- 
panied with the characteristic words — 

“ i never leave a noble action without re- 
ward." 

And when his treacherous comrades presented 
themselves to the Emperor, tendering to him 
their services, he dismissed them with contempt, 
Buying — ' 

Your conduct towards the Count of Artois 
sufficiently proves how you would act by me 
were fort uiio to forsake me. I thank you for 
your offer. You will return immediately to your 
homes." 

The Bourbons had been forced by foreign 
bayonets upon the army and the nation, nnd 
could claim from [hem no debt of loyalty. But 
the personal followers of the Prince were traitors- 
to abandon him in misfortune. 

^Marshal Lofcbvrc had remained faithfully with 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau until after his abdi- 
cation. lie tliep went to Paris, where ho wa& 
presented to Alexander, 

“ You were not, then, under the walls of Paris,** 
said the Czar, 41 when we arrived ?” 

“ No, $ire, v Lefcbvse replied, 4 ‘ we had the mis- 
fortune to be unajdo to reach here in time." 

41 The misfortune / ** rejoined the Emperor* 
smiling; “you are, then, sorry to see me 
here?" 

44 Sire,’* replied the honest and noble-hearted 
marshal, “I behold with admiration a warrior 
who, in youth, has learned to use victory with 
riloj nation, but it is with the deepest grief that 
L 6ee a conqueror within my country.'* 

“I respect your sentiments, Monsieur Mar- 
shal, I' the Emperor replied, 44 and they only add 
to my esteem for you.” 
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• Upon the retain of Napoleon. Leftbvre hastened 
to his sideband consecrated himself ^new to the 
csase which the Emperor so gloriously advo- 
cated. 


CHAPTER Lxtf * * 

. TRIUMPHAL MARCH TO PARIS. 

Honourable cnmluct of Macdenald —Reception at Lyons 
— -Inter vit-w with Laron Flmry — MardiaT Ne\ — A p- 
]>roaeliu>£ Anxerre — Attempt to uamsainate too Fm- 
peror- Anxiety of the Kmpcror that no blood *IioiiM 
be shed— Arrlvul at Fontainebleau— Kxtraoitliiwiry 
scene at Mulun— Snteiing the 'I uilei n»s— ljitliii*iusin 
of France— The Duelling ol Angou»eine— l)e.uh of 
Murut. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 10th, 
Napolefln, with h!s extraordinary cortege of sol- 
diers, peasants, women, and children surrounding 
him with acclaim, waving branches in the nir, 
and singing songs of joy and victory, approached 
the single bridge yhich crossed the Rhone. 
General Macdonald, who, after the abdication of 
Napoleon, bad honourably taken the oath of 
fidelity to tlie Bourbons, was in the discharge <•* | 
his duty in command of two battalions to defend 
the entrance of the bridge. Hut the moment 
Napoleon appeared, his troops to a man aban- 
doned him. They tore down the barricades, 
shouted “Vive l'Empcrcur !” tumultuously rushed 
into the midst of the imperial escort, ami blended 
with them in acclamations and embraces. Mac- 
donald, perhaps afraid that liis own virtue would 
be tumbles to resist the contagion, for ftc loved 
and almost adored the Emperor, plunged his 
spurs into his horse, and disappeared. 

The entire population of the city, like an 
inundation, rolled along the quays, the squares 
and the streets, welcoming their noble Emperor 
with thunder-peals of acclamation. There was 
no city in Trance which had derived gmaUir 
benefit from his enlightened and profound policy 
than the city of Lyons. There was no other 
place in the Empire where ^iis memory was 
cherished with deeper affection. As night dark- 
ened, the whole city blazed with illuminntiory. 
Napoleon was conducted in triumph to the 
splendid palace of the Archbishop of Lyons, and 
the citizens themselves, with the affection of 
children protecting a father, mounted guard over 
liis person. He slept that night in the same 
chamber from which the Count of Artois, in de- 
spair, had fled. • * 

It was about nine o’clock in tfcc evening when 
the Emperor entered flic palace. lie immedi- 
ately sent for Baron Fleury, one of the former 
secretaries of his cabinet, and the following con- 
versation ensued : — 

“ Well,” said Napoleon, with a smile, 4t you 
did not expect to see me again so soon ?" 

No, sire,” Fleury answered. “ Your Majefty 4 
alone is capable of causing snch surprise,” 
u What do they say of all this at Paris ?" in- 
quired Napoleon. <( And public opinion, b cm is 
that?” 
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11 They are rejoiced at yotu- Majesty’s return ” 
Fleury replied. “The struggle between the 
Bourbons nnd«the nation has revealed our rights, 
and engendered liberal ideas.” 

“I know,” said the Emperor, “that the dis- 
cussions the Bourbons have provoked have dimi- 
nished the respect foi* power mul enfeebled it. 
There is pleasure and glory iu rendering a great 
people free and happy. I never stinted France • 
in glory. I will not curtail her liberty. J ^jsh 
to retain no farther power than is requisite to 
enable mo to govern. Power is not incompatible 
with liberty. On the contrary, libftty is never 
more entire than when power becomes well esta- 
blished. When weak, it is captious ; when strong, 
it sleeps in tranquillity, and abandons the reins 
loose on the neck of liberty. I know whut is 
requisite for the French. But there must be no 
licentiousness, no anarchy. Is it thought that 
we '.hall come to a battle?” 

# “lt is not," Floury replied. *Tho govern- 
ment has not the confidence of the soldiers.* It 
it detested even by the oflieers. All the troops 
they may send to tipposo your Majesty will bo 
so many reinforcements to your cause." 

“1 think so too,” said the Emperor. “And 
how will it be with the marshals?" 

“ Sire,” Floury answered, “ they cannot, but hn 
apprehensive that your Majesty will remember 
the desertion at Fontainebleau. Perhaps it. 
would Tic ns well to remove their lenrs, and per- 
sonally to make known your Majesty's intention 
of consigning everything to oblivion." 

“ No," tne Emperor replied, “ I will not write 
to them. They would consider mo as under 
obligations. 1 will not ho obliged to any one. 
The troops are well disposed ; the ^licers are in 
my favour; and if the rnar-dials wished to re- 
strain them, they would ho hurried along in the 
vortex. Of my Guard I uni sure* l)o what 
they will, that corp*» can never he corrupted. 
What is Ncy doing j On what^terms is he with 
the King?" m 

“ l think he levs no command, jure," said 
Fleury. “ I believe that he lias had reason to 
complain of the court on account of his wi 

“ His wife is an affected croaasi uq * said Napo- 
leon. “No doubt idie 1ms attempted to play 
the part of a great lady, and the old dowagers 
have ridiculed her. False t»il *s have been spread 
respecting my abdication. It bus been said that 
Ncy boasted or having ill - treated me, and laid 
Ids pistolg fin my tabic. I read at Elba that 
Augcreau* when I met him, louded me with re- 
proaches. It is ffflse. Not one of my generals 
would have dared, in my presence, to forget what 
wus due to me. llad 1 known of the pfioclama- 
tion of Augercau, I would have forbidden him 
my presence# (Awards only insult misfortune. 
His proclamation, which I was reported to have 
had in my pocket, was unknown to me till after 
our interview. But let us forget theso things. 
What has been dope at the Tuileries 
“ They ffave altered nothing, sire. Even the 
eagles have not been removed," said Fleury. 
Napol^pn smiled, and replied, “They must 
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have thought my arrangement of them admi- 
rable. And the King — what sort of a counte- 
nance has he ? Is his eoin handsome V*' 

“ Of this your Majesty may judge. Here is 
a twenty-five franc piece," Fleury replied, pre- 
senting the piece d f mon^y to the Ernpuror. 

u What! they have not re- coined Louis?" 'said 
Napoleon. “I am’ surprised. (Turning the 
piece over.) “ He does not look as if he would 
Ktamnirhimaelf. But, observe, they have taken 
away 4 God protect France,* to restore their 
* Lord pre^jrve the King.* This is as they 
always were. Everything for themselves; no- 
thing for France. Poor France ! into what 
hands hast thou thrust thyself? Have we any 
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44 It is welli'to know that,*' said the Emperor. 
41 Has he sqen my son ?’* 

44 Yes, sire,** said Fleury. 44 1 have been as- 
sured that he embraced him with a tenderness 
truly pftternnl, and exclaimed, 4 lie is a charming 
feilotf! How have I been deceived!" 

u What did he mean by that ?* inquired Napo- 
leon eagerly. " 

“Tljpy say/’ Fleury replied, "that ho had 
been informed the }oung Prince was rickety 
and imbecile." 

“ Wretches !" exclaimed the Emperor ; 41 he is 
nn admirable child. He gives every Indication 
of becoming a distinguished character. He will 
be an honour to his age." * 

Napoleon remained in, Lyons four days. During 


. . . ■ , „ « ! iN.ipuifuii ruuuuucu uii .yons luuruays. 

...d.vj.lu»U in till* vicinity who were nearly , ^ exultation and transport in .he 

attached to my person / Make man. y. and , . no „„ d ,.,, ribe . W P ; th Dob!e 

conduct ( thorn _fci i me. 1 w.»h to .be , rll „kn,. 8 », he epokc to his auditors of the per- 

acqunintcd with the spirit of the times, and with , , ( . xiti<!S ;„ d th ‘ e crror!1 of tba „ t . 

the present ttftc oi afla.ra. VV hat docs Ilortenn . , #m n< . , aid llc , .. ,u t P Kether blameless 

' 0 “ Sire," said Fleury. - her house i, still the 1 for ,1,<s misfortunes of France. I was forced on, 
resort of all who know how to appreciate wit and 
elegance. The Queen, though without a throne, 
is noi less the object of the respect and homage 
of all Paris." 

“ She did a very foolish thing," rejoined the 

ti.™^of°duclws* C ' Slie'-OiouhT lnmi e^lh d herself , tl,at '| r j' ncc w “ UI JW ft,,dstood « ne « d of 
Mudame Bonaparte. That name isfoU as.ood | $Z 

s' 1 would have Idvi'ed "vr'hett'er. Was my’ < ! >a ‘ h ; 


hv imperious circumstance*,, in the direction of 
universal empire. That idea I have renounced 
for ever. France requires repose. It is not am- 
bition which has brought me back ; it is love of 
country. I could have preferred the tranquillity 
of Elba to the cares of a throne hud I not known 


she 


In ^ nation in a family compact, which shall for ever 
preserve the liberty and the rights of Frenchmen. 


deceased wife much regretted ?** 

“Yes. sire,’ Henry replied; “your Majesty ft « my ambition and glory to effect the happi- 
knows how much she was honoured and ad- riess of the great per ole from whom 1 hold every- 
mired by the whole French nation." tiling.” 

14 She deserved it,” said Napoleon. “ She was The hours passed in Lyons were not devoted 
an excellent woman. She had a great deal of to rest. All the tireless energies of Napoleon’s 
good sens»e. . I also regretted her most sinceirdy. mind were employed in reconstructing, upon its 
The day when I heard of her death was one of popular basis, the imperial throne. Decree fol- 
the most unhappy of my life. W as there public lowed decree with a rapidity which astounded 
mourning for , her?" his enemies, and which fanned the flame of 

44 No, s\re,” said Floury. 11 Indeed, I think popular enthusiasm. Even the most envenomed 
that she would have been refused the honours of Napoleon's his oritms are compelled to admit 
.Wo her rank, had not the Emperor Alexander the admirable adaptation of these decrees to the 
insisted that^ should bo accorded her. Alex- pgpnlar cause. The magistrates of the Empire 
ander generously showed hhnself the protector ot were restored to their posts. The tricoloured 
tho Empress, the Queen. Prince Eugene, the flag and cockade were reinstated. The vain- 
Duke of Vicenza, aud numerous other persons of ( glorious cock of the Bourbons gave place on the 
distinction, who, but for him, would have been ' Hug- staff to the imperial eagle. All feudal claim* 
persecuted.* 1 " i *nd titles were suppressed, and the purchasers of 

“ You love him, it seems.” said tl^ Emperor. ! the national domains confirmed in their posses- 

im..l 1*1.- All: nfmw 1 * — ' — - 


“ What is it. supposed the Allies will think of my 
return ?" * 

“It is thought,” Flenry answered, “ that Aus- 
tria wilLconnect herself with your Majesty, and 
that Russia will behold the disgrace of the 
Bourbons without regret.'* w * 

14 Why so?" inquired the Empe$or. 

“ It is said, sire," Fleury replied, 44 that Alex- 
ander was not pleased with tho Bourbon Princes 
while at Paris. It was thought that the predi- 
lection of Louis for F.ngland, and his*atiributing 
the regaining of his crown to the Prince Regent, 
offended him." 


Mons. The 1 two Chambers established by the 
Bourbons were dissolved, and the people were 
requested to .meet throughout the Empire, to 
choose representatives for an extraordinary as* 
sembly, to yleli berate on present emergencies. 
These decrees gave almost universal satisfaction. 
They recognised the rights of the masses, as 
opposed to the claims of the privileged orders. 
‘And consequently now, as throughout bis who!e 
career, the masses surrounded Napoleon with 
their love and adoration. 

The preamble to tho decree dissolving the 
Bourbou Chambers was in the following woras t — 
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•* Considering that the Chnniier of Peers is ' announced that the royal cause was every where 
partly composed of persons who hagp borne arms ’ triumphant, that the invader war already strppcd 
against France, and are interested in the re-esta- of ncurly iilMiis followers, and was wandering a 
hlisbment of feudal rights, in the destruction of fugitive among the mountains, where, in the 
the equality of different classes, in the nullifica- | course of a few days, he would certainly be made 
t : on of the -sale of the national domairfs, and, ■ prisoner. • 

finally, in depriving the people of the rights they ! •The Bourbons immediately made application 
have acquired, by fighting for^fiqp-ftud*twcnty to Marshal Ncy, who w» res-dmg in quiet at 
years against t\ii enemies of their natiorml glory ; ‘ his country scat, several miles from Pari-*, to jt»iu # 
Consideiing that the powers of the deputies j his corps and hasten to arrest the a dvanc e of 
of the Legislative Body have expired, and that Napoleon. Faithful to his trust, he pWcciled 
the Chamber of Commons has no linger a na- without delay to Beaan?nn. Upon taking the 
tional character; that a portiomof the Chamber 1 command, the officers told him th£ it would be 
1ms rendered itself unworthy of confidence by impossible to induce the soldiers to fight »g!i : ii*t 
s^sonting to the. re-establishment of feudal no- the Emperor. He reviewed the troops. To hi* 
Liiiry, abolished by th§ popular constitution ; in utter bewilderment, they gn etel him with shout* 
having subjected France to pay debts contracted of “V ivo l'Kiiiperctir!" — that animating cry 
with foreign Powers for negotiating coalitions 1 which he had so often heard ringing over tlm 
find sif!)sidizingfirmicsagMinlt the French people; field of battle, ns he guided the eagles of France 
in giving to the Bourbon family the title of terji- to victory. Every hour intelligence was nacli- 
timafe k'mrj , thereby decluring the French people 'lug him of the supernatural ly ttiwniphant pro-- 
and its armies rebels; and proclaiming, also, those gress of the Emperor. Every city and every 
emigrants who, for ^ve-aud-twenty ycurs, have •village through which he passed espoused his 
wounded the vitals of their country, us alone cause. The nation was shouting a welcome, 
good Frenchmen, thus violating all the rights of The army was even where his. The cfyise of 
the p ’ople, bv sanctioning the principle flnif the tlie Bourbons was irrecoverably lost. The ans- 
vat ion in made for the throne, not the throne for pense of tho marshal amounted to at guisli. lie. 
the nation; j afterwards said that death itself would have 

“ Wo have decreed, and do decree as follows.” been a relief, to have rescued him from hi* pn- 


Thc consummate genius and tact of Napoleon 
were peculiarly conspicuous in these decrees, 
which created confidence, dispelled apprehen- 
sions, confirmed attachments, and inspired tho 
people and the army with boundless e^busi.iMii. 
Napoleon still appeared, us ever, the dauntless 
champion of equality and popular rights. 

Baron Fleury. who was an eye-witness of these 
scones, says, 14 Though 1 have more than once 
witnessed popular displays of enthusiasm and in- 
fatuation, yet never did 1 behold anything com- 
parable to the joy and tenderness that burst 
from the Lyonese. Not only the quays and 
squares near the palace of the Emperor, but the 
most distant streets, rang w^h perpetual accla- 
mations. Workmen and their masters, the com- 
mon people and citizens, rambled about tho city 
arm-in-arm, singing, dancing, and abandorflrig 
themselves to tlie impulse of the most ardent 
gaiety. Strangers stopped one another, shook 
hands, embraced, and offered congratulation* 
on the return of the Emperor. The National 
Gunrd, who could not help feeling affected 
by the confidence Napolgon had •displayed by 
intru>ting to it the cure of his person, partici- j 
pitted in tlie general intoxiciftion. The day of; 
liis departure was that of sorrow to the city, as 
that of his arrival had proved the signal of un- 
feigned festivity.” • 

While these scenes were transpiring, the 
Bourbons had promulgated aa ordinance against 
the miserable adventurer and his ban<^” In 
which Napoleon was denounced as an outlaw, 
and a price set upon his head, and alf his abet- 
tors were declared rebels. When Napoleqp wa= 
triumphantly entering Grenoble, the Moniteur 


: plexily. Ho thought of Krasnov, where Napo- 
leon, Vitli but ten thou-aiid men, rushed upon 
the batteries of eighty thousand troop*, to fight 
bis way back into the wild* of Russia, tlmt he 
might rescue hi* loved companion in arms. In 
the torture of his sm-pense, he reassembled his 
generals in council. ak What can I do lie ex- 
claimed. 4 ‘ It is impossible for me to stop tlie 
waters of the ocean with the pahif of in y hand.” 

The o fliccr*, without hesitation, assured him 
thut the attempt to oppose Napoleon was hope 
bss. The temptation was too strong for ordinary 
human virtue to resist. History records, with 
weeping eyes, tha^ N«*y fell inTo^ji>lionour. He 
proved faithless to the trust which In; had al- 
lowed himself to assume, and thus affixed to his 
name a stigma which must lor ev**r r» rimin^ in 
effaced. Kverv generous hesy^jiyAi cont'-riiplati; 
bin fall with grief gnd compassion. Yielding to 
the universal impulse, lie j**ucd tho following 
proclamation to his troops: — 

“Soldiers! ^lu* cau-e of the Bourbon* i* for 
ever lost. The legitimate dynasty, whi-di the 
French nation 1ms adopted, is about to reaarend 
tho throne. It is to the Emperor Napoleon, our 
sovereign, that fhe solo right of reigning over 
our beautiful country belongs. Liberty is at last 
triumphant, and Napoleon, our augus^Emporor, 
i* about to cogsolidate it for ever. Soldiers ! I 
have often led you to victory. I am now about 
to lead you fb thut immortal phalanx which tho 
Emperor Napoleon is conducting to Baris, where 
1 it will be in a few days* and then our hope and 
! happiness will .be for ever realized. 4 Vivo 
| rEmpereur.’ ” 

The excitement of tlie troop* during the read- 
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ing of this proclamation was irrepressible. All tions for his pJfsonal safety seemed to be neces- 
disciplin© was, for rf moment, at an end, while sary. He rpde along, in advance of his troops, 
prolonged shouts of “Vive l'Empereur!” bhrst accompanied by a few friends, and with hardly 
from the tumultuous ranks. the semblance of guards or attendants. 

On the 13th of March, the very day on which A fev^ hours after his arrival at Acxerre, he 
this proclamation wss issued, Napoleon left Lyons, met Marshal Ney. Napoleon, who cherished the 
to continue his progress tolards Paris. A count- nicest sense of honour, had sent* to the marshal, 
le«s multitude were assembled to witness his before Le kn$w (.hat he lmd abandoned the Bonr- 
t departure. Stepping upon a balcony, ho thus bons, tipi decrees which he hadPissued at Lyons. 
* add resse d them : — “Napoleon sent him,” says Lamartine, “.no 

“•EJTaiese! At the moment of quitting your other communication; for, believing in his 
city to repair to my capital, I feel impelled to honour, lid did not insult his fidelity by pro- 
make know!* to you the sentiments with which posing to him to* betray his duty towards his new 
your conduct has inspired me. You always musters, the Bourbons.” 

ranked foremost in in}" affections.' You have The marshal, os he presented htmsclf before the 
uniformly displayed the sunie attachment, whether Emperor, was much confuted. lie remembered his 
1 have been on the throne or in exile. The lofty apparently unfeeling desertion of the Emperor at 
character which distinguishes you merits my Fontainebleau. His present position was bewil- 
cordiul esteem. At a period of greater trail- dering ami embarrassing in the extreme, lie had 
quillity, I shall return to consider the welfare of been untrue to the interests of the Bourbons, to 
vour mnnu f nota ,, os and of your city. LyoncBef whom lie had sworn allegiance. And yet he felt 
I love you.” that he had been true to his country. It was a 

Those unaffected words, the sincere utterance period of revolution and of founding changes, 
of a glowing heart, touched, the fountains of The marshal was a brave soldier, but not a man 
feeling. Thousands of eyes were flooded, and of clear and discriminating views in nice ques- 
voices tremulous with emotion shouted adieu, tions of morals. JSiill, an instinct reproached 
Napoleon pressed on that night about twenty-live him, and lie was exceedingly troubled and un- 
miles to Villefranche, where he slept. The next happy. lie began to oiler some justification for 
day, outstripping his army, ho advanced some his unceremonious departure at Fontainebleau, 
sixty miles further, passing Macon, to Chalons, but Napoleon, generously forgetful of all, grasped 
Iln was hero traversing one of the most densely- his hand, and said — 

populated regions of France. The road hides “ Embrace me. my dear Ney. I am glad to 
were thronged. Triumphal" arches spanned the see you. 1 want no explanations. My arms are 
village streets. One continuous roar oi acclaim ever open to receive y on, for to me you are still 
accompanied him all the way. Napoleon entered the bnivout of the brave.” 

Chalons in the midst of a cold and drenching “Sire.” said Nev, “the newspapers have told 
storm. Still, nearly the whole, population issued many untruths. My conduct has always been 
from the gateS* to meet and welcome their be- that of a good soldier and a true Frenchman, 
loved Emperor. He was surprised to see several Your Majesty may always depend on me when 
artillery pieces and ammunition -waggons ap- my country is concenu d. It is for my country 
proaching. “They were sent by the Bourbons,” I have shed my blood. I love you, sire, but I 
.said the populace, “to oppose you ; but we have love my country above, all.” 
taken them, hii^J offer them to* \on as a present.” “I never doubted your attachment, to me,” 
In receiving tuc congratulations of the audio- Napoleon replied, “ or to \ our country. It is also 
rities, he said, in the course of the conversation — love of country wliocli brings mo to France. I 
i My court, it is true, was superb. I was an ad- ! learned that our country was unhappy, and I 
vneute for magnificence, but not as regarded my- j come to deliver it from the em : grants and from 
self. A plain soldier's coat w r ns good enough for , the Bourbons. J shall be in Paris, without doubt, 
me. I was fond of magnificence because it gave i by the 20th or linth. Do jim think that the 
encouragement to our manufactures. Without 1 Loyalists will at torn pt to defend themselves ?” 
magnificence there can be no industry. I have “ 1 do not think, sire, that they will,” Ney re- 
nboliriied, at Lyons, all the parchment nobility, plied. 

Nobility^ is n chimera. Men arc too enlightened “ I have received despatches,” continued Napo- 
to believe that some among them are bom noble, leon, “ this morning from Paris. The patriots cx- 
aud others not. The only distinction is that of pcet me with impatience, and arc on the point of 
talents and services rendered to tho state. Our rising. I am afraid of tome quarrel taking place 
laws know of no other.” between them and the Royalists. I would not, 

On the\5th he went thirty miles further, to for the world, that my return should be stained 
Autun, and on the ltith drove < .ixty miles, to by a single drop of blood. Write to your friends, 
Avalon, encountering congratulations and grati- and buy that I shall arrive without tiring a single 
tilde every step of his way. The opposition to musket. Let all unite to prevent the cifuBion of 
him was so exceedingly small that it was nowhere bkioij. Our triumph should he as pure as the; 
visible. On tbe 1 7tli he. continued his journey, cause we advocate.” 

in a simple open barouche, twenty -five miles The Royalists entered into many plots to 
further, to Auxerre. The people were so univer- assassinate the Emperor on the way. The vigi- 
sally enthusiastic in lgs favour, that no precau- lance of Napoleon’s friends, however, protected 
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liim. He soemed himself to havetio thought of 
danger, but plunged, without reserve, into the 
midst of the crowds who continually surrounded 
Mm. In reference to these plots against his life, 
he said to Baron Fleury — % 

‘ I cannot conceive how men, liable to falling 
into my hands, can be incessantly urging my 
assassination, find setting a price «pjn mjahead. 
JIad I been desiit»us ot getting rid of tj|em by 
.v.nilar means, they would long ago have been 
mingled with the dust. Like them, I could have 
found such assassins as Georges, Brrflurt, and ! 
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alighted, and addressed them in a tone of sincere 
and narental affection, whicllwdouhiinl their cu- 
thuwm. Dqjving rapidly through the night, 
he arrived at four o'clock iii the morning at Fon- 
tainebleau. He was cautioned against i xpo-ing 
himself so recklessly, since it* was reported tliur. 
twe^thousand of the King's troops were stationed 
in the forest. He. strangely replied, pointing u ith 
his finger to the heavens, “Our fate is written on 
high !" ' 

He immediately, in silence and thongli#V*j.!*ss, 
wandered through the garden, then enu-lnp. r ' 


Muubreuil. Twenty times, if I Jiad bo wished, I the shudes of night, which lmd bcen^hc *.cciu* of 
pel 'Oils would have brought the Bourbon princes j his almost more than mortal agony in the hours- 
bound hand and Joot, dead or alive ; but I have j of liis desertion and his forced ubdicnthui. He 
uniformly despised they atrocious plots. My j then visited the library, where he had passed 
blood, however, boils when 1 think that they j many hours with Josephine, and had conceived 
have dared to proscribe as outlaws, without a J so main plans for the promotion of the grandeur 
trial, thousands of Frenchme.tt who are marching of France. He then retired to the wune little 
with us. Is this known to the army?” J chamber, in an angle of the castle, which not a 

“ Yes, sire,’* Baron Fleury replied; 11 some v*ur he lore, had witnessed the qjiguLh of hist 
persons have had the imprudence to inform the ' ov r brow, and, casting himself upon n couch, 
soldiers that we were nil proclaimed outlaws, and , ^didjed in a few hours of repose, 
that some of the King’s body guard and other While the Empcjjpr was entering the forest of 
Royalists liavo S“t, out to assassinate you. The Fontainebleau, Louis XVIII., dismayed by the 
troops have, therefore, sworn to give in* quarter.” cuthuMusni with which nil France was gmiting 
“This is bad, very had,’’ exclaimed Napoleon ; I Napoleon, entered his carriage and fled, to seek 
I cannot permit it. It is my ardent wish tlmt i again the aid of those handed despots who, 


not one drop of French blood may be shed, and 
that not a single gun be fired. The soldiers must 
bo restrained.” 

Ho immediately dictated the following de- 
spatch to General Girard, who had command of 
the advance-guard : — 

“I am informed that your troops, heitig made 
acquainted with the decraft of Paris, have re- 
solved, by way of reprisals, to murder all the 
Royalists they meet. You will encounter none 
but Frenchmen. 1 forbid you to fire a single 
muJcrt. Palm your soldier*. Contradict the 
reports by which they are exasperated. Tull 
them that I will not. enter Paris at their head 
if their weapons he stained with French blood.” 

To General Cambronne be wrote: — 

“To you I intrust niv noblest campaign. All 
Frenchmen expect nm with intynitiencc. Y*u 
will everywhere find friends. l.)o not fire a single, 
musket. 1 will not have my crowu 
French one drop of blood.” * 

On the 10 tli lie continued his route towards 
Fontainebleau, which was distant about seventy- 
five miles from Anxerre. &hipoleoi» travelled in 
an open barouche, accompanied only by the car- 
riage of General Drouot, whicli preceded him, and 
that of Baron Fleury, which followed, A few 
Polish lancers galloped by the sides of the car- 
riages. His army followed, several hours' march 
behind. He met, advancing in strong array, the 
dragoous of the King's regiment. ' They had 
abandoned their Bourbon officers, end, mounting 
the tricolourcd cockade and unfurling tbeVi- 
coloured banner, with exultant music aTid shouts 
of “Vive rF’mpcrenr P were hastening to meet 


with bayonets dripping with blood, had placed 
him on his throne. Again he implored tlier 
t'runtfof Europe to send their armies to inun- 
date France with the horrors of fire and tho 
sword. This was congenial work for Russia, 
Prussia, And Austria, tho bandit Powers of 
Europe. They had learned to trample popular 
rights beneath an iron hoof, us they had swept 
the whirlwind of war over Hungary and Po- 
land. But the cheek tingles witl? indignation 
and shame in contemplating constitutional and 
liberty-loving England dragged bj licr aristo- 
cracy into an outrage .so infamous. 

About the middle of the day Napoleon again 
entered his earring^ and hot oirt for Paris. And 
now endued perhaps the most nrorvellous seeno 
of this whole unparalleled enterprise. *At Muhin, 
about half-way between Fontainebleau and Paris, 
the Bourbons had decided tomajee their**last 
attempt to arrest the prngrfflTTSTtliis one un- 
j armed man. The number of National Guards, 
C0& ^ j \ oluuteers, and other troop** asscnibled at this 

j place amounted to nearly one hundred thou-mm. 

1 Tho royal tmnjbwas drawn up in three line.*., the- 
interval and flanks being armed with battei ms, 
while tin* centre, in great, force, blocked up tho 
passage to Paris. . The Duke de Berri lmd com- 
mand of this force. In approaching Mclun from 
Fontainebleau, one em- rgc’i from a forest upon 
the brow of a long declivity, whore thoftpcctator 
has a clear vi*w of tho country before him, 
while those below can easily discern any one 
who appears Spon the eminence. 

Napoleon, entering hi* carriage like a private 
citizen, and with no army to accompany him, 
gepout to meet this formidable array. Profound 


_ silence reigned throughout the Bourbon army, 

their legitimately-elected sovereign. Napoleon i iutorupted only by the music of the martial 
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hands, as they endeavoured, by play ing the airs had. simply Jy the magic powrr or that lore with 
of the ancient monarchy, to rouse enthusiasm, which France cherished his memory, driven the 
At length, abont noon, a light trampling of Bourbon usurpers from the throne. Was there 
horses was heard, and a single open carriage, ever such an invasion, such a conquest as this 
followed by a few horsemen, emerged from the before? Will there ever be agniit? A more 
trees, and rapidly descended the hill. Soon the emptfatic vote in favour of a sovereign could l>y 
aoldiers discerned the siflali cocked hat and grey no possibility be given. A more legitimate title 
surtout of their beloved Emperor. A sirnul- to thfl throne* than this unanimous voice of a 
t ineous sound passed over the m ; gl»ty host, like natiousno monarch ever enjo/ed. And yet the 
t he sig hing of the wind; then all again was Allies immediately poured an army of a million 
bf&MWCss silence. The carriage rapidly ap- of foreigners into France, to drive from the throne 
preached. Napoleon was now seen standing in this sovereign enshrined in a nation's love, and 
the carr)a<£, uncovered, with his arms extended to force again the detested Bourbons upon anen- 
a* if to embrace his children. The pent-up Hood slaved people. And in the perpetration of this 
of love and enthusiasm immediately burst all high- handed deed of infamy, they had the unpar- 
hounds. Shouts of “Vive l’Empereur !” re- donable effrontery to awert that they were con- 
founded, like peals of thunder, from rank to tending for the liberties of tlie people agair.st the 
rank. At that moment the Emperor’s Guard tyranny of a usurper. There was a dggree of 
appeared upon the brow of the hill. They ignobleness in tlfis dishonourable assumption 
waved their eagles, and the band struck up the which no language can condemn in sufficiently 
Imperial March. indignant terms. They, however, accomplished 

All discipline was now at an end. The soldiers their purpose, mid there are thousands of voices 
broke their ranks, arid rushed tumultuously tfl- who still echo their infamoys cry, that Napoleon 
wards their Emperor. Nape 'eon eagerly leaped I was a “usurper. 1 * 

from his carriage, and received them to his arms. This triumphal jonmey of Napoleon from 
The soldiers embraced as brothers, in the ni'd«t - Cannes to Paris exhibits by far the most re* 
of univcrs>ri shouts and tears. The Bourbon markable instance the world has ever witnessed 
officers, in dismay, with a few hundred cavaliers of the power exercised over human hearts by 
of the King's household, put spurs to their horses one mighty mind. Napoleon wn 3 armed witii 
and fled. The Emperor now continued his pro- the panoply of popular righ»s. lie had returned * 
gress towards Paris, accompanied by a 'host of to France to break down the reconst i acted for* 
soldiers and citizens which could not he n umbered, tresses of despotism, and to rescue the people 
Pressing rapidly on, in advance of the hands from their oppressors. The heart of France heat 
who followed him. about nine o'clock in the even- sympathetically with his own. In view of such 
ing he entered Paris. A few cavaliers surrounded achievements, almost too marvellous for the 
his carriage, bearing torches. The streets were dreams of fancy, we can hardly wonder that 
thronged with excited multitudes, greeting him Lamartine should say that, ns a man, “Napo- 
with acclamations. Pressing the bridge of Pun- Icon was the greatest of the creations of God.’* 
<wrde, and dashing at full gallop along the quay The Emperor, notwithstanding the Bourbons 
of the Tuileoes, he entered the court-yard of the had set a price upon his head, issued speral 
palace by the arched gallery of the Louvre, orders that they should not be molested ; that 
Here he found himself surrounded by a vast con- they should be permitted to retire without injury 
course of devqfed’ friends, almost frantic with joy. °r insult. He could with perfect case have taken 
“The moment that the carriage stopped.” says them prisoners, and then, in possession of their 
Alison, was seized bv those next the door, borne persons, he could *diave compelled the Allies to 

H_lo[t in their arms, amid deafening cheers, through reasonable terms. But his extrnordinarymag- 
n dense and A^yiiajit crowd of epaulettes, hurried nplmity prohibited him from pursuing such a 
literally above the heads of the throng up the course. Louis XVIII., accompanied by a func- 
great staircase into the saloon of reception, where real procession of carriages, containing members 
h splendid array of the ladies of the imperial of his family, bis ministers, and the returned 
<*ourt, adorned with a profusion of violet bouquets emigrants, trembling and in dismay, retired to 
half concealed in the richest iai^s, received him Lille, on the northern frontier of France. The 
with transports, and imprinted fervent kisses on inhabitants of the departments through which 
liis cheeks, his hands, and even his dresS. Never he passed gazed silently and compassionately 
was such a scene witnessed in history." upon the infirm qld man, and uttered no word of 

Thus had Napoleon marched, in twenty days, reproach. But as soon as the cortege had passed, 
seven hundred miles through the heart of France, the tricoloured banner was run up on steeple 
and had 4 again entered in triumph the imperial and turret, and the air resounded with shouts of 
apartments of the Tuileries. Eourviless enthu- 44 Vive I'Kmperenr!" There were powerful divi- 
fliasm, from citizens and soldiers^ in cities and sions of the army distributed through the for- 
villages, had greeted him during every step of the tresses of the north *, but the moment they heard 
way. He had found rib occasion to fire a single 6f the landing of Napoleon, they mounted the 
musket or to draw a sword. Alone and unarmed, tricoloured cockade, and impatiently -demanded 
ha had invaded a kingdom of* thirty*millions of to be led*to his succour, 
inhabitants. A hloodless conqueror, he hod van- The Bourbons were well adware that they bad 
Quished all the armies sent to oppose him, and nothing to hope from the masses of the -people* 

i i 
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Their only strength lay in the care led nobility 
an£ in the bayonets of their soldiers. For a 
year they had been attempting, by disbanding 
old troops and organizing new battalions, and 
by placiug hi command their picked frieftds, to 
constitute a band which would be pledged for 
their support. But love for Napoleon was a 
principle too strongly implanted ife t|e hearts of 
all the common pfople of France to be m any 
way-effaced. Notwithstanding the prayers and 
the tears of the Bourbon officers, the soldiers 
unhesitatingly, tumultuously, cnthuriasticully 
turned to the undisputed monasch of popular 
suffrage. The King sought un asylum in the 
Netherlands. The government of Holland coldly 
assigned him a retreat §.t Ghent, a silent and 
deserted town of aristocratic memories and of 
decayed grandeur. 

The Duchess of Angoultme, the unfortunate 
daughter of Maria Antoinette, was at Bordeaux. 
Her long imprisonment in the Temple, arid her 
dreadful sufferings, had moved the sympathies of 


banner was run up upon battlement, spire, and 
turret, and shouts of “Vivef 1 Emp-reur !** re- 
sounded through the emancipated streets. When 
Napoleon heard of the heroic conduct of this 
priucess, whose whole life, from the cradle to 
the grave, was an unceasing coutlict with mis- 
fortiyie and woe, he exfiaimea, “ She U the vufj 
mar* of her race.” , , 

Her husband, the Duke d’Angoulnne, son of 
Charles X., on the 10th of March had left Bor- 
deaux with thirteen thousand troops, hgptftfjW* 
reconquer Lyous and Grenoble. But the people 
rung the tocsin, and rallied ds volunteers from 
hill and valley, from peasant's hut and work- 
man's shop. .The soldiers under the duke went 
over to their brethren, shouting <l Vive 1‘Empo 
reur P The Duke d'Angoulcme was taken 
captive. 

The Bourbons, on the fith of March, hail 
published an ordinance, which was roiteratwl 
by the Congress of the Allies |t Vienna, on 
the 13cb, declaring Napoleon ana his friends 


every generous heart f She was in a city of one ! outlaws, whom any one might shoot. Nnpo- 
hundred thousand innabitants, and surrounded ! loon, declining to dighonour himself by engaging 
by an army of ten thousand men. Hearing of! in this infamous war of assassination, wrote the 
the landing of Napoleon, she immediately ordered ' following letter to General Grouchy, who 4ield 


the officers to lead the army to crush the auda- 
cious adventurer. They returned to her with the 
announcement that the soldieis declured that 
they would not mareli against the Emperor. 
With the* heroism of her grandmother, Maria 


the duke a prisoner i — 


The ordinance of the King, of the* fftli of 
March, and the convention signed at Vienna, 
would y arrant mo to trout the Duke d’Angou- 

Theresa, .h. descended to the barracks, fonned 

the soldiers in a hollow square around her, and, *%* ~ W* 

wut ' to ”" der th " “>e e metnbers of the Bottrb^n tally 
of the sold er, w. re moved. I bey wi*e nmte . , from France, my «rM. is 

w,th respect and I contpa-sm,. fbev would no h « , D ' ke P d . A ll , me be emdtu ted 
insult a noble and an unfortunate woman. But " 

they loved the independence of France, and the 
right of choosing their own monarch, and of 


adopting their own national policy. Silence 
was their only response to the affecting appeal. 
She then endeavoured to raise some volunteers. 

4i Those of you,” said she, “ who are willing to 
be faithful to your honour and your King, come 
out from your ranks and say 
Not a man moved. A few officers, however, 
raised their swords, as if offering them in her de- 
fence. The duchess counted them, and safd, 
sadly and in despair, “ You are very few.” She 
then exclaimed indignantly — • 

“ O God I after twenty years of calamity, how 
hard it is to be again expatriated 1 I have never 
ceased to offer up prayers for the welfare of my 
country, for I am a Frenchwoman. But ye 


.1 i uiut me v ime u AngOU 

' Cette, where he shall be embarked, and t hut 
you watch over his safety, and protect him from 
ill-treatment. You will only be careful to keep 
the funds which have been taken frqjn the public 
treasury, and to demand of the Duke d'Angmi- 
Kmc his promise tyestore thejerown diamonds,, 
which are the property of the natjgn.” 


Queen llortense and her two children, one ot 
them the present Emperor of the French, were 
at tbo TuilerieB to welcome Napo leon. Hortense 
and her noble brother, Eug6IHS“tFere cherished: 
with tender affection* by tboir illustrious father. ■ 
Napoleon devoted a- few moments to the full flow 
of joy and affection. He then, with his ac- 
customed energy — an energy which ever amazed 
those around him— de voted the rest of the night 
to expediting orders, re-arranging the govern- 


sre no longer Frenchmen. Go : retire from my ! ment, and composing his cabinet. 

*» * i 11 tin 


right.' 

One single voice replied, u We answer nothing. 
We know how to respect misfortune/' 

The duchess immediately gave orders for her 
’l by the roll of drams, 


Accompanied 
fro 1 


departure. w y 

she repassed the frowning batteries of the fort, 
nnd, with a heart torn by the keenest emotion* 
embarked on board an English sloop of warTaad 
was conveyed to London. From thendb she was 
sent in another ship to join her friends at Ghent. 
Immediately upon her departure the tricoloured J 


“ When engaged in mental occupation," save 
Caulainconrt, “ he neither felt fatigue nor the 
want of sleep. He used to say that tfmnty-two 
hours out of twity-four ought to be usefully 
employed.’ 9 

At nine o’clock the next morning, the garden 
of the court- yard, the staircases, and the saloon* 
were thronged by multitude* in the delirium of 
excisemen# and *joy. The Emperor was fre- 
quently called for, and occasionally made bis 
appearance at the window, when he was re- 
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ceived with frantic acclamations and clapping of 
hands. The grentdiers of Elba, who in twenty 
days had marched seven, hundred miles, arrived 
during the night, and bivouacked in the court 
of the Tuileries, where but a few months before 
hostile battalions* had shouted their insulting 
triumphs, and had enciftled with their bayonets 
the usurping Bourbons. Every moment regi- 
ments from a distance were marching into Paris 
with unfurled banners and exultant music, till 
neighbourhood of the palace was 
•covered vrith troops. As these devoted hands 
successively arrived, they were received by citi- 
zens and soldiers with shouts of welcome, which 
reverberated long and loud through the streets 
of the metropolis. 

At twelve o’clock, the Emperor, attended by 
an immense retinue of staff- officers, descended 
the great stairs of the Tuileries to review the 
troops. As he rode along the lines, a burst of 
enthusiasm greeted him which it is impossible 
to describe. II o answered with smiles, with an 
affectionate nod of the head, and occasionally 
with those ready words eve*- at his command, 
and which never fulled to aronsu the enthusiasm 
of tliosc to whom they wore addressed. 

The Old Guard of Napoleon, now bivouacking 
ij the metropolis, occasionally threw out bitter 
taunts against the National Guard of Paris for 
snrrendoring so promptly to the Allies. Napo- 
leon enjoined upon his grenadiers to keep^ silence 
upon tii nt point. To obliterate all traces of un-, 
kindness, and to cement tKeir friendship, lie re- 
quested the Imperial Guard to invite the national 
troops to a dinner. This festive occasion as- 
sembled fifteen thousand soldiers in the Champ 
■do Mars. At the close of the joyous repast, the 
whole multitude of Boldicrs, accompanied by a 
vast concourse of the citizens of Paris, proceeded 
to the Tuileries, bearing the bust of Napoleon, 
«crowncd with laurel. After saluting the Em- 
peror with reiterated acclamations, they repaired 
to the Place YeiMome, inteifting to replace the 
statue upon tnat proud monument from which 
the Allies'had torn it down. Nnpoleou inter- 
rupted tho work, saying nobly— 

“ It is polLat |bo close of a banquet that my 
imago is again foasoend t}}o column ; that is a 
question for the nation to decide/' 

The nation has decided the question. The 
statue of the Emperor, &t the bidding of united 
France, again crowns that mnjesrtc shaft. Every 
evening, martial bands, at the foot of the monu- 
ment, m those strains which were w8nf to thrill 
the soul of Napoleon, salute he imago of the 
most beloved monarch earth has ever known. 
And now, after the lapse of forty years, upon 
his birtftday, loving hearts still encircle his 
statue with their annual tribute of, garlands of 
flowers, # 

There are, however, some who can speak con- 
temptuously of Napoleon Bonaparte. They are 
to be pitied rather than blamed. Some persons 
cannot discern difference of oolburs ; ethers can- 
not perceive discord or harmony ; and there are 
those who are incapable of appreciating grandeur 


of character . $ They are not to be judged harshly. 
It is their pitfortune. 

It will be remembered that Murat, in order to 
save his crown, had joined the Allies and turned 
his arms against Napoleon. He lifcd not sup- 
posed it possible that the Allies, whom Napoleon 
had so often treated magnanimously in the hour 
of victory, fvofild proceed to such iengths as to 
deposer: the Emperor. The impulsive King of 
Naples found his alliance with the feudal despots 
utterly uncongenial. His energies were para- 
lysed os ne drew his sword against his old com- 
panions in arms. As blow after blow, from the 
multitudinous and unrelenting enemy, fell upon 
the doomed Emperor, remors/v began to agitate 
the bosom of Murat. c When Napoleon was 
struggling, in tho terrifio campaign of Paris, 
against a million of invaders, the King of Naples 
was hesitating between his apparent interest and 
a desire to return to heroic duty. On the even- 
ing of the 13th of April, two days after Napo- 
leon's abdication at Fontainebleau, Murat was 
walking thoughtfully and. -sadly in the garden 
of his country seat. JIo was freely unbosoming 
his perplexities and his anguish to General 
Colctta. A courier arrived and placed a note in 
his hands, llo read it in silence, turned pale, 
and seemed struck as by a thunderbolt. Then, 
pacing rapidly backward and forward for a mo- 
ment, he again stopped, gazed intensely upon 
the ground, turned, and seemed utterly bewil- 
dered. General Coletta and several officers of 
his suite, astonished at the strange appearance 
of the King, gathered around him. With an 
expression of indescribable wildness and anguish, 
lie fixed his eyes upon them, and said — 

“ Gentlemen , l'aris has capitulated. The Em- 
peror is dethroned and a captive.” 

The fearless warrior could say no more. Bury- 
ing his face in his hands, he burst into a flood of 
tears. All the memory of the past came rushing 
upon him, and he sobbed like a child. IIU 
irrepressible emotion overcame the whole group, 
and eveiy eye was dimmed. 

Tho Allies, with characteristic perfidy, de- 
frauded poor Murat of the wages of his trea- 
chery. The Bourbons of France immediately 
determined, at every sacrifice, in order to 
strengthen the principle of legitimacy, to de- 
throne Murat, wnd to effect the restoration of 
tho Bourbons of Naples. The Allies never al- 
lowed any treaties which they had signed with 
the popular party to stand in the way of their 
enterprises. ‘'Upon tke pretext that Murat had 
joined them merely to subserve his own interests, 
and that he had rendered them bat little as- 
sistance, England, France, and Austria, at the 
Congress of, Vienna, entered into a secret con- 
vention for his expulsion from Naples, and for 
the restoration of the imbecile Ferdinand and his 
infamous Queen. Thus they refused to pay 
flie»r dupe even his poor thirty pieces of silver. 

Murat, trembling in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching storm, was, on the evening of the 4th 
of March, surrounded by his generals and friends 
in the Queen's drawing-room, when a messenger 
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brought him the intelligence of the Emperor's 
landing at Cannes, and of his march upon Paris. 
The countenance of the King became radiant 
with joy. New hope dawned upon him. 9 With 
characteristic imprudence, he resolved Imme- 
diately, without any advices from the Emperor, 
to make an attack upon the Allies^ Heehoped 
that the promptness of his zeal would Ip some 
atonement for past defection. Deaf to all re- 
monstrances, and as impetuous as when making 
a cavalry charge, he said to his ministers — 

“ Italy waits only for a signal* and a man. I 
have eighty thousand soldiers inured to war, and 
a powerful provincial militia. All the countries 
washed by the Po mvifca liberator. The gene- 
rals of the old army or Eugene at Milan, and 
those of Piedmont, write me word that they are 
ready £b revolt, # and, beneath the trieoloured 
banner, to form the league of Italian indepen- 
dence. The Congress lit Vienna has dissatisfied 
all people, on both sides the Apennines: Genoa 
is indignant. Venicp is humbled. Piedmont, 
thrown back into the slavery of tlic priests and 
nobles, struggles beneath the double yoke im- 
posed upon it. The Milanese murmur deep and 
loud at their subjection to the old slavery of 
Austria and Uotne. Its provinces arc falling 
aguiu under that sacerdotal tyranny which be- 
sots while it enchains a people who Lad been for 
a momenWfrce." 

I 11 vain it was represented to him that he 
could make no effectual headway against the 
million of soldiers whom the Allios had under 
arms. Had ho waited until the proper moment, 
he might, aided by the judicious counsel and 
co-operation of the Emperor, have accomplished 
great results. But, with characteristic during, 
tie made a premature and a headlong charge, and 
was overwhelmed with numbers. Ilia army was 
cut to pieces. Murat, in his despair, sought 
death in the midst of the bullets, but could not 
find it. “Death," he exclaimed indignantly, 
“ will not touch me." He returned, a fugitive, 
to his palace, threw his arms lyound the neck of 
his wife, and, yielding himself to uncontrollable 
•emotion, exclaimed — 

41 All is lost, Caroline !" # 

44 No," replied the Queen, in the lofty spirit of 
her imperial brother, “ all is not lost. We still 
preserve our honour, and constancy remains to 
ut in adversity." 

As Napoleon, in the greatest triumph, was 
entering Paris, Murat, in, disguise and in t 
fisherman's boat, was escaping from Naples. Ho 
reached France. The speedy (feerthrow of No* 
poleon left him a fugitive, pursued by all the 
vigilance of despotism. After wandering about 
for many weeks in disguise, estdurUJg ever y pri- 
vation and peril, he, whiles Napoleon was being 
conveyed a captive to St. Helena, made a despe- 
rate endeavour, characteristically; bold and imne 
dicioos, to regain his throne. He wss anweA 
summarily tried by a court-martial, tfhiew 
damned to immediate death. With b ot h p M nm 
he listened to the sentence and then sat down 
and wrote the following letter to his wife 


“ My dear Caroline,— My llsthour has sounded. 
In tffew moments I shall have ceased to live, and 
yon will no longer have a husband* Do not 
forget me. My life has been stained by no in- 
justice. Farewell, my Aohill%l farewell, my Le- 
titi% I farewell, my Lucfen ! farewell, my Louisa ! 
Show yourselves to tho world worthy of mo. I 
leave you without kingdom or fortune, in the 
midst of enemies. Be united. Prove youraelvos * 
superior to misfortune. Remember whmfbu Are, 
and what you have been, and God witless you. 
Do not reproach my memory. Behfw that my 
greatest suffering, in my last moments, is dying 
far from my children. Receive your father's 
blessing. Receive my embraces and my tears. 
Preserve always in your memory the recollection 
of your unhappy father. 

41 Joachim. 

“ Pizzo, 1 3th October, 1815.° 

In this dread hour, when Murift was about to 
enter the world of spirits, ho felt, as ovory soul 
ifct bestial must feel, the need of religious sup- 
port. All pride of Stoicism, and all the glory of 
past achievements, dwindled into nothingness as 
the tribunal of fiunl judgment and the retributions 
of eternity opened before him. lie called for a 
clergyman, received the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, and wrote, with his own hand, “I declare 
that 1 (jio a true Christian.’ 1 

With a firm step he then walked to tho place 
•of execution. A company of soldiers was drawn 
up in two lines before him, with loaded muskets. 
Ho refused to have his eyes bandaged. For a 
moment he serenely, and with a smile, contem- 
plated the instruments of execution; then pressing 
to his lips a picture of his wife and children, which 
he always wore in his bosom, he said to tho 
soldiers, “ Savo my face. Aim at my heart." A 
volley of musketry answered his •words, and, 
pierced by bullets, Joachim Marat fell dead, lie 
was in the forty -nj^h year of bis age. 

Murat, notwithstanding his impetuous bravery, 
had much sensibility and gentleness ofdieart. lie 
made the extraordinary declaration to Count 
Marbourg, bis friend and very able minister — 

41 My sweetest consol atiOH^Whlgh’ I look back 
On my career as a solJier, a general, and a king, 
is, that 1 never saw a man fall dead by my hand. 
It is not, of course, impossible that, in so many 
charges, when J dashed my home forward at tin 
head of the sqb&drons, some pistol-shots fired at 
random may have wounded or killed an enemy ; 
but I have known jnothing of the matter. If a 
man fell dead before me, and by my hand, his 
Image would be always present to my view, and 
would pursue me to the tomb." • 

The name of Murat will never die. Hfs faults 
Were many, and yet there was much in his cha- 
riiter to win affection* With but oiridlnanr Intel- 
defetual capacities, tender affections, and theutmost 
tagiitnosity of spirit, and exposed to every temp- 
tation: which could crowd upon a mortal soul, it is 
dot 'strange, that his career should have been 
■ulfiedi Much that passes for virtue Is hot the 
absence of temptation. God atontjcan adjust the 
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measurement of hfman guilt. At hia tribunal 
all these warriors who deluged Europe in blood 
have appeared. From his lips they have received 
that righteous judgment from which there can be 
no appeal. 


CHAPTER EX VI. 

UNRELENTING HOSTILITY OF THE ALLIES. 

The cabinet of Louis - Onranixutlnn of the pox-minfiont 
— Bunjumin Coustuni -Adilrejw of the Council of 
State— The rcIiooI ut Eeoui»ii~ Qimrr t el Among tin* 
Allies— Tticir coiisternutmii — Tull.yrund — Eloquent 
speech of Talle\run<l— Derinion of the Allies--- In- 
famous ou ldwry of the Emperor— Duplicity of Wel- 
lington and Castleroaah— Opposition In the British 
House of Commons— .sympathy of (he British people 
mitfi Napoleon— Napoleon's letter to the Allied ik>vt>- 
retgnB— His appeal to Europe. 

The soldiers of the Duke of Berri, having 
trampled beneath their feet the flag of the Boutj- 
bons, and elevated with exultant shouts the engles 
of the Empire, marched into Paris, and, wi*h 
irrepressible enthusiasm, demanded to te i 
their Emperor. Napoleon mounted his horse 
and rode along the lines, while resounding accla- 
mations burst from the enthusiastic bfa.it.dic 
and squadrons before him. He giithered the 
soldiers around him, waved his hand for. silence, 
and thus addressed them : — 

“ Soldiers ! I came into Franco with six hun- 
dred men, because I relied on the love of the 
people, and on the memory of the old soldiers. I 
have not been deceived in my expectations. 
Soldiers! 1 thank you. The glory of wliut wo 
have done if due to the people and to you. My 
glory is limited to having known and appreciated 
your affecting. 

41 The throne of the Bourbons was illegitimate, 
because it had been proscribed by the will of the 
nation, exprefged in all omnoutional assemblies, 
and because it promoted the interests of but a 
small number of arrogant men, whose preton&ions 
were opposed to our rights. 

Sold iersi^-X h e im perial throne alone can 
guarantee the rights of people. We are 
about to march to drive from our territory those 
princes who are the auxiliaries of foreigners. 
The nation will second us with its wishes, and 
follow our impulse. The Freimh people and I 
rely upon you. We do not wish to meddle with 
the affairs of foreign countries; edt woe to 
those who would meddle with*ours.” 

In the midst of peals of applause, resounding 
through’.the most distant streets of Paris, Na- 
poleon reascended the stairs £f the Tuileries, 
and entered his former cabinet Lftuis Stanislas 
Xavier bad left in such haste, theft many memo- 
rials of his presence, remained behind. The 
luxurious easy chair, to which his enormous 
obesity and his many infirmities confined him, 
was in the corner. A portfolio, forgotten upon 
the table, contained the private and confidential 
papers of tfcb King. They were safe in the 


keeping of Napoleon; his pride of character, 
and delicate sense of honour, would not allow 
him to pry into these disclo>tfrcs of the private 
life of (his enemies. He ordered them all to be 
sealed, and to be sent by a despatch to their 
owner. Some officious person, thinking to gra- 
tify t<he Emperor, had placed upon the table 
sundry curvatures, holding up the Bourbons to 
derision. The Emperor indignantly ordered 
them to be removed. He had too much ma- 
jesty of *wl to indulge in triumph so ignoble- 
Crucifixes, images, and beads, indices of the de- 
votion or the superstition of Louis, were strewed 
about the r6om. “ Take them away,’’ said the 
Emperor, mildly. ‘‘The cabinet of a French 
monarch should not resemble the cell of a monk.” 

He ordered the map of France to be spread 
upon the table. A 8 he contemplated ta dimi- 
nished borders, he exclaimed with .Sidneys, 
“ Poor France !” Ihen turning to Cuuloincourt, 
he said — I have proclaimed p< ace throughout 
my march. As far os depends on me, my pro^ 
niise shall he fulfilled. Ciftumstances are impe- 
rative. I will recognise the tre» f y of Pari-. I 
can now accept what I could not accept ut Clui- 
tillon without tarnishing my glory, t rance was 
obliged to make sacrifice*. The uct is done, 
lut it did not become roe to *trio France to 
preserve the crown. I take the "»irs f the 
country as I find them. I with ihc continuation 
of pence. It is the sound policy of tho . owers 
not to rekindle the torch of war. I haw written 
to the Empress. She will prevail upon her 
father tp permit her to rejoin me." 

Napoleon earnestly desired peace. lie 
thought it possible, ‘though not at ull probable, 
that i he Abies might now consent to the inde- 
pendence of France. It consequently became 
fatully necessary for him to make no preparation 
for war. The Allies had still enormous armies 
in the field, ready at any moment, in locust 
legions, to pour into France. Tho armies of 
France were disbanded, and there were no mili- 
tary supplies. Any movement of Napoleon to- 
wards reorganizing his forces would have been 
seized hold of by the Allies, and proclaimed to 
the world as a new proof of the “ insatiable am- 
bition and bloodthirsty appetite" of the Em- 
peror. Consequently the Emperor was com- 
pelled, in the protection of his own reputation, in 
which alone his strength consisted, to await tho 
result of his proposals for peace, without making 
any preparation for war. This was a fatality 
from which there was no escape. Under embar- 
rassments so dreadful, Napoleon was doomed to 
abide the decision of the Allies. 

With incredible rapidity the new government 
was organized. It met the wishes of the nation. 
The councillors of state were all men of marked 
ability, of extended reputation, of special ad- 
ministrative skill, and of well-known devotion to 
the popular cause. The councillors drew up an 
address *o the Emperor, which was intended for 
the nation. “Sire I” said they, “the Emperor, 
in rbascending the throne, to which he had been 
raised by the people, 1 re-establishes thereby the 
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people in their most sacred rights. * He retoms 
to” reign by the only- principle of legitimacy 
which France has rtsegaised and consecrated for 
twenty-five veers past" t 

** Princes, Napoleon replied, “ are butth&firit 
citizens of the state. Their anthority is more or 
less extended, according to the i^tenesta of the 
nation they govern. Sovereignty itself is here - 
t ditary only because the interest of nations re- 
quire it. Beyond this principle I know of no 
legitimacy." # 1 

Benjamin Constant was one of ^ the most dis- 
tinguished of the sons of France! As a writer 
and an orator, he stood at the head , of the re- 
publican party. When Napoleon, in accordance 
with the wishes of the xuftion, assumed that dic- 
tatorial power, without which France could by 
no possibility have sustained Jber independence 
against the combined despots of Europe, Ben- 
jamin Constant resolutely turned against the 
ivupcror. But experience had now enlightened 
(.'in. lie had seen despotism triumphant, the 
Bourhor forced upon France by foreigners, and 
again driven from the kingdom by an indignant 
people. > hastened now to give in his adlie- 

i«.T 1 be iperor. Napoleon received him as 

"h'j 'iad b n an old frie«3. Frankly and truly 
r.TijioIc* n ’ vh red that devotion to the popular 
caus« haa rendered it essential fov him to assume 
tlictatjri. ' upwe* It was a demonstrable fact. 

“The nation,” said he, ' threw itself at my 
feet when I assumed the government. You 
ought to recollect ii — you who attempted an 
opposition. Whero was your supportg-your 
strength ? Nowhere. I assumed less authority 
than I was invited to take. The people, on my 
return from Elba, crowding on my footsteps, 
hurrying from the summits of the mountains, 
called upon me, sought me, saluted me. From 
Cannes to Paris I have not conquered, I have, 
administered the government. I am not, as it is 
aaid, the Emperor of the soldiers only ; I am 
the Emperor of tne peasants, of the plebeians 
of France. There is sympathy between us. It 
is not so with the privileged classes. The no- 
bility have served me. * They rushed in crowds 
into my ante-chambers. There is not a port 
they have not aocepted, asked for, solicited. I 
have had the Montmorencies, the Noailles, the 
Rohans, the Beauveans, the Montemartes ; bnt 
there has never been any sympathy. The horse 
curveted— he was well trained ; but I felt him 
quiver. The popular fibre responds to my own. 
I am sprung from the ranks If the people. My 
voice acts upon them. Thereis the same nature 
between us. They look upon me as their sup- 
port, as their saviour against the nobles. I htive 
onlv to make a sign, or simply to avert my *£**, 
and the nobles would be massacmd in all the 
provinces. But I do not wish to be the king of 
the mob. Public discussions, free elections, to* 
sponsible ministers, the liberty of the. press, *1 
wish for all that— the liberty of the press above 
alL It is absurd to stifle it. I am the man of 
the people. I have never wished to deprive 
them of liberty im my own pleasure. I have 


now but one missjon — to rair^ France up again, 
and tq give it the most suitable form of govern* 
ment. I wish (Sr peace. But I shall not obtain 
it but by dint of victories. 1 foresee a difficult 
struggle— a long war. To maintain it, the nation 
must^support tne." •• # • 

The Emperor's first administrative act was 
characteristic of his whole career. He convened 
the electoral colleges in each department, that 
his resumption of power might be snbn^Sed tg 
the suffrages of the whole people. He Jwsisted 
in this, notwithstanding the Council State 
had issued the following decree, whose state- 
ments no one would venture to deny 

" March 25, 1815. The Council of State, in 
resuming its functions, feels bound to make 
known the principles which form the rule of its 
opinions and its conduct 

" The sovereignty resides in the people. They 
are tho only source of legitimate* power. In 
1 789, tho nation reconquered its rights, which 
hiffi for a long time been usurped and disregarded. 
The National Assembly abolished the feudal 
monarchy, and established a constitutional mo- 
narchy and representative government. The re- 
sistance of the Bourbons to the wishes of the 
French people terminated in their downfall and 
thr' banishment from the French territory. 
Tho peqple twico sanctioned by their votes the 
new fonn of government established by theii 
representatives. • 

“1. In tbe year 1799, Bonaparte, already 
crowned by victory, was raised to the govern- 
ment by national assent. A constitution created 
the Consular Magistracy. 

" 1 1 v 1 

w An admirable article upon Napoleon, In tho Ency- 
clopcetiia Americana, contains the following Judicious 
remarks, which will commend themselves to every Im- 
partial inlnd 

“ The opinions now entertained respecting him may 
be classed, we think, un^fcr the followluc heads. I. That 
he was a usurper. This charge is pqrterrcd by two 
very different parties : l. By the adherents of legiti- 
macy, who think Ills noblest course would hive been to 
play the part of General Monk. Wc need not discuss 
this point in Amenta, and in tbo year 1438. 2. The 
charge of usurpation Is also ma fojtffcr.v - Republicans. 
We have already ohsenriuji that, up to the time when 
Napoleon took the reins of government, no Republic con 
be said to have existed In France. Wc need, then, only 
ask whether the tendency of Franco was towards a Re- 
public, and whether Napoleon might to have lent hie 
power to establish M, provided ho could have seen the 
possibility of its permanence. The forms of govern, 
ment, important os they are, are but secondary, com- 
pared to the primary elements of national character 
and political condition, and are always dependent on 
the latter. The preservation. of the new politJoo-social 
relations was also to be attended to. If a Republic woe 
incompatible with Justice, safety of person and nroperty, 
internal peace, or national independence, thw former 
ought to have jive® way to the latter. We believe 
that there ore fcJW persons of Judgment who, at present, 
maintain that at *at period a Republic would have com- 
ported with the internal end external relations of 
‘France. Firmly attached as We are to republican In. 
srftutions, we yet must admit thar, os then must he. * 
difference In ihc hatgutlons of men, according to J the 
materials which they possess for their construct so 
governments must differ with the character end condi- 
tion of the governed.'* How many there are who are 
, blind to the* ebvious tnttfcal 
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“ 2. A decree pf the Settle, on the 2nd of poaranoe eVen of usurpation, that he indited 
August, 1802, appointed N&ppjeon Bonaparte j that the Question of his re-election should he 
Consul for life. * ' submitted to the suffrages of the people* There 

“3. A decree of the Senate, on the 18th of, were* now four parties in Francj— the Boor* 
March, 1804, conferred upon Napoleon the im- bouists, the Orleanists, the Republicans, and the 
penal dignity, and zaade it hereditary ip his friends of the Emperor. # The votes were taken. 


family. 


and f Napoiecyr was again chosen to the chief 


41 These throe solemn acts wore submitted to I magistracy of France by a mryority of more 
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than a million of votes over all the other parties. 
And still the Allies called this a uturpaiioru 
The saloons of the Tnileries were constantly 
thronged. Napoleon received all kindly. Mem- 
bers of that Senate which had pronounced Na- 
poleon's forfeiture of the throne, called, trem- 
blingly, with their congratulations. The Em- 
peror received them vtoth courtesy, and gave no 
indication of the slightest resentment. “ 1 leave 
that act," said h$, “ for history to relate. For 
my part, I forget all past occurrences.” 

Tiie Emperor embraced an early opportunity 
of visiting the institution he had established at 
Ecouon for the orphan daughters of the members 
of the Legion of Ilonoui. These young girls, 
who had been provided for by the affectionate 
cation of the Emperor Napoleon was merely the 1 liberality of Napoleon, gathered around their 
consequence of the uufoitunnte situation to 1 benefactor with inexpressible enthusiasm. They 
which France and the Emperor wore reduced by threw themselves at his feet, and with tears em- 
the events of the war, by treason, and by the i braced his knees. He took np a spoon to taste 
occupation of the capital. The abdication had their food. The spoon immediately became, 
for its object only the prevention of eivil war | sacred in their eyes. When be left, # they had it 
and the effusion of blood. This act, which was I out in pieces and moulded into little amulets, 
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the approval of the nation. It sanctioned them 
>y ngsrly four millions of votes. Tlius had the 
Bourbtyi, during twenty-two years, ceased to 
reign in\F ranee. They wore forgotten by their 
contemporaries. Strangers to our laws, to our 
institutions, to our manners, to our glory, the 
present generation knew them not' but by the re- 
membrance of the foreign wars which they had 
excited against the country, and the intestine 
divisions which they had stirred up. The 
foreigners set up n pretended provisional govern- 
ment. They assembled a minority of the 
senators, and compelled them, in opposition to 
their trust and their wish, to set aside the exist- 
ing constitutions, to subvert the imperial throne, 
and to recall the Bourbon family. The ubdi- 


not confirmed by the wit! of the people, couRl 
not destroy the solemn contract which had been 
formed between the nation and tho Emperor. 
And oven if Napoleon might personally abdicate 
the crown, he could not sacrifice the rights of 
his son, appointed to reign after him. 

“ Louis Stanislas Xavier arrived in France. 
He took possession of the throne The people, 
overawed r by the presence of foreigners, could 
not, freely and validly, declare the national wish. 
Under the protection of tWwdlied army, having 
thanked a foreign prince for having enabled 
him to ascend tho throne, Louis Stanislas Xavier 
doted the first act of liis authority in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, thereby declaring that 
the measurealftfidi had jmanated from the will 
of the people were meiely the offspring of a long 
rebellion. All these acts are therefore illegal ; 
done in the presence of hostile armies, and under 
foreign control, they are xnapely the work of 
violenoe. They are essentially null, and are 
outrages on the honour, the liberty, and the 
rights of the people. , 

“In reascending the throne to which the 
people had raised him, the Emperor therefore 
valy reestablished the most sacred rights of the 
nation. He returned to reigoeby (he only prin- 
ciple of legitimacy which France^had recognised 
and sanctioned during the past^ twenty-five 
years, and to which ati the authorities had bound 
tliemselves by oaths, from which the Will of the 
people conld alone release them." c 

Notwithstanding these decisive decrees* the 
Emperor was so scrupulous respecting any ap- 


which they wore in their bosoms. Nearly all 
the pupils wore upon their fingers rings of 
braidejl hair. One of the young ladios ventured 
to slip a ring upon Napoleon’** finger. Encou- 
raged by the smile of tho Emperor, the rest, 
rushing upon him, seized his hands, and covered 
them with these pledges of love and gratitude. 
41 Young ladies," said the Emperor, “they shall 
.be as precious to me as the jewels of my crown." 
On retiring to his carriage, ho exclaimed, with 
moistened eyes, “ Vmci le comble de bonkeur; 
cetix-ci sont let plus beaux moment de ma vie* 
44 This is the height of happiness ; these are the 
most dolightful moments of my life." 

The allied sovereigns in the Congress of Vienna 
had been for months quarrelling respecting the 
division of the spoils of reconquered Europe. 
One hundred thousand distinguished strangers 
were attracted/ by the splendours of the occasion, 
within the walls of that voluptuous capital. 
Eighty thousand of the most brilliantly dressed 
soldiers of /he allied armies formed the magni- 
ficent cortSge for this crowd of princee and 
kings. Seven (hundred ambassadors or envoys 
participated in the deliberations of those haughty 
oonquerors, who had now again placed their feet 
upon the necks of the people. The regal revel- 
lers relieved the toils of diplomacy with feasting 
and dances, and all luxurious indulgence. The 
Emperor of Austria defrayed the expenses 6f 
this enormous hospitality* The imperial table 
alone web maintained at an expense of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand franca a-day. 

The Allies were involved in. a desperate quarrel 

respecting the division of the spoils of Poland, 
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Saxony, and Italy, a nd wore just on the point of 
break! ng up and turning their arms against each 
other, when a courier brought to Lord Castle- 
reagh the tidings that Napoleon had leflAElba. 

Talleyrand was at that time making his toilet 
~ a ball, in accordance with the etiquette of 


for , 

the voluptuaries around him* Hie ^adageere 
wet with the perfumes which his valete-de-ofymbrt 
•had poured upon them, and two barbers were 
curling and powdering bis bair. His niece, the 
young and beautiful Princess of Conrlnode, ran 
into the room with a note firopi Metteruich, 
marked •* secret and in haste." Talleyrand, 
looking up from the midst of his curling-irons, 
powders, and porfmnes, requested his niece to 
open and read the note* 

She did so, and, turning pale, exclaimed, 
“Heaveits! Bonaptrte has left Elba I What is 
to beoome of my boll this evening 9 " 

The imperturbable minister, whose external 
equanimity no possible surprise could derange, 
after a moment's pause, said, in those low tones 
of gravity which he Toad carefully cultivated, 
“ Do not be uneasy, niece, your ball shall take 
place notwithstanding." 

Though the well-trained diplomatist could 
thus conceal his alarm, it was not so with the 
other guilty revellers at Belshazzar's feast. 

• “If a thunderbolt/’ says Alison, “ had fallen 
in the midst of the brilliant assembly in the 
imperial bail-room at Vienna, it could not have 
excited greater consternation than this simple 
announcement. It was deemed, nevertheless, 
expedient to conceal the alarm which alb really 
felt." 

Talleyrand quietly continued his toilet, and, 
after shutting himself up for several hours with 
M- Metteruich and Lord Castlereagh, wrote to 
Louis XVIII., advising him to place no reliance 
upon the people of France, but assuring him of 
the continued support of the Allies. 

No one knew towards what point the Emperor 
intended to direct his steps. Five days of doubt, 
conjecture, and intense anxiety uassed before any 
further intelligence was received. The festivities 
were all suspended, and Europe thought of but 
one idea and of one man. A proscribed exill, 
without money and without arms, floating upon 
the waves of the Mediterranean* simply by the 
magic of his name plunged all the courts and 
all tiia armies of Europe into commotion. Two 
powers at that moment equally divided Europe. 
One power was Napoleon ^Bonaparte, solitary 
and awns ; the other power was all the combined 
monarch*, and armies, and navietof Christendom. 

On the 5th of March, the Congress received 
the intalligence thst Napoleon had landed in 
France, and was borne along on resistless waves 
of popular enthusiasm towards Paris. Amaze- 
ment and consternatioh were depicted upon every 
countenance. The Allies immediately held «y 
coondl, and, after a few reproach**, -M th$r 
differences were laid aside in diwad of their com- 
ma fee. The anger of the Afifes was wrim- 
menriy Moused against fee jwqrisqf From fat 
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coalesced despots had heretofore, in defiance of 
human intelligence, declared Napoleon to be a 
usurper and a tyrant, crushing the liberties of 
the people beneath iron hoofc and sabre-strokes. 
But this unexampled exhibition of a nation's 
love % and homage for a gnomon t struck dumb 
these bps of falsehood. 

“The anger of the sovereigns and their 
ministers against Napoleon,” says Lamartine, 
“ turned into resentment against Franc*Jj0rwJ£ 
the accomplice, either through conmJSice or 
servility, of Bonaparte. So long as thjTfoous of 
war and revolution should exist, there could be 
no durable peace for the nations— no security 
for crowns. X European war of extermination 
against France, which had executed Louis XVI , 
and twice crowned Napoleon, was the first cry 
of the sovereigns and their councils. Its imme- 
diate conquest, before the nation should have 
time to furnish armies to Bonaparte its partition 
afterwards, that the members of tins great body 
slmuld never be able to join to upheave the 
weight of the whole world— the*e were the reso- 
lutions uttered in au*under-tone.” 

It seemed in vain to attempt to force Upon 
Franco the Bourbons. All ttio Powers were 
alike disposed to abandon their cause, and to 
partition France as Poland had been parti- 
tioned, or to place upon the throne an energetic 
man of their own choice. 

“I am weary of war,” said Alexander . % “I 
Cannot employ the whale period of my reign, dnd 
the whole fsrees of my empire, in raising up in 
France a family which knows neither how to 
fight nor how to reign. I shall never draw the 
sword for them again.” 

Talleyrand stood alone in the Congress to 
advocate the cause of the Bourbons, to whom 
only he could look for a reward. The sagacious 
minister was adequate to bis task *For eight 
days he straggled, single-handed, against the 
resolve of the cqjghined cabinets of Europe. 
With diplomatic wisdom, addressf and genius, 
which have perhaps never been surpassed, he 
faltered not until be had obtained his end. Kaoh 
day panting couriers brought the tidings of Na- 
poleon's advance, and of afee-emaiusiasm which 
everywhere greeted Iflm. The allied generals 
indignantly grasped their swords and demanded 
a prompt invasion, and the entire subjugation of 
a people who so jwtinacionsly claimed the right ■ 
of choosing their own^ form of government. 
Hie sovereigns, exasperated by this marvsiloue 
power of the Emperor over tho hearts of the 
French people, breathed only vengeance, And 
yet the imperturbable and wily diplomatist qt 
the Bourbons day after day allayed 
rnents, and dre* Jii* anlagoniffcs neater And 
nearer to hif own counsels. 

The morning of the 18 th of Moreir dawned. 
The Allies had determined to come on feds day 
to a feud decision. The question wee fepmfi r 
toil :-r • • , 

“Shall France be* partitioned off, of wee 
Poland* among the other Power* of Barnet nt- 
ahan wapUee up^athelhra* * mmmvto 




will advocate om| cause, like Beraadotte, but 
more energetic mh less unpopular than the 
Bourbons; or shall we replace the Bourbons 
again upon the throned” 

The question of the independence of France 
and the right of tne French people to elect their 
own sovereign was not even suggested. Talley- 
rand employed the whole night of the 12th in 
preparation for the momentous decision. As he 
lift hhwn&nsion to go to the place of the Con- 
gress, hlksaid to his niece and his secretary — 

44 1 lea\ you in despair. I am going to make 
the last efforts. If I fail, France is lo^t, and the 
Bourbons and I shall not have even the remnant 
of a country for exile. I know your impatience 
to ascertain our fate. I cannot send you a mes- 
senger daring the day, since nothing is allowed 
to be communicated out of the lmll of confer- 
ence. But be at the window at the hour when 
my carriage jefcums, bringing me back a con- 
queror or conquered. If I have failed, I shall 
keep myself shot up and motionless. If succtas 
has crowned my efforts, I will wave from the 
carriage window a paper, 1 the signal of our 
triufhph." 

The sitting was commenced in the morning, 
and prolonged late into the day. Tho speech of 
Talleyrand — uttered in low, calm, conversational, 
yet earnest tones— is one of the most persuasive 
upon record. A theatrical display of gesture and 
of impassioned intonations would have been 
grossly out of place in tlft presence of such an" 
audience, and in a crisis so momentows. 

“If you punish France,” said Talleyrand, 
41 by dividing it after its conquest, how will you 
agree together in the distribution of the spoils ? 
And what power can restrain under its hand the 
members, still living, still convulsive, ever on the 
stretch to rejoin one another? You bave had 
nothing to Bread in France but the revolutionary 
spirit ; you will then have to restrain and com- 
bat, at die same time, the least compressible 
forces in th«Npolitical world — the revolutionary 
spirit and tho spirit of independence. Tins 
double volcano will open its craters even under 
your own he redita ry possessions. Look at 
Poland I Is itnWfr’ab* spirit of independence 
which perpetually nourishes there the spirit of 
revolution ? The partition of France would be 
the ruin of the Continent 

44 But it is said that the question is, not to 
ruin France, but to weaken it, so that it shall 
not he hurtful to other nations ; tfo exhaust its 
strength, to pceupy it for a t time, and then to 
give it, for its masters, sovereigns with a firmer 
hand, and a name less unpopular than that of 
Bourbo*l But if you cease to recognise the 
right of the legitimacy of Icings in France, what 
becomes of your own right in Eufope? What 
becomes of Ibis principle, or rather this religion 
of Ugitmaqh which wg have found again under 
the mine of the revolutions, subversions, and' 
conquests of twenty years? .Did tfoe bouse of 
Bourbon offer at this moment only enervated 
sovereigns to fill the throne, Europe would still 
be condemned to crown them v or to peijrib Tho 


cause of Europe is the cease of legitimacy; and 
legitimacy* is synonymous with tba bouse of 
Bourbon. The partition of France would be a 
crime fegainst nations; the dethronement qf the 
Bowrbfim vould be a crime against thrones. 

“ There is but one course which is wise and 
just. « It isito separate the cause of the French 
nalioD| from that of Bonaparte ; to declare per- 
sonal and exclusive war against him, and peace * 
to France. Yon thus weaken Bonaparte by 
showing thim alone to be the only obstacle to 
the reconciliation of nations, and you disarm 
France by separating her cause from the cause 
of Bonaparte. And then it must be declared 
that Europe will never recognise, under any 
circumstances wbatevdl 1 , the sovereignty of 
Franoe but in the house of Bourbon.* 4 

The Allies were convinced. % They then issued 
to the world the following infamous decree : — 

41 The Allied Sovereigns, being informed of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of Mb having 
entered France by forco *>f arms, owe to their 
own dignity and the interests of society a solemn 
declaration of the sentiments with b which that 
event has inspired them. By thus infringing 
the convention which settled Napoleon in the 
i hi and of Elba, be has destroyed the only legal 
title to which his existence was attached ( auquet 
son existence se trouvait attachee ), By reappear-* 
ing in France with the design of disttuoing and 
subverting it, he has deprived himself of the pro- 
tection of the laws, and made manifest to the 
universe that there can be neither peace nor 
truce vrtth him. The Powers therefore declare 
that Napoleon Bonaparte has thrown himself out 
of all the relations of civilized society; and that, 
as an enemy and a disturber of tne world, he- 
ll as rendered himself an object of public ven- 
geance.” 

They then bound themselves by a solemn 
pledge to pursue to the last extremity, with 
all the energies of their combined states and 
kingdoms, the sovereign of the people's choice. 
This despotic decree was signed by Austria, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Russia, 
PVussin, and Sweden. By a secret treaty, con- 
cluded on the some day, it was solemnly stipu- 
lated that the contracting parties should not lay 
down their arms till they had effected the com- 
plete destruction of Napoleon. 

The unprecedented spectacle was now pre- 
sented of a 11 the jnonarohies and armies of 
Europe combined against a single man. Na- 
poleon's only strength consisted in the love of 
the people, whose cause be bad so nobly espoused 
and so heroically maintained. The strength of 
the Allies was deposited in their bayonets and 
their gunpowder. They immediately marshalled 
their countless armies to crash' at once and for 
c ever the child and the champion of popular 
totality. Austria contributed 360,000 troops 
under Sehwartzenberg; England and Prussia fur- 
nished an army of 260,000 men to act in ooncert 
under Wellington and Blucher; Alexander Him- 
self headed his semi-barbarian legions, 200,000 
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Strong. The auxiliaries from othef nations raised 
thi » formidable armament to one million of men. 
The fleets of England also girdled France and 
•wept the seas, that there might be so emape for 
the doomed victim. Such were the forces that 
were arrayed, with all the enginery of war, to 
wrest one man from the love oil the people 
Never was a mortal placed in suchra petition of 
sublimity before. Chateaubriand had pithily 
said, “ If the cocked hat and surtout of Napo- 
leon were placed on a stick on the, shores of 
Brest, it would cause Europe to run to arms 
from one end to the other.” * 

The public announcement of this high-banded 
outrage against* the independence of France 
caused not a little embarrassment to the two 
English ambassadors. The Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Castleneagh were perhaps os bitterly 
opposed to anything like popular reform, and 09 
imperiously devoted to the interests of aristo- 
cratic privileges, as any two men to be found on 
the Continent of Europe. Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, powerful in despotism, could exclude all 
knowledge from their subjects, or could silence 
with the bayonet any feeble murmurs which 
•hould arise from their enslaved peoples. They 
could boldly avow, in the language of an Aus- 
trian Princess, that 14 sovereigns should be as 
regardless of the complaints of their subjects os 
the moon is of the barking of dogs.” 

But in England it was not precisely so. There 
was In England a liberal Constitution, a House 
of Commons, a free press, and an inquisitive 
people. Consequently, these English ngbtes did 
not dare to move so defiantly as did their con- 
federated despots. While, therefore, combining, 
with intense cordiality, in this attempt to wrest 
from France the sovereign of its choice, and to 
force upon the nation a twice-rejeoted dynasty, 
they ventured the declaration to the British 
people, that they only joined the coalition against 
-B common enemy, but that they had no disposition 
to interfere with the rights of the French nation in 
the choice of their own rulers ; u a reservation, 19 
says Lamartine, 11 which was necessary for their 
justification to the British Parliament.” 

With this astonishing declaration npon their 
lips, the British government appropriated, in pro- 
secution of the war for that year, 450,000,000 
francs to the navy, 695,000,000 francs to the 
army, and the subsidies paid to foreign Powers 
amounted to 275,000,000 francs more. They 
maintained six hundred and fifty timusond men 
in arms, and placed fifty-eight snips of tlj# line 
in commission. The whole wag expenses the 
year amounted to ike unparalleled sum of 
2,750,000,000 franca Such were the herculean 
energies reauirite to crush the illustrious chief- 
tain of popular rights. Such were the enormous 
sums wrested drum the people of England to 
maintain despotic authority on the Continent of 
Europe. e * 

There was in the British House of CJpmmons 
• hand of noble men who breasted all the ire* 
meadous power of the British governments in 
hold de nu nc iati on of this great iniquity* and 


even then there were so ty of the English 
people whose sympathies with Napoleon, 
that those who were iu thw opposition were ac- 
cused of seeking popularity by their opposition 
to the measures of the government. 

jVliile the Allies war# thus unrelentingly pre- 
paring for war, Nspoleon was making every pos- 
sible effort for the promotion of peace. Even 
when the combined army was advancing through 4 
Germany towards the frontiers of Franco, md 
when the English vessels were canjlring the 
French ships on all seas, he still disregarded 
these hostile acts, hoping, by assurances of his 
readiness to accede to any reasonable propo- 
sitions, to save his country and Europe from 
another appeal to the horrors of war. The 
Austrian ambassador left Paris soon after Napo- 
leon’s arrival, refusing to hove any official inter- 
course with the government of the Emperor. 
Napoleon had not been able to have any com- 
munication with Maria Louisa, The Austrian 
ambassador consented to take a letter to her. 
He, however, gave it to the Emperor Francis, 
and it was never 'placid in her hands. The 
Emperor Francis being apprehensive that Napo- 
leon might, by some means, succeed in regain- 
ing his wife and son, transported them both to 
his palace, and guarded them vigilantly. To 
alienate the Empress from her noble hasband, 
she wo# infamously told, according to the testi- 
mony of the Duke of Kovigo, that Napoleon 
hod assembled a liareto of beautiful ladies around 
him, and was happy in their smiles. How far 
Maria Louisa credited the cruel slander is not 
known. 

In all his pacific overtures Napoleon was sternly 
repulsed. The Allies would allow no messenger 
from him to approach them. Alexander greatly 
admired the grace, intelligence, and amiable 
virtues of Queen Hortense. Througff her media- 
tion Napoleon endeavoured to get access to the 
heart of the CzaiLpO But the Russian monarch 
was bound too firmly in the Aains of the 
coalition* to escape. He frankly replied to the 
sorrow-stricken daughter of Josephine, “ Thera 
oan be no peace, not even a truce, with Napo- 
leon.” The Emperof Jbs&i "Sent his brother 
Joseph, whose character commanded the respect 
of every monarch in Europe, on a secret mission 
to Vienna, to endeavour, by every honourable 
Artifice, to gain llie ear of the allied sovereigns. 
But be found all alike unrelenting. Napoleon 
then, as his fast resort, wrote the following digni- 
fied yet earnest appeal for peace to each of the 
allied sovereigns, and despatched couriers with A 
copy to each of their respective courts 

"Peril, April 4,^914. k 

“ Sira, mj-Brofiier, — You hare learned, in ih* 
course of the dost month, of my return to the 
shores of France, my enhance Into Paris* end 
the retirement of the Bourbons, The true 
nature of y>e*e mots must now be known' to 
your' Majesty. They ora the work of an fare* 
iktible power, the result of the unanimous will 
of n fM|nmthM4 which knows its duties and its 
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rights* The dynasty which force bed imposed 
upon a great people was no longey calculated for 
them. The Bourbons h*d no community with 
them, richer of feellfrg or manners. France was 
therefore coropriJpd%> withdraw from them. 
The experiment which %ad induced me to nmke 
so great a sacrifice had failed. France called for 
a liberator ; 1 therefore returned. From the spot 
where 1 first touched the soil of France, the love 
pie bore me to the bosom of my capital, 
first wish of my heart is to repay so 
fction with on honourable tranquillity. 
The re-establishment of the imperial throne was 
necessary for the happiness of the French. ( It 
Is my most ardent hope to render ft at the same 
time the means of confirming the pence of 
Europe. Enough of glory has added lustre, by 
turns, to the flags of the different nations. The 
vicissitudes of fate have sufficiently caused a 
succession of^great reverses and signal triumphs. 
A more noble arena is now operi to the sove- 
reigns, and I shall be the first to outer it. After 
having presented the world with the spectacle of 
great battles, it will be more grateful to recog- 
nistf hereafter no other rivalship than that of 
prolonging the blessings of peace— no other 
struggle than the sacred one of perpetuating the 
happiness of nations. 

u Franc© takes a pride in proclaiming frankly 
this noble end of all her wishes. Jealous of her 
own independence, the invariable principle of 
her policy will bo, tbe mdfct absolute respect fof 
the independence of other nations. If such are, 
as I cherish tbe hope, tlio personal sentiments of 
your Majesty, the general tranquillity is assured 
for a long period, and Justice, seated at the con- 
fines of states, will alone suffice to guard their 
frontiers. “ Napoleon.” 

The (rentiers, however, were so vigilantly 
guarded against every messenger from Napoleon, 
and the Allies were so determined to withdraw 
themselves fo|m any kind oTOrnmunioation with 
him, that^the Minister for Foreign Affairs could 
not sucoeed in forwarding one of these letters to 
any of the European courts. Und*r these cir- 
cumstances, Ca uUigffl urt sorrowfully made the 
following report to tUewEmpcror and to the 
nation : — 

14 Sire,— Alarming symptoms ore all at once 
manifested on every side, ^n unaccountable 
system threatens to prevail among the Allied 
powers— that of preparing for notion without 
admitting a preliminary explanation with the 
notion they seem determine*! to assail. It was 
reserved for tbe present epoch to see au assem- 
blage simultaneously interdict all communication 
with one groat state, and cloqp all access to its 
amicable assurances. The couriers sent from 
Faria to the different courts bavt not been able 
to reach their destination. One could not pass 
beyond Strasburg. Another, sent to Italy, was 
stopped at Turin. A third, destine^ for Berlin 
and the North, has been arrested at Mayence, 
ill-treated bv the Prussian commandant, and his 
despatches We been seised. Wheu^a barrier 


thus impenetrable rises between tbe French 
ministry add Its agents abroad, between you* 
Majesty's cabinet and those of other sovereigns, 
there » no other method open to yopr ministry 
than by the public acts of foreign governments 
to judge of their intentions. 

“ In England, orders have been given to aug- 
ment (foe British forces as well by land as by 
Bea. Thus the French nation ought, on aU 
sides, to be on its guard. It may apprehend a 
Continental aggression, and, at the same time, it 
must watch t^e whole extent of its coasts 
against the possibility of descent. In Austria, 
in Russia; in Prussia, in all pprts of Germany, 
and in Italy— everywhere, i if short, is seen a 
general armament. 0#*vory point of Europe, 
and at the some moment, troops are preparing, 
arming, marching." % 

These were appalling tidings to France. The 
Empire was already exhausted by the intermin- 
able wars into which the Allies had dragged it. 

It was quite unprepared for a renewal of the 
dreadful conflict. A million of armed men were 
crowding mercilessly on to desolate the bills and 
valleys of France with flames and blood. The 
boldest hearts in France trembled. The odds 
were so fearfully unequal, that many were in 
despair. The Allies, by adroitly separating Na- 
poleon from France, and declaring that they * 
waged war against him alone, led thousand! to 
feel that they muBt be again compelled to give 
up their beloved Emperor. Apparently they 
could retain Napoleon only by passing tnrough ' 
the inoft awful scenes of conflict, carnage, and 
woe to which a nation was ever exposed. Au 
fathers and mothers looked npon their little 
households, upon precious sons and lovely 
daughters, and in imagination heard tbe tramp 
of approaching armies, the reverberation of in* 
vading guns r the sweep of brutal squadrons, the 
shout of onset, and tlio shriek of despair, they 
turned pale, pressed their children to their 
throbbing hearts, and still clung to their be- 
loved Emperor. Mothers, with streaming eyes; 
prepared their sons for the battle. Grey- 
headed fathers, with tottering steps, crowded the 
churches to implore God’s blessing upon their 
righteous oanse. 

And still, iftcredible as it may seem, the 
Allies, who had tbe control of all the presses of 
Europe, unblushingly reiterated the cry, that 
the insatiably ambitions and bloodthirsty Bona- 
parte, would not b€ at peace with the nations; 
and not the repose of tlie world demanded that 
he should bo bunted down as a beast of prey. 
The Tory government of England, with «* 
boundless wealth and resources, re-echoed the 
cry in books, pamphlets, and journals, with 
which they flooded all lands. It fs impbssib}* • 
to paint a demon in blacker colours than Na- 
poleon was painted in hundreds of thotuon&tif 
placards and pamphlets, which ware scattered 
like autumnal leaves. The pen in this warfare 
wa>, in England especially, as necessary as -the 
sword* Deep aa were the wounds which the 
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pea of oalumcy in&lcted upon the ipetnory Sr 
the Emperor, he never for one moment doubted 
that hie reputation would eventually emerge 
triumphant ran the conflict. . 1 

Napoleon, having utterly exhausted all efforts 
for peace, roused his energies anew tp meet the 
unequal conflict Jealous of hie psthufeious 
fame, and ever keeping an eye upon tht final 
9 verdict of history, he issued a truthful and au 
unanswerable statement of the violation of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau by the Allies, and of the 
reasons which consequently induced him to 
leave Elba, and to acoept again from the suf- 
frages of the nation the crown of France. Tin’s 
appeal of the Emperor could only be answered 
by brute force ; ana tharanswer, and that alone* 
tne Allies returned. Napoleon’s spirit was sad- 
dened as he reflectfid upon the blood which must 

S flow in torrents, and upon the woes with 
Europo was again to be deluged. But 
the coalesced despots were reckless of blood, and 
Dame, and woe, in the determination, at what- 
ever cost, to give tlie death-blow to populnr 
liberty. 

•‘If Austria,” said Napoleon, “bad the cou- 
rage to make un alliance with me, we could 
together save the world from Russia. But 
Austria is already ruled. by Alexander, who 
•reigns in Europe. I alone could counterbalance 
hiiqp My* value will not be known till they 
huVe destroyed me. But I shall sell my life 
dearly. They would gladly have me in an iron 
* cage, to show me m chains to tho world as a 
beast of prey. They have not got me yet. I 
will show them the rousing of the lion. They 
do not suspect my strength.* Were I to put on 
to-morrow the red bonnet of 1793, it would’ seal 
the destruction of them all.” 

This was true. IT ad Napoleon yielded to the 
temptation, and call* -l to his aid that revolu- 
tionary fury which, during the Reign of Terror, 
had deluged France in blood, the head of every 
aristocrat in France would have fallen, and the 
surging billows of popular frenzy would have 
rolled unarrested oyer the Continent. But this 
groat man stood firm os the advocate of populu> 
rights and of law. He was the barrier against 
aristocratic usurpation on the one hand, and the 
maddened violence of frenzied, masses on the 
other. He opposed alike the reign of crowned 
despots ahd the reign of terror; the arrogance 
of the nobles and the violence of the mob ; the 
dominion of the* Bourbons ^ad the* still more 
hateful dominion of Denton and Marat * He 
ever deemed it his holy miwM to cause order, 
and law, and popular rjghtt'tq emerge from the 
chaos of the Revelation. No temptatkm could 
indues him to swerve from this atm. 4 The gales 
which came from one direction and another 
Occasionally compelled him to viler from bis 
Course, but he was ever struggling to attain that 
■ && , , * 
Napoleon wished to femme the throne by the 
eolemnity of an imposing ceremony. The I# of 
June ana the Champ de Mars were appointed as 
dm time and place for this (MM. A con- 


course of citizens and soldiem which conld not 
be counted thronged the most magnificent 
parade-ground in the world! The mmntes of 
the votes for the re-eleotiA of the Emperor 
were .read by the arch -chpicgl lor, and it was 
declared that the numbera votes in the affirma- 
tive exceeded by a million those in the negative. 

The Emperor, dressed in imperial robes, as- 
cended the elevated platform, where every eye 
could rest upon him. An altar was ejected, 
upon the platform, at which the Archhjfebop of 
Rouen, in the performance of religihis rites, 
consecrated the eagles, and implored upon their 
just cause the blessing of the god of armies. An 
address from the electors of Paris was thenfcead 
to the Emperor. It contained the following 
sentiments : — 

“ Sire,— The French people had conferred upon 
you the crown, and you have laid it down with- 
out their consent. Their suffrage^ now impose 
upon you tho duty of resuming it. What does 
thg league of allied kings require ? Ilow have 
we given cause for^their aggression? We do 
not wish for the chief they would impose upon 
us ; and we wish for tho one they do not like. 
We are threatened by invasion. Siro, nothing 
shall be spared to maintain our honour and inde- 
pendence. Everything shall be done to* repel 
an ignominious yoke. Siro, a throne built up l>y 
foreign tfrznics has crumbled in an instant before 
jou, because you have brought to us, from re- 
tirement, all the pathdhys of our true glory, all 
the hopes of our real prosperity." 

Napoleon rose. A shout like the crash of 
thunder burst from the multitudinous throng. 
The roar of applause from so many voices is re- 
presented by those who heard it as tfcly appall- 
ing. As soon as silence was a little restored, 
Napoleon made an appropriate r^ply, com- 
mencing with the following words t — 

41 Emperor, consuL soldier, I owe everything 
to the people. In prosperity, in adversity, in the 
field of battle, in council, on the throng in exile, 
France has been the sole and constaut object of 
my thoughts and actions.” 

Then laying aside th^J'rperial mantle, he 
appeared before the mfflmudc in that simple cos- 
tume which was the dress of everyday life, and 
with which they were all familiar. He was again 
greeted with a burst of enthusiasm such as, has 
seldom been heard by mortal ears. Turning to 
the soldiers, he said— - 

“ Soldiers of the laqd and sea forces, I confide 
to you the imperial eagle, with the na t ioM 
colours 1 You swear to defend it, at the {Ofios tf - 
your blood, against the enemies of your cgpatryH r 

A deep, intern* prolonged roar rolkd along 
the squadron# and battalions as they repeated the 
words, “We s#ear it! Ve swear it r Upontha 
summit of the platform there was reared a lofry 
pyramidal throne. Napoleon ascended U, and 
*ith h every*ye rtoted upon him, looked nronap 
upon the imposing spectacle spread out before 
him. The bands of all the regiments, iu one 
majestic grebes^ encompaesad tho throne, and 
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filled tli© air with an almost superhuman tumult 
of melody. The Ampcror then descended and, 
with hie own haim delivered tfle eagles to the 
several regiments altbey marched by. To each 
he addressed those eloquent words, so eminently 
at his command *whro| awakened vibrations in 
every fibre of the soldier’s he Art. 

Cries of “Vive TEmperaur!” filled the air. 
The scene of enthusiasm which the occasion pre- 
sented left an impression upon those who witnessed 
If whidftcould never be effaced. “No one,” says 
Savarv,\pould fail to remark that never did the 
French people, at any period of the Revolution, 
seem more disposed to defend their liberty and 
theirindependence. The Emperor lteft tlio Champ 
de Mars confident that ho might rely upon the 
sentiments there manifested towards him. From 
that moment liis only care was to prepare to 
meet the storm which was gathering in Belgium. 17 

Time presgod. Everything was to be dose. 
An awful tempest of war was about to burst updn 
France. Thera had been no leisure to revise the 
Constitution to meet the peculiar emergency in 
which the Empire was now placed. As a tem- 
porary provision, Napoleon, with his council, had 
prepared “ An Additional Act to the Constitutions 
of the State.” These articles, extremely liberal 
in their spirit, though, of course, encounteriug 
individual opposition, the nation adopted by ac- 
clamation. One million five hundred thousand 
votes were thrown in favour of the “ Additional 
Act/ 1 while less than fivS* thousand votos werfe 
thrown against It. Even Madame de Stail ap- 
plauded these provisions, and wroto to a friend, 
“The Additional Articles are all that is want* d 
for France ; nothing less and nothing more than 
what she wants. The return of the Emperor is 
prodigious, and surpasses all imagination." 

M. Sismondi, the illustrious historian, a warm 
advocate df republican principles, published an 
eloquent eulogium upon this act, and called upon 
nil Frenchmen to rally artqgd the Emperor in 
defence of ftutional independence. Benjamin 
Constant^ the renowned champion of constitu- 
tional freedom, and one of the most forcible ora- 
tors of his day, assisted in the formation of this 
Constitution, and'eaR^tjJjr advocated it with his 
voice and his pen. To account for these facts, 
Mr. Alison says — 

“ One of tlio most extraordinary of the many 
extraordinary gifts with whi<^i this wondtriul 
man was endowed, was the power he possessed of 
subduing the minds of men, and ftie faculty lie 
had acquired of dazzling penetration the most 
acute, and winning over hostile prepossessions 
the most confirmed, by the mere magic of iiis 
fascinating convex sation." 


• T “ The retinue by which the Erufftror was accom- 
panied was as splendid as If used foillierly to be on tho 
celebration of Important ceremonies. The Immense 
multitude through whlclf he passed welcomed him with* 
cheers; and, assuredly, had not the prospect of war 
checked the hopes In which tha publlc^wished to in. 

nothing would have been wanting to complete 
that happiness which all appeared to derive from this 
extraordinary event."— Jfemofr# qf th* Duk* qf Hovigo, 
vol.lv.,p.34. % f 
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In reply to the atrocious declaration of out- 
lawry issued by the Allies, the Emperor, in a 
dignified and unanswerable document, drawn up 
by th<* presidents of the several sqptioas of the 
Council of State, announced his position to 
Europe. The following abstract of this impor- 
tant jocunyu^ will show its spirit;— 

41 Tie treaty of Fontainebleau has been vio- 
lated by the Allied Powers. 

“ 1. Tho Empress and her son were to receive 
passports and an escort Far from performing 
Huch promise,* tho wife was separated by force 
from her husband, the son from his father, and 
this under painful circumsjdnces, when the 
strongest minds find 4, necessary to seek con- 
solation and support in the bosom of the family 
affections.” % 

“ 2. The safety of Napoleon, of the imperial 
family and their suites, was guaranteed, yet 
bnnds of assassins were organized under tbe eyes 
of the French government to attack the Em- 
peror, his brothers, and their wives. 

“ 3i Tho Duchies of Parma and Placentia 
were pledged to Maria Louisa, her«son, and his 
descendants, yet, after a long refusal, the in- 
justice was consummated by an absolute spo- 
liation. 

“4. A suitable establishment out of France 
was promised to Prince Eugene, yet jie obtained 
nothing. 

44 5. The Emneror had stipulated for his brave 
soldiers for the preservation of thtir salaries; 
nevertheless, notwithstanding remonstrances, the 
whole was kept back. 

• 4 (5. The preserfatfon of the property of the 
Emperor’s family, moveable and immoveable, is 
stipulated in the treaty, yet it has been despoiled 
of both. 

“ 7. The Emperor was to receive 2,500,000 
francs a-year, and the members of his family 
2,500,000 francs. The French government has 
refused to fulfil these engagements. The Em- 
peror must have been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of dismissing his faithful guard for 
want of means of insuring its pay, had he 
lot found, in the grateful remembrances of the 
bankers of Genoa and Italy, the honourable re- 
source of a loan of sixty millions, which was 
offered to him/ 

44 8. The island of Elba was secured to Napo- 
leon in full property, yet the resolution to de- 
prive him pf the same bad been agreed to at the 
Congress. If Providence had not interposed, 
Europe would ,have seen attempts made against 
the person and tbe liberty of Napoleon. He 
was to have been torn from his family and hit 


** In the fourteenth article of the treaty It was stipu- 
lated that "all such safe-conducts shall he tarnished as 
are necessary for tbe free journey of his Majesty tbe 
Epiperor Napoleon/ of the Empress, of the Princes and 
Princesses, and of all the persons of their suite who 
shall wish to accompany them, or to establish, them- 
selves out of France, as well as for the passage of all 
the equipages, horses, and effects which belong to 
them. The Allied Powers shall famish, In consequence, 
officers and men ea an escort.” 
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friends, end, at the mercy of hi# enemies, con- re-establishment of monarchical principles, abo« 
signed to imprisonment at St. Heleifa. litiqn of the liberties of t|e Gntlican Church, 

“ When the Allies thus stooped to violate a annihilation df the ConcojCat, re-establishment 
solemn cotptract; when Napoleon and all the of tithes, revival of intohwmce in an exclusive 
members of his family saw that they were form of worship, and the jjfommation of a handful 
menaced in their persons, proper^, affections; of % nobles over a natioq^fceiAtomed to equality, 
when they were deprived of all^rhf righty) stipu- are wbat the ministers of the Bourbons have 
lated in their favour as Princes, as jqpll as of done, or wished to do, for the people of France, 
those secured by the laws to simple citizens, how u It was under these circumstances that the* 
was Napoleon to act? Ought he, after having Emperor Napoleon left the island of Elba. Such 
endured so many insults and suffered so many were the motives for the resolution he udopftd, 
acts of injustice, to tolerate the complete viola- and not any considerations of his on n personal 
tion of those engagements entered into with interests, so trivial, in his opinion, compared to 
him. and, resigning himself to the fate prepared the interests of the nation to which he has do- 
for him, abandon also to their fearful destiny voted bis existence. He has not introduced war 
his wife, his son, hiAelations, and his faithful into the bosom of France. On the contrary, lie 
servants ? has extinguished that war which the possessors 

“Such a resolution seems to require more of national property, constituting four-fifths of 
than human strength of mind ; yet Napoleon the landholders throughout France, would have 
was capable of adopting such conduct, if the .been compelled to wage upon their dospoilers; 
peace and happiness of France could have been the war which the citizens, oppressed, degraded, 
purchased by that new sacrifice. Ho would and humiliated by the nobles, would have been 
again have devotld himself for the French ’compelled to declare against their oppressors; 
people, from whom, as he wishes to declare iu that war, in short* which Protestants and Jews, 
the face of all Europe, lie makes it his glory to and the people of different sects, would have 
possess everything, to whom he refers every- been obliged to maiutuin against their intolerant 
thing, and to whom, also, he alone holds himself persecutors. 

responsible for his actions, and devotes his ex- 44 The Einperor came to deliver France. As 
istence. It was for France alone, and to fiave her her deliverer has he been received. He arrived 
from in^stine war, that the Emperor abdicated almost alone. He travelled seven hundred miles 
the crown. He restored to the French people unopposed, and without offering battle. He has 
the rights that he held from them. He left resumed without resistance, in the midst of Ills 
them free to choose a new master, and to found capital ryid of the acclamations of an immense 
their liberty and happiness on institutions ealeu- majority of the citizens, the throne relinquished 
luted to protect both. He hoped that the nation by the Bourbons, who, from among the army, 
would preserve all it liad ‘acquired by five-and- their own household, the National Guards, or the 
twenty years of glorious warfare, and that it people, could not raise a single ^rson in arms 
would maintain its sovereignty in the choice of a to endeavour to maintain them in their seat, 
ruler, and in stipulating the conditions on which Yes! the Emperor finds himself replaced at the 
he should be called to the throne. He expected head of a people which has already chosen him 
from the new government respect for the glory thrice, and has just re-elected him a fourth time 
of the armies and for the rights of the brave, by its reception o&him during his march and bis 
and a guarantee for all the new interests gene- triumphant arrival. Thus is Up replaced at the 
rated and maintained during a quarter of a cen- head of that nation by which, and^for the iute- 
tury, and which had become identified with the rests of which, he alone wishes to reign, 
manners, habits, and wants of the nation. 14 What, then, is the wish of Napoleon and of 

*' Fur from this, every idawtof the sovereignty France? They desire only the independence of 
of the people has been discarded. The principle France, peace at lffmfe, peace with all nations, 
on which public and civil legislation has been and the sacred observance of the treaty of Paris 
founded since the Revolution has been equally of the 30th of May, 1814. What, then, is 
annulled. France has been treated as a revolted changed in the prospects of Europe and the hope 
country re-conquered by the armies of its ancient of repose? ♦There is nothing changed if the 
masters, and subjugated anew tq feudal domi- Allies, respecting the independence of Franoe, 
nation. A constitutional? law has been imposed acknowledge its existence, unconquering and 
upon her without consulting 9 the nation or even unconquered, as far from domineering as being 
listening to its voice, while nothing remained held in subjection, to be necessary to the balance 
but the phantom of national representation. The of greater realms, as well as the guarantee of 
disuniting of the army, .dispersion and exile of smaller states. There is nothing offlnged, pro- 
fits officers, debasement of the soldienr, knppres- vlded no attempt be made to compel France to 
•ion of their endowments, privation of their pay resume, with a dynasty she can no longer desire# 
or pensions, pre-eminence accorded to the deco- the feudal chains she has broken,*or to submit to 
rations of feudal monarchy, contempt of the diti- the lordly or ecclesiastical pretensions from which 
sens in designating them anew undej^the desig- she has emancipated herself There is nothing 
notion * the third estate,’ spoliation of the pur- ishangedTif these Powers do not seek to impose 
chosen of national property, the retnnf of the on her laws, interfere in her internal concerns, 
feudal system in its titles, privileges, nod rights, assign her a particular form of government, oad 
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form upon her masters suited only to the interests 
and passions of heri&ghboufs. There is nothing 
changed if, while Frame is occupied in preparing 
the new social comJhct intended to guarantee 
the liberty of her craven* and the triumph of 
those generous idefe pm^alent in Europe, which 
can no longer be stifled, she be not compelled^) 
abandon, in order to prepare for battle, those 
•pacific ideas and that store of domestic prosperity 
to which the people and tboir sovereign wish 1o 
dtftote all their energies. Finally, there is no- 
thing changed if an unjust coalition does not 
oblige the French nation, which wishes only to 
remain at peace with Europe, to defend, os in 
1792, her will, her rights, her independence, and 
the sovereign of her choice.” 


(JflAPTER LXVU. 


WATERLOO. C 

Preparations for war— The KmpoTor'a departure from 
the ‘I'ullerles— Position of Wellington and Blather— 
Plan of the Emperor— Desertion of Hourraont— Char- 
leroi— Disaster of Quntre-BraH—YVdlinRtn^^ at Brus- 
sels — Waterloo — Night reronnnlssanco- Tiie stonn — 
The battle- Hopeless condition of Wellington— Tho 
arrival of filnelicr— The French overwhelmed— Re- 
turn of Napoleon to Paris. 

In preparation for war not a momont was to 
bo lost. Napoleon had succeeded, by incredible 
exertions, in raising an army of two hundred and 
eighty thousand men; but of these ho could 
take but one hundred and twenty thousand to 
drive bade the inundation of nearly a million of 
bayonets now # advancing towards the frontiers of 
France. The enormous masses of the allied 
troops were marching in massive columns from 
various point! of the compass to concentrate at 
Paris. Sell wart zen berg, on the Upper Rhine, 
commanded two hundred ai^l sixty thousand 
men. Wellington and Bhichcff)i) the vicinity 
of Brussels*] baa over one hundred thousand 
each. 4 The Russian army, hastening by forced 
inarches through Germany, consisted of nearly 
two hundred thousand semi-barbarians. At the 
foot of the Alps, to invfeto France from that 
quarter, an army oF sixty thousand men were on 
the march under Austrian guidance. Even from 
reluctant Switzerland the domineering Allies had 
extorted a force of thirty thousand troops. The 
navy of England, then the most majestic arm of 
military strength on the globe, was plying all its 
energies of transport, of plunder, and of bom- 
bardment, in aid of the arduous enterprise. All 
these mighty monarchies, with these gigantic 
armies, weft combined and on the move avowedly 
against one single man. 9 « 

It was a fearfbl crisis. .With fortitude and 
heroism which command the admiration of the 
world did Napoleon meot r it. He was, as it were, 
alone. Josephine was dead. Maria Louisa and 
his idolized son were prisoners in the Aloons of 
the Allies. Eugene was dethroned and entan- 
gled in the court of the Kiog of Bavaria, his 


father-in-law.* Murat was wandering a fagfthty 
in hourly peril of being shot. Lannes, Betsi&res, 
Puroc, were dead. Berthier, ashamed to meet 
bis old master, had followed the fortunes of the 
Bourbons. Marmont was a traitor , at Ghent 
Oudinot and. Macdonald, honourable nsen, still 
regarded osjua^ed their oath of fidelity to the 
Bourbons. Ney having, through the dictates of 
his bean, violated bis oath, disheartened by the 
mm of dishonour, had lost his power. 

There were but two plans between which Na- 
poleon could choose. One was, to concentrate 
his little army itround Paris, permit the Allies 
unobstructed to conduct their lyvaging march 
through France, and settle th% conflict in one 
dreadful battle beneath the walls of the metro- 
polis. The other was to cross the frontier, to 
take the enemy by surprise inthis unsuspicious 
march ; to fall upon one body, and then upon 
another, and thus arrost and drive hack the in- 
vaders, until they should be compelled to nego- 
tiate. Each of these plans seemed almost des- 
perate, but the last was theCeast so. Napoleon 
decided to march promptly aud unexpectedly 
into Belgium, to attack the armies of Wellington 
and Blucher before they had time to concentrate 
their forces, and, by the annihilation of this di- 
vision of the mighty host of tho Allies, to strike 
a blow upon the coalition which should cause it 
to recoil. , 

The whole night of the 11th of June the 
Emperor passed in bis cabinet, despatching innu- 
merable orders and giving private instructions to 
his mirus^w. As he took leave of hi! ministers, 
he said to them, “ I depart to-night. Do your 
duty. The army and 1 will perform ours. I 
recomend you to act with union, zeal, and energy. 
Be careful, gentlemen, not to suffer liberty to 
degenerate into license, or anarchy to take the 
pluce of order. Bear in mind that on unity the 
success of our exertions must depend.” 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 12th 
of Juno, just as the day was beginning to dawn, 
Napoleon descended the stairs of the Tuilerics to 
join t he army in this his last campaign. Holding 
out his hand to Caulameourt, he said, sadly yet 
firmly, “Farewell, Caulameourt! farewell! We 
must conquer or dio !" On reaching the foot of 
the staircase, he stopped for a moment, cost a lin- 
gering look around him upon that palace which 
he was .never again tq enter, and then threw 
himself into his carriage. Driving rapidly all 
that day and the next night, he arrived, on die 
morning of tne IStbf at Avesnes, about one 
hundred and fifto miles from Paris. In the 
vicinity of this city, which is on the extreme 
frontier of France, Napoleon had, by rapid 
marches, accumulated all bis available troops. 
The success of the campaign depended upon 
promptness of action. A few hours even of 
delay might enable his enemies to crush him 
wifhs overwhelming forces. From the lips, of 
the whole ^or my acclamations greeted him such 
as no other man has ever beard. 

Tho intrepid and intelligent soldiers, felly 
conscious of the fearful odds against which they 
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to eon Umd, with proud acclamations bad* 
defiance to the whole coalition, and nerved 
themselves with the courage of despair* Not 
fifty miles north of Napoleon there wqge* two 
armies read^ to combine. Wellington, at Bros- 
eels, had over one hundred thousand men. Bio- 
cher, bat a tew leagues from bimJbeedod an 
army of one hundred and tflbrty thAwnnd 
c Prussians. These two foroes, not creaming of 
attack, even anconsoions that Napoleon had left 
Paris, were negligently awaiting the arrival of 
the Russian troop,' rapidly approaching, two 
hundred thousand in number. • Napoleon was 
about to plunge Jnto these masses with bnt one 
hundred and twenty thousand men. Imtne-' 
diately upon his arrinfiJ, the troops enthusias- 
tically thronged around him. With a few glow- 
ing words, he almost snpenmturaHy roused their 
ardonr. They rnslied towards him, raised their 
cap* upon their bayonets, and filled the air with 
tlioir shouts. They were all eager to be led by 
their beloved clueftaiu upon any adventure, 
however (lc «p» rate. r» 

In one hour alter Napoleon's arrival at Avesnes 
h!s whole qjrmy was on the inarch. The Empe- 
ror gave minute directions to every corps tra- 
versing different roads, and starting from different 
points, so to order their march as to meet, at an 
appointed hour, at ChariVroi, about tlurty-five 
• miles from Avesncs. General Bourmont had 
command 1 * of que of tlio divisions of the army. 
He had been, in early life, a stanch Royalist, , 
and, upon Napoleon's return from Elba, was an 
officer in the army of the Bourbons. He had, 
however, fallen in with the views of tffe nation 
in welcoming the return ef the Emperor, and 
had solicited a command in the imperial army. 
Napoleon distrusted him, but yielded to the 
Importunities of Ney. This man, considering 
the cause of Napoleon now desperate, in the 
basest manner deserted and carried to the 
Allies, as his peace-oftoring, the knowledge of 
the Emperqr’s order of march. Napoleon, a 
perfect master of himself, received the tidings 
of this untoward defection with his accustomed 
tranquillity. Blucher welcomed the traitor Hour- 
mont cordially, and the Bourbons loaded him 
with honours. This event rendered it necessary 
for Napoleon to countermand some of his orders, 
that he might deceive the enemy. 

Marshal Soult, upon the abdication of Napo- 
leon, had, with unseemly cordiality, entered into 
the service of the Bourbons. Upon the return 
of the Emperor, with equab alacrity? be hastened 
back to his ride. This apparent fickleness alie- 
nated from him the affections <ff the army. The 
* Emperor, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Davoost, made , Soult the second jn command. 
The suspected marshal wag, however, shorn of 
Ins power, and, by his feeble co-operation, even 
Incurred the probably unjust suspicion of trea- 
chery. Napoleon, however, never doubted him. 
He was also accused by the Bourbon* of treachery 
to Mr cause, and wa* threatened wHb a trial 
in reference to this charge the Emperor said— 

“Soult Is innocent He even acknowledged 


to me that he bad taken a real Uking to the 
King. The authority he qpjoyed under Ms>, 
he add, so different from tilt of my minister^ 
was a very agreeable tklik, and had quite 
gained him over.” u 

On the evening of tk/ 14th the Emperor 
arrived in the vicinity ofXharleroi. The Prus- 
sians had posted there, behind their intrench- 
ments, an advance-guard of ten thousand men. 
In toe earliest dawn of the morning of the 15th, 
the imperial troops fell upon the enemy, and 
drove them, with great slaughter, from the city. 
At six o'clock the French pasted triumphantly 
across the bridges of the Sambre, and tool 
possession of. Charleroi. The ‘Prussians, having 
lost two thousand men, retreated to join the 
main body of their army. It is about thirty 
miles from Charleroi to Brussels. Ten miles 
from Charleroi, on the rood to Brussels, is situ- 
ated the little hamlet of Qu&tre-Bras, so called 
(tom the intersection of two road% forming four 
arms. Ncy was ordered to advance immediately 
with 40,000 men and take possession of thie im- 
portant post. o ' 

“ Concentrate there your men," said Napoleon. 
“ Fortify your army by defensive field-works. 
Hasten, so that by midnight this position, occu- 
pied and impregnablo, shall bid defiance to any 
attack.” 

Blucher, with the mass of Ids army, was at 
the fortified city of Namur, at the confluence of 
the Sambre and the Meuse. By the occupation 
of Quatrc-Bra*, tlio 100,000 men*of Wellington's 
army would be cut off from the 180,000 of 
Bluchers. It waR then Napoleon's inteution to 
leave a small force behind the intrcnchments to 
beat back the Prussians, while, with the rest of 
his army, ho would cut in nieces ^Wellington’s 
forces at Brussels. Ho would then turn back 
and nuike short work with Blucher. The Bel- 
gians* who were devoted to Napoleon, thus res- 
cued from, the Allies, would join ids Cause. This 
would revive tb^Sopos of the^Liberal party 
throughout the Continent Saxtfny, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Poland, would rally, and thd despots of 
Europe would again quail before the iuaigii&nt 
uprising of enslaved nations. Ou the evening 
of the 15th of Jun<fc£& Napoleon’s plans had 
prospered, according to his most sanguine hopes. 
His star was again luminous, and the meteor 
glare of despotism began to wane. 

Napoleon, having received intelligence from 
Ney that he had taken possession of Quatre Bras, 
advanced on the morning of the 16th by another 
road, in the diieqfion of Ligny, which was about 
half-way between Quatre- Bras and Namur. Here 
be quite unexpectedly met Blucher, who, with 
eighty thousand troops, had left Namflr to fqmft 
a junction with Wellington. Blucher was rescued 
from surprise bysthe intelligence comtnuttteatod 
by the deserter Bourmont. Napoleon had wfth 
him sixty thousand veterans. One of toe most 
desperate conflicts recorded in history th$n ensued. 
Ail the day long toe bloody surges of battle tolled 
to ’and fro over the plain. Aa the evening ftttt 
went down, Napoleon was everywhere a rioter 
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on this widely-extended field, end the Prussians, 
leaving ten thousand prisoners in his hands and 
twenty thousand mitering in bloed, fled, a* they 
had ever been accsjjpmed to do, before the genius 
of Napoleon. Had wJey brought up his force to 
cut off the retreat or\he Prussians, as Napoleon 
had ordered and expected, not one of the enemy 
would have escaped, and 44 Waterloo " would not 
have been. 

Leaving Napoleon a victor upon the plains of 
Aigny, we must turn again to Ney. On the 
evening of the 15th, as Ney was approaching 
Qoatre-Bras, night came on, dark, tempestuous, 
and with floods of rain, before the marshal had 
reached the cross of the roads. The soldiers were 
exceedingly exhausted by two days' march, in 
dreadful weather. Ney, having arrived within 
a few miles of the place, and encountering no 
foe, and ascertaining by couriers that there was 
no enemy at Qnatre-Bras, felt sure that he could 
take the portion without any obstacle in the 
morning. He accordingly considered the enter- 
prise accomplished, and sent a messenger to tVe 
Emperor, informing him thQt he was actually in 
possession. 

Tho soldiers, half-dead with fatigue, threw 
themselves upon the flooded sods, and, with 
the careering tempest for their lullaby, forgot 
their perils and their toils. Little did they dream 
that, by those few hours of repose, they were over- 
throwing the throno of Napoleon, the Einpire of 
France, and popular liberty throughout Europe. 4 

While these heroic defenders of the indepen- 
dence of France were sleeping upon* 1 the storm- 
drenched ground, the Puke of Wellington was 
attending a very brilliant ball, given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, at Brussels. In the midst 
of the gaiety, as Wellington was conversing with 
the Duke of Brunswick in the embrasure of a 
window, a courier approached, and informed him, 
in a low tone of voice, that Napoleon had crossed 
the frontier, and was, with his army, within ten 
miles of Brussels. Wellington? astounded by the 
intelligence, tiftned pale. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick star&d from his chair so suddenly that 
he quito forgot a child slumbering in his lap, 
and rolled the helpless little one violently upon 
the floor. The news Isj&ntly spread through 
the hall room. Wellington and all the officers 
hastily retired. The energies of the Iron Duke 
were immediately aroused to their utmost tension. 
Bugles sounded, drums beat, sopors rallied, and 
the whole mighty host, cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
and field trains were In an hour hurrying through 
the dark and flooded streets o^Bru&sels. 

The night was black and stormy. For three 
flays and three nights the rain had fallen almost 
without intermission. The roads were miry and 
flooded. It was but fifteen nftles from Brussels 
to Quatre-Bras. Wellington was as fully aware 
as was Napoleon of the imminennmportance of 
that post. Through the whole night the inun- 
dation of war rolled along the road, mingling its 
tumult with the uproar of the* tempest. In the 
morning Ney was appalled in discerning, through 
the driving rain, that Wellington had possession 


of Quatre-Bras, and that its recovery, gven by 
the fiercest, assault, was doubtful 

At the same time, his perplexity was aug- 
mented to anguish by receiving an order from 
the Emperor, who, relying upon Bis statement 
that Quatre-Bras was in his possession, requested 
him to learn a suitable force behind the intrench- 
mentf to prevdht Wellington from coming to the 
aid or the Prussians, while Ney, with all his 
available squadrons, hastened to cut off the re- 
treat of Blucber. 

“ The destiny of France,” said the Empegvr 
in his despatch. to Ney, “ is in your hands." 

But for this unfortunate failure of Ney, 
Blucber’s army would have bdfen entirely anni- 
hilated. The next day, tfapoleon, with his 
United force flushed with victory, would have 
fallen upon Wellington, and the result of tbe con- 
flict could not have been doubtful. The Hano- 
verian and Belgian troops were strongly in favour 
of Napoleon, and were fighting against him by 
compulsion. They would eagerly have rallied 
beneath his standard, and the history of the 
world would have been changed. Upon cosnal- 
ties apparently so slight are the destinies of man- 
kind suspended. 

But Nev, instead of being able to cut off the 
retreat of lllucher, was compelled to employ the 
whole day in desperate, sanguinary, though un- 
availing attempts to get possession of Quatre-* 
Bras. Wellington, fully conscious of his peril, 
urged the march of his troops to the utmost. 

“ They must not wait for one another," said 
he, 41 but march by regiments, by divisions, by 
compares even; battalion by battalion, com- 
pany by company; ,the first ready, tbe nearest 
and the bravest They must not walk, but run, 
as to a fire. Here we must stand or fall to the 
last man.”’ 

Thus every hotar reinforcements were arriving, 
and crowding the post with invincible stren^ 
The anguish of Ney, as he perceived his irre- 
parable fault, was awful. 

44 You see those halls," said he to Labddoy&ra, 
as the shot from the English batteries tore his 
ranks ; 44 would to Heaven they had all passed 
through my bodyl" Galloping up to Kellerman, 
he exclaimed, in tones of despairing anguish, 
u One more charge, my dear general I Dash 
forward at the heart of the English army, and 
break it at any cost. I will support you. The 
country requires it of you." * 

Kellerman, at the head of his cuirassiers, 
plunged intb the dense masses of the foe. A 
storm of balls, shells, grape-shot, and bullets 
rolled horaes riders in blood. The feeble 
and mangled remnants of thj squadrons were 
driven back as by a hurrioaae. 

A series of unparalleled fatalities appear to 
have thwarted Napoleon's profoundly lata plans 
throughout the whole of this momentous cam- 
paign. The treachery of Bourmont rescued the 
enemy from that surprise which would unques- 
tionabljrhave secured his destruction. The neg- 
leclrf Ney to take possession of Quatre-Bras, 
and the false intelligence sent to Napoleon tbit 
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It «u occupied, again snatched a # decisive vie- u What would I not give to be this day pos* 

tory from the Emperor. And vet thil great man. sessqfl of the power of Joslma, and enabled to 
never disposed to quarrel with his destiny, uttered retard thy march for two hoars !" 
no angry complaints. He knew that Hey had Napoleon, judging from fitlie bivouac fires of 
Intended no wrong, and tie lost not a moment in the enemy that they werjarstrongly posted and 
useless repining. He immediately sett a friendly intended to give battle, nwonutitrod the ground 
message to Ney, and calmly gathered npfeis re- by groping over it on foot, and posted his but- 
sources to do what he could under the change of talions as they successively arrived. He imme- 
circumstances. diately sent a despatch to Marshal Grouchy, 

Night again come with its nnintermitted storm, ordering him to press the Prussians vigorously. 
It was the night of the 16th of June. The sol- and to keep himself in a position to combine wttn 
dlfcrs, drenched, hungry, weary, bleeding, djing, the Emperor's operations. For eighteen hours* 
in vain sought repose beneath that inclement Bky the Emperor had tasted neither of sloop, repose, 
and in those miry fields. Napoleon, at Ligny, nor nourishment. His clothes were coverod with 
not ten miles from Qnatre-Bras, was a victor, mud and softked with rain. But, regardlo^ of 
Ney, repulsed at point, slept upon bis* exposure and fatigue, he did not seek even to 

arms before his indomitable foe at Quatre-Bim warm himself by the fires around which his 
Blucher, with liisP broken battalions, retreated, drenched troops were shivering.' All the night 
unopposed, during the night, towards Wavre. long the rain fell in torrents, and all the night 
Wellington, informed of this retreat, fell back to lgng the Emperor toiled, unprotected, in the 
form a junction with the Prussiun army at Water- storm, ns lie prepared for the Conflict of the 
loo. Napoleon despatched Marshal Grouchy, morrow. ^ 

with thirty thousand men, to pursue the re- • Wellington's army, variously estimated at 
treating Prussians, to keep them continually in from 72,000 to 90,000 in number, was admirably 
sight, to harass them in every way, and to press posted along the brew qf a gentle eminence, & 
them so hdtly that they should not bo able to mile and a half in length. A dense forest in 
march to the aid of Wellington. the rear, where the ground gradually fell away„ 

The morning of the J7th of June dawned concealed from the view aud the shot of the 
dismally upon these exhausted and wretched enemy all but those who stood upon the brow of 
victims o£ war, through the clouds and the rain, the eminence. Napoleon established his troops, 
and the still continued wailings of tho storm, estimated at from 65,000 to 75,000, within 
The soldiers of Grouchy were so worn down by* cannon-shot of the doe, and on the gentle de- 
the superhuman exertions and bufferings of the clmty of a corresponding rise of laud, which 
last few days, that they were unable toaivertako extended parallel to that occupied by the Eng- 
the rapidly retreating Prussians. They, how- lisli. 

ever, toiled along through \he miry roads with This dreadful night at length passed away, 
indomitable energy. Napoleon, leaving Grouchy and the morning of the 18th of June dawned, 
to pursue the Prussians, immediately passed over lurid and cheerless, through the thick clouds. It. 
to Quatre-Bras, to unite his forces with those of was the morning of the Sabbath day. The* 
Ney, and to follow the retreat of Wellington, vast field of Waterloo, plonghed and sown with- 
Their combined army amounted to about seventy grain, soaked by the rams of the past week, and 
thousand men. With these the Emperor fol- cut up by the wjisels and the tramp of these 
lowed vigorously in the track of Wellington , enormous armies* was converted i#to a quagmire. 

The Duke had retreated during the day to- ,The horses sank to their knees in* the humid 
wards Brussels, and halted on the spacious field soiL The wheels of the guns, encumbered with 
of Waterloo, about nine miles from the metre- adhesive clay, rolled heavily, axle deep, in the 
polts. Here, having skilfully selected his groffnd mire. Under circumstances of such difficulty, 
and posted his troops, he anxiously awaited the the French were cordpuled to attack down one 
arrival of Blucher, to whom he had sent urgent ridge of slopes, across a valley, and up another 
despatches to hasten to his aid.’ Blucher was at ridge, toiling through the mud, exposed all tha 
Wavre, but a few hours’ inarch from Waterloo, way to point-blank discharges from the batteries 
with seventy-two thousand men. The junction and lines of thfi English. Wellington was to act 
of these forces would give Wellington an over- simply on She defensive, endeavouring to main- 
whelming superiority of (umbers, lie would tain his position until the arrival of Blucher. 
then have at least one bundled and fifty thou- About eight Mock the clouds of the long 
sand troops with whom to assail less than storm broke and dispersed, the sun came out In 
seventy thousand. all its glory, and one of the most fright aud 

As night approached, the troops of Napoleon, lovely ot Sabba^s smiled upon Waterloo. Tha 
toiling painfully through the storm, the dark* skies ceased to wlep, and the vail of clouds woe 
ness, and the mure, arrived also on the fatal plain, withdrawn, m ifUod •would allow the angela ta 
The late hour at which the several divisions of look down and witness this awfuT spectacle of 
the French army reached the unexplored Held man's inhumanity to man. 

Of battle, involved in the obscurity of darkness Napolcgn asqprobled most of his general 
and Uie storm, embarrassed the Emperor ex- officers around him to give them his final 
oeedingly. As the light was fading awdjr, he orders. "The enemy's army," said he, “ia 
pointed towards the invisible sun, and said— superior to ours by nearly a fourth. HqggjttV 

• • 
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however, ninety chances in our favour to ten which mortahcourage or energy could accom- 
against urf 1 & nlish. Hour after hour, the Trench soldiers, 

1 Without doubt, \ exclaimed Marshal Key, shouting 4 ‘ Vive TEmpereor !’* made onset after 
who had at that moment entered, “if the Nuke onset, gp to the very muzzles of the British 
of Wellington were%Imp!e enough to wait For gangland were cut down by tbeir\errific dli 
your Majesty’s attamu But 1 am come to charges lihn grass before the scythe* The 
announce that his columns are already in tall demon of <ftstrnotfon and woe held its high 
retreat and fast disappearing in the forest of carnival in the txrfdst of the demoniac revelry of 
Soignee." those Shady hours. Every discharge which 

“ You hate seem badly," the Emperor replied, blended its thunder with the roar of that awful 
with calm confidence. “It is too late. By battle was sending widowhood and orphanage to 
such a step he would expose himself to certain distant homes, blinding the eyes of mothers and 
ruin. He has thrown the dice ; they are now daughters with tears of agony, and darkening 
tor us." once happy dwellings with life-long wretohed- 

At half-pafct ten o’clock all the movements aess, 
wore made, and the troops were in their stations For many hours the field was swept 
for the battle. Thus far profound silence had with an nnintermitted storm of balls, shells, 
reigned on the field, os tho squadrons moved bullets, and grape-shot, while enormous masses 
with noiseless steps to their appointed stations, of cavalry, in fluent and refluent surges, trampled 
The hospitals Were established in the rear. The into the bloody mire the* dying and the dead, 
corps of surgeens had spread out their bandage!} There were now forty thousand of the corn- 
ana splinters, knives and saws, and, with thoir batants weltering in gore. The wido-extonded 
sleeves rolled up, were mmf for thoir melan 4 field was everywhere cowed with bodies in 
choly deeds of mercy. The ifmperor rode along every conceivable form of hideous mutilation, 
his devoted lines. Every eye was riveted upon The flash of the guns, the deafening ^thunder of 
him." Every heart said, “God bless him !” artillery and musketry, the groans and the 
“ One heart," says Lamartine, “ beat between piercing shrieks of the wounded, tho den* i 
these men and the Emperor. In such a mo- volumes of smoke, which enveloped the plain m 
ment, they shared the same soul and the same almost midnight gloom', the delirious shouts of 
cause. The army was Napoleon. Never before the assailants as they rushed upon death, the 
Was it so entirely Napoleon as now At 'bucIi a shrill whistling of the missiles of destri stion, and 
moment, he must have felt Jumseli ino.othana jthe wild flight of the fugitives, as. in broken 
man — more than a sovereign. His army bent bands, they were pursued and sabred by the 
in homage to the past, tho present', ai.d the cavalry, presented the most revolting spectacle 
future, and welcomed victory or defeat, the of war, fu all the enormity of its guilt and of 
throne or death, with its chief. It was deter- its fiendish brutality* AVho, before the tribunal 
mined on everything, even on tho sacrifice of of God, iB to be held responsible for that day of 
itself! to restore him his Empire, or to render his blood ? 

last fall illustrious. To have inspired such de- In the midst of those awful scones, early in the 
votion was the greatness of Napoleon; to evince afternoon, as portions of Wellington’s line were 
it even to madness was the greatness of his giving way and flying in dismay towards Brua- 
apmy." Such is tho .reluctant concession, seh, carrying the tidings of uetcat, and when 
blended with nngenerous sArt* of Napoleon’s Napoleon felt sore of the victory, the Emperor’s 
most uncandidund most envenomed foe. quick eye discerned, far off upon his right, an 

1 The aeofkmations which burst from the lips immense moss of men, more than thirty thousand 
•of nearly seventy thousand men, thus inspired strong, emerging from the forest, and with rapid 
with one affection, one hope, one soul, resounded step deploying upon the plain. At first Napo- 
in prolonged echoes overate field, and fell por<4 leon was sanguine that it was Marshal Grouchy, 
tentously on the ears of the waiting enemy. and that the battle was decided ; but in another 
Indeed, there was so strong a sympathy with moment their artillery balls began to plough his 
the Emperor among the Belgian and Hanove- ranks, and the Emperor learned that it was 
rionvtroops, who Were compelled march under Bulow, with the advance-guard of Blacheria 
the banner Of the Allies, that the Dirice of Wei- army, hastening to the rescue of Wellington, 
lington had great fears that they would abandon This was ‘giving the foe a fearful prepon- 

iiim in tho heat Of battle, and pass over to the derance of power. Napoleon had now less than 
generous, sympathising, warm-hearted chieftain sixty thousand mkn, while Wellington, with this 
of the people. In reference to those German reinforcement, could oppose to him a hundred 
contingents, Sir Walter Scott says-dn truthful thousand. But the Emperor, Undismayed, turned 
utterance, though with inelegant phtpse— calmly to Marshal Soult, and said, “We had 
“ They were la some jiistuce^uspeoted to ninety chances cut of a hundred fas our f&yoar 
be lukewarm* to the cause in which they were this morning. The arrival of Bulow makes at 
engaged, so that it would be imprudent to trust Iocs* thirty. But we have stiff sixty hgidttit 
more to their assistance and co-operation than forty; and if Grouchy sends on his detrtfittnot 
could not possibly be avoided." • • with rapidity, the victory will bo thereby mg 

At eleven o’clock the horrid carnage com- the more decisive, for the corps Of Bulow taw* 
menced. On either side everything was done (in that case, be entirely lost." 
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Nflpqlectttwa i compel to 
which hanging upon the Wywtog ftp of 
Weffingtoo, by de^atehtog ton man to 

beet back these fresh ittalion?, thirty tWUfafA 
strong* The enthusiastic Fieboh* tried lb 
panoply of a jut caws, plunged f#Mew}y 
the woks of this new foe, anddrofeitobjHc Into 
the Woods. The Emperor, with Us ijmtolsbed 
columns, continued bis terrible changes. Hehept 

expecting ever/ moment° to see the gleaming 
banners of Groudhy. The marshal heard the 
tremendous cannonade booming from the held 
of Waterloo, aftd yet refused, notwithstanding 
the entreaties ofriy^officers, to approach the 
scene of the terrific iHe. He has been accused 
of treason. Nanoleon charitably ascribes his 
fatal inactivity to want of judgment The cou- 
riers sent to him inHhe morning were "either 
intercepted by the enemy or turned traitors 
Grouchy did not receive the order. In the cir- 
cumstances of the qpse, however, to every one 
but himself the path of duty seemed plain. 

Goneral Excelsman rode np to Marshal 
Grouchy, find said, “ The Emperor is in action 
with the Enghsh army. There can be no doubt 
ot it / fire so teinblo cannot be a skirmis 
Wt on >ht to march to she scene of notion. I 
» am ui >ld soloier of the army of Italy, and bnv© 
he^rd General Bonaparte promulgate this prin- 
ciple a anudred times If we turn to the left, 
we shall bo on the field of battle irt two hr *9 ,0 
Count Gfraid joined them and urged the same 
advice Hod Grouclj followed these "counsels, 
and appeared upon the Hold with his division of 
thirty thousand men, probably noj a man of the 
English or Prussian army could have escaped 
tho Emperor. But (> ^y, though he had 

lost sight of Blucher, pleaded his orders to follow 
him, and refused to move. 

As the Frp* soldiers witnessed the prompt 
retreat of Bolow's reinforcement, and the Era- 
pero* was about to make a charge with the Old 
Guard, which never yet bad charged in vain, 
they deemed the victory sure. Loud shouts of 
“ Vive rEmpereurl" rang along their lines, 
which rose above the roar of the battle, and roll 
ominously, in prolonged echoes, upon the ears 
of the allied troops* A panic spread through 
the ranks of Wellington's army. Many of the 
regiments were reduced to skeletons* and some, 
thrown into disorder, were rushing from the 
field in fugitive bands. T$e whole rear of the 
English army now presented a tuanfitaoua scene 
of contagion, the entire space between Waterloo 
and Brussels being fitted with straggles* god ah 
the dSbm of a roqfed artay. 

Wellington Stood npto a 
Watching with Intense eku$ri 
Blucher. Ho knew that 'no 
* short time longer. A* 
tog away, betapaqtodlyf 
then fixed his gape upon 
fie wiped totwrtifil ,. 




dust at this critical menunt, when the Em- 
pwtf. Was giving an order for a simultaneous 
by ~hi# whole two long, dark 
, of thirty thousand each, the united 
«*,■ ®] udx *t Bole w, game pouring over 

wnlmls, down upon ttortorn and bloedutg fisak 
of Napoleon's exhausted troops. Thus an army 
of sixty thousand Mk soldiers, nearly equal to 
Hkpoleon’ft whole force at the commencement of • 
the conflict, with exultant hurrahs and bugl^*> 
peals, opd thundering artillery, came roBhing 
upon the plain, It was an awful moment. £ 
was a thunderbolt of Fate* 

. u It is almost certain,'* says General Jomini, 
who had deserted to the Allies, and was at this 
time aid-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, 
“that Napoleon would have remained master ot 
the field of battle but for the arrival of 65,000 
Prussians on bis rear/* 

• The Emperor's wasted bands store now in the 
'extreme of exhaustion. For eigne hours every 
ohysioal energy tfll i been tasked to it# utmost 
endurance by aucl£h conflict as the world had 
seldom seen befbre. Twenty thousand of his 
soldiers were either bleeding qjpon the grottod or 
motionless in death. He hud now less than fifty 
thousand men to oppose to one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Wellington, dftiftg the day* 
had brought up some additional force* from hie 
rear, ou could now ^ppo r the Emperor with 
numbers t - ij one 

Th 'tolhgent jft*nJi ooldiers instantly per- 
ceived tuo desperate oiate of their affaire ; but, 
undismayed, they atn~d jrm, waiting only tor 
the command vt their Empertr. The allied 
army saw at a glance its advantage, and a about 
of exultation burst simultaneous]? from their 
bps* The Emperor, with that wonderful cool- 
ness which never forsook him, promptly recalled 
the order for a genera) charge, aadf by a rapid 
and skilful series of manoeuvres, as by magic, so 
changed the frogttof his army os to face tho 
Prussians advancing upon hhwright and the 
dines of Well jgton before him. 0 

Everything depended now upon one desperate 
charge by the Imperial Guard, before the Pros- 
*ian», trampling dowj^their feeble and exhausted 
opponents, could blend their squadrons with the 
battalions of Wellington. The Emperor placed 
himself at the hood of this devoted and invin- 
cible band, and advanced in front of the British 
lines, apparently intending himself to lead the 
charge. Bbfc the officers of his staff entreated' 
him to remember that the safety of France de- 
pended solely upon him. Yielding to their shltr 
citations, be resigned the command to Key. 

The scene now presented was cm*# tbs most 
sublime which mr haeever tarnished, The In** * 
pstM GaafdhelaejStyet towed but to tH* 
path of vfctlty. As wue trosrtmd battalions, 
to two immense eoltagns, tepeudefi the *ae 
eminence and ascended tfojfftto to cppbe* their 

dQSwAsuottea ur wtwa fo toe tro ms to 
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scene. Tbe destiuiqp of Napoleon, of Franco, of 
Europe, were suspended upon too issues ff a 
moment. The fate of the world trembled in the 
balance. Not a drum beat the charge. Not a 
bugle uttered its iisjpirfcmg tones. Not a cheer 
escaped the lips or tnose proud, indomitable 
men. Silently, sternly, unflinchingly, they rode 
on till they arrived within a few yards of the 
' batteries and bayonets which the genius of Wei* 
v^gtou had arrayed to meet them. There was 
a flash as of Uiteusest lightning gleamiug along 
the British lineB. A peal as of crashing thunder 
burst upon the plain. A tempest of bullets, Bbot, 
shells, and ail the horriblo missiles a of war, fell 
like hailstones upon the living mass, and whole 
battalions melted away and were trampled in 
the bloody mire by the still advancing host. 
Defiant of death, the intrepid Guard, closing up 
its decimated ranks, pressed on, and pierced the 
British lino, ^very cannon, every musket which 
could bo brought to bo?r, was directed to this 
Unfaltering and terrible foe. i&Ney, iu the course 
of a few moments, had live fyorses shot beneath' 
him. Then, with a drawn sabre, ho marched 
on fo&t at the head of his men. Napoleon gazed 
with intenso anxiety upon the progress of this 
heroic band, till, enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
it was lost to sight. 

At the same moment the Prussians came rush- 
ing upon the field, with infantry, cavalry, am! 
artillery, entirely overpowering tho feeble ami 
exhausted squadrons left to oppose them. A 
gust of wind swept away the smoko, und as the 
anxious eye of Napoleon pierced the tumult of 
tho battle to find bis Guard, it had disappeared. 
Almost to a man they were weltering in Mood. 
A mortal paleness overspread the cheek of the 
Emperor. The French tinny also saw that tho 
Gtford was annihilated. Au instantaneous panic 
struck evorj heart With exultant shouts the 
army of Blucher and of Wellington rushed upon 
the plain, and a scene of lierfoc ensued at which 
humanity shutWers. Tho banners of despotic 
Prussia ainf of constitutional England blended in« 
triumph, and intertwined their folds over t hut gory 
field, where tho liberties of Europe were stricken 
to the dust, Blucher and Wellington, with their 
dripping swords, met, with congratulations, in 
tho bloody arena. Each claimed the honour of 
the victory. Together they had achieved it. 
Wellington's troops were so cxhyistvd as to be 
unable to follow tho discomfited army. 

M Leave the pursuit to mo,” said Blucher ; “ I 
will send every man and every horse after the 
enemy ,** He fulfilled his promise with a mer- 
ciless energy characteristic of this dcbuucbed 
and fierce dragoon. No quarter was shown. 
The unarmed were cut down, dud even the pri- 
soners were sabred. \ * 

The Englirh soldiers, as usual, were generous 
and mcrcitul in tho lioun of victory. They dis- 
persed over the field, and carried refresh merits 
and assistance not only to their owns wounded 
countrymen, but also to their blooding and dying 
foes. 

threw himself inlet a small square, 
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which be baj kept as a reserve, and urged it 
forward Into tbe densest throngs of the enemy. 
He was resolved to perish with his Guard. Cam- 
broi>oe,1t8 >ravo commander, seized the reins of 
the Emperoris horse, and said to him, in beseech- 
ing tones, fere, death shuns you. You will 
but bdl made a* prisoner.” Napoleon shook his 
head aifll for a moment resisted. But then his 
better judgment told him that thus to throw 
away his life would be but au act of suicide. 
With tears filling his eyes, and grief overspread- 
ing his features Jae bowed to these heroes, ready 
to offer themselves up in a bloody sacrifice. 
Faithful even to death, with a melancholy cry 
they shouted “ Vive rEmwnewr!” These were 
their last words, their fiyt fig farewell. Silent 
and sorrowfully, tho Emperor put spurs to his 
horse, and disappeared from tfle fatal field. It 
was the commencement of his journey to St. 
Helena,* 0 

This one square, of two battalions, alono 
covered tbe flight of the army as a gallant rear- 
guard. The Prussians ana the English pressed 
it on three sides, pouring into its bosom the ifiosfc 
destructive discharges. Squadrons T>f cavalry 
plunged upon them, and still they remained un- 
broken. The flying artillery was brought up, 
and pitilessly pierced, tbe heroic baud with a 
storm of cannon-balls. This invincible rquare, 
tho lest fragment of the Old Guard, "'"■vi d by 
that scul which it» imperial creator had breathed 
mto it, culmly dosing up as death thinned its 
ranks, slowly and defiantly retired, arresting the 
flood of pursuit. General Cambronne was now 
bleeding fron six wounds. Bui a few scores of 
men, tom mid bleeding, remained around him. 
The English and Prussian?, admiring such 
heroism, and weary of the butchery, suspended 
for a moment their lire, and sent a flag of truce 
demanding a capitulation. General Cambronne 
returned the immortal reply — 44 The Guurd dies; 
it never surrenders!'' A few more volleys of 
bullets from the infantry, a few more discharges 
of grape-shot from the artillery, mowed them all 
down. Thus perished, on tho fatal field of 
Waterloo, tho Old Guard of Napoleon. It was 
the creation of the genius of tbe Emperor ; lie 
had inspired it with his own lofty spirit ; and 
the full of the t^mperor it devotedly refused to 
survive. 

It was now night. The awful clamour of 


4 *The rani s of the English," according to the state- 
ment of Blucher, a? quoted by W. H. Ireland, Esq., 
* were tin on n into disorder ; the loss had been consider- 
able, so that the rfserm had ark a need Into the line, 
and the situation of the Duke of Wellington was ex- 
ceedingly critical. Still greater disorder prevailed in 
the r 'ar of tlt<\ English army. Tbo roads of the forest 
of Solgnes were encumbered by waggons, artillery, and 
baggage, deserted . py their drivers, while numerous 
bands of fugitives had spread confusion and affright 
throughout Brussels and the neighbouring roadn. II nd 
u£.r he French successes been interrupted by the march 
of Balov, or if Marshal Grouchy, as the Emperor had 
every reason to hope, had followed at the heels of the 
Prussians, a more glorious victory could not have been 
obtnihed by the French, as it has been affirmed, on all 
hands, that not a Single man of the Duke Of Welling* 
ton's army could have escaped*" 
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battle, the rattle of musketry, and thettawfot of 
artillery, the infuriated shouts of fry* pursuing 
Prussians, and the shrieks at thehf vwtfeiid OS 
they were pierced by bayohflteor fat dbwh hy 
sabres, presented a scene of bmt*l ? &*aom»3war 
which the imagination oven stttftdtt from con- 
templating. The bloody field qf Waterlfo was 
covered with 40,000 gory bodies. The Bake of 
Wellington, well satisfied * with his day's work, 
granted his soldiers repose, and left the pursuit 
to the Prussians. The savage Blucher, with his 
savage band, all the night long continued the 
work of death. The Preach army was dispersed 
in every direction, and nothing remained for Na- 
poleon but to return as rapidly as possible to, 
Paris, and endeavo£ i/.; raise new forces to at- 
tempt to repel the invasion of the enemy. Such 
was the bloody drtd by which the Allies suc- 
ceeded in quenching she flame of Continental 
liberty, and in establishing over Europe Russian, 
and Prussian, and Austrian despotism. That 
England should have aided in this work is the 
darkest blot upon England’s escutcheon. 

Napoleon immediately turned his steps towards 
Paris. Al one o’clock in the morning ho arrived 
at Quatre-Bras. He stopped here for an hour to 
give some directions respecting the retreat, and to 
designate a rally ing-poitit for his fugitive bauds, 
to which he could press forward roinforcements 
Trom Paris and then hastened on to Charleroi. 
It was a lovely summer’s night. The moon shone 
brilliantly in an unclouded and tranquil sky. AH 
the night long the exhausted Emperor, accom- 
panied by a few of his suite, in sifosce and 
anguish urged on his hor^e, while the thunder 
and the tumult of the awf.it pursuit resounded 
through the dear midnight air appallingly behind 
him.** 

Ho arrived at this placo in the early dawn of 
the mbming. Utterly worn down in body and 
mind, he threw himself upon a couch for a few 
moments of repose. But the calamity in which 
he was overwhelmed was too awful to admit of a 
moment’s slumber. Several of his followers came 
in with swollen eyes, and haggard countenances, 
and clothes covered with blood and dirt* As Na- 
poleon contemplated the melancholy spectacle, 
and appreciated the enormity of the woe which 
threatened France, he was for a moment quite 
unmanned. Silently pressing tfio hand of his 
friend, Baron Fleury, tears gushed from his eyes, 
betraying the cruel anguish with which his heart 
was lacerated. # 

Again mounting his hors£, he pressed rapidly 
on to Loon, where he arrived four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Here, bo despatched various 
orders, and sent a frank and hottest bulletin to 


?ari8i concealing nothing of the moosureleesness 
pf tho calamity. w Here* said ho to General 
pTOuOtj : 4t is the bulletin of Waterloo. I wish 
you! to hoar it read.' If I have omitted anv 
espial circumstances, you prill remind mo of 
them* It Is hot my intention to conceal any- 
thing. Now, as after the affair of Moscow, the 
whole truth must be disclosed to France. I 
might have thrown, on Marshal Ney the bis mo 
of part of the misfortune of Waterloo. But the 
mischief is done. No more must be said." 

After a few hours of unrefreshing and troubled 
slumber, the Emperor entered a carriage, and, 
accompanied by a fow friends and a feeble escort, 
drove nil tluf day, and, just after midnight on tho 
morning of the "21st, arrived in PdriS. It was a 
dark and gloomy hour. The street stamps were 
flickering and expiring. With characteristic pro- 
priety, instead of directing his, steps to the Tuile- 
I’ies, ho modestly turned aside to^the less am- 
bitious palace of the Elyslq. A few servants 
were at the gate of the palace with glimmering 
tftrclips. lie was received upon the stops by his 
faithful friend, Caufaincourt. Fatigue and grief 
had prostrated him into tho last stage of ejtfntuft* 
tion. I.Iis check was emaciated ami pallid, and 
his dross disordered by travel. His tottering 
limbs could hardly support his stops, and his head 
drooped upon his shoulder. Throwing himself 
upon a sofa, ho exclaimed, pressing his hand upon 
liis heart — 

1 1 1 am suffering heft. The army has performed 
prodigies ofr valour. It is grievous to think that 
wo should havo been overcome after so' many 
heroic efforts. My most brilliant victorias do not 
shed more glory on tho French army than the 
defeat at Waterloo. Our troops haWe not been 
beaten ; they have been sacrificed, massacred by 
overwhelming numbers. My Guard suffered 
themselves to bo cut to pieces witbouf arising for 
quarter ; but they exclaimed to me, ‘Withdraw f 
withdraw! You^c* that death is resolved to 
spare your Majesty/ And, opening their ranks, 
my old grenadiers screened mo from file carnage 
by forming around mo a rampart of their own 
bodies. My brave, my admirable Guard bos 
been destroyed, and 1 4 havo not perished with 
them.” 

llo paused, overcome by anguish, and heaving 
a deep sigh, said, 14 I desire to bo alone," ana 
retired to the silence and solitude of hie cabinet. 


CHAPTER LXVUl . 

ME SECOND ABDICATION. * ■> 


" “He had proved," saps Baron Jemfnl, "at Areola, 
Eylao, KotUbcm, Ards, and also at Waterloo, toat is* 
was not afraid of bullet* ; and tap! be not believed lit . 
the resources of France, be would have died at the beam 
of tbe remains of his antsy; be quitted them because be 
bad not a general of Ms rear-guard who could lead 
them to Leon ts well as Mtnseir, width noons cottfdr^ 
place him at tbe brim of the vessel of states wbtchffor 
tbe instant, was not at Ms bead-qaarter*. bat at tbe 
TnUcttea." 


Anguish of the Etrperor— Peril of 
• convened- St wrap session of the -Chamber** Trea- 
chery of FouchA— Tumult at the ElytAeO-The abdica- 
tion— Napoleon retires to MaltnalAait— fEntliuriasm of 
the army— Magnanimous offer of the Emperor— His 
s , cmbatTOM^eiit*— brutality of Blueber. . . 

' He Emperor, efter commonlng* (fort tint, 
with M> otu thought.' to tjbe eotttade of bie cabi- 
net, took » brnJb,, «oS Qm, (brew ttautl tapm. 
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bis bed for a few foments of repose. But the 
interests at stake were too momfentous, aiyl the 
perils of the hour too terrible, to allow o£ any 
slumber. lie soon rose, called for CaulainAurt, 
and, in tones of indescribable calmness and Bad- 
ness, spoke of tbe calamity with which France 
was overwhelmed. His pallid cheek and sunken 
eye proclaimed the anguish of bis mind. 

41 1 feel,” said the Emperor, in low tones of 
•■otter exhaustion, “ that 1 have received my death- 
wound. The blow that has fallen upon mo at 
Waterloo is mortal. The enemies* force quad- 
rupled ours. But I had combined a bold 
manoeuvre, with tho view of preventing the 
junction of the two hostile armies. The infa- 
mous desertion of Bourmont forced me to change 
all ray ||jrangemcuts. To pass over to the 
enemy on tho eve of a battle I Atrocious I The 
blood of bis countrymen be on his head. The 
maledictionsrf France will pnrsue him." • 

44 Sire,” said Caulaincourt, “you at first re- 
jected that man. IIow unfortunate that you (jjd 
not follow your own impulse l” 

44 Oh, this baseness is incredible!” exclaimed 
the Kmperor bitterly. “The annals of the 
French army offer no precedent for such n crime. 
Jomini was not a Frenchman. The eouscquencps 
of thi9 defection have been most disastrous. It 
created despondency. Grouchy was too late. 
Ney was carried away by enthusiasm. Our 
army performed prodigics^>f valour, and yet wo 
lost the battle. Generals? marshals, all foughf 
gloriously.” * 

After a moment’s pause, he added, “I must 
unite the two. chambers in an imperial sitting. 
I will faithfully describe to them the misfortunes 
of the arnfV, and appeal to them For the means 
of saving the conntry. After that, I will again 
return to fjie seat of war." 

But Pans was now in a state of terrific excito- 
meut. An army of a million of mon, from va- 
rious quarter, was marchfh/^upon tho doomed 
and unarmedfEmpire. In eight days the con- 
joined forces of Bluchcr and Wellington coutd 
be in Paris. The political adversaries of Napo- 
leon took advantage of this panic. “ France 
must pass through seas o& blood,” they exclaimed, 
44 to repel these locust legions. Tho Allies make 
war upon Napoleon alone. If we give him up 
we shall appease them, save France from the 
horrors of on invasion, and tjen we enn esta- 
blish a Republic, or choose another Emperor, as 
we please.” * 

This language was plausible. Tho Bourbon 
party expected, in the overthrow of Napoleon, 
to replace, by the aid of tlic Allies, Louis Stanis- 
las Xavfctf. The Republicans of all shades hoped 
for the establishment of rejflblican institutions. 
The more moderate and jiumdou/of this party, 
like La Fayette, thought that France could sus- 
tain a healthy and laiv- abiding Republic. The, 
Jacobin party was ripe for any changes which 
might bring the lowest democracjainto power. 
These factions in the Chambers all combined 
against the Emperor. Tho peril was so imrai- 
flttrtMhile hostile squadrons were every hour 
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rushing nearlr to Paris, that there was no time 
for cool deliberation. All was tumult, excite- 
ment, feverish haste, The treacherous Fouchg 
was already in communication withstlie enemy, 
and plotting, with tho most detestable hypocrisy 
and perfidjq for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
He kftew that successful intrigue in their behalf 
woulAring him a rich reward. 

The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of 
Deputies, somewhat corresponding to the House 
of Lords and House of Commons in Great 
Britain, were npw in session. The Deputies con- 
sisted of five hundred members. Many of them 
were ardent and ultra Democrats young and in- 
experienced men from th^provinces, who bad 
never before sat in a le^Krative assembly. They 
were easily duped by those wily leaders who 
were familiar with all the forms of legislative 
halls, courts, and cabinnfl, and with all the arts 
of intrigue. In the confusion and anarchy which 
ensued, the Peers were almost lost sight of, while 
the more nnmerous body, of Deputies grasped 
the reins of power. 

Lucien and Joseph, informed of the return of 
their brother, hastened to tho KJystfd. Soon the 
apartments were filled with the great function- 
aries of the Empire. Some advised one thing 
and some another. At seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Emperor assembled the Council of State* 
He saw dearly that, in that awful evsis, it was 
in vain to rely upon the antagonistic councils and 
tardy measures of deliberative assemblies. He 
knew that the salvation of France depended 
upon tfle investment of the Emperor with dicta- 
torial power. Prqmpt and decisive measures 
alone could save the nation. But he was re- 
solved not to assume that powef unless it was 
conferred upon him by the two Chambers. 

The dreadful bulletin of Waterloo was read to 
the Council, and then Napoleon, with calmness 
and dignity, thus addressed them:— 

“ The army is covered with glory. Deser- 
tions, misunderstandings, and an inexplicable 
fatality have rendered unavailing the heroic 
exertions of our troops. Our disasters are great, 
But they are still reparable if my efforts are 
seconded. I returned to Paris to stimulate & 
noble impulse. If the French people rise, the 
enemy will be Subdued. If, instead of resorting 
to prompt measures and making extraordinary 
sacrifices, time is wasted in disputes and discus- 
sions, all is lost. The enemy is in France. In 
eight days* he will ^e at the gates of the capital. 
To save the country, it is necessary that I should 
be invested with vast power— with a temporary 
dictatorship. For the interests of all, I ought to 
possess this power; but it will be more proper, 
more national, that it should be conferred upon 
me by tho Chambers.’* 

( Carnot rose and said, with deep emotion, “ I 
'Asclare that I consider it indispensable that, 
during the present crisis, the sovereign should 
be invested with absolute power." 

Many others warntty advocated this viow, 
while even the traitor Fouchd, who was now the 
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agent of the Duke of Wellington, and in corre- leased from the dungeons of Qhnutz, and restored 
spondonce with him, did not venture openly to to liberty and his family, introduced, and, by bis 
oppose it. It was, however, cautiously suggested strortg personal influence, carried, tln**o resolu- 
that a strong opposition to the Emperor had tionj. His"iuteutions were unquestionably good, 
arisen in tho Chambers, and that ft would be bu/hc erred sadly in judgment. He lived to be 
probably impossible to get a vote in favoutof the convinced of hU error, and bitterly to deplore it. 
dictatorship. , 1 J La Fayette, a man of sincere patriotism and of 

11 What is it they wish ?” exclaimed Napoleon, warm md generous impulses, thought that, since 
11 Speak candidly. Is it my abdication they de- the nation had so decisively rejected the Bourbons, 
sire?” if Napoleon would abdicate, the Allies would 

M I fenr that it is, sire,” Regnault answered sheathe the sword, and allow France to establish a 
sadly. H And though it is deeply repugnant to Republic. He led the republican party. These 
my feelings to tell your Majesty a painful truth, were weak dreams for a sensible man to indulge in. t 
yet it is my belief that, were you not to abdi- All the rival parties united to overthrow Napoleon, 
cate voluntarily, tU\ Chamber of Deputies would each hoping, by that event, to attain its own end. 
require your abdication.” The friends of the Emperor, discouraged by this 

' To this declaration, the truth of which all combined opposition, and trembling #eforc the 
seemed to apprehend, t there was tho response ©n rapid approach of a million of hostile bayonets, 
the part of others, “*lf the Deputies will not lost heart, and bowed to tho storm, 
unite with tho Emperor to savo France, he must /On the 23rd of September, 1824 La Fayette, 
save tho Empire by his single efforts. Ho must then on his triumphal tour through tho United 
declare himself a dictator. He must pronounce Suites, visited .Joseph Bonaparte at his mansion 
the whole of Franco in a state of siege, and lie at Point Breeze, in Now Jersey, The remains of 
must summon nil true Frenchmen to arms.” the licnperor were then mouldering ill the tj»tnb 
“Tho nation,” exclaimed the Emperor, in at St. Helena. All populur rights had been 
tones which thrilled in every heart, “did not struck down in France by the despotic sceptre of 
elect tho Deputies to overthrow me, but to sup- the Bourbons. In a secret conversafion with 
port me. Woo to them if the presence of tho Joseph Bonaparte, Lft Fayette magnanimously 
inerny on the French soil do not arouse their acknowledged his regret at the course he had 
energy an* their patriotism ! Whatever course pursued*in the overthiow of the Ernperor. “The 
they may adopt, I shall bo supported by the Bourbon dynasty," li£ then said, “cannot last, 
people and the army. The fate of tho Chamber, It clashes too much with the French national 
its very existence, depends on my will. Were I sentiment. *Wo are all now persuaded in France 
to pronounce their doom, they would till Ife sacri- that tho Emperor’s son will bo tho best represen- 
ficed. They are playing na artful game. No tative of the reforms of tbfc Revolution.” 1J© 
matter; 1 have no need to resort to stratngem. also, at the same interview, suggested that in 
I have right on my side. The patriotism ot the two years, by suitable efforts, Napolo/h II. might 
people, their antipathy to the Bourbons, their be placed on the French throne, 
attachment to my person, all these circumstances When Joseph Bonaparte, with Qnio^to, visited 
still afford immense resources, if wo know liow the veteran John Adams, tho patriotic patriarch 
to profit by them." of Quincy, " La Fajette was wrong,” said the 

Tho Emperor then, with his extraordinary clear-sighted American Republican “The Em- 
power of lucid argument, developed an admirable peror was the true rallying point. # Tlje Deputies 
plan for repairing tho disasters of Waterloo, dhd the country should have stuck to him after 
The whole measure, in its minutest details, was the defeat Of Waterloo.” 
all distinctly mapped out in his mind. Ills cheek It is not strange, however, that any mind should 
glowed with animation. His voico was strong have been bewildered in tho midst of events so- 
with hope. Every eye was riveted upon him. perilous, so tremendous, so unparalleled. As Na- 
The attention of every mind wms absorbed in poleon read these unfriendly resolutions, he turned 
contemplating the workings of that stupendous pale, and said, “ I ought to have dismissed these 
intellect, which, with renewed vigour, was rising men before I leftJFaris. 1 foresaw this. These 
from the most awful reverses and, disasters. The factious firebrands will ruin Franco. I can mca- 
measures proposed by the Emperor \fere so per- sure the full extent of the evil. I must reflect 
fected, so maturely considered in all their de- up on what is now «to bo done. If necessary, I 
tails, so manifestly and so eminently the wisest will abdicate.” lie then dissolved the sitting of 
which could be adopted, that u the various shades the Council. 

of opinion,” says Caulaineourt, who \ya$ present, That he might not act hastily and Without a 
41 which bad prevailed among the members of knowledge of # all ffio circumstances, he decided 
the council, at length blended into one. All to send a briqf communication to each of the 
united in approving the plans of the Emperor.” Chambers. Regnault was the messenger to the 
In the midst of these scenes the Council waw Deputies, and Carnot to the Peers. “ Tell them," 
interrupted by the entrance of a messenger from said the Emperor, “that I am here, iu deli be ra- 
the Chamber of Deputies, presenting somd reso- tion with marshals; that my army is rallying; 
lotions which had passed that body, and whteh, thgt I have given orders to stop the retreat, and 
in their spirit, were decidedly unfriendly to the that I have come to Paris to concert measures 
Emperor. La Fayette, whom Napoleon had re- with my government and wi , the Others; 
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and that I am at Oils moment ^occupied with her to inform the Emperor of what was pacing, 
those measures of public safety which cirsum- The crowd was so dense which surrounded the 
stances demand. ’ " # k Elystfettbat it was with great difficulty the 

The Chain her of Deputies was in such a tumult carriage of the minister could pas# along. As 
that Regnault could not even obtain a heamg. he entered file palace, and was conversing with 
The Peers, though in a state of similar coniino* the Emperor, the shouts of the populace rose 
tion, listened respectfully to the message from the awfully* on tlfe midnight air, pentitrating, m 
• Emperor. In a stormy debate the hours of the with appalling thunder, the cabiuct of the 
^day passed, and night again spread its gloom Ely^t'c. 

over the streets of agitated Paris. “This is dreadful/’ said Napoleon. “ Tho 

The great mass of t lie population of Pari®, and mob may bo led to the commission of some 
the people of tho faubourgs, in numbers which excess, and L shall he accused of being tho 
could not be counted, crowded around the Elysft*, cause. These mistaken people wish to servo 
and filled the air with shouts of ^ Vive l hin- me, and yet they nre doing all they can to 
percur!” The trees, the walls, the railings of the injure me.” 

palace, and the roo's of tho surrounding houses The judicious and Iofry spirit of the Em 
were covered with the hn'ng mass, all eager to peror revolted at the idea ot arming the lowo 
catch a glimpse o( their beloved Emperor. In '-hves against the magistracy of tho Empire 
the darkness, and us the enthusiastic acclamations 1 lo had been the revered Etupi ( ror of the Frond 
wore rising ifi wild tumult around, Lucicn, thVt nation, and lie would not stoop, even for ni 
stern Republican who had refused thrones, walked hour, to he the leader of a faction. Moreover 
with the Emperor hcrieath the trees of the garden, h:s eugio glance penetrated futurity with fa 
mid endeavoured to rouse liftn to bid defiance to more unerring vi-ion than any one around birr 
the # Chanihcr.s, and to gra«p that dictatorial power on jo ted. Jle distinctly saw all the trcrnendoiu 
by which alone J’ ranee could now he saved, peril of the crisis, and that Franco could only be 
“ Look at these people/' said he, “hurrying to saved by tlic cordial co-operation of the whole 
you under the impulse of » disinterested instinct, nation. Napoleon alone, with the opposition of 
They sec in you alone, at this moment, their the powerful Chambers, could only extort better 
country and their independence. List^to those terms for him si If from tho Allies. lie could m* 
cries. They cull upon you for arms. They sup- save France. lie might protract a rvil war for 
plicate you to give a chicfco this multitude, ir months, and cause a great amount of blood to 
is the same throughout the Kmpirg. Will you be shed; but with a million of exultant enemies 
then abandon Fiance to tho foreigner, and the crossing the frontiers, France unarmed and 
throne to the factions ?” exhausted. Royalists and .Jacobins combining 

But nothing could induce Napoleon to raise the against him, the Legislative Bodies pronouncing 
banner of fiivil war He was struggling, not for him u usurper, and the Allies offering liberty 
himself, but for France. “ Am 1, then, more than mid pence to France if the nation would abandon 
a man,” tai 1 1m, “to bring into union and agree- Napoleon, it was in vain to hope to save the 
ment wi& me fivo hundred deluded deputies? country. 

And am I a miserable fact ionist to kindle ft fruit- Many of those who were ready to abandon 
less civil war ? No, never U Persuade tho Cham- the Emperor had the folly to imagine that tiio 
hers to adop&i wi c course. I ask for nothing conquering Allies would respect the indepen- 
botter. K*im do everything with them. I coijjd deuce of France, and allow them to establish tho 
do much without them for my own interest, but forms, us well as the spirit, of a Republic. In 
without them I cannot save the country, (jo their simplicity, they believed the declaration of 
and try to induce them to co-operate with me. Mic Allies, that they were fighting, not against 
I consent to that. But 1 foibid you to harangue France, but against Napoleon alone. When 
these people who are imkinfr for arms. I am Cauhineourt informed tho Emperor of the 
ready to try everything for France, but nothing tumultuary scene in tho Chambers, and of the 
for mvhclf.” demand that he should abdicate, Napoleon cx- 

“llis position at the Elysfl.” says Caulain- churned — 
court, “ is unexampled in history. Ho might, “All is lost! They seem not to be aware 
had lie bceu so inclined, have annihilated the that, by declaring 4he throne to be vacant, they 
traitors by a single word. The crowds who sur- j surrender it to the first claimant. The Allies 
rounded him would, at the slightest signal, have ! now will not 0 treat. They will dictate their 
overthr^vn any obstacle which stood between j terms, and they must be accepted. The ma- 
Napoleon and the nation. -Jint the Emperor jjority of Uic Chambers is hostile to the Bour- 
would not consent to excite scones of carnage. J bans ; and yet there is no doubt that the Bour- 
Ile well knew the terrific nature of popular j bans will bo again forced upon France. Tho 
justice.” ^ J nation is at the morcy of her foreign enemies. 

The emissaries of Fouclitf were audacious, vio-; She will pay dearly for the incapacity of her 
lent, and sanguine in the Chamber J>f Deputies, representatives." 

They endeavoured to overwhelm Lucira with Tins conversation was interrupted by the en- 
oliunour and insult as he conveyed to them tho trtincc of Benjamin Constant, who had urged 

S reposition of tlic Emperor. Canlaiucourt, who the Emperor to arm the masses, and thus put 
ad touoved Lucicn, hastened from fbe Cham- down domestic clamour and repel the foreign 

\ 
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foe. lie now came in to inform tlfy Emperor, 
with sadness, tlmt the Chamber of Deputies was 
about to demand his abdication. Napolegn had 
no. been elected Emperor by the Chambers, but 
by tbc people. * • 

41 By what right,” said Napoleon mildly, 
•‘does the Chamber demand of *no* rny Abdi- 
cation? Where is its authority?” • 

Then, directing attention to the tumultuous 
acclamations which were continually bursting in 
thunder-peals from the multitude who crowded 
around the Elysle, lie added — 

14 Thoso poor people, who now come to con- 
dole with me in Ihy reverses, I have not loaded 
with honours and relics. 1 leave them poor as 
I found them. But thb instinct of country en- 
lightens tliom. Tiyj voice of the nation speaks 
through their mouths. I have but to say one 
word, and in au hour fne Chamber of Deputies 
would no Linger exist. But no! not a single 
life blmll be sacrificed for me. I have not 
returned from Elba to inundate Paris with 
blood,” * 

Even the most hostile pens have been com- 
pelled to xtcurd the singular humanity and 
magnanimity which the Emperor manifested 
through the whole of this fearful trial. Never 
was there exhibited more perfect oblivion of self, 
cover more entire devotion to the interests of 
one's country. Even Lamartine could not re- 
fuse this tribute of respect. 

41 History,” he says, “owes this justice to 
Napoleon, that, whether from a natural horror 
of popular excesses, the sanguinary spectacle of 1 
which had left a sinister expression in his soul 
since the 10th of August, the massacres of Sep- 
tember, mid the rocking guillotine; whether, 
from a aoldier-like repugnance to all undiscip- 
lined forces, or respect for his future fame, he 
constantly, both on his return and on liis lull, 
since the 20th of March, refused to form an 
army of the populace against the nation, lie 
preferred falling with dignity rather than to 
raise himself by such auxiliaries. On quitting 
his isle, and braving the Bourbons and Europe, 
he recoiled from the blood of seditions, and froyi 
crimes against civilization. Cicsar always, but 
never Gracchus; born for empire, not for the 
turbulence of factions.” # 

Thus passed tlie 21st of Juno. The Chamber 
of Deputies continued its agitated and stormy 
session through the night. Napoleon, at a#te 
hour, 6ick, exhausted, and w^e- stricken, in view 
of the calamities which were overwhelming his 
country, retired to his pillow. # There was but 
little sleep in Paris that awful night. Vast 
masses of men were surging through the streets, 
clamouring for weapons to protect th€ir Emperor 
and France. The myriad armies of the Allies 
had encamped one day nearer the doomed me- 
tropolis. There was distraction in connoil, an- 
tagonism in action, and all was confusion and 
dismay. Had the Chamber of Deputies hit said 
the word, the mighty genius of Napoleon woyld 
instantly have evolved order from this chaos; ' 
the people would have risen all over the Empire 
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against their invaders as ono man, and France 
might perhapaf have been laved. Instead of 
this, |he deputies, during the night, insanely 
discarding ^io energies of the irn^t gignntio 
miny upon earth, passed a resolve virtually ro- 
queting the Emperor to abdicate. Thus was 
France delivered over in utter helplessness to 
the derision and insults of its fbis. 

The morning of the 22nd dawned. Su rmy as 
had been the events of the night, still more tem- 
pestuous were the scenes which the new day 
introduced. 4 Tha Emperor sat in his cabinet, 
absorbed in painful thought, with his band 
spread over his eyes, when a child entered tbc. 
room, presenting before him, on u tray, cofTen 
and refreshments. For a moment Napoleon 
did not perceive tho entranco of the infantile 
page, who had occasionally before attracted liis 
notice. 

Eat, sire,” the child at lcngtjj ventured to 
say. “ It will do you good.” 

The Emperor raised his eyes, looked kindly 
lqfon bis youthful attendant, and said — 

l * You come from the village Gonessc, do yon 
not?” 1 * 

41 No, sire,” tlic child replied, 44 1 come from 
Pierre fitc.” 

“ Where your parents,” Napoleon added, 
“have a cottage and some acres of land?” 

“ Yesr siro,” the child replied. 

“ There," exclaimed the world-weary Em- 
peror, 44 is true happiness.” 

At eight •o’clock the two Chambers, in in- 
tense excitement, were ro assembled, and tho 
enemies of Napoleon, all combining in a ma- 
jority, were clamorous for his abdication. At 
an early hour the Emperor convoked tho. Coun- 
cil of Ministers at the Elysf-c. News had ar- 
rived during the night which added greatly 
to his embarrassment. Marshal (Irffuchy had 
escaped from both Wellington and BJucher, and, 
with forty thous^m? troops, had returned to 
France. Ncy and Jerome Bonnpanc had rallied, 
i»ar the frontier, from the rout of*Watorlon, 
nearly forty thousand more. Ton thousand well- 
trained soldiers, from t lie environs, had marched 
during the night into the city, burning with en- 
thusiasm, and ready to die in defence of tho 
Empire and of the Emperor. From the count- 
less throng surrounding the Elysce, an army of 
fifty thousand men could, in a few hours, be 
arrayed in martial bands, prepared, with despe- 
ration, to beaC back the invading foe. Napoleon 
was entreated by jpnany of his friends to grasp 
these powerful resources for the preservation of 
France, Never was a mortal placed. before in so 
torturing a dilemma. A refusal to jpize the 
dictatorship handot France over, in helplessness 
and humihatfon, to the Allies. On the other 
hand, the bolcfassumptidn of power iyvolved the 
necessity of immediately dissolving the two 
Chambers by violence, of imprisoning those 
whose opposition was to be dreaded, and of 
exposing France to all the horrible calamities 
' of War, in which cities must be bombarded, vast 
regions of country ravaged by hostile armies. 


DISCUSSIONS IN TIIE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
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un<3 the lives of tens of thousands of Frenchmen 
sacrificed. 0 * 

The Emperor, though perfectly calo/ was 
serious and sad. He weighed ererythiVg in 
the balance of judgment and humanity. HV de- 
cided that, with the co-operation of the Cham- 
hers, the chances were still strongly inWavour of 
France. ^ Without that co-operation, he deemed 
it unjustifiable to appeal to the awful decisions 
of the sword. With this object in view, he sent 
to the Chambers a statement of the resources at 
hand, and of his willingness to wield them, to 
the utmost of his power, for the preservation of 
the independence of France. 

# The Chamber of Deputies, bewildered, ex- 
cited, and irrational, conscious of the power 
which the Emperor still held, after a stormy de- 
bate, sent back a reply, couched in what was 
intended as respectful terms. 

41 The war^’ said the deputation, “ in whifjli 
France is again involved, affects the nation 
much loss than the Einpcror. The Allies have 
proclaimed peace to France, und war against 
Napoleon alone. Peace can consequently be 
imihodifltely secured for France if the Empi-ror 
will onco more sacrifice - liimsclf to Bave his 
country." 

This appeal to the Emperor's dovotion to 
France was deciding the question. The Emperor 
received the deputation graciously, and promised 
an immediate roply. As they withdrew, he said 
to lijs friends — * ' 

44 1 can do nothing alone. I had called tho 
Assembly together, hoping that it would impnrfc 
strength to my measures, but its disunion deprived 
me of the scanty resources at my command. 
Theimtiouas informed that I am the only obstacle 
to peace. The time is too short to enable mo 
to enlighten its judgment. 1 am required to 
sacrifice nfyself. I am willing to do so. I did 
not come to Franco for tho purpose of kindling 
domestic feud^.'* * „ 

Then, requesting Lucicn to take the pen, lie 
paced the fToor, and slowly dictated the following 
act of abdication : — 

14 Frenchmen !— In commencing tho war for 
K the upholding of national independence, I relied 
on tho union of all efforts and all wills, and upon 
the concurrence of all tho national authorities. 

I had every reason to expect success, and I 
braved tho declaration of the AClics against me. 
Circumstances appear to me changed. I offrr 
myself in sacrifice to the hatred of the enemies 
of Franco. May they provff sincere in thoir 
declarations, and hate only my person ! 

14 My political life is ended, and I proclaim my 
eon, und<§ the title of Napolcjji II., Emperor of 
the French. The present mmietepe will provi- 
sionally form the council of goveenment The 
interest I fefol in my soil prompts me to request 
the Chambers to orgafiize, without delay, the 
regency by a law. ^ Let all rnpte for f tbe public 
eafety, and to remain tin independent nation. 

44 At the palace of tho EJysde, Juno 22, 1815. 
^ i 94 Napoleon** 


The agejiF and noble Carnot, a* Tie heard this 
abdication read, which surrendered France to 
the mercy of her enemies, overwhelmed with 
anguish, buried his face in his hands, end burst 
into* a flo<*! of tears.. Napoleon was deeply af- 
fected. He immediately went to the grief- 
stricken statesman, soothingly placed his hand 
upon liis shoulder, and said, “ My friend, I have , 
not known you till too late.” 91 

The reading of this diguified act created a 
profound sensation in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Kegnault, inspired by the grandeur of the oc- 
casion and th^ theme, ascended tiro tribune, and 
drew a picture so affecting and pathetic of the 
benefits Napoleon had alrq^dy conferred upon 
Franco, and of the morKI sublimity of the act 
which he had now performed c in sacrificing him- 
self, without condition and without reserve, to 
tho happiness of his couiftry, to wander an exile 
he know not whore, and to suffer he knew not 
what, that the whole assembly was plunged into 
tears, and even his most obdurate enemies were 
melted. There was, after* this glowing speech, 
a moment of profound silence, interrupted only 
by the inarticulate murmurs of emotion. The 
Chamber then, with entire unanimity, decreed a 
solemn deputation to wait upon Napoleon, and 
express, in the name pf the nation, 14 the respect 
and gratitude with which it accepted tho noble 
sacrifice he had made to the independence and 
happiness of the French people.” In this act the 
Chamber of Peers also united. 

It was now night. The unthroned Emperor 
had retired alone to the solitude of his cabinet 
It was dimly lighted by a few wax candles. Na- 
poleon received the delegation with great courtesy, 
and listened, with melancholy resignation, to 
their congratulations. With slow and serious 
accent he thus responded : — 

“ I thank you for the sentiments you express 
towards me. I hope that my abdication may 
prove for the happiness of France, hut Ldo not 
expect it. It leaves tho state without a head, 
mul without political existence. The time wasted 
in overturning the monarchy might have been 
employed in plaoing France in a condition to 
crush the enemy. I recommend to the Cham- 
bers speedily to reinforce the armies. Whoever 
wishes for peace should make preparations' for 
war. Do not leave this great nation at the 
meaty of foreigners. Beware of being deceived 
in JjpjLr hopes. There lies the danger. In what- 
eversituatifn I majj.be placed, I shall always be 
satisfied if France is happy. I recommend my 


01 “I bad the grlefi* said the Duke of Oaeta, M of 
befog present at the second abdication of Napoleon. 
He dictated ifin the midst of his council, with the same 
enmposuro with which we had heard him a hundred 
times dictate his orders when he was in the plenitude of 
power, pulp he was more careful in the choice pf hie 
phrases and in the construction of his sentences. He 
ratal .the document over several times, each* time 
making «omo aught corrections. , When he was satis* 
tied with It, he sent it to the Chamber of Deputies. Be 
theq retired to his cabinet Count Mollien «fi& I saw 
(dm again in the evening- We found him. as Caftn as 
wo had seen him in the morning. Bis last tdleds wer® 
affectionate and touohlng.” 
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son to France. I hope that it ujfU not forget 
that I have abdicated for him. I have also made 
this great sacrifice for the good of the nation. 
It Is only w}th my dynasty that Franoe qgn hope 


to be free, happy, and independent. 1 * 

The morning of the 23rd dawnefrupon Paris. 
The allied armies were on the maph. France 
was without a chief, withpnt # a government. 
The Chamber of Deputies was filled with 
throng of inexperienced and garrulous men, and 
a scene of confusion ensued which cannot be 
described. Everything was proposed and no- 
thing done. Napoleon was a peaceful citizen at 
the Elysde. IJe felt that he was swept* along on 
billows of destiny which fie could neither guide 
nor control. The ponrbonists, tho Orleanists, the 
Republicans, and the advocates of Napoleon II. 
were plunged inti inextricable turmoil and con- 
fusion. This was jpst what the Bourbonists, 
headed by Fouclid, desired. Could this confusion 
but be .perpetuated for a few days, the Allies 
would settle the question with their bayonets. 

44 By such proceedings," said the Emperor sadly, 
44 the Doputies will soon bring back the Bourbons. 
These mep will yot shed tears of blood. They 
flatter themselves that they can place the Duke 
of Orleans on the throne, but the English will 
not permit it." 

To meet immediato emergencies, a provisional 
• government was established, with Foucln? at its 
head. Phis wily traitor, already in correspon- 
dence with the Duke of Wellington, was manoeu ; 
vring, with consummate skill, for the restoration 
of tho Bourbons. At the same time, commis- 
sioners wore despatclicd to the head-charters of 
the Allies, to propitiate tlyrir vengeance by the 
assurance that Napoleon had abdicated. Fouchd 
had now obtained, through his bribed accom- 
plices, a complete ascendency over the iuexpe- 
riebced and perplexed mombers of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He encountered, however, one 
great embarrassment. The Emperor was at the 
Elysle. He was the idol of the people. The 
streets of the metropolis continued to resound 
with the cry of “ Vive l’Empereur !" Immense] 
crowds still thronged the environs of the palace, 
demanding the Emperor to recall his abdication,^ 
and to place himself at the head of the people to 
repel the Allies. 

Two regiments of volunteeredrom the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, accompanied by a countless multi- 
tude, marched to the gates of the Elys^. A 
deputation waited upon the Emperor, Ifcting 
that the traitorous Chamber of •Defmtles was 
about to sell France again to the Bourbons, and 
entreating him to take the reins of government 
into his own hands, as cm the 18th Brumaire. 

. The Emperor replied, 44 You recall to my re- 
membrance the 18th Brumaire, trat you fprget 
that the circumstances are not the same, , On 
the 18th Brumaire the nation was unanimous in 
desiring a change. A feeble effort onlj* jvas 
necessary to effect what they^o nmqfi deshed. 
Now it would require floods of Fraifth blood, 
and never shall a singl 
tb# defence of a cause 


Count Montbolon, who was at this time with 
the Emperor, could not refiain from expressing 
his mgret thdb Napoloou sfiould thus refuse to 
avail himself of the proffdred arms of the people 
to ftive Frjhco from the enemy. The Emperor 
listened attentively to his representations, and 
theri firmly replied — * 

“ Putting the brute force of the mass of tho 
people into notion would doubtless save Paris 
insum me the crown, without incurring the bor- * 
rors oF civil war, but it would likewise bo risking 
thousands of French lives; for what power 
could control so many various passions, so much 
hatred, and such vengeance ? No t there is one 
thing that I cannot forget. I have been escorted 
from Cannes to Paris in the midst of the bloody 
cries, 1 Down with tho priests 1 Down with the 
nobles!* No! Hike (he regrets of France better 
ihtm her croton." 

Fouohd and his accomplices in the Chamber 
/>F* Deputies trembled in view oLthe Emperor's 
vast popularity, and were very apprehensive that 

H io might accede to tho wishes of the people and 
rostrate all their jJIans. Rumours of assassina- 
tion alarmed his friends. The crowd grow more 
and more douse, enthusiastic, and olanfbrous 
around the Elysde. On the evening of tho 23th, 
Napoleon, putting on a disguise of a round hat 
and an ordinary travelling dress— not to escape 
tho enmity, but the love of the people — left the 
Eiy8&, and, entering tho carriage of Las Ca^as, 
retired to Malmaieon. As. the Emperor took his 
departure, he said to Canlaincourt — 

44 Kernatn whore' you are. Do whatever you 
can to prevent mischief. Carnot will second you. 
He is an honest man. For me, all is at on end. 
Strive to servo France, and you will still be serving 
me. Courage, Canlaincourt I If you and other 
honourable men decline to take a part in active 
affairs, that traitor Fouchd will sell France to 
foreigners.’ 1 • 

Ills devoted step-danghtor, Queen Hortense, 
had gone before ft Molinaison^and awaited hie 
arrival. 44 She restrained her own tears/' says 
Baron Fleury, 44 reminding us, wi A the wisdom 
of a philosopher and the sweetness of an angel, 
that we ought to surmount our sorrows and re- 
grets, and submit with docility to the decrees of. 
Providence.” 

The Emperor wandered sadly through the 
rooms and traversed the beautiful walks endeared 
to him by the love of Josephine. His demea- 
nour was calm, and to all peculiarly gentle and 
affectionate. 

44 Every object here,” said he, 44 revives some 
touching memory. Malmaison was my first pos- 
session. It was purchased with money of sit 
own earning. It was long the abjgfie or happi- 
ness ; but she vAo was its chief ornament Is now 
no more.* My misfortunes caused her death. 
Ten years ago I littfe foresaw thgt I should one 
day take refuge here V> avoid my persecutors." 

The Emperor was now making preparations 
to leavesFrance and embark for America. Tho 
be rimd b y«ne in rao visional government bid assembled at’Paris 
"““ 1 * * about eighty thmfo&nd Mb, With this fmm 
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behind the Intrenchmentsof the metropolis, they 
hoped to compel the Allies to p/ty some little 
respect to the wishes of France. Napoleon, os 
usual, entirely devoted to his country juid forget- 
ful of himself, issued a farewell proclamation to 
the soldiers, urgidfe them to be faithful to (he 
now government, and to maintain the honour of 
the nation. No one will withhold his tribute of 
e respect from the following noble words 

11 Soldiers! While obeying tho necessity tdrich 
removes me from tho brave French army, I carry 
with me the happy conviction that it will justify, 
by the eminent services which tho country ex- 
pects from it, the praises which our enemies 
themselves cannot withhold. 

“Soldiers! Though absent, I shall follow your 
steps. I know all the corps, and not one of them 
will ever gain a signal advantage over tho enemy 
without receiving amplo credit from mo for the 
courage it mav have displayed. You and I havq 
been calumniated, Wen unfit to appreciate your 
labours have seen, in the marks of attachment 
which you liavo given me, a zeal of which I wub 
tho sole object. Let your future successes con- 
vinca them that, in obeying me, it was the 
country above till things which you served, and 
that, if I had any share in your affection, I owo 
it to my ardent love of France, our common 
mother. 

“Soldiers! A few more efforts, rucI thtvcoali- 
tion will be dissolved. Napoleon will recognise 
you by, the blows which you*are about to strike. 
Save the honour, the independence of France. 
Be, even to the last, the same men I have known 
you for twenty years, and you will be invincible. 

“ NArOLEON," 

The provisional government immediately ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries to hasten to the head- 
quarters of jVellington and Bluchcr, and sue for 
peace. The envoys were instructed that the 
basis of their negotiations should be— the inte- 
grity of the French territory, the exclusion of 
tho ’Bourbons, ffnd the recognition of Napoleon 
11. These instructions, however, were intended 
merely to deceive the French people. As the 
plempotentinries departed, the government, ns a 
mark of respect, sent a committee to inform tho 
Emperor of tho instructions given to the envoys, 
Napoleon replied, “The Allies are too deeply 
interested in imposing the Bourbons upon you to 
no i inate my son. He will yet reign over France, 
but his time has not arrived.” Thia^prcdiction, 
in its spirit, has been fulfilled. The heir of Na- 
poleon now reigns over France. « 

Fouchd was at that time the agent of Louis 
XVII L and of the Duke of Wellington for the 
restoration C the house of Boiurbon. The very 
d.iy on which these negotiatoraWero.appointed, 
Fouclid commissioned M. <le Vitrollgs to invite 
Louis to hasten his return to France. Our 
renders will remember tlrti treasonable efforts of 
this Royalist when Napoleon was struggling with 
the Allies on the banks of the Seine. 

“ You see," said Fouchc to Vitrofies, “tho ex- 
treme embarrassment of my position. For the 


last three months I have risked my head every 
day for tbtef causo of peace, of France, and of 
Louis. Tho Chamber has proclaimed Napoleon 
IX. This is a necessary preliminary «tep towards 
the restoration of the Bourbons. This name 
quiets simple men, who imagine, like my col* 
lenguecCarnet, jjhat the safety of France and of 
libertyicxists in this chimera of a republican 
empire under a child who is the prisoner of 
Europe. They must be allowed to indulge in 
this delusion for a few days. It will last long 
enough to enable us to get rid of the Emporor. 
We can then easily lay aside Napoleon II. and 
the Duke of Orleans. 11 . 

Benjamin Constant was one of the envoys who 
had allowed himself to be thus deluded by Foucbd. 
Bi fore he departed for the head-quarters of tho 
Allies, lie went to Mahnaison ,*to take a sorrow- 
ful leave of tho Emperor, i In the course of the 
conversation, Constant inquired, “Where does 
your Majesty intend to 8cek nil asylum?” 

“ I have not yet decided,” tho Emperor re- 
plied, in a tone of great indifference. 41 Flight I 
disdain. Why should I not remain here ? \\ hat 
can the Allies do to a disarmed man? I may 
continue to live m this re* rent * 1 h a few friends, 
who will remain attached, no* ■ my power, but 
to mv person. Jf they do not choose to leave 
me here, where would they wish mo to go? To 
England? But there my residence would be 
disquieting. No one would believe th£t [ could 
ho tranquil tlwe. I should compromise all my 
friends. Fvv ry iwist would bo suspected of bring- 
ing me to^lio coast of France. By dint of saying, 

• There, he is come at la^t !’ 1 should at length 
be tempted to come m earnest. America would 
be a more suitable retreat. 1 could live there 
with dignity. 

“ But, after nil, what have I to apprehend in 
staying wlicro 1 am ? What sovereign could 
persecute me without dishonouring himself? To 
one, I have returned the half of his conquered 
states. Ilow many times lms the other pressed 
iny hand, felicitating himself on being the friend 
of a great man I I shall see, however. Ido not 
wish to struggle against open force. I arrived 
at IParis to combine onr last resources. I have 
boon abandoned with the same facility with 
which 1 was received. Well, let them efface, if 
possible, tho double stain of weakness and fri- 
volity. They should at least cover it with some 
struggle, some glory. Let them do for their 
country what they will do no longer for me. 
But I do not Rope it. * To-doy, they give mo up 
to save France ; to-morrow, they will give up 
Franco to save thAnselves.” 

In conversation with IIorten9e, ho said, “Give 
myself up to Austria? Never! She has seized 
upon my w ife and my son. Give myself up to 
Russia ? That would bo to a single man. But 
to give myself up to England, that would be to 
ihi\>w myself upon a people.” 

One ofthis visitors congratulated the Emperor 
that the plenipotentiaries were instructed to urge 
upon the Allies the claims of his son ; but Napo- 
leon was not thus deceived. “The Allies,” he 
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replied, 14 are too much interested^ imposing 
the Bourbons upon yon to give my son the crown. 
Most of the plenipotentiaries are my enemies. 
The foes of* the father cannot be the inends of 
the son. Moreover, the Chambers obey the 
Wishes of FouchA If they had given to me 
what they have lavished uporf hfta, I Should 
have saved France. My presence, alond, at the 
head of the army would have done more than 
all your negotiations.” 

In confidential intercourse with his friends, he 
discussed the question of his retreat. He spoke 
of England, having great confidlncc in receiving 
respectful treatment from the British people. His 
friends, however, assured him that he could not 
safely trust himaeff in the power of the Britisli 
government. He ^ien seemed inclined to go to 
the United States. Several American gentlemen 
in Paris sent him theVesuranco that ho would be 
cordially received by the government in Wash- 
ington and by the whole American people. At 
the same time, the Chamber of Deputies pressed 
his departure fr»#:n France usessenlnu lo success- 
ful negotiations with the Allies. i no Emperor, 
to the.so applies!!." • replied — 

“That he v . »vruv to emhork, with his 
household, for . ! ' 1 United States, if furnished 
with two frigates.'* Thq Minister f or Koinign 
, Affairs instantly ordered fri^sucs t'> be 
equipped^ rnd, as the coast * of France wore 
thronged with hostile British cruise s, lie applied 
to the Duke of Wellington for ii safe -conduct."* 
In the meantime, Lhe ptovisional government 
trembling lest the pe' ule bIiojM yeb reclaim 
tlieir beloved Emperor, sent General Becker to 
Mai rmti^on with u strong* military x 'one, pro- 
fessedly as a guard of honour, but in reality to 
hold Napoleon as a prisoner. 

Napoleon fully understood the meaning of this, 
hut, pretending *o be blind to the truth, received 
his gumd as friends. This movement caused 
great consternation at Mulinaison. All were ap- 
prehensive that Napoleon might be arrested, ex- 
posed to captivity, insult, and death. Hortenso 
wept bitterly. General Gourgaud, with enthu- 
siasm roused to the highest pitch, vowed ‘Jto 
immolate the first man who should dare to lay a 
hand upon his master.” 

General Becker was the hrother-in-law of 
General D&aix, who fell at Marengo, lie re- 
vered and loved the Emperor. With tears in 
his eyes lie presented himself, and bowed in 
homage before the ninjesty^of that moral power 
which was still undimmed. He assured the 
Emperor “ that he held hims^Jf and his troops 
in entire subjection to the commands of their 
former master.” Tho Emperor kindly took his 
arm, and walked, in long conversion, in the 
embowered paths of the chateau. 

He had now become impatient for his depar- 
ture. lie sent to the government to hasten t^a 
preparation of the two frigates. Fouchd replied 
“that they were ready, but that the safe-conducts 
had not arrived.” “I cannot,” said he, “dis- 
honour my memory by an act of imprudence 
which would be called treachery should the 


frigates be taken with Napoleon on board when 
leaving port. 1 ** • 

the Duke of Wellington refused to grant 
any safe- cAiduct; and the English government 
multiplied f their cruisers along the coast to pre- 
vAt the escape of their victim. On the evening 
of the 27th, Fouchd and his colleagues, trem- 
bling lest Napoleon should be driven by despera- 
tion to place himself again at the head of the 0 
people, sent him word that the frigates were 
ready, and begging him to embark without 
waiting for a safe-conduct. An hour later, find- 
ing that tho Allies were near Malmaison, and 
that the coast was effectually guarded, ttaw re- 
voked this ’order, and, sending additional troops 
and gendarmes, ordered General Becker to eBcort 
Napoleon to Rochefort, where he was to remain 
until a safe-conduct could be obtained. 

The region through which the Emperor was 
to pass was thronged with his most devoted 
mends, lie liud, however, no wish to rouso 
them to an unavailing struggle. The provisional 
fiovernment were apprehensive that his presence 
might excito enthusiasm which it would be im- 
possible to allay. It was, therefore, mufhally 
decided that Napoleon should travel in disguise. 
General Becker received a passport in whicn tho 
Emperor was designated as liis secretary. As 
tlio general presented the passport to tho Em- 
peror, Napoleon pleasantly said — 

“ Beheld r-'?, thjn, your secretary.” 

“ Yes, sire,” the lioblo Becker replied, in tones 
t "emulous with grief and* affection, “but to mo 
you are ever my sovereign.” 

The Fronch army, composed of the remnant 
of Waterloo and the corps c.‘ Grouchy, sullenly 
roll eating before Wellington and Boucher, were 
hardly a day’s march from Malmalson. Several 
of tho officers were \ery anxious that Napoleon 
should place himself at the head of flheso squad- 
rons and beat back the foe. General Excelrnans 
sent Colonel Se^eiar to Malmaison to urge the 
Emperor to this desperate efcerpriso. The 
(colonel wa9 commissioned to say, In behalf of 
those who sent him — 

“ The army of the North is unbroken, and 
full of enthusiasm for its Emperor. It is* easy 
to rally around this nucleus everything that 
remains of patriotism and of military spirit in 
France. Nothing is to be despaired of with such 
troops and with such a chief.” 

Napoleon foi*n moment paced the floor of hia 
library, absorbed in silent and profound thought* 
Ue then saidi calmly but firmly— 

“Thank your general for me, but tell him 
that I cannot accept bis proposition. To give 
hope of success, I should rgquire^e united 
support of Franc* But every thing is unsettled* 
and nobod/ cares anything about the matter* 
What could *1 do aloffe, with a handful of sol* 
diers, against all Europ§?” 

Tho Allies were now at Coxnpi&gne, within 
two days’ marob of Paris* Portions of the 
hostile troops had advanced even to Cenlk 
Napoleon, in the garden of Malmaison, heard 
rumbling in the, distance the deep thunder of 
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their cannonade* The sound of hostile cannon to die. To get rid of me, they will grant all. 
enkindled in his souV a fover of exjritemont. His yon may Wquire. If, on the .contrary, I am 
whole being was intensely roused. He «im- left to gnaw my sword here, the Allies will de- 
moned General Bicker into his cabirat, and ex- ride yo%, and you will be forced* to receive 
claimed, in accents of deepest emotioul— Louis«XVIIL cap in hand." 

“ The enemy » at Compit'gae— at Centy ! Then, as u convinced and roused to action by 
To-morrow he will be ut the gates of Paris 1 I this triin ofthqpght, he exclaimed — 
cannot understand the blindness of the govern- “I aan do nothing better for all of you— for 
• meat. He must be either an imbed lo or n my son and for snyself— than to fly to Hie arms 
traitor who doubts for a moment the false f&itb of my soldiers. If your five emperors/' alluding 
of the Allies. Those persons know nothing of to the committee of government, 4 * will not have 
their business. Everything is lost ! I will me save France, I must dispense with their con- 
apply for the command of the army nndor the sent. I have bat to Bbow myself, and Paris and 
provisional government. Let them appoint me the array will receive mo a second time as their 
general in their employ, and I will take the deliverer. 1 ' 

command* Communicate my offer to the go- “I do not doubt it, sire/' ML Bassano replied; 
vemment Explain to them that 1 have no 11 but the Chambers will declr re against you— 
intention to repossess myself of power ; I only perhaps it will even venture to pronounce you 
wish to fight the enemy, and to force him, by a outlawed. And should Fo/cune prove unfavour- 
victory, to grant -better conditions. When this able— should the army, after performing pro- 
result is obtained, I pledge ray word of honouf digies of valour, be overpowered by numbers — 
that I will quietly retire irotn France." what will become of France and of your Ma- 

General Becker presented the mossnge of the jesty ? The enemy will abuse his victory, and 
Emperor nt tho Tuileries. •Carnot, a sincere your Majesty may have occasion to reproach 
patriot, welcomed tho generous proposal. The yourself with being the cause of your country's 
wily Fouclid, whose treachery was now nearly eternal ruin." 

consummated, argued that Napoleon was the The Emperor remained thoughtful a few mo- 
sole cause of the war; that hi9 presence at the ments without uttering a word. Ilis whole soul 
head of the army would bo a defiance to the was absorbed in contemplating the immense 
Allies, and would provoke them to more # sovere interests to be perilled. He then said — * 

measures; and that if Napoleon were successful, “ You are right. I must not take flpon my- 
th at success would place fcim again on the *elf the responsibility of issues so momentous, 
throne. , . I ought to wait till recalled by the voice of the 

Napoleon's energy, however, was thoroughly people, tjpa soldiery, and the Chambers." 
aroused. He hoped that tho government, in This conversation was Interrupted by tho en-, 
this hour of national humiliation, would accept trance of Baron Floury with the information 
his services, and allow him to drive the invaders that the allied troops were rapidly, approaching 
firom Franco. Blucher and Wellington, fearing Paris, and that the Emperor was in great per- 
no enemy, wore marching carelessly, with their sonal danger. 

forces scattered. Napoleon felt sure that, with “ I shall have no fear of them to-morrow," 
the enthusiasm his presence would inspire, he tho Emperor replied. “ I shall depart to-night, 
could crush both armies, and thus efface tho I am weary of myself, of Paris, and of France, 
stain of Waterloo. He had drflssed himself for Make your preparations to leave immediately. 1 * 
the campaign. * His chargers, saddled and bri- 4 44 Sire," Baron Fleury with hesitancy replied, 
died, were champing the bit at thegAtes. His M when I promised yesterday to attend your 
aides-de-camp, were assembled. lie lmd im- Majesty, I only consulted my personal attach- 
printed his parting paternal kiss upon the tear- m<Sifc. When I mentioned my resolution to my 
fill cheek of Hortense. General Becker, on re- mother, she implored me, by her grey hairs, not 
turning, presented the reply of the government, to desert her. She is seventy-four years old, 
courteously but decidedly declining to accept the and blind. My brothers are all dead. I alone 
Emperor's offer. Napoleon received the answer remain to protect her* I had not the heart to 
without betraying the slightest emotion, and then refuse." 

said calmly — • “ You have done well/' said Napoleon 

4 ‘ Very well. They will repent it Givo the promptly. " You yourself to your mother, 
necessary orders for my departure for the coast. Remain with her. Should you, at some future 
When all is ready, let me know." * period, be most^ of your own actions, rejoin 

In confiding friendship, he said to M. Bas* me. You will be well received.” 
sano— 44 • t " But whither," said the baron, despondingl* 

“These people are blinded oy their avidity “ will your Meyesty go ?" 
for power. They feel that, were# I replaced, " The path,,in truth," the Emperor replied, 
they would flo longer be anything more than 44 is difficult, but Fortune and a fair wind may 
my shadow. They thu$ sacrifice me and the fatdhr me. I will repair to the United States* 
country to their own vanity* My t presence They w$l give me land, or I will purchase some, 
would electrify Hie troops, and astound the fo- and we will cultivate it" 
reign Powers like a clap of thunder. They will 41 But will the English," said Fleury, ° alto# 
be aware that I return to the field to oonquer or you to cultivate your field* Itf peaee* You have 

# 
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made England tremble. As lopg as yon ere 
alive, or at least at liberty, she MX dread your 
genius. The Americans love and admire you. 
You haves great influence over tbftn. You 
might, perhaps, excite them to enterprises fatal 
to England.'* 

“What enterprises?'' the IJpiperor fejoined. 

“ The English well know that the Americans 
would lose their lives, to a man, in defence of j 
their native soil; but they are not fond of carry- 
ing on foreign warfare. They are not yet ar- 
rived at a pitch to give the English any serious 
uneasiness. At some future day, perhaps, they 
will be the avengers of the seas. But that 
period, which I might have had it in my power 
to accelerate, is ipvr at a distance. The Ameri- 
cans advance to greatnoss slowly.'* 

“ Admitting," Tleury continued, “that they 
can give England ifo serious uneasiness at this 
moment, ypur presence in the United States will 
at least furnish England with an occasion to stir 
up Europe against them. The combined Powers 
will consider their work imperfect till you are in 
their possession. They will compel tlio Ameri- 
cans either to deliver you up, or to expel you 
from their territory." 

“ Well, then,” Napoleon continued, “I will go 
to Mexico, to Caraccas, to Buenos Ayres, to 
California. I shall go, In short, from shorn to 
4 shdre, and from sea to sea, until I find an asylum 
against The resentment aud the persecution of 
men." • 

“ But can you reasonably hope,’* the baron 
replied, 14 continually to escape the spares and 
fleets of the English?" 

“ If I cannot escape " Mio Emperor rejoined, 
“they will take me. The English government 
has no magnanimity; the nation , however, is 
great, noble, generous. It will treat me as I 
ought to be treated. But, after all, what can I 
do? Would you have me allow myself to be 
taken, like a child, by Wellington, to adorn his 
triumph in London? I have only one course to 
adopt, that of retiring from the scene.' Destiny^ 
will do the rest Certainly 1 could die. I could | 
say, like Hannibal, 4 Let me deliver them from 
the terror with which 1 inspire them.' But sui- 
cide must be left to weak bea^s and souls badly 
tempered. As for me, whatever may be ray 
destiny, I shall never hasten rfly natural end by 
a single moment." 

The savage Blucher, plundering and destroy- 
ing wherever be appeared, declared, with mani- 
fold oaths, that, could he Capture Napoleon, he 
would hang him on a gallows in the presence of 
both armies. Wellington vat ashamed of the 
conduct and the threats of his barbarian ally. 

General Becker made defousiyewrangements 
upon the roads leading to Malfoafaon to secure 
the Emperor from surprise. AJUtle after mid- 
night, some friends came from Kris with infor- 
mation that the Allies had refused the safefoSn- 
duct which had been solicited, and«ghftt the 
' had scarcely time bo escape cajttivity 

where eooldhefindauusykm? Europe, 


in arms against a single man, could afford him 
no retreat. England hod entire command of the 
seBf and consequently escape to lands beyond the 
ocean seemed impossible. It is generally sup- 
posed thtg Fouch£ contrived ail these embarrass* 
ipents, that fye might doliverTNapolcon up a cap* 
tive and a sacrifice to the vengeance of the 
Allies. Whatever the motive might have been, 
the foots remain undisputed. Napoleon could 
not escape the vigilance of the British cruisers 
by sea. He could not elude the eagle eye of the 
exasperated Allies on the land, lie was helpless. 
All this he understood perfectly. A kind Provi- 
dence might open somo unexpected door for his 
escape, bub there was no visible refuge. 

In answer to the application of the provisional 
government for passport* for the Emperor, the 
Duka of Wellington, with his accustomed eurt- 
ness, responded, “ that he hod no authority from 
his government to give any reply whatsoever to 
ytho demand for a passport and Stafe -conduct for 
Napoleon Bonaparte." 

The Emperor received the message without , 
any apparent emotion, and without any remark. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE EMPEROR A CAPTIVB. 

Departure from Maloutison— Journey to Rochefort— 
Embarkation— The blockade— Tho Emperor seeks 
refuge In the M Ilellerophon”— Voyage to England — 
Enthusiasm of tho English people— Implacability of 
the government— ^ The lhitinh ministry trampling upon 
British law— The doom of St. Helena— Departure of 
the squadron— Perfidy of tlio Allios^Tho death of 
Ney. 

The morning of the 2Dth of June dawned, 
cloudless, and radiant with all tli% beauty of 
the early stimmer. The gardens, the park, the 
embowered walks*of the enchanting oh&teauof 
Malmaison wo r9 batbod fh a fl^d of surpassing 
beauty. The Emperor sat in his^ibrary, quite 
exhausted with care and grief. Ilortense, emu- 
lating the n flection and devotion of her noble 
mother, with pallid cheeks and eyes swollen with 
weeping, did everything which a daughter could 
do to minister to the solace of her afflicted father. 
A few faithful followers, with ^rief-stricken coun- 
tenances, were also at Mslmaisoq, determined to 
share all the perils and sufferings of that friend 
whom they loved with deathless fervour. The 
Emperor, whose countenance now betrayed the 
anguish of his bounded spirit, was writing at % 
table with great earnestness and rapidity, Cau- 
laincourt was announced. As his faithful friend, 
endeared to the Jpmperor by a thoffl&nd grateful 
reminiscences, entered the room, Napoleon raised 
his head, laid aside his pen, and said, with a faint 
smile— * 

41 Well, Canlaincotur, this is truly draining the 
cap of ipisfortqne to the dregs, I wished Co 
defer my departure only for the sake Of fighting 
si the head of the army. I desired only to con- 
tribute my aid La repeUing theenbmy. Z hav* 
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had enough of sovereignty. I want no more of asylum with mf. Who knows bat that I may 
it— no more of it. I #ra no longest sovereign, one, day or cfther have a Hospital of Invalids in 
but 1 am still a soldier. When I heard the the United States for my veteran Guards?” 
cannon roar, when I reflected vthat nay troops Spddeifiy the galloping of horses was heard 
were without a leader, that they were f) endure in the .court-yard. The Emperor advanced to 
the humiliation of defeat without having fought, the window. The carriages had arrived for his 
my blood boiled with indignation. All I wished departuis. He leaved a deep sigh, and seemed 
for myBelf was a glorious death amid my brave for a moment much agitated. He advanced to- 
Voopn. But my co-operation would have defeated wards Caulaincourt, took his hand, gazed for a 
the schemes of traitors. Prance has been sold, moment silently, and with a look of inexpressible 
She has been surrendered up without a blow being tenderness in his face, when suddenly the warm 
struck in her defence. Thirty- two millions of and glowing heart of this imperial man was 
men have been made to bow their beads to an overwhelmed witto affection and grief, and. his 
arrogant conqueror without disputing the victory, eyes were flooded with tears, whkih he vainly 
Such a spectacle as Franco now presents has not struggled to repress. Unahle to articulate a 
been found in the history of any other nation.” word, ho pressed the hand of li)p devoted friend, 
As the Emperor uttered these words, lie rose, and, in the-bilent adieu of uncontrollable emotion, 
and, in his excitement, walked up and down the departed. 


room. The deep emotion which agitated him 
was betrayed by his rapid utterance and animated 
gestures. Afte*a slight pause, lie continued — 

41 Honour, national dignity, all, all is now lost. 
That miserable Fouchd imagines that I would < 
assume the sovereignty in tlfc degradation to 
which* it is now reduced. Never, never ! The 
placo assigned to the sovereign is no longer ten- 
able. I am disgusted alike with men and tilings. 
I am utterly indifferent about my future fate, arid 
I endrre life without attaching myself to it by 
any alluring chimeras. I carry with me t from 
Franco recollections which will constitute at once 
the charm and the torment o#*thc remainder of 
toy days. A bitter and incurable regret must 
ever bo connected with this last phase of my 
singular career. Alas 1 what will become of the 
army— -my bravo, my unparalleled army ? The 
reaction will be terrible. The army will be 
doomed to expiate its fidelity to my cause, its 
heroic resistance at Waterloo. Waterloo ! what 
horrible recollections arc connected with that 
name! Oh, if >on lmd seen that handful of 
heroes, closely pressed one upog another, resisting 
immense masses «>f the enemy, nofto defend their 
lives, but to death on the field of battle 
where they could not conquer. The English stood 
amazed at the sight of this desperate heroism. 
Wear^pf the carnage, they implored the martyrs 
to surrender. This merciful summons was re- 
plied to by the sublime cry, ‘The Guard dies; 
itnover surrenders!' The Imperial Guard has 
immortalized the French people and the Empire." | 

He paused, overcome by emotiqp, as his mind | 
retraced these memorable scenes. Soon raising 
his eyes, and fixing them sadly, yet affection- 
ately, upon Caulaincourt, he added, in tones of 
peculiar tenderness — 

41 And you, all of you who are here, will be 
pnrsued andVpersecuted. Compromised as you 
are for your fidelity to my cause, wbgt will be- 
come of you ? All is ovc% Caul&inaourt. We 
ore now ubout’to part. In a few days I must 
quit France for ever. I vrill fix my abode in the 
United States. In the course of some little time, 
the spot which I shall inhabit will be in a condi- 
tion to receive the glorious wrecks of the army. 
All my old companions in arms will find an| 


“I will not attempt,' sayv Caulaincourt, “to 
describe my feelings on taking my last farewell 
V)f the Emperor. I felt that ho was about to 
enter upon an endless exile. I rushed from tho 
icabinct almost in a delirium of despair. Since 
then my prosaic life has been utterly devoid of 
interest. I have been insensible to persecution, 
mul have resented injuries only by cold con- 
tempt. There is one regret which presses 
heavily upon my heart. It is that I cannot 
live long enough to cofnplete tho work of con- 
science and justice which I am anxious to be- 
queath to France. By employing tho f&v hours 
which I can snatch from death in portraying the 
hero whom faction hurled from the throne, I 
feel that I # am discharging a sacred duty to my 
country. 

“The wonderful elmracter of Napoleon can 
only be accurately portrayed by those who had 
the opportunity of observing him in the rela- 
tions of private life. They only can paint the 
thousand traits which characterized Ill's extra- 
ordinary mind. Napoleon was more than a 
hero, more than an Emporor. A comparison 
between 1dm and any other sovereign, or any 
yther roan, is impossible. His death has left a 
void in human nature which probably never will 
bo filled up. Future generations will bow with 
rcsplct to the age on which the glory of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte shed its lustre. For centuries to 
come, French hearts will glow with pride at the 
mention of his exploits. To his name alone is 
attached inexhaustible admiration, imperishable 
remembrance.'’ 

The Empergr embraced Queen Hortense, who 
was overwhelmed with grief, and then took a 
melancholy farewell of the other friends whom 
he was never t<f meet again. Every heart 
seemed lacerated with almqst unearthly anguish* 
As he passed along through the serpentine walk 
of the enchanting park, embellished with all the 
verdure, the flowers, and the bird-songs of June, 
and where he bad enjoyed so many hours of 
happiness with his much-loved Josephine, ho 
stopped several times, and turned round to fix 
his lost fingering looks upon the familiar and 
attractive scene. Little did he then imagine 
that a dilapidated hut, upon the bleak, storm* 
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sweptrock of St. Helena, was to the his prison prepared for him was effectually prevented by 
and his tomb. * 1 I English shipfcof war. His position was now in 

At the gate of the park he entered a plain the highest possible degree embarrassing. The 
calfeche. General Becker, Count Bertrand, igid officers of She army entreated him to place him- 
Savary took the three other seats. Several other self at the! head, assuring him that every soldier, 
carriages followed, ocoupied by Madame Ber- and the mass^ of the people, would rally around 
trand and her children, Count Monthokm, wife, him with deathless fervour, 
and child, Los Casas and bis son, and* several Napoleon might thus have saved himself, 
devoted officers who were anxious to share the He could easily havo aroused such enthusiasm* 
fortunes of the dethroned Emperor. These car- throughout France, and presented himself with 
riages were to proceed to Roohefort by another such imposing power before the Allies, that it 
road. The Emperor and his companions were would have required a long and sanguinary civil 
habited in the simple travelling-dress of private war before the hostile invaders could have sub- 
gentlemen. The distance from Paris to Roche- dued him. In this conflict the Allies would 
tort, near the mouth of the Charente, is about have been •compelled to sacrifice tens of thou- 
three hundred utiles. The friends of Napoleon sands of lives, and millions of money. Trembling 
were well aware flat attempts would be made to before the genius of the Emperor, they would 
secure liis assassin a^jon on the way. They were have been glad to purchase peace with him upon 
secretly well provided with arms for a desperate terms whioh would seoure his personal safety 
defence. The emotions excited in every bosom and dignified retirement. But in this mnflict 
were too strong for utterance. The attitude of 'France would have been deluge A in blooo; and 
the Emperor was calm and dignified. For Napoleon repeatedly declared, and persevered in 
several hours there was unbroken silence in stho lofty resolve, that not one single life should 
the carriage. At ten o’clock at night they arrived be sacrificed mcrdly to seefuro benefits or safety 
at Rambeuillot, about thirty miles from Mai- to himself. History presents few parallels to 
maison. In this antique castle the Emperor such magnanimity. 

passed the night. Ho was, however, still sanguine in the belief 

At an early hour the next morning, Juno 30th, that if the Chambers would unite with him and 
% the rapid journey was resumed. After a molan- with France, so as to present a united front to 
choly dgve of two or three hours, they arrived the coalition, the invaders, notwithstanding their 
at Chateaudun. The mistress of the post-house locust legions, might still bo driveu from the 
hastened to the carriage -door, and anxiously i»- Empire, GeneraMecker immediately informed 
quired if there was any truth in the report that the government that tire roadstead of Roohefort 
the Emperor had been assassinated., She had was reported as effectually blockaded, and re- 
hardly asked the question ere she rccoguised ported to them the enthusiastic desires of the 
the countenance of Napdleon. For a moment troops that Napoleon would head them to drive 
she seemed stunned. Then, raising her eyes to out the invaders. At Napoleon’s suggestion, in 
Heaven and clasping her hands, she burst into a this desperate emergency, General cecker added 
flood of tears, and retired weeping bitterly. All to this communication, 14 If, in this situation, the 
were mnch moved at this touching proof of affec- English cruisers prevent the frigateafrom putting 
tion. Driving rapidly all day and night, and to sea, you can dispose of the Emperor as a 
meeting with no occurrence to disturb the pro- general eagerly desirous only of being useful to 
found sadness of the route, they arrived, before his country.” • • 

the break of day, on the morning of the 1st qj To this Fouchd replied, “ Na|W>n must em- 
July, at Tours. bark without delay. You must employ every 

Pressing on some fifty miles farther, Jhey measure of coerciou you may deem necessary, 
reached Poitiers at mid-day. The roads were without failing in the respect duo to him As to 
dusty, and the heat, from a blazing July sun, the services which are offered, our duties towards 
sultry and oppressive. At a little post-house France, and our engagemeuts to foreign Powers, 
outside the town the Emperor remained a couple do not permit us to accept of them.” 
of hours for repose. At two o’clock he again The evidence is now conclusive to almost every 
entered his carriage, and proceeded onward to mind that Fatcbd bad all this time been plotting 
Niort, where he arrived just as^he glooms of to betray Napoleon to the Allies. He knew that 
night were settling dowfl over the city. Here Europe combined could not maintain the Bomv 
the Emperor remained for o day. He was recog- bons upon the throne, so long as the people of 
nised by some persons, andVhe rumour of his France saw any possibility of recalling Napoleon, 
arrival spread rapidly through the eity. Cries It was therefore his design to deliver Napoleon 
of “Vive l’Empereurr began to nesound through up to his enemjps. Ho was afraMPto order his 
the streets. An immense concourse immediately arrest until Paris should be engirdled by the 
surrounded the hotel, with enthusiastic acclama- bayonets ef the Allies. The exasperated people 
tions, and with every expression of respect and would instantly have risen to thewesene. Under 
love. During the whole day his room^ %ere pretence of waiting fo> a safe-conduct, and affirm- 
thronged with officers of the garrifgn, public ing thqf Fraqpe would be dishonoured by the 
functionaries, and influential citizens. Here the Emperor's capture, he would not allow the frigates 
Eipperor was also informed that all egret* from 'to sail when there was the slightest chance of 
the roadstead of Rochefort by the two frigates their escaping the British cruisers* He wished 
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to drive the Emperor onboard one of tbe frigates, 
so that he could no longer he surrounded by the 
enthusiasm of the French people* and then to 
detain tbe frigates until -the Brtglbh&rmsers, by 
his treachery, should be accomulttt&l in such 
numbers as to render escape impossible While, 
therefore, he was thus urgingCeneral Becker to 
"employ every measure 6f coercion” to induce 
♦ the Emperor to embark, secret orders were sent 
to ihe maritime prefect of Rochefort not to allow 
the frigates to Sail. 44 It is utterly impossible/' 
said theorder, 4 ‘ forour two frigates to attempt 
fleSUng while the enemy retains his present posi- 
tion." It would be proper to wait for a favourable 
. opportunity, which cannot offer for a long time 
to come." 

u Thrprovisional government,* says tbo Duke 
of Rovigo, 4 had despatched agents to tbe coast, 
and prepared the means of carrying off the Em* 
pero^ or, at least, of preventing his eluding the^ 
vigilance oi thd'EngUsh cruisers. By this means' 
they had it in their power to seize him as soon as 
the presence of die foreign troops in Paris should 1 
have rendered unavailing arfy opposition that 
might have sprung from the enthusiasm still 
created by the Emperor’s painful situation.” 

Early in the morning or the 3rd of July, the 
Emperor arrived in Rochefort. During his short 
reign, With aii the despots of Europe striving to 
crush him,' he had done more to promtfo the 
health And die opulence of this city than all tire 
monarchs of France combined who had preceded 
him. By his orders the extensive marshes sur- 
rounding the city had been drained and fertilized, 
and important works had been erected for de- 
fence, and 'for the promotion of internal im- 
provements. ' As they rode along, the Emperor 
pointed out to his companions tho once infectious 
number, now filled with ricks of new-mown bay. 

11 You see/' said he, 44 that the population 
cheerfully recognise the prosperity which I have 
created m their country. Wherever I pass, I 
receive the blearing* of a gratefifi people.’ 7 

The EmpCttJr’s arrival at llochcfort produced 
a profound sensation. The gardens of the pre- 
fecture, where he took his lodgings, wore filled 
wirihun enthusiastic crowd. Whenever he ap- 
peared he was greeted with the "most ardent 
acclamations. ,4 I believe/’ says the Duke of 
Rovigo, who was with tho Emperor at that time, 
94 that every inhabitant, without a single excep- 
tion, participated in our feelings# There were 
several thousand troops in the vicinity. They 
all transmitted to the Emperor expressions of 
devoted attachment, and tendefod to. him their 
services. There was not a military officer within 
thirty miles who did not hasten to offer his 
homage to tS* Emperor. « 

Napoleon was desirous of embarking imme- 
diately, and of trusting to his good fortune, and 
to the guns Of 'the frigate, for escape from the 
enemy. But many obstacles were thrown in 
the way, and ft was not until after thy lapse of 
five days, on the evening of the 8th, that it was 
announced that the frigates were ready for his 
embarkation. 


The twofrjgates, the u Sa&le*and the "Medusa/ 4 
which had been assigned for the transportation 
oi Napoleon and bis suite, were at anchor in the 
bm. ft rise meantime, the Engl Ah cruisers, 
guided by information from Fonohd, had been 
doubled all along the coast. At four o'clock in 
the affernooft the Emperor took an affecting 
leave of his faithful companions in arms, and, 
amid the tears *of an innumerable throng of 
people, and their cries of “Vive rEmpereur!" 
stepped into one of the boats of the 44 Scale.” The 
vessels were at a long distance from tho quay. 
The wind was boisterous and the sea rough as 
rite Emperor, in silence and sadness, thus bade 
adieu to the shores of his beloved France. It 
Was eight o'clock in the eifming before the 
boats reached the i4 Seale.” ftfce Emperor slept 
on board. He found, howler, that the frigates 
were not yet permitted to leave the harbour. 
Foucbl had sent word that the English govern- 
ment would soon transmit the passports by an 
English ship of war which was cruising off 
Rochefort. Tho Emperor had hoped that his 
peaceful retirement wonld not be opposed. He 
had supposed that his enemies would be satisfied 
by his self-sacrifice, and his retirement to the 
wilda oi the New World- 

At daybreak on the, morning of the 9th the 
Emperor landed on tho Isle of Aix, off whioh # 
the frigates were anchored. The whq)o popu- 
lation of the island, and the regiment of marines 
rn the garrison, crowded to tho shore to greet 
him, and the air was rent with their acclama- 
tions. H ; s exile resembled a triumph. In thie 
bis last hour upon the soil of France, he was 
greeted with the wafmest testimonials of love 
and homage. As he returned to the irigate, he 
was waited upon by tbe maritime prefect. The 
Allies were now in possession of Paris. The 
treacherous Fouchd was prepared to resign his 
power into the hands of the Bourbons. Tbe 
commander of the frigate was informed that 
41 the act of disembarking Napoleon again upon 
,the soil of France would be declared high 
treason.” 

flie Emperor passed the 10th on board the 
irigate, much perplexed in considering the 
various plans proposed for his escape. 44 It is, 
however, evident,” says Las Casas, "that, in the 
midst of this state of. agitation, he continues 
calm and resolute, even to indifference, without 
manifesting tbe least anxiety. 19 

Before the break of -day on the 11th of July, 
tbe Duke of Rovigo fend Las Casas were sent 
with a flag of trace to the commander of tho 
English squadron, to inquire if he would feel 
himself authorized to allow the frigates, or 
any other French or nentral vessels, conveying 
tbe Emperor, and bound to tbe United States, to 
pass free. 

About seven o'clock in the morning the en- 
vcfr’ arrived on board the “Belleropbon/* under 
the command of Captain Maitland, which was 
cmieipg off the harbour. Captain Maitland re- 
plied that his orders were to capture any vessel 
which should attempt to tem the roadstead* 
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An English brig was the computet of the 
^BslieKiphOQ*’* to prevent any vesseT frqm lul« 
lag the nirbottfi g J 

They thin inquired, M |H the event of lie 
Emperor’s adopting the Hen df going to* Eng* 
land, may he depend upon being motored m' 
bowd your ship, with foci* %W 

Captain Maitland frankly and honesty an* 
swered, “I will instantly address a despatch to the 
admiraloa the subject, Should the Emperor pre- 
sent himself before l receive a reply, I shall re- 
ceive him, bnt In that case I emul be acting on 
my own respdbsibiUfcy, and I cannot enter into 
my engagement as to the reception he may meet 
in England" t 

Captain MaltldW promised, in two days, again 
to cast anchor la tab roads, when he would pro- 
bably have received his answer from the admiral, 
and when they could again communicate with 
him. 

Napoleon, upon receiving this reply, reflected 
upon it for some time* and then resolved, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming force of the 
English, to brave all the peril, and endeavour to 
escape. “ Go," said he to the Duke of Uovigo, 
u and desire die captain of the frigate, in my 
name, to set sail Immediately Captain Phili- 
bert returned the astounding reply that “he was 
strictly forbidden by the government to sail if 
the vessels would be exposed to any risk.” When 
the Duke of Rovigo, upon receiving this answer, 
indignantly exclaimed, “ This is all deception; 
the government is only plotting to deliver up 
the Emperor to the enemy!" the captain re- 
plied, 41 1 do not know, btft l have orders not to 
sail." « 

When the Emperor was informed of the result, 
he calmly said, “My secret presentiments told 
me as much, bnt I was unwilling to believe it 
I, was reluctant to suspect that this captain, who 
appeared a worthy man, could have lent himself 
to so shameful an act of treachery. What a 
villain is that Fouchdr « 

In this fearfnl emergency, the captain of the 
“ Medusa" came forward with the following hyoio 
proposition. Forgetting every other considera- 
tion in devotion to die safety of the Emperor, 
be begged permission, under favour of the night, 
to surprise the “BeBeropbon" at anchor, to engage 
her in dose combat, and to grapple his vessel to 
her sides. Tbesiatt-gtm frTgete Could maintain 
the conflict with her eoiMhUflftvetwy of 
seventy-four guns ibr str least twd hours before 
she could be destroyed, the “BeBerophon," 
Impeded and crippled by for action, could not 
overtake the * Sail** wbiehwiid no* be effec- 
tually opposed by tto’EngWt brig alone, and 
wotdd thus escape. This mb promiredtaoeesi. 
A single word from the Emperor wopid have 
tossed the captain of the " Saak* into tto sea. 
and have placed the frigate under the oomfflW 
of one of the Emperor's friends. BafNapoleon 
was the last man in the wefld to titbit or gtttagj 
himself byiacrifieuig the Hveeof^^ 3 Be 
was grateftd for fob proof of affitoto* ’but 


promptly and decisively refused to sate Umutf 
at the expeusa of thellves af bis friends. 

The captain of a Danish vessel, the M Baya- 
dere,” whilh was a very rapid eaObr, offered the 
Emperor foe protection of his {tag, and expressed 
foe foboat confidence that he should be able to 
estop* fo* craters. He had prepared a secret 
lbcess in his vessel With very great skill, where 
foe Emperor might be concealed thcott foe* 
vessel be searched by foe English. Several 
young officers connected with foe naval service 
fitted out two small fisbinmwessels, with whioh 
they could glide along in the night, near to foe 
shore, and thus escape to tea* and perilously 
cross the Atlantic. 

Upon consnltatfon, both of these plans were 
rejected. The Emperor was unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from his friends, and, in securing 
his own escape, to abandon them to Bourbon 
vengeance. He alto considered it inconsistent 
with his character to attempt esdhpe In disguise 
or concealment. Nearly all of his friends were 
(too of opinion that, if Napoleon would throw 
'himself upon thf hospitality jot England, he 
would meet from foe nation a generous recep- 
tion. Joseph Bonaparte bad made sure of hie 
departure from Bordeaux for foe United States. 
He strikingly resembled hit brother NapoleoaL 
He entreated foe Emperor to take advantage of 
foe close resemblance and escape in his place, 
while Joseph should remain in foe Emperor’s 
stead. Napoleon^vould not listen to a propo- 
sition which exposed his brother to danger! 
which belonged to his own destiny* Others 
urged that it was expedient to renow foe War. 
It was obvious to all that foe Emperor had but 
to place himself upon foe shore, and foe tony 
everywhere, and all foe masses or foe people, 
would rally around him. But to this foe Em- 
peror persisted in the reply— • 

“ Civil war can have no other, result than that 
of placing me as Bmperor in a better position to 
obtain arrangements more favoifrable to my per- 
sonal interests. I cannot conselftoo expose my 
friends to destruction for such a result. I cannot 
allow myself to be foe cause of the desolation 
Of the provinces, and thus to deprive foe national 
party of its * 1 x 00 support, by which, sooner or 
later, the honour and independence of France will 
be established. 1 have renounced sovereignty, 
and only wish for a peaceful asylum. 1 * 

On foe 14* the Emperor again sent Lae 

? asas and’Savaiy on board foe “ BeHerophon.*' 
hey returned with foe report that Captain 
Maitland toshdfi them to say to the Emperor, 
fokt * if he decided upon going to England# to 
was authorized to receive him on board, and 
that he accordingly placed hie stiff at the Em- 
peror’s disposal" , ^ 

Under these rimotostonces, the Emperor as- 
sembled his fnends in council. Nearly *H were 
of opinion that ft was best to oo&ftde in foe 
honour end tow hospitality of England. General 


They urged that foe gmmM fcdllngs of foe 
Engnah aorito .would Save tot tttda Mm* 
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, Utonoemofe cause 
> food* malevolence would take 
. ) j^pomstauce to asperse any 
C I Mfrdfered a quiet retreat in Eug- 
i not acquainted with the Prince 
tail I have heard oMiim I can- 
g reliance ib bis magnanimity. 

i It taken. I am going to write 

to the'gpinfte< To-morrow, at daybreak, we will 
Yqpmr onboard the English cruiser 11 

Stoclaim immediately wrote, with the utmost | 
yapid%^nnd apparently without devoting a % 
mCmenl to the choice either of words or 1 
thoughts the following letter to George IV* 
then rtfoob Regent, ft is dbnched sn terras of 
oalnamtoit^ end majestic diction, worthy ol 
the ocMWttnn and of the man. Its comprehen- 
ehraUStt, tq^pfapriateness, and dignity of expres- 
sion have commanded universal admiration 

**Beyel,lftghne«»,— Exposed to the factions 
which rllftdertiy country, and to the hostility of 
powers of Etusrpe, I have tormi. 
nattw my political career, and I come, like 
ThsjmMes, to sit down at the firelide of the 
IcIli^Monle. I place myself under the pro- 
tection of their laws, which I claim from your 
Royal Bhfmrn as the most powerful, the most 
OOmttt, tm the moat generous of my enemies/; 

ibw four o'clock in the afternoon of 
Casas and Gourgand were de- 
4 mf r baud the “ Bellerophon” to an- 
the ^om W of the Empeqpr the next day. 
I wOtyuftad was also commissioned to 
iJetOTtfdrassed to the Prince Regent 
J$n J3e received from the Emperor the 
foUow&jp laswotionsi-- 

•* Sfy 4d-de-c amp Gourgand will repair on 
board squadron with Count de Las 

Cams. Ho wBl take his departure in the vessel 
whioh thft commander of that squadron will de- 
apatd ${im to the admiral or % tondon. He 
wQl endeavour to obtain an audience of the 
Prkwso Rjgen V*nfl hand my fetter to him. If 
there should not he found any ttounvenienoe In 
the dtBvety of.passports for toe united Stotts 
of Amttfea, tt u my partfcukie wish to proceed 
“ ^ A — Butlfifi uti accept of prte- 
Hr- Indettnft 
to * ' 


to that 

ports fee _ . 

prefer Eaglet*} W tut <ttp§ <Mt»l »y. 1 <b«H 

p^RKBMgtf£SK |Jd . „ 


i a commuH 
will see that 
gly have the 
MOrnny k&i of coofine- 
mi< AiiWMI oM for the duty 
Utt^t hp imiil c foWtttet remove all idea 
of atfunfoioti^ 

General Gotargtad was despatched to Eng- 
land, but was* not even flowed to land. His 
letter was sent by Other hands to the Court of 
St. James. * 

During tb* night, Several French naval offi- 
cers again untreated Hapetofii not to trust to 
the British government Txey expressed great 
confidence that they could escape along the 
shore, and implored him not to place himself in 
tlie power of an enemy, to whose honour and 
generosity it was in vign to make any appeal. 
While thus deliberating, General Becker arrived 
in all haste with the imartyftfoon that the Bour- 
bons had sent some officers to Rochefort to 
arrest the Emperor. Napetton immediately 
dressed, and, Just at the day was dawning, 
entered a askaR brig, the “Epervier,” to be 
conveyed to the British cruiser. 

The whole party accompanying the Emperor, • 
consisting of officers, ladies, children, baud ser- 
vants, amounted to My-nine persons. 

14 Sire,* said General Becker, with deep emo- 
tion, 44 shall I accompany yon to the ‘ Belle- 
lophon ?*•' 

With that instlnctiro sente of delicacy, gene- 
rosity, and honour which ever characterized the 
Emperor, he promptly sqplfed— < 

“ By no means. We must be mindful of the 
reputation of Fipjtte. Were you to accompany 
me, it might bethought foot ydu had delivered 
me up to the English- ft is entirely of my free 
will that I proceed to their squadron. I do not 
wish to expose France to the suspicion of such 
l an act of treachery." 

General Backet? Eke all who bad been ad- 
mitted to the femilfer acquaintance of this ex- 
traordinary few; was entirely under the in- 
fluence of that fowMHe attraction which he 
exerted over all who approached #m. The 
general, who haddtan sent by the pfcvisional 
government to watch o m e spy 4 
and a gaoler, endeavoured entirely 

overwhelmed with grfot 'mom 
a word, and burnt fete 

The Emnan * " '* 

mU, niSjW , 

“Embra ce me, j efal i 
ttwenw jwkimiAwi pt »i."i I i 



not articulate 
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As the boat approach*! lie ®hi^^e EogJSsp M He has stamped the usual ImmmbA ott every 
sailors manned the yards, fba mmmi, pm one here, as Sphere, of his being an extraordf- 
drawn up on deck. Captain ISUS^dsand Ids p«y mdn« Nothing escapes hw notice. IQs 
officers awaited at the gw end the^m* aye* sore in every place and omevery object, fro* 
peror was received with aB'theTOtpjl and the greatest to the most minute. iul the general 
etiquette due to his jtopfc* mi m tegnlatitoiw of the service, from the lord high ad- 

misfortnnea. As the ih foot on mfral to the seamen, their duties, views, expects 

board the 11 he ' lions, pay, rank, and comforts, have been sinned, 

* Captain Maitland, t <k/m on board your with characteristic keenness and rapidity The 
ship to place myself tandefr tbs protection of the machinery of the ship, blocks, mans, yards, 
laws of England/* 1 ropes, rigging, and everything else, underwent 

The captain only replied by tylow bow. He similar scrutiny.” 
then led the Emperor into bis cabin, gave him Tho kind reception given to the Emperor on 
possession of the room, and all the officers of the board the ships had repelled all suspicions. He 
“Bellerophon” were presented. In the mean- was now proceeding to England with perfect con- 
time the anchors yere raised, the sails spread, fidence, soothed by cheerful thoughts* and un- 
and the ship was von her way to England, apprehensive of any hostile treatment them. 
Early in tho evening, the 14 Superb,” a seventy. During the whole passage the Emperor appeared 
four gun ship, bearing tbe flag of Admiral tranquil, and, by Ills kind and gentle spirit, alia- 
Ilotham, hove in sight, and signalled the M Belle- /dated the sorrows of his gneb stricken com- 
rophon ” to cast anchor. The admiral came on panions. He Bliowed to Captain Maitland the 
board, and solicited permission to pay his respects ?ipr traits of his wife and child; and team Hooded 
to the Emperor, who had retired to his cabin tlie eyes of the affectionate husband and father 
After a loner and friendly interview, the Emporor us he tenderly spoke of being separated 4Vom 
was iuvitt 1 to breakfast the next momiug on those whom be so dearly loved, 
hoard the u Superb.” He was received with all Daring the passage the officers and the crew 
the honours due to a sovereign. The admiral adopted tho etiquotto of tho Emperojft suite, 
and all the officers of the p^nadron emulated each They addressed him os Sira or Tutm 
^ther in greeting thoir illustrious guest with a and, whenever he appearod on deck, ©very one 
gtverou 4 * hospitality. The admiral invited the took off his hat. About nine o'clock in the 
Emperor to take passage for England on board, morning of the 26 th the “ Bellercphofc v cast 
his ship, as more capacious and comfortable than anchor in the harbour of Torbay. The moment 
the “ Bellerophon.” The Emperor, with liiB it was announced that the Emperor was on board* 
usual kindness, replied, * tho bay was covered with boats crowded with 

“ It is hardly worth while for a few days, people, men and women of ell ranks, eager to 
Besides, I should be sorry to wound the feelings catch a glimpse of the man who had fUSd the 
of Captain Maitland, especially iC present circum- wide world with his renown. Tift Emperor 
stances are likely to forward him in his career." kindly oame won deck several times to gratify 
As the Emperor was leaving the “ Bellerophon " their curiosity by tbe exhibition of himself. All 
to visit the “ Superb,” the gaard was drawn up hearts seemed to turn towards him. The owner 
on the quarter-deck to salute him. He stopped of a beautiful country seat in Bight of the ship 
An d requested them to perform several military sent Napoleon a present of various fruits. The 
movements, giving the word of command himself, ladies waved tlieir handkerohiefe^oad soarfs in 
Perceiving their manner to differ from that of the httostation of sympathy. 

French, he advanced into the midst of the sol- Admiral Keith, who was in command at Ply- 
diers, pushed their bayonets aside with his haffil, mouth, but a few miles from Torbayjfmtw to 
and, taking a musket from one of the rear rank, Captain Maitland, “ Tell tho Emperor that I 
went through the exercise himself. The officers shall be happy in being made acquainted with 
and the sailors gated with unutterable amaze* anything which may be agreeable to him, and 
meat upon this exhibition <X the republican Em- that I will do ever; thing in my power to comply 
peror. with his wishes^ Thank him In my name for 

In consequence of light and contrary winds, the generous attention which he personally or. 
nine days passed before tbe^Beflerd^hon” cast dered to be shown to my nephew, who wae 
anchor in on EftjjQsh harbour. The Emperor, brought a prisoner to him after being wounded 
with intense interest, made him^lf familiar with at Waterloo.” 

everything on beam toe ship; Be had won In the night of the 25th the ship weighed 
golden opinions from eU. Hl» mind was relieved anchor and sailed fig Plymouth, whwteehOJKttved 
from a terrible burden of cure, and his spirits about noon tjie next day. Immediately the Em- 
were cheerful and buoyant. The discipline on peror and bi» suite perpeived a merite d change 
board tbe ship bfumnea him, *nd he was never SnQietnanner in which they wemtteitii Cap* 
weary of expressing his admmdiW *Whte J talk Maitland appeared thought*^ anxious, and 
admire most," saudjm^ft the sfleuce anforderfy extremely sad. A number of euteld tern from 
conduct ot the men. 0? bond a Jfyeftcl ship> the other lfte-of-Eattie ships and la the 

everyone calls and’riwtl^s^-^i^gMte bkitewr took tbek s^faas*Bke seating mound 
ao many geese." ♦ \ r K the w Beh^hOn/ r and to onwwaifr tefowed fcs 

An English offioer on boards ship records, approach Twe 
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frigates were also placed as guer^bips off the 
11 Bellerophon.” Hod the British government 
been apprehensive that the English people would 
rise and seize Napoleon, and make him their king, 
they could not have adopted more rigorous pro- 
cautions. Rumours, taken from tne daily papers, 
passed through the ship, that the Privy Council 
•were deliberating whether lo deliver Napoleon 
to the vengeance of Louis XVII I., to order him 
to be tried by a court-martial and shot, or to 
sehd him a prisoner for life to the dreary rock of 
St. Helena. The Duke of Wellington, England’s 
proudest noble, who lmd unworthily allowed 
liimself to cherish feelings of implacable hatred 
towards the illustrious republican chief, “in 
his despatches/’ says Count Montholon, “urged 
them to adopt bloody and terrible determina- 
tions/* 92 

The earnest and humanely-intended expostula- 
tion of tlio Duke of Sussex induced the govern* 
ment to adopt the lingering execution of insult 
and privation instead of the more speedy agency 
of tho bullet. • 

The harbour of Plymouth, still more than at 
Torbay, was covered with boats of all descrip- 
tions. Tho population for thirty miles around 
came in crowds to see and to greet the illustrious 
prisoner.. In admiration of liis greatness, and 
with an instinctive sense that he lmd ever been 
the friend of the people , they surrounded the 
ship with one continuous iwar of acclamation 
and enthusiasm. The Emperor was never more 
cordially greeted even upon tho tmiiks of the 
Seine. His arrival had produced a delirium 
throughout dll England. Notwithstanding tho 
libels of the ministers, the returned soldier* had 
narrated if evpry cottage stories of his magna- 
nimity, his kindness, his sympathy with the 
poor andatho oppressed, lie was the man of 
the people, und the people instinctively sur- 
rendered to him their love^md homage. From 
all parts of England multitude were crowding 
towards rifrffoufch. There were frequently not 
less than a thousand boats surrounding th8 
“ Bellerophon.” The armed guard-boats con- 
tiwmJljyowing around, though they fired mus- 
ketry ana run down two boats by which several 
lives were lost, could with great difficulty keep 
the eager crowd at tho prescribed distance of 
three hundred yards. The enthusiasm was so 
intense and universal, tlmt tli^ English govern- 
ment became actually apprehensive that Napo- 1 
Icon might be rescued even on board a British 
line-of-battle ship and in a British harbour. 

4 * Two frigates were therefore/' says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ appointed to lie as guards on the ‘Bclle- 
rophon/ sow sentinels were %>ubled and trebled 
both by day and by night." • 

The Emperor was firm, though ffhl, and silent 
His -friends were overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. On the evening of the 30fck of July, Sir 
Ilenry Banbury, Under- Secretary o&State, came 
on hoard with Admipal Keith, and from a scrap 

93 These farts are proved by she Time* of the 24th 
aM 25th of July, IbW. 


BONAPARTE, ‘ [1815. 

If* paper, vptifbnt signature, read to tho Emperor 
tne following illegal and infamous decision:— 

, mi As it may perhaps be convenidht for Gene- 
ral Bonaparte to learn, without farther delay, 
the ii|entions of tho British government, your 
lordship wilTcoAmunicate the following informa- 
tion 

44 It would be inconsistent with our duty to- 
wards our country and the Allies of his Majesty 
if General Bonaparte possessed the means of- 
again disturbing the repose of Europe. It is on 
this account that it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary that he should be restrainedTn his personal 
liberty, so far as this may be required by tho 
foregoing important object. g The island of St. 
Helena has been chosen as JSis future residence. 
Its climate is healthy, and ft s local position will 
ullow of his being treated with more indulgence 
than could be admitted in any other spot, owing 
to the indispensable precautions which it would 
he necessary to employ for the security of liis 
person." 

It was then stated that General* Bonaparte 
might select a surgeon and any three officers, 
excepting Savary and Lallemand, to accompany 
him, and also twelve domestics ; that these per- 
sons would be regarded and treated as prisoners 
of war ; and that Sir George Cockburn would 
Bail in a few days to convey the captives to their 
.prison. 

Sir George received very rigorous instructions 
to recoguise Napoleon, not as an emperor , but 
simply as a general . He was to examine every 
article in the possession of tho Emperor, bag- 
gage, wines, provisions, plate, money, diamonds. 
bill3 of exchange, and saleable effects of all 
kinds. Everything thus seized was to be placed 
in the hands of the ministers, and tho interest 
accruing from it was to bo appropriated to de- 
fraying tho expensos of his prison-house. 

The members of the household of the Em- 
peror, in the various capacities of household 
service, were also informed that, if they wished 
to accompany the Emperor, they must be sub- 
jected to all tho restraints which might bo neces- 
sary for securing the person of tho distinguished 
captive. 

“This was regarded," says Mr. Bussy, “as 
an effort to deter his friends from accompanying 
the exile to his destination, by impressing them 
with an idea of punishmeut for vague and un- 
defined offences, aid of having before them a 
life of disquietude from espiohage and arbitrary 
control. If suqfr were really the intention, how- 
ever, it signally Jailed ; its sole effect being to 
concentrate the affections of those whom it 
sought to terrify." 

Thus trampling upon the British Constitution, 
and in defiance ef all justice and law, was an 
•ffustrious foreigner condemned to imprisonment 
for life; without trial, and even without accusa- 
tion. The ministers were so fully conscious of 
thfc illegality of the measure that they did not 
venture even to sign their names to the act. 
The Emperor listened to the reading of this 
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atrocious document in silence, profound 
calmness, and without manifesting any emotidn. 
Ho had obtained such wonderful corflrol oyer 
his own spirit, that, in tones gentle ^md dignified, 
and with great mildness of manner and counte- 
nance, ho simply yet eloquently replied-* 

“I am the guest of England, not her prisoner. 
I have come, of my own accord, to place myself 
under the protection of the British law. In my 
case the government has violated the laws of its 
own country, the law of nations, and the sacred 
duty of hospitality. I protest against their right 
to act thus, and appeal to British honour.” 

After the admiral and Sir Henry Banbury had 
retired, Napoleon, in anguish of spirit, remarked 
to his friends, ? 

41 The idea of imprisonment at St. Helena is 
perfectly horrible. To be enchained for life on 
an island within the tropics, at an immense dis- 
tance from any land, cut off from all communi-, 
cation with the world, and everything it contains 
that is dear to mo ! It is worse than Tamerlane’s 
iron cage. I would prefer beiug delivered up to 
the Bourdons. They style mo General! They 
might as well call me Archbishop. I was head 
of the Church as well ns of the army. Had 
they confined me in the Tower of London, or in 
one of the fortresses of ‘England, though not 
awkat I had hoped from the generosity of the 
English Jiao pic, 1 should not have had sp much 
cause for complaint. But to banish me to an 
island within the tropics I They might ns well 
sign my death-warrant at once. It is impos- 
sible that n man of my habit of body can exist 
long in such a climate.” • 

In tho despair of this dreadful hour, in which 
Napoleon first confronted iusult, separation from 
all his friends and from every earthly joy, life- 
long imprisonment upon the ocean’s most dreary 
rock, and the deprivations and sufferings of those 
faithful followers who still clung to him, ho 
seemed, for an instant only, to have wavered in 
his usual fortitude. For a time he slowly paced 
the floor of the cabin, apparently perfectly calm, 
yet oppressed by the enormity of the doom de- 
scending upon his friends and upon himself, ilis 
first thoughts even then seemed to be for his 
companions. As he slowly walked to and fro, 
he said, in the absent manner df soliloquy — 

44 After all, am I quite sure of going to St 
Helena ? Is a man dependent upon others when 
he wishes his dependence should ce^se?” 

Then turning to Las Casas, he added — “ My 
friend, I have sor&etimes an idea of quitting you. 
This would not be very difficult. It is only ne- 
cessary to create a little mental excitement (II 
ne s'agil que de se montref tin tant so it peu la t&e), 
and I shall soon have escaped* All will be over, 
and yoa can then tranquilly r#»join your families.'* 

Las Casas, remonstrating warmly against such 
suggestions, replied — ** Sire, we will live xfpmn 
the past. Tbercf is enough of that to satisfy us. 
Do we not enjoy the life of Caesar and- of Alex* 
under? WeshaU possess still more; you* will 
rept-ruse yourself, sire I” 

The cloud immediately passed away from the 


qrirlt of theJEmporor. 41 it so,” he promptly 
replied ; 11 we will write our momories. Yes, we 
must be owployed, for occupation is the scythe 
of time. After all, a man aught to fulfil bis’ 
destinies. This is my grand doctrine. Very 
well! Lot mine bo accomplished." Instantly 
resuming his accustomed serenity and cheerful- 
ness, he changed the topic of conversation. , 

The officers of the 4( Bellcrophou” had all be- 
come attached to tho Emperor. From the cap* 
tain to the humblest sailors, they were all ex- 
ceedingly mortified and chagrined at the treat- 
ment their illustrious guest was receiving from 
the ministers.* 3 Many English gentlemen in 
London also eagerly volunteered their effortA to 
place the outlawed Emperor under the protection 
of the British Constitution. 

The French gentlemen composing the suite of 
tho Emperor were in great consternation, since 
phut four of them could bo permitted to accom- 
pany him to St. Helena. Their attachment to 
Napoleon was so strong that all were anxious to 
share his dreary* and life-long imprisonment. 
Dreadful as was this doom, 14 we did not hesitate 
to desire," says Las Casas, “ 4 tlmt each of us 
might bo among those whom tho Emperor 
would choose, entertaining but one fear, that 
of finding ourselves excluded." 

Two of the daily London papers generously 
and warmly espoused the cause of the Emperor. 
Tho voice of tb* people grew louder. The 
number of Joats daily increased, and so crowded 
tho 41 Bolleropkon" that discharges of musketry 
were employed to keep them at a distance. 
Whenever the Emperor appeared upon deck, he 
was greeted with constantly-increasing enthu- 
siasm of acclaim. Napoleon began tfi be cheered 
by the hope that the despotism of the govern- 
ment would be compelled to yield to the pressure 
of public opinion. 

The 44 Northumberland, •* under the command 
of Admiral Colburn, wa9 to convoy the Empe- 
ror to St. Helena. This ship was^t Portsmouth, 
‘not quite ready for so long a voyage. The mi- 
nisters were exceedingly uneasy in view of the 
developments in favour of the £mperg^,T3hev 
consequently urged the utmost possible despatch 
to hasten the departure of the ship* Under 
those circumstances, by the advice of an English 
lawyer, tho Emperor wrote the following pro- 
test, to be foijjvarded to tho English govern- 
ment : — * 

PROTEST. 

** I hereby solemnly protest, in the face of 
Heaven and mankind, against the violence that 
is done mo, and the violution of my most sacred 
rights in disposing of my person am liberty. I 


« Tho English government felt so embarrassed by 
conscious guilt, that, a year after* they passed a law to 
sanctify the crime. Mackintosh, in his M History of 
England,'* vol. ill., p. 133, drawing a parallel between 
Napoleon end Mary, Queen of Scots, says, “Neither of 
them was bora a British subject, or had committed any 
ufftacewithin the jurisdiction of England; consequently, 
neither of them waa amenable to English law. The im- 
prisonment of neifier was conformable to tho law of 
England or the law of nations. 19 
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voluntarily came on hoard the 'BclWrophon.' > 
am not the prisoner, 1 am the guest of England. 
1 came at the suggestion of the captofo himself, 
who said he hod oilers from the goveijpment to 
receive and convey me to England, together with 
my suite, if agreeable to me. I came forward 
with confidence to place myself under tlio protec- 
tion of the lawB of England. When once on 
board the 1 Bellerophon,’ 1 was entitled to the 
hospitality of the British people. If the govern- 
ment, in giving the captain of the • Bellerophon’ 
orders to receive me, only wished to lay a snare, 
it has forfeited its honour and disgraced its flag. 
If this act be consummated, it will be. in vuin for 
tho English henceforth to talk of their sincerity, 
tlioir laws, and liberties. British faith will have 
been lost in the hospitality of the ‘ BolLroplion. 1 

41 1 appeal to history. It will say that an 
enemy, who made war for twenty years against 
the English pobple, came spontaneously, in the 
hour of misfortune, to seek an asylum under 
their laws. What more striking proof could Iwi 
give of his esteem and confluence? But how 
did England reply to such an act of magna- 
nimity? It pretended to hold out a hospitable 
hand to the enemy, and on giving himself up 
„ with confidence, he was immolated. 

“ Xawi.i:os. 

44 4 Bellerophon,” at sea, Aug. 1, 1815.”o 

In the evening of the ncx\. day, as the Em- 
peror was slowly pacing the dec k 4 conversing 
with Las Casas, ho quietly drew from under his 
waistcoat the valuable diamond necklace which 
Quoou Hortensc had pressed upon him, and, 
without slackening his pace, placed it in the 
hands of Las Casas, saying, “ Take care of that 
for me.*' lie then continued his conversation 
upon a totally different subject, ns it there had 
been no interruption. 

Two plans were formed bys legal gentlemen in 
London to reseiffc the Emperor ftom the despotic 
grii9p of the ^misters, and to placo him under 
the protection of British law. One effort was' 
to demand the person of Napoleon, through u 
writ* olLJipbeiis corpus. An attempt was also 
made to cite him as n witness in an important 
trial, to prove the condition of the French navy. 
When tho ofliccr arrived to serve the writ on 
Lord Keith, the admiral contrived to keep the 
boat off until he had leaped i|to his twclve- 
oarod barge. There then ensued* a race, in 
which tho admiral was of course a victor, but 
which provoked the mirth of*all England, and 
also roused the indignation of many generous 
hearts. 

The govcftofricnt, alarmed If these determined 
efforts to rescue their victim from a life-long im- 
prisonment and a lingering death,* ordered the 
4 ‘ Bellerophon” immediately to put to sea, and 
to remain cruising off TArbay till she should bo 
joined hv the squadron from Foi^smoujjh destined 
for St. Helena. It is greatly to the honour of 
the British nation that the ministers, while 
performing this high banded ^rimo, could not, 
with safety, take Napoleon into any harbour io 


England. ,We wind was high and tho sea 
rough, but the “ Bellerophon 1 ’ weighed unolior 
and pnslfed out into the stormy waves. Here 
the shin remaned for several duys, to the great 
discomfort of ull on board, pitching and rolling 
on the festlesw billows.* 4 

The Emperor chose as his companions the 
Grand-Marshal Bertrand, Count Montholon, and 
Count Las Casas. General Gourgaud was in 
such despair at being left, and pleaded so 
earnestly to he taken, that, notwithstanding the 
instructions alloyed Napoleon to take but three 
officers, it was consented that Las Casas should 
be considered, not as an officer, but as private 
secretary. Thus Gourgaud was included. 

On the evening of the 7tb, .the “ Northumber- 
land,” with two frigates, arrived at Torbay. 
Admiral Keith and Admiral Cock burn came on 
board the “Bellerophon.” Both seemed em- 
barrassed and ashamed of the ignominious busi- 
ness they were called upon to perform. Admiral 
Keith was a gentleman of highly-polished man- 
ners. lie seemed to feel keenly the insults which 
his government was heaping upon tha Emperor. 
With crimson checks and faltering speech ho 
iiitormcd Napoleon that he was ordered to search 
his luggage and that of his suite, and to take 
away ull the money t'hat could be found. Ho, 
however, gave the kind assurance that the Eng- 
lish government did not intend to refo General 
Bonaparte, but that they would act as guar- 
dians, and keep his money safely, that he might 
not squander it in attempts to escape. “ When 
General Bonaparte dies,” the government autho- 
rized the admiral to kny, 11 he can dispose of his 
property by will, and he may be assured that 
Hia will shall be faithfully executed.” The Em- 
peror and his friends were also ordered to sur- 
render their swords. General Bonaparte was 
also informed that, if he should make any effort 
to escape, he would expose himself to close con- 
finement. A few months afterwards an act of 
, Parliament was passed, subjecting to the penalty 
of death any of his suite who should attempt 
to facilitate liis escape. 

Admiral COckburn attended to this humilia- 
ting duty of searching the luggage. The French 
gentlemen refused to be present at an outrage so 
ignominious. The Emperor’s valet, Marchand, 


f ’ 4 “ Tbc friends of Napoleon In England, meanwhile— 
for, notwitluQiuling the odium which had been uni- 
formly oast upon imn fry authority, his real character 
hail gradually become known, and the revulsion, conne- 
quent upon the detection of falsehood, had nulurully 
converted many, tCho had been unwitting dupes, into 
admiring fiiends, to say nothing of the number of in- 
telligent persons who had never been deceived— used all 
their influence*to soften the rigour of his sentence; and 
failing in their appeals to the clemency of tho govern- 
ment, they had recourse to other, though certainly as 
Inadequate means, to effect their purpose. It was drat 
s raht to procure his removal on shore by a writ of 
habeas corpus ; but this process was found to beinap- 
pliciiblqtb an alien ; upon which a subpoena was issued, 
citing him to appear as witness in an action brought by 
a naval officer lor libel. This proceeding seems to have 
alarmed and confounded both the Admiralty Board and 
its officer, Lord Keith ."—History of Napoleon, by George 
U. 1 Jassy (London, 1840), 
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opened the trunks for the search. The business and Lallemand from the amnesty, and now the 
was faithfully executed. Every slflcje was ex- British government prohibited them from ao- 
amined, not even excepting the Emperor’s body companying Napoleon to St. Helena. Thus 
linen. Aboitt one hundred thousand fraftes wq*e these dbtinfcuished men, whose only crime was 
taken, in gold, from the trunks. Twelve thou- their generous devotion to their sovereign, were 
sand five hnndred francs, in gold, were left in consigned # to jlmost inevitable death." Their 
the hands of Mnrcliand, the Emperor’s vatet-de- subsequent penis and auftorings, while the vie- 
chambre, for his master's present use in remu- tims of poverty, persecution, and exilo, were 
Derating his servants. The admiral was, how- awful. Piontkouski, a Polish officer who had t 
ever, not willing to thrust his hand into the been raised from the ranks, with tears implored 
pockets of the Emperor, or to order him to take Lord Keith to allow him to follow his beloved 
off hi* shirt. Thus some four millions of francs, Emperor, even in the most menial character, 
iu diamonds and letters of credit, prere retained. Mr. O’Meara was the surgeon of the “Bol- 
The two adlniruls now came into the cabin lcrophon." lie with enthusiasm attached himHtdf 
whore the Etnpcror, calm and sorrowful, was to Napolcor^ and accepted tho appointment of 
standing by the stern windows. Las Casas, his physician. About eleven o'clock tho barge 
Count Montliolon, General Bertrand, and General appeared to convey tho Emperor to tho u North* 
Gourgand, burning with unavailing indignation, umbcrland." As Napoleon crossed the quartor- 
were at his side. Lord Keith, in obedience to a deck of tho ship, tho men presented arms, and 
command from which his soul revolted, in a voice three rufiles of tbe drum were beat, such as are 
tremulous with embarrassment and shame, said, /isod in a salute to a general arfliccr. Ho nn- 
“ England demands your sword!" covered his head, and said, “ Captain Maitland, 

The strange demand seemed to rouse the Em- Uptake this last opportunity of thanking 3*011 for 
peror from a painful reverie. He looked up with the manner in whiafli you have treated mo while 
a convulsive movement, placed his hand upon on board the ‘ Bollcrophon.' " Thon tumieg to 
the hilt of his sword, and fixed upon tho admiral the officers who wore standing by, lie added, 
one of those withering glances which few men 44 Gentlemen, I have requested you;* captain to 
had been able to withstand. Lord Keith could express my grat’tude for your attentions to me, 
go no further. His head, silvered with grey and to those who have followed my fortunes.” 
flairs, fell upon his breast. Ilis generous heart Ho thqn advanced to tho gangway, but, before 
refused tcAuflict another pang upon the illustrious descending, bowed two or three times to tho 
victim before him. Bowing profoundly and with, crew, who were frit as-sembled in tho waist and 
doep emotion to the Emperor, without uttering on the forecastle. lie was followed by tbe 
a word, he withdrew The secretary the ad- French officers with their ladies, and by Lord 
miral ventured to remind him that the command Keith. After tho boat had shoved off and was 
of tho ministers was explicit that the sword of a few yards from the ship, he rose, took off his 
Napoleon should be surrendered. Lord Keith, hat, and bowed, first to the officers, and then to 
turning upon his heel, indignantly replied, the men. He then SHt down, and, toth perfect 
“ Mind your own business !*' composure and politeness, entered into conver- 

Napoleon then sent for Captain Maitland, and sation with Lord lveith. • 

said, “ I have requested this visit iu order to re- The household of tho F.mperor, as now corn- 
turn my thanks for your kindness and attention posed, consisted of. Count and Countess Mon- 
while I have been on board the 1 Bellerophon,' tholon and ehildj Count and Countess Bertrand 
and also to beg that you will convey them to the and three children, Baron Gourgtf'W, Count Las 
officers and Bhip’s company under your command. , Casas l and Dr. Barry O'Meara. There were also 
My reception in England has been far different three individuals in the various grades of ser- 
from what 1 had anticipated. I have, however, vants, making in all twenty-four persons^ 
no longer to learn that it is not fair to judge of Tho orders given by the govermftent to Sir 
a people by tbe conduct of their government It George Coekburn were very explicit that Napo- 
gives me great satisfaction to Assure you that I loon should not he recognised us emperor, but 
feel your conduct to me throughout, lias been simply as general. They persisted to the last in 
that of a gentleman and a man of honour.” the assumption^that he was a usurper. When 
Napoleon took an affecting leave his friends the Emperor was informed of this decree, he 
who were forbidden to ac<fc>mpany him. Their simply remarked, “ They may call me what 
anguish was very great, and many of them wept they please ; they cannot prevent me from being 
bitterly. Las Casas, who left both wife and myself." 

children to devote himsclr to the Emperor, said Tbe “ Northumberland" was manned by more 
to Lord Keith, 44 You see, my lord,*hat the only than a thousand s^lors. As the hasps approached, 
persons who shed tears are those who remain every eye, pf officers and seamen, was riveted 
behind." The Emperor affectionately embraced upon the min whom (he world has pronounced 
General Lallemand and the Dnke of Rovigo to bo the most extraordinary retarded in the 
after the French manner, clasping them inPkis annals of time. Universal silence, addfog almost 
arms and pressing his cheek to theirs. • He had religions |we to # the solemnity of the ceremonial, 
nerved himself to composure, but tears streamed prevailed, as tfle Emperor, with a slow step, 
copiously from their eyes. * ascended the gangway and stood upon the deck. 

The French government had excluded Savary The officers of ye “Northumberland” were as* 
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eemblcd in a group uncovered. The Emperor sum of 1,537.500,000 francs was extorted rom 
raised his hat when tjie guard prompted arms and the people to pay the Allies for the expense 
the drums rolled. After addressing a few words, incurred in crushing the independence of France, 
with an air of the most affable politeness, to those Aji unify of 150,000 allied troojte were sta- 
ncar him, he retied to his cabin. tioned in aji the French fortresses along the 

It is, iudeed, whimsical to see tfte British frontier, to be supported by the French people 
ministers attach so much importances to tenth- for frmn threes to five years, to keep France 
holding the title of Emperor .from one who had i in subjection. This scene of exultation was 
governed .so large ti portion of Europe — who Imd : closed by a review of the whole Russian army 
*heen the creator of kings— and whose imperial! in one field. The mighty host consisted of 
title had been recognised by every Continental 1 100,000 men, including 28,000 cavalry and 540 
nation. Napoleon was so fur superior to such ! pieces of cannon. They were assembled upon 
■weakness, that lie intended to assume the name , an immense jilairi at a short distance from 
of Colonel Duroe or Muiron. The assumption, j Chalons. At the signal of a single gun fired 
liowovor, that the French nation jrero rebel*, , from a height, three cheers were given by all 
and had no right to elect him their emperor, j the troops. The awful roar, never forgotten 
roused his indignation, and incited him to an j by those who heard it, reverberated through 
honourable resistance. j France, and fell upon the car of the enslaved 

It can never lie sufficiently depleted that Eng- i nation as the knell of death. It was despotism's 
land lost so glorious an opportunity of dignifying ! defiant and exultant yell. Then didono and all, 
history by theyocord of a noble deed. Had the* 1 except the few partisans of the Bourbons, bitterly 
appeal of Napoleon met with a magnanimous deplore that they hail not adhered to the Km- 
voBponse, it would have consigned much of tlm j per or, mid followed those wise counsels which 
wrong* the English government liad previously | alone could save France. Then did it become 
infixed to oblivion. But now no friend of Kng- evident to every mind that tho only government 
hind, who is not lost to nil sense of honour, can ' v.hich could, by any possibility, ho sustained 
over hear tho words Napoleon or ht. 1 1 cleim ! against the encroachment of tho Allies and the 
without feeling the check tingle witli the blush usurpation of the Bourbons, was the wise and 
of shame. efficient government which Napoleon had csta- 

Two frigates and seven sloops of war, nil with Wished. But it was too late to repent. Napo*' 
troops oil board, were prepared for the voyage, loon, a captive in u British ship, was fussing far 
and the next day, the Utli otVUigust, the whole .away to <ruel imprisonment arid to a lingering 
squadron, guarding one man, set sail for St. denth. France, bound hand and foot, exhausted 
JHolena. What a comment upon tho grandeur and bleeding from chastising blows, could resist 
of his character, and the powerful influence he no moref 

had obtained over the hearts of the people of By the capitulation of Baris it was expressly 
Europe, that it was deemed necessary to send declared that 44 no person should bo molested for 
him to a lonely rock two thousand miles from his political opinions or conduct during the Hnn- 
France, to place an army of bayonets around hit dred Bays.” Wellington and Blucher concluded 
solitary big, and to girdle the island with u the capitulation, and their sovereigns ratified 
squadron of armed ships. Surely Napoleon it; but the Allies seem never to have paid any 
stands alone and unrivalled i/i hi?* glory. regard to their plighted faith. Fifty-eight per- 

While the* o scenes were trumpiring, Blucher sons were banished, and three condemned to 
and Wellingtfci marched vigoiously to Burk, death. Among these three was Marshal Ney, 
Blucher, with savage barbarity, plundered and j who had yielded to perhaps the most powerful 
ravaged tho country through which he marched, temptation which had ever been presented to 
Tlvp French soldiers, disheartened by the loss of a Onerous soul. The magnanimity of Napoleon 
their Emperor, would not light for the provf- would, with engerness, have pardoned such a 
sional government. A few despairing and Moody crime. The noble marshal, who had fought a 
battles ensued, when Baris again capitulated, hundred battles for F 'ranee and not one against 
and the English and Brussiaus triumphantly her, was led out into the garden of the Luxem- 
cncatnped iu tlio garden of the Tuilerics and in burg to be shot like a dog in a ditch. In those 
the Champs Elyscc*. France was* humiliated, days of spiritual darkness, he cherished a pro- 
Her crime in choosing her own Emperor was un- found reverence for the Christian religion. He 
pardonable. Blucher, drunk with exultation and sent for a clergyman and devoutly partook of 
wine, was with the utmost difficulty restrained the hist sacraments of the Qospel, Baying, “I 
from blowing up the beautiful bridge of .Jena, wish to die as becomes a Christian.” 
which spau%idho Seine, and the magnificent I M stood e;ect, but a few feet from the soldiers, 
monument in the Blace Vendoine. ^ with his hat in his left hand, and his right upon 

The. allied sovereigns spon nrrivetf with their his heart. Fixing for a moment his eagle eye 
countless lioBfs. Franco was dismembered with- upon the glittering muskets before him, he 
out mercy, her strong fortresses were snrren- easily snid, “My comrades, fire on me.” Ten 
dered to the Allies, the Louvre was stripped of bullets pierced his heart, aud<he fell dead. A 
nil those treasures of art whiefi had Wn sur- warmed heart never beat. A braver man, a 
rendered to France by hostile nations, in re- kinder friend, a more devoted patriot never lived, 
compense for perfidious attack^ The enormous His wife, upon her knees, had implored of Louis 
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XVIII. tbo pardon of her husband, but was 

sternly repulsed. The tidings he was no CHAPTER LXX. 

more threw her into convulsions, and she soon ,• , sr . heu^va. 

followed liec beloved companion to the grave. | 4 _ ... 

Wellington can nover escape condemnation for 

permitting such a violation of national Irnnour. —The Emperor'S mode of llfe-tymtltntlon of the Km- 
No matter how guilty Key might have been prror -Earnest proim-lMty nnnoyuncca— Interost- 
hv f)iA Ailing wifiitifluHon which iiij^KoiivoiaiitiBns— 1 Ik* I in penal title refutted'^Aucc 1 * 

. y i j • , j TO*™™ W “!? n dot!— The slave— Tlu' social character of tlic Emperor 

Wellington had signed pledged lus safety, lhe _nui ca.ido ur-Poor Toby- Striking remarks, 
weight of tho world’s censure has fallen upon 

Wellington rather than upon Bluchcr, for no one * T on ^ 0 . August, 1815, ihfttf 


porur - Lamest proim - Petty annoyuneos— I n feres t- 
iiineonveiaatiBna— ' The Imperial title refused— Anee- 
dotl — The slave— Tlie social character of the Emperor 
— His candour— Poor Toby— Striking remarks. 

It was on the Oth of August, 1815, Hints 


expected anything but barbarism from “Prussia's ^ 10 ‘Northumberland, with the accompanying 
debauched dragoon.” Hut England’s proud duke, 8< l ,m dron, set sail ior St. Helena, lhe lleot 
unfortunately* at that time allowed his mind to be cons j st< *d ten v ? es . e S V,. tlio eliips were 
sadly darkened by angry prejudice. tiu:k !"ff t0 Kft out of tbe Channel the Emperor 

Tho following candid testimony from General 

Baron de Jomini, who had deserted the cause of 1 ™ “ x ’l ^ IX' 1 10 “ w“! 

Napoleon, and hail become aid-de-camp of tho K J j P ,°£ hw , ®J “ 

p 1 j -Vi i • .v • : \ sudden lifting of tho clour s presented tho coast 

Emperor Alexander will bo nad with, mtaest,^ ^ - France ! France !"s ,ontoncou 5 ly bur, 
a political enemy who was not fmm tUe% , of #u the Kw nch on board. 

Illiy “ _ t . _ .# The Emperor gazed* fbr a moment in silcnc 

n thought that lio (Napoleon )f U p 0ri land over which he had so long and t 
would Have been treated very differently had he gloriously reigned. He then, uncovering his 
presented himseh at tho head-quarters o( the V-ad, bowed to tho distant bills, and said with 
Emperor. Alexander, trusting his fate to the deep emotion, “Land of the brave, I salute thee! 
magnanimity of his sentiments. Posterity will Farewell » France farewell!" • 

judge of tho treatment he suffered. Prisoner in Tho effort upon all preseut was electrical. The 
another hemisphere, nothing was left lnm but to E„ R |j s h oflfeers, moved by this instinctive and 
defend the reputation history was preparing for 9l ,Mime adieu, involuntarily uncovered their 
.lum, and which was still being perverted, accord- profoundly respecting the grief of tlicir 

ing to the passions of parties. Death surprised m us tRous captive. 

him while writing his commentaries, which have Ttl0 Emperor*with extraordinary fortitude, rc- 
remamed imperfect, and tins was no doubt ofle signed himself to his now situation. Though, in 
of Ins greatest regrets. However, he can repose ^lf-rcspect, be could not nssont to tho insulting 
in peace, l’igtnies cannot obscure Imeglory. lie declaration of tho English ministers that he ha4 
has gathered, m his victories of Montenotle, Can- } )ce n but a usurper, and tho French people rebels, 
tigliono, Areola, llivoh, tho I yramids, as well ns ; j, c opposed the effect of these instructions with 
in those of Marengo, Ulin, Austcrlitz, Jena, h ried - 1 sll ch silent dignity as to command ganoml iwpect 
land, Abensburg, Uatisbonue, Wagram, Borodino, j homage. Such was tbe magical inllnenco 
Bauteen, Dresden, Champ-Aubert, Montmirail, of } lis g0llluSi M displayed in all his words and 
and Ligny, laurels sufficient to efface the single a( . t ions, that each day he became the object of 
disaster ol W aterloo, His five codes will be moro oxaltod admiration and reverence, 
titles not le«s honourable to the suffrages of pos- jj 0 break fatfcdTalono in his cabin, and passed 
terity. The monuments erected in France and the day, unti] folir o'clock, in reading or convcrs- 
in Italy will attest his greatneB9 to remotest ages. j ng those of his companion* whom he in* 
His adversaries have reproached him with a vited tohis roomi At fuur o’clock he dressed for 
tendency to Oriental despotism. I shared this dinner and came into tho general cabin, where 

opinion with them for a long time. Only true ** 

statesmen should judge him in this respect. ' , , f . , J , , XT . „ , „ tlM . 

What seemed a crime in tho^ves of Utonimiisf a ***&» h *V < f,af of EngM. Napoleon rejected public 
9eei " ca » crime m tne^yes or. utopianmts, , 04n „ w j l1c i, atv the vi-ry life-blood of con upturn. He 

will some day become, to the eyes of enlightened left no debt, ruder lum rm man devoured tlic public 
men, his most glorious title to wisdom and fore* substance in idleness because he was of a privileged 
will finely prove who beet *0^ ^ nnd piTfl!Ct )tmnthe 

understood the interests^ or rraitce, Napoleon or Doomsday hook, that monument of the wisdom and 
the doctrinaires who undermined his power, greatness of I.ur Norman Conqueror, was alone auffU 
Tho suffrages of sensible men will remain to ci, nt t0 ( ' n( i ear ^ lni *° *!»»» nation, ltaindly advAnciug, 

Iiiin *’ ^ • uiid'-r his vigorous *iujK*rintenderiCP, it ri'KiBtcred and 

IUIUj tauclit every mun tho true vahio and nature of ht« pro- 

- ■ pertv, and all its liabilities, public and private. It was 

* designed, and nipt ably udftptcd, and secure titles 

ss The calumniators of Napoleon have declared that to property, to prevent frauds, to abate litigation, to 
“his power rested upon tho most extensive system of apportion flic weijrht of taxes equally and justly, to re- 
corruptiou ever established/* Colonel Napier, indignant press tlio insolence of the tax-gatherer without injury 
that even an enemy should ho so grossly slandered, to the revenue and to Secure the Hatred freedom of tho 
exclaims—' % *• poor man’s homo. Tlte French Cadaitrt, although not 

"Where Is the proof, or even probability of that jrreat ori^naL would, from Its comprehensiveness, have been, 
man's system of government being lnternalQr dependent when domptat<*l, the greatest boon ever conferred upon 
upon ‘the most extensive corruption ever established in’ a civilized Tuition by a statesman.”— Napier’s renlnsnlar 
•ny oonntiyf Tte annual txftndtewm 0 framt wds War, voL tv„ p.ji28. 
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he frequently antfused himself for h&lf an hour ciously remarked that any one invited by General 
with a game at chess. At five o'clock the ad- Bonaparte tq f the honour of sitting at his table 
miral came and incited him to • dinner. The was, by this circumstance alone, placed above all 
Emperor, having no taste for convivial ljibits, the ordinary rules of discipline aiyl etiquette, 
had seldom, during his extraordinarily laborious He then sent for the master, and assured him that 
life, allowed himself more than iiftoen minutes at he would be Welcome to dinner the. next day. 
the dinner-table. Here the course^ aloile ocoipied This' unaffected act, so cutirely in accordance 

over an hour. Then an hour or two morerwere with tfie wflole life of the Emperor, but so as- 
loilcrod away at the wine. Napoleon, out of tomiding on board an English man-of-war, was, 
respect to the rest of the company, remainod at witli great rapidity, circulated through the ship. 

\ ‘table until the close of the regular courses. His Every sailor felt that there was a bond of union 
two valets stood behind his fchair aiicT" served between him and the Emperor. The soldiers of 
him. llo ate very frugally, and of the most the fifty-third regiment, who were on their 
Htnple dishes, never expressing either censure or passage to St. tleiena to guard Uis prison, and 
approbation of the food which was provided. the crew of the ship, were all apparently ns 
At the hour when ladies in England withdraw devoted to him as French soldiers and French 
from the table, he invariably retired. As the sailors would hnvc been. 

Emperor left, the whole company rose, and con- After walking for a time upon the deck, tho 
tinned standing until lie had passed from the Emperor usually took his scat upon a gun, which 
room. It was the instinctive homage of gone- was ever afterwards called the Emperor's gun, 
ions men to the greatest of mankind, resigning where, sometimes for hours, he would converse 
himself sublimely to unparalleled misfortunes, \with great animation and cheerfulness. An in- 
Somo one of his suite, in turn, each day ucrcom- terested group over gathered around him. Las 
pnnied him upon dock. Jlerc lie walked for am Casas was in the habit of recording in his jour- 
hourortwo, conversing cheerfully and cordially nal these conversations. Napoleon, ascertaining 
with lps friends, and with any others whom lie this fact, called for his journal, read a fbw pages, 
happened to encounter on board tho ship. With- and then derided to beguile the weariness ot the 
out the slightest reserve lie spoke of all tho voyage by dictating the history of his campaigns, 
events of his past, career, of his conflict*, his October ~th. The fleet met a Frencli ship. An 
triumphs, and his disasters. In these utterances officer of the “ Northumberland” visited her, and , 
from the fulness of the heart, lie never manifested told the astonished captain that they |*ad the 
the least emotion of bitterness or of irritability Emperor on board, and were conveying him to 
towards those who had opposeiKiim. Such was S'. Helena. The French captain sadly replied, 
the Einperor’B uniform course of life jluring the “ You have robbed us of our treasure. You 
voyage of ten weeks. have takev away him who knew how to govern 

• “ He had won,’’ says Lamartine, “ the admira- us according to our tastes and manners.” 
tion of the English crew by the ascendency of The Emperor coiititlued to beguile the weary 
his name, by the contrast between his power of hours of each day in dictating the memoirs of 
yesterday anfir his present captivity, as well us by his campaigns. “When he commenced his 
the calm freedom of his attitude. Sailors them- daily dictations,” says Las Ca*a», “after con- 
selves arc accessible to the radiance of glory and sidering for a few moments, he would rise, pace 
grandeur that beams from tho captive. A grout tho floor, and then begin to dictate. He spoke 
name is a universal majesty. r The vanquished as if by inspiration ; places, dates, phrases — he 
roiened over his <v)uquero^s.■ , c stopped at nothing.” 

There were several Italians on board the ship, # October 15/4. Just as the evening 'twilight 
and there were also some midshipmen and was fading away, a man at the mast-head 
common sailors who spoke French fluently. Na- should ‘‘Land !” In the dim distance could bo 
poleotf seemed pleased in calling these to him, faintly discerned a hazy cloud, which was sus- 
and emplSyifcg them as interpreters. One day pended as the pall of death over the gloomy 
lie perceived the master of the vessel, who, as prison and the graye of the Emperor. About 
pilot, was responsible for her safo conduct, but noon of the next day, the ‘‘ Northumberland” 
who, not having the honour of an epaulette, was cast anchor in tho harbour of St. Helena. The 
not admitted to the society of Admiral Cock- Emperor, through his glass, gazed with an un- 
burn and his suite. The Emperor enured into a changed counfciuance upon the bleak and storm- 
long conversation with the man, was pleased drenched rock. Rugged peaks, black and 
with his intelligence, and, in exclusion, said, verdureless, towered to the clouds. A strag- 
“ Come and dine with me to-morrow." gling village adlnfred to the sides of a vast 

The poor master, astonished and bewildered, ravine. Every shelf in the rocks, every aper~ 
stammered out \&<reply, “ Tho |^l miral and my turo, die brow of every hill, was planted with 
captain will not like a master to sit, at their cannon. It was now about a hundred days 
table.” , ' since the Emperor had left; France, .and seventy 

“ Very well,” answered tho Emperor ; “ if days since sailing from England. The com* 
they do not. so much the worse for them ; you raand V the British ministers wps peremptory 
shall dine with me in my cabin.” t that the JSfnperor should not be permitted to 

When the admiral rejoined the femperor, and land until his prison on shore was made secure 
was informed of what had passed, he very gra* for hinan Admiral Cockburn, however, proudly 
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refused to be tlie executioner of such barbarity. 
With unconcealed satisfaction, be’Ih^prmod the 
French gentlemen that ho would take upon him- 
self the responsibility of seeing them au landed 
the next day. • 

St. Helena is a conglomeration of rocjs, ap- 
parently liove, by volcanio fires, from the bottom 
of the ocean. It is six thousand miles from 
Europe, and twelve hundred miles from the 
nearest point of land on the coast of Africa. 
This gloomy rock, ten miles long and six broad, 
placed beneath the' rays of a tropical sun, 
emerges like a castle from the wiArcs, presenting 
to the sea, throughout its circuit, but an im- 
mense perpendicular wall, from six hundred to 
twelve hundred feet high. There urc but three 
narrow openings in these massive walls by which 
a ship can approach the island. These arc all 
strongly fortified. The island at this time con- 
tained five hundred white inhabitants, about 
two hundred of whom were soldiers. There 
were also three hundred slaves. The climate is 
very unhealthy, liver complaint and dysentery 
raging fearfully. 14 There is no instance," says 
Montholonj “ of a native or a slave having 
reached the ago of fifty years.” 

October \i\th. Late in the afternoon, the Em- 
peror, with some of his companions, entered a 
boat, and was conveyed on* shore. Before leav- 
ing the ship, he sent for the captain, kindly 
took IcavSof him, and requested him to cpnvey 
his thanks to the officers and crew. The whole 
ship’s company was assembled on tho quarter- 
deck and on tbc gangways to witness^ his de- 
parture. The tears of sympathy glistened in 
many eyes quite unused to weep. It was a 
funereal scene, and tho sacred silence of the 
burial reigned as the Emperor passed from the 
ship and was conveyed by the strong arms of 
the rowers to liis tomb. 

The sun had sunk beneath the waves, and 
twilight had faded away as the Emperor landed 
and walked through t|)e craggy street of James- 
town. In this miserable village, a small un- 
furnished room had been obtained for England’s 
imperial captive. His friends put up his iron 
camp-bedstead, spread upon it a mattress, and 
placed in the room a few other articles of fur- 
niture, which they had brought from the ship. 
Sentinels, with their bayoneted nfUskets, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner. All 
tho inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
the house to catch a glimpse of the r&an whoso 
name alone inspired all the osmbined # dcspotisms 
of Europe with terror. Napoleon was silent, 
calm, and sad. He soon dismissed his attend- 
ants, extinguished his light, and threw himself 
upon his mattress for such repose as, could thfn 
and there be found. Such was the first night 
of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Upon this barren rock, about three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen hundred ieet above tffw 
level of the sea, tlfcre was a ravine, situated in 
the midst of crags and peaks of rock which afmost 
encircled it. In this wild and desolate cbasfn, 
almost destitute of verdure, and where a few 


dwarfed and storm-twisted gum trees added to 
tho loneliness* of the scenes there was a dilapi- 
dated! hut. It had been originally a cow-house. 
Subsequently it had received some repairs, and 
had occasionally been used af a temporary re- 
treat |from the ^tilling beat of J amestown. This 
spot |iad been selected as the residence of the 
captive. It was detached from the inhabited parts 
of the island, was most distant from those por-* 
tions of the coast accessible by bouts, “ which," 
says Admiral Cockburn, “ the governor considers 
it of importance to keep from the view of General 
Bonaparte," and an extent of level ground pre- 
sented itself suitable for exercise. 

October 1 7/A. At six o'clock this morning tho 
Emperor rode on horseback, accompanied by 
Admiral Cockburn and General Bertrand, to view 
the dismal gorgo which was to be his prison and 
his tomb. When he gazed upon tho awful doom 
prepared for him, his heart was smitten with 
*lisrnay. But in dignified silendb he struggled 
against tho anguish of lii9 spirit. The hut was 
so dilapidated and so small that it would require 
a month or two, at least, devotod to repairs, be- 
fore it could be rendered in any degree habitable 
for the Emperor and his companions. In the 
admiral’s next communication to tho British 
government lie wrote — 

“I am sorry to add that General Bonaparte, 
since L6 has landed here, has appoured less re- 
signed to liis iut% and has expressed himself 
more dissatisfied with the lot decreed him than 
he did before? This, however, I merely attribute 
to the first effects of the general sterile appear- * 
ance of this island around where he now resides,, 
and the little prospect it yields himself and fol- 
lowers of meeting with any of those affiusomeiits 
to which they have been accustomed." 

At the same time, the admiral wrot<? that the* 
force of men and ships which he had with him 
was not sufficient to hold the captive in security, 
lie asked for two^moro vessels of far. 

As Napoleon, in great dejection, was returning 
from Long wood, extremely reluctant again to 
occupy his narrow’ room in Jamestown, sim, 
rounded by sentinels and tho curiouiynrcvd, uo 
observed a little secluded farm-house, at a place 
called “The Briers," and inquired if he could 
not take refuge there until Long wood should bo 
prepared for his residence. A very worthy man, 
Mr. Balcombe, ipsided at this place with his 
family. The house was of one storey, and con- 
sisted of but five rooms. Mr. Balcombe, however, 
cordially offered £ room to the Emperor. At 
the distance of a few yards from the dwelling 
there was a small pavilion or ^summer-house, 
consisting of one r*>m on the giflftd. floor and 
two small garrets above. Napoleon, not willing 
to incommode tho family, selected this for bia 
abode. The admiral consented to this arrange- 
ment ; and here, therefore, the Emperor fixed hi* 
residence ftr two, months. His camp-bed was 
put up in this lo^er room. Here he ate, slept, 
redd, and dictated. 4 Las Casas and his son crept 
into one of tho giyrets. Marchand, Napoleon’s 
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first valet-dc cbambro, occupied the other. Mr. souvenirs which ho cherished. Among these was 
Balcombe’s family existed of himjelf, wife, and a nnniatujc*!>f liis idolised son. The beautiful 
four children— two sons and two daughters. I One infant was r kneeling in prayer, and underneath 
of these daughters, Elisabeth, afteftvards* Mrs. w§rc th£ words, “ 1 pray the good • God for my 
Abell, lias since rtcordcd some very pleating re- father, my pother, and my country. 1 ’ 
miniaccnces of her childL-k inteiyieflftj with the Aa|ight approached the Emperor retired to 
Emperor. I hi* solitary suds unfurnished room. It had two 

“The earliest idea,” says Mrs. Abell, “T had doors facing each other, one on each of two of 
•of Napoleon was that of a huge ngro or giant, its sides, and two windows, one on each of the 
with one large, flaming red eye in the midst of other sides. The windows had noitber shutters 
his forehead, and long teeth protruding from his nor curtains. One or two chairs were brought 
mouth, with which lie tore to piceos and devoured into the room, and the Emperor’s iron bedstead 
naughty little girK I had rather grown out of, was a j dusted by his v&lcts. Night, with uadis- 
tills first opinion of Napoleon ; lmt if Jnfe childish, turbcii hiJonce^and profound solitude, darkened 
my tciTor of him was hardly diminished. The j the hcene. The damp night wind moaned 
namo of Uunuparto was still associated in my j through the loose and rattling casement near 
mind with everything that was bad and horrible. I the Emperor's bed. Las Casas, alter attempting 
I had heard the most atrocious crimes imputed ! to barricade the window to protect Napoleon 
to him ; and if 1 had learned to consider him as j from the uiglit air, climbed, with his son, to the 
a human being, J yet believed him to he the garret, the dimensions of which were but seven 
worst that had**ver existed. Nor was 1 singula* feet square. The two valets wrapped themselves 
in these feelings. They were participated in by* in their cloaks, and threw themselves upon the 
many much older and wiser than myself; I might ' ground before each of the doors. An English 
My, perhaps, by a majority ofrthe English nation, orderly-officer dept in Mr. Balcombc's house, and 
Most of the newspapers of the day described him some soldiers were placed ns sentinels around the 
ns a demon. All those of his own country, who 1 pavilion to prevent, the Emperor from escaping, 
lived in England, were, of course, his hitter ene- . Such was the situation of Napoleon the first 
mi</>; and from these two sources we alone formed j night at the Briers. 

our opinion of him. October 18/A. The*Emperor breakfasted, with- 

“ Jlow vividly I recollect my feelings of dread, ' out table-cloth or plates, upon the remains ol'tljg 
mingled with admiration, as i now first looked preceding day's dinner. Ho immediately resumed 
upou him, whom 1 laid lcnmftl to fear so much. v the same mode of life which he had adopted on 
Napoleon’s position on horsebucl^ by adding hoard the “ Northumberland.” Every hour had 
height to his figure, supplied all that was want- ( its appointed duty. In reading, dictation, and 
ing to make iuo think him the most majestic conversation with his French companions, all of 
person I had over seen. Jlo was deadly pale, whom were permitV‘«d to see him every day, 
and I thought his features, though cold and im- even the captivity of St. Helena became for a 
moveable, and somewhat stern, were exceedingl y time quite endurable. The Emperor had sufficient 
beautiful. lie seated himself ou one of our j command over himself to appear cheerful, and 
cottage chairs, and, after scanning our apartment \ bore all his privations and indignities in silence, 
with his eagle glance, lie complimented mamma 1 October 20 th, The Emperor invited the 6on 
ou the pretty situation oh the Briers. When ! of Las Casas, about fourteen years of age, to 
once ho begat! to speak, liis fascinating smile 1 breakfast with him. The Jad displayed 60 much 
and kind manner removed every vestige of the f intelligence in reply to questions which were 
fear with which I had hitherto regarded him? , proposed to him respecting Ills teachers and his 
His manner was so unaffectedly kind and amiable, studios, tlmt Napoleon, turning to Las Casas, 
flmt. f in a few day's, I felt at ease in his society', sdld — 

and looked upon him more ns n companion of “ What a rising generation I leave behind me. 
my own age than as the mighty warrior at This is all my work. The merits of the French 
whoso name the world grew pale. youth will bo u* sufficient revenge to me. On 

“ I never met with any one who bore childish beholding the work, all must render justice to 
liberties so well as Napoleon. ^ He seemed to tho workman ; and the perverted judgment or 
enter into every sort of mirth o» fun with the had faith* of deelairacrs must- fali before my 
gloe of a child, and, though I have often tried deeds. If I hud thought only of mysolf and 
his patience severely, I never knew him lose Ids continuing my own power, as has been con- 
temper, or fall back upon his rank or age, to tinually assertejj, I should have endeavoured to 
shield himself frem tho consequences of his own j hide learning wider a bushel; instead of which, 
familiarity cG J his indulgence to me. I looked I devoted myself to the propagation of knowledge, 
upon him, indeed, when with him. almost n9 a And yet the youth of Franco have not enjoyed 
brother, or companion qf my owil age, and all all tho benefits which I intended that they 
the caution* 1 received, and my own resolutions should. My university, according to the plan 
to treat him with more respect and formality, h kad conceived, was a masterpiece in its com- 
were put to flight the moment I oime within bi nations, and would have <been sack in its 
iuftueuco of his arch smile and # laugh. nntiortal results.” 

The Emperor seemed to etfjjoy very much tho October 24 th. All the friends of the Emperor 
society of these children* lie showed them the were assembled around him, and were findfag a 
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melancholy solace in narrating ty each other to Europe, called npon the Emperor. In glow- 
their privations and sufferings.” ing aOd rapU* utterance NsJpoleou reiterated hta 

Las Casoqtlius describes their situation : — protest ngujnst tho cruel treatment to which he 

“The Emperor Napoleon, who but lately pes- was subjected, requesting him to communicate 
scssed such boundless power, and opposed of so j his remonjtrance to the Briti/li ministers. Las 
many crowns, now occupies a lyet^hed Irovel, a j Casa I immediately made a memorandum of his 
few feet square, pefrehed upon a rock, unprovided j remarks, ns nearly ns lie could catch the words, 
with furniture, and without cither shutters or ■: and placed it in the hands of the officer, who 
curtains to the windows. This place must serve "promised punctually to fulfil his mission. The^ 
him for bed-clmmber, dressing-room, dining- 1 memorandum was as follows : — 
room, study, and sitting-room, and he is obliged j .. „ . . . . \ P . 

to go out when it is necessary to have this one " Tho , r a ’ I>ernr } ' ‘ he ^ 

apartment cleaned. His meals, Consisting of a i nc f veMci ' J t0 recc.ve some account of his mfe 
few wretched dishes, are brm.pl.tto him from a i «*.**• ? nd to >.e . ..formed whether the latter 
distance, as if ho wire a criminal in a dungeon. 1 18 st ! U ll ™'R; 1Ie takcs opportunity of re 
lie is absolutely in want of the necessaries of P catln * and oonvcyinp to the brush govern- 
life. The bread and wine arc not such as we ln01 ! t ' ,tie prote.tnt.ons winch J.e 1ms already 
have been accustomed to, and ere so bad t i llU mode apamst the cxtraordtinu-yinensuros adopted 

we loalhe to touch them. Water, coffee, butter, J , ' . . 1 , , , . 

oil, and other articles are cither not to bo pro- 1 * 1 lie government has declared lnmapri- 
cured or are scncelv fit for use. A bath, whiel.„ feoner 0 T f . war - 1 » prisoner of 

is so necessary to the Emperors health, is not* war ‘ 11,8 lo,tcr t0 ‘ bB 1 *nnce licffent, winch he 
to be had; arid he is deprived of exercise on JS" ,t8 a,1<1 fommi.nK-atpd o t.sptmn Wait and, 
horseback before ho went on aboard the ‘mdlerophon, suf- 

“ llis fr lands and servants are two miles distant I >rovus to ‘ be f wl '°’f. 7° rld r“?*'4ion» 

from him, and arc not suftered to approach his »',d the sentiments of eonhdenee wh cl. u.duced 
person without being aw.mpa.fied by a soldier. ''■>> freely to place hirnscl under thc Hntnh flag- 
They arc compelled to pass the niRl.t at a pnard- / lie ^ J,r ,T , ' r<,r "»pht,had lie pleased, have agreed 
house if tliov return beyond a certain hour, or if t0 'l"’ 0 “ / 

guy mistake occur in tl.e pass- word, which hnp- re < wrd , t0 b "!" c11 ! . but >!?. d ^ lll ‘ med *? “»* 0 
pens almost daily. Thus, on the summit of this 1"™°"“ /'•"^‘rntmus w.tl. the great interests 
frightful rock, we arc equally exposed to tho- J"* 1 1,18 1 '*"' d '■n'.st.u.tly occupied 

severity of man mid the rigour of Nature.” " n * bt t' lftCBd b ™“° S V. J f.T f 

As each one told his tale of Rricva«ces, the tl, ° p»pcr«r Alexander, who l ad been Ins fnend, 

Emperor, who thus far had borne his wrongs will, or , of tbo ! ran . cw > wbo i'f, fa ‘ hcr ' 

an uncomplaining and seretlc spirit, was roused. . B “ • co f' hu * “ " st ‘ c ®, oP *?£ 

With warmth lie exclaimed, I 1 ’ 1 *. nat10 ";. h « dc9lrcd no oth, : r Potion i than 

‘For what infamous treatment arc we reserved? ! t8 lllws . llud - 

This is the anguish of death 1 To injustice and 1,0 son « , ! t ?. ,bc [ ™ unU 7 
violence, they now add insult and protracted tor- b y bxca laws - m(lc l’ cndcnt - oi P nvnta 

moot. If I were bo hutcful to thorn, why did W1 ’ TT , T , 

they not get rid of mo? A few musket balls in P -. Had t c Lnjf .-'.iiiLi 
my heart or head would have done the business, of war ’ tbn 

and thore would, at least, have been some energy i™ 8088 0VBr 8ulh iJ'ZTL wl, h flv ksefr 
in the crime. Were it not for you, and, above ™ of ,latK,n! \ and toaimato Wltb tbewar » t9e “- 
all, for your wives, I would receive from them 1 3. If tlio English government considered the 
nothing but tho pay of a private soldier. How Emperor, though arbitrarily, as a prisoner, of wtfr, 
can the monorchs of Europe permit the sacred rights of that government were Then Injured 
character of sovereignty to be, violated iu my by pnblic law, or cl.se, as there existed no cartel 
person? Do they not see that they are, with between the two nations during the war, it might 
their own hands, working their own destruction l^ ve adopted towards him the principles of 
at St. Helena ? I entered their capitals victorious, savages, who pt^j their prisoners to death. This 
and, had I cherished such 8entiment%#hat would proceeding flPbuld have been more humane and 
have become of them? Tliey styled me their more conformable to justice than that of send- 
brother; and I had become so by the choice of ing him to this Horrible rock. . Death, inflicted 
the people, tho sanction of victoty, the character ori hoard the 4 Bellurophon, in the 1 lymoutn 
of religion, and the alliance of their policy and Roads, would have been a 'Messing compared 
their blood. Do they imagine that the g8od rim treutuicnteto which he rfww subjected, 
sense of nations is blind to their conduct ? And ** We haw travelled over the most desolate 
what do they expect from it? At all events, countries of Europe, bftt none is to be compared 
make your complaints, gentlemen. Let ini(jg- to this barren rock, peprived of everything 
nanfc Europe hea£ them. Complaints from me that can render life supportable, it is calculated 
would be beneath my dignity and character. I only to re*ew perpetually the anguish of death, 
must commaud or be silent.” , The first princifijcs of Christian morality, and 

The next morning, the captain of one of the that great duty imposed on man to pursue his 
vessels of the squadron, who was about to return fate, whatever it pay be, may withhold him from 
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terminating with bis own band his wretched 
existence. The Emperor regards It ns bistelory 
to live in obedience to these principles, pat if 
the British ministers should persist in their course 
of injustice and Violence towards him e he would 
consider it a happiness if they would put Inin to 
death.” | 

Dreary days lingered away at the Briers, whilo 
\nultitudes of labourers were busy in repairing 
and enlarging Longwood for the Emperor and 
his companions. All the building materials hud 
to bo carried on the shoulders of the workmen up 
the steep sides of the roek. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the admiral, the work advanced 
very slowly. The Emperor, by his resignation 
to nis dreadful fate, his cheerfulness, and his, at 
times, joyous companionship with the children, 
won the affection of all the Balcombo family. 

41 At the end of the gropery," says Mrs. A hell, 
“was an nrboii**. To this spot, which w:n so 4 * 
sheltered as to be cool in the mo-t sultry weather, 
Napoleon was much attached, lie would sonufe, 
times convey his papers these as early as lunr 
oYloek iri the morning, and employ himself until 
breakfast time in writing, aud, when tired of his 
pen, in dictating to Las Casas. No one was ever 
permitted to intrude upon lain when there. From 
this prohibition I, however, was exempt, at the 
Emperor’s own desire. Even when he was in 
the act of dictating a sontence to Las Casa«, lie 
would answer my call, 1 Corns* and unlock the 
garden door,' and I ♦as always admitted and 
welcomed with a smile.” 

One ovenirig, after minutely examining a little 
travelling cabinet he had with him, he presented 
it to Las £asas, saying, “ 1 have had it in my 
possession a long time. I made use of it on the 
morning of the battle of Austerlitz. It must go 
to your s#n Emanuel. When he is thirty or 
forty years old, we shall bo no more. This will 
but enhance the value of the gift. JIo will say, 
when ho shows^t, ‘The Kmpmft Napoleon gave 
this to my father at St. Helena.' ” 

He then spoke of the singular developments 
l^e found upon his return from Elba of the ingra- 
titude of individuals who had formerly enjoyed 
bis fuvour. ’Many letters from these individuals 
to the friends of tlio Bourbons were placed in his 
hands. 

“ My first impulse,” said Napoleon, “ was to 
withdraw protection from these* persons, and to 
order tlicir letters to be printed. A second thought 
restrained me. W T e are so volatile, so Incon- 
sistent, so easily led away, that, after all, I could 
not be certain* that those very people had not 
really and snc^tftheously come back to my ser- 
vice. In thflWnse, I shoulcWiave been punish- 
ing them at the very time when tjiey were re- 
turning to their duty, i thought it bettor to 
seem to kxfow nothing of the matter, and I 
ordered all their letters to be burned.’’ 

October 3irf. The Emperor bad nfltor been fit 
the Briers a fortnight, liis friends had made 
his situation a little moro comfortable. A tent 
was spread, which prolonged hjs one apartment. 


Ilis cook too^upbis abode at tbe Briers, so that 
it was no /pnger necessary to transport his food, 
after it v ^ cooked, a mile and a Jialf. Table 
linen and a service of plate were taken from the 
trunks. Stift the hours dragged heavily. The 
Emperor spent most of his time within doors 
with his books, liis pen, and his companions. He 
retired very late at night. Unless he did so, he 
awoke in the night, and then, to divert his mind 
from sorrowful reflections, it was necessary for 
him to rise and read. 

Annoyances^ however, were strangely mul- 
tiplied. Alrwyst every day some new rule of 
general surveillance was adopted. The English 
authorities seemed to be tormented with an 
insane dread of the Emperor’s escapo from a rock 
moro than a thousand miles distant from any 
land, while sentinels, by day and by night, paced 
around Lis frail tent, and ships of war cruised 
along the shores. The grandeur of Napoleon 
was never more conspicuous than in the vigilance 
with which ho was guarded by his foes. All 
the monarchies of Europe stood in dread of one 
single captive. They knew lull well that the 
hearts of the oppressed people in all lands would 
beat with tumultuous joy at the sound of his 
voice. Every movement of the Emperor was 
watched. A telegraph-signal wa9 established, 
which re ported in town every tiling which occurred 
at the Briers. The French gentlemen ^could niff 
communicate with Napoleon in his own room 
'without being accompanied by an English ser- 
geant. This state of things led the Emperor to 
request Las Casas to direct a note to Admiral 
Cockburn, remonstrating against measures so 
harassing and so useless. General Ilertraud was 
commissioned to convey the remonstrance to the 
admiral. 

But General Bertrand, apprehensive that the 
note would but cause irritation and provoke 
more severe treatment, ventured not to fulfil his 
mission. At last the Emperor learned, to his 
surprise, that the note had* not been delivered, 
lie was much displeased, and said to the grand- 
marshal, 4 ‘ Your not delivering the note, if you 
w($e dissatisfied with its tenour, or if you re- 
garded it as dictated by an impulse of anger, 
was a proof of your devotion to my interests. 
But this should gnly have been a delay of some 
hours. After this delay you ought to have 
spoken to me on the subject. You well know 
tiiat I should have listened to you with attention, 
and shoulh^iave agreed with your opinions, »if 
you had proved to*roe that you were in the 
right. But to delay a fortnight, without telling 
me that you hati not executed the mission with 
which I charged you, h inexplicable. What 
hafft you to reply ?” 

The grand-marshal only answered that he 
thought that he had done well in not delivering 
th^uote, which he disliked both as to its inteu- 
tit>n and expression. 

“ Perhaps you are right, Bertrand,” said Napo- 
lcoq And then, after a few moments of pro- 
found thought, he added, “ Yes, Bertrand, you 
are right. Let my friends here complain. Bat 
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my dignity and my character require of me 
silence.” * 

General fyrtrand then, in liis ovm name, 
addressed a letter to Admiral Cockburn, reca- 
pitulating their grievances. In conclusion ho 
«id— t . 

44 It is greatly to be desired that the autho- 
rities would so conduct themselves towards the 
Emperor as to banish from his mind all recol- 
lection of the painful position in which he is 
placed. I do not hesitate to say that it is each 
k$ barbarians even would be touched by, nnd 
have consideration for. It cnnno&bo feared that 
any escape can be effected from this rock, almost 
everywhere inaccessible. Why can they not, if 
it be deemed necessary, increase the guard on 
the coast, and allow us to ramble over the island 
without restraint? It were also much to be 
wished that we might be lodged near the Em- 
peror, to bear' him company.” 

The admiral condescended to degrade himself 
by heaping insults upon misfortune and helpless- 
ness. lie returned an answer containing the 
following expressions : — 

St. Helena Roads, Nov. G, 1815. 

44 $ir, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of .yesterday's date, by 
which you oblige me officially to explain to you 
that I havp no cognizance of any emperor being 
actually upon this island, or of any per sob pos- 
sessing such dignity having come hither with 
me in the * Northumberland.' I do my self also 
the honour of stating to yon, in reply to a purt 
of your note, that it is incompatible with my 
instructions to permit, of your passing beyond 
the established lino of sentries without your 
being accompanied by an English officer. 1 ’ 

It was surely insult enough for the English to 
refuse to address Napoleon by his imperial title, 
thus stigmatizing him as a usurper; but to 
insist that the Emp^or’s personal friends and 
subjects, who for many years had recognised 
him as the most powerful sovereign in Christen- 
dom, should insult him in a similar way, apd 
thus condemn themselves as the accomplices of 
a usurper, was a refinement of barbarity scarcely 
to be expected from a civilized man. It is im- 
possible to refute the arguments used by the Em- 
peror in defence of the imperial title. lie had 
been constituted Emperor of France by a solemn 
act of coronation; and with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the French people.* It was as puerile in 
the English ministry to attempt to ignore this 
title as it would be to speak of General Augustus 
Ca;sar or Colonel Charlemagne. The world has 
crushed the ignoble attempt in scorn. Who iib«? 
thinks of calling the Emperor Napoleon General 
Bonaparte? And yot Sir George Cockburn 
carried this childish affectation so lar as to pre- 
tend, in his official papers to the English Mi- 
nistry, to doubt ^vho could be meant* ljy the 
Emperor at St. Helena. He wrote to Earl 
Bathurst— 

44 1 beg permission to remark to your lord- 


ship, upon this curious note, that, although the 
teuou/of it p^vented my entering at all into the 
merits of Bertrand’s statement, vet General 
Bonaparte, if by the term 1 Emperor' he meant to 
desiyn fte th'tt person, inhabits lira present tempo- 
rary residence wholly and solely in compliance 
with bis own urgent and pointed request. I 
will only detain your lordship, however, while I, 
add, that since my arrival in this inland, I have 
not ceased in my endeavours to render that 
people as comfortable as their situations ami the 
existing circumstances would admit off’ uu 

Captain Popplcton, as n spy cud a guard, 
was placed hi constant attendance npon the Em- 
peror. Ilis instructions contained the following 
directions:— 

“ The officer charge > With this duty is not to 
absent himself from the premises where General 
pouaparte may bo staying more tlmn two hours 
At a time. Ho is to endeavour ib prevent the 
1 slaves upon the island from approaching General 
L*bnnpart(‘, so as to render their being talked to 
l»y him likely. Whenever the general rides or 
walks beyond the boundaries where the scnft-ics 
fire placed, he is to be invariably attended by 
the officer. Should the general, during such 
rides or walks, approach the coast, the r flicor is 
requested to turn him in some other direction. 
Ho is likewise to be particular in informing tho 
admiral whenever he observes any extraordinary 
movements among any of the Frenchmen, and 
is also to keep a dragoon in attendance, ready 
to send off at a moment's warning. IIo is to 
take care thnt the general and all his attendants, 
alter they are established at Long wood, arc 
within tho house at nine o’clock.” .» 

November M. The Emperor was fatigued and 
indisposed. Las Casus suggested o» rido on 
horseback. Napoleon replied — 

“ I can never reconcile myself to the idea of 
having an English officer constantly at my side. 
I decidedly renounce riding on sueli conditions. 
Everything in life must be reduced to calcula- 
tion. If the vexation arising from the sight of 
my gaoler be greater than the advantage i c<fft 

!,u That NiipoWm was contending for an important 
piidciple, and Hint he was rot influence <1 hy puerile 
vanity, in churning the title ol Empriur, is proved be- 
yond all controversy by his readiness to assume an 
incognito, and take the name of funeral iJuroc or 
Colonel Mend *hut to this the English ministry 
would not consent. Even the editor of Sir .Hudson 
Lowe’s narratnc pronounces tho course of the English 
ministry upou thlsVibJcct utterly unjustifiable. JIo 
says— 

‘•It is, I think, difficult to refut etho a rguments used 
by Napoleon in favour of his rigflWfeLc styled Em- 
peror. We, Indeed, HP] not recognised*! hat title; but 
he was not the less Emperor of France. IJut there 
would have belt) no difficulty in calling him 02:- Emperor, 
which would sufficiently lravc expressed the history of 
tho past and the fact of the present, (ftr the English, 
ministry might have promptly acceded to his own ex- 
pressed wish to assume an incognito , and take the name 
of Baron Dffroc or*Colond Meudon, which he himself 
I mdrethun once proposed; hut Lord Bathurst, as It will 
be seen, threw colds water on the suggestion when 
it was communicated to him by Sir Hudson Lowe."-*. 
Journal of Sir Hudson Lowe, vol. p. 47. 
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derive from riding It is, of conrse, tiavisiblc to half-past five he left the garden, and con tinned 
renounce the recretftion altogether." * . his walk/fin tlio path which passed through the 

Novetnber [)tk. Las Casas, alarmed (it the do- ' lawn inSfrontof Mr. Pmlcombe's boase. In con- 
jection of the Egiperor, and his dcdiriing^bcaHU ; vbrsation v f itli friends, he enjoyed the eociul 
from want of exercise, iuquyvd, witlj. cvcfy ex- ! pront niide until dinner was announced, 
pression of respect and politeness, of tlio oflleer | After dirwer#he returned to the garden, when 
appointed as guard, if it were necessary fjnr him t he had his cofleo brought to him. He occo- 
diterally to obey his instructions should th'.i Em- riormlly made a friendly call upon Mr. Bal- 
peror merely take a ride round the bouse, nd- 1 combe's family, to whom ho became much at- 
verting to the repugnance the Kmperor must taehed. He then continued his walk and con- 
fcel in being every moment reminded that he j vernation in tlio garden. When the evenings 
was a prisoner. | were serene and illumined by the moon, these 

The sympathies of the ofliccr were moved, [ conversations ivcrc continued until late in tho 
«md lio generously replied — 1 night. 

“ My instructions are to follow fSlncral Bona- “ The Emperor/* says Las Cases, “ was never 
parte ; but I will take upon myself tho respon- more talkative, nor seemed more perfectly to 
sibility of not riding in tho grounds around tho forget his cures, than during these moonlight 
house.** M “* . walks. In the familiarity of the conversations 

Las Casas eagerly communicated the conver- which I thus enjoyed with him, he took plea- 


eation to the Kmperor. He replied— 


sure in relating anecdotes of his boyhood, in 


It is not conformable with my sense of dntyvJ describing the sentiments and illusions which 
to enjoy an advantage which may be the means diffused a charm over the early years of Ilia 
of compromising an officer." * youth, and in detailing the circumstances of hi9 

The Kmperor judged WJtli his accustomed private life, since lie clayed so distinguished a 
wistlom as well as magnanimity ; for soon the part on the great theatre the worlU.” 
officer came hastening to Lr 9 Casas with tho “I had blended," *aid t lie Emperor one 


declaration that Admiral Cockhurn had posi- evening, “in order to secuio the suitable educa- 
tively prohibited him from granting the captive tion of tho King of Unnit 1 , the establishment of 
such an indulgence. As this was mentioned to tho 1 Institute ol Meuclon.* There I proposed to 
the Kmperor, he did not appear at all surprised, assemble tho princes of the imperial bouse, par- 
but quietly remarked that lh« horses might as ticulutly the sons of those branches of the family 
well bo returned, as they should have no use] who had been raised to foreign thrones. In this 
for them. Las Casas, exasperated by such : institution I intended that the princes should re- 
cruel ty on tho part of the admiral, said, with ' coivo tbt attentions of private tuitior. combined 
much warmth — j with tlio advantages of public education. These 

44 1 will go immediately, and order them to \ children, who were acatined t< occupy different 
be returned to the admiral." j thrones and to govern different nations, would 

44 No,” said the Kmperor calmly, 44 you are I thus havo acquired conformity of principles, 
now out of temper. It rarely happens that any- ! manners, and ideas. The better to facilitate 
thing is done well under sueu circumstances. It j tho amalgamation and uniformity of the fcdcra- 
is always best to let the night pass over after tivc parts of the empire, each prince was to 
the offence of (bo day.” . bring with him from his own country ten or 

November 10/A. Tlio Emperor, with Las Casas, twelve youths of about hi', own nge, the sons of 
took quite a long walk. Returning, he met the first families in the state. What au influence 
Mrs. Balcombo and Mm. Stuart, a lady who ; would they not have, exercised on their return 
gras on her voyage to England from Bombay. j hcenc ! I doubted not but that the princes of 
Whilo comj^rsing with them, some slaves, with * other dynasties, unconnected with my family, 
heavy burdens on their shoulders, came toiling j would soon lmve solicited, as a great favonr, per- 
up the narrow path. Mrs. Balcombe, in rather mission to place their sons in the Institute of 
an angry tone, ordered them to keep back. Moudon. What advantages would thence havo 
But tho Emperor, making room lor the slaves, arisen to tlio nations composing the European 
turned to Mrs. Bulcombe, and »aiij mildly — association I All these young princes would 

14 Respect the burden, madam i havo been brought together early enough to bo 

Mrs. Stuart, who had b^pn taught to re- united in the tender and powerful bonds of 
gard Napoleon as a monster, was inexpressibly youthful friendship ; and they would, at the 
amazed by this touching incident. In n low same time, havi been separated early enough to 
ton© of voii^utfino exclaimed to her friend— obviate the fatal effects of rising pussions, tho 
44 What a countenance, auif what a character ? ardour of partiality, the ambition of success, tho 
How dillcrent from what I had4 been led to jealousy of love.'* 

expect l" * # November Mlh. “The coffee,'* writes Las 

Novenifter lOfA. Tho, life at tho Briers was Ctsas, “that was served at our breakfast this 
very regular. Every day tho Emperor dictated ihorning was better than usujl. It might even 
to La 9 Casas. Between* tlireo and (our o'clock have been called good. The Emperor expressed 
ho descended to the garden^ and, walking up himself pleased with it. Some moments after, 
and down, dictated again to one of tho gentle- he observed, placing his hpad on his stomach, 
men who came from town for .that purpose. At that he felt tho benefit of it. It would be diffi- 
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cult to express wlmt were my feelings on hlar- 1 for ci$ht or njpo hours successively, and alter- 
ing this simple remark. The KmperoiV>y thus, ! wards rise wftlx his ideas its clear ns when ho 
contrary to ms custom, appreciating so mviul an j sat down. «I have seen him, at St. Helena, 
enjoyment, unconsciously proved to lie the effect j poruscj books for ton or twel^s hours in suc- 


of till the privations he had suffered, hut of 4'hich 
be never complained.” % • 

November 16/A The Km per or conversed with 
•much freedom respecting the individuals con- 
nected with him in the great events of his 
career. This induced Las Casas to make the 
following record i— 

“Ho invariably speaks with* perfect coolness, 
without passion, without prejudice and without 
resentment, of the events and the persons con- 
nected with his life. Ho speaks of liis past 
history as if it had occurred three centuries ago. 

In his recitals and liis observations he spenks , 
the language of paid ages. He is like a spirit 1 * * single glass of wiiy^crTfiiflieient to restore his 
conversing in the Elysian Fields. His convcr- | strength and to produce cheerfulness of spirits, 
mtions are true dialogues of the dead. He He sleeps very little, and very irregularly, gene- 
speaks of himself as of a third person, noticing f rally rising at daybreak to read or write, and 
the Emperors actions, pointing out the faults afterwards lying down to sleep again, 
with which history may reproach him, and j “ The Emperor tyas no Faith in roedicino, and 
analyzing the reasons an 1 motives which might ■ never takes any. Ho had adopted a peculiar 


cession, op* tho most abstruse subjects, without 
appearing in thfc least fatigued, lie has suffered, 
unmoved, the greatest shucks that ever man ex- 
perienced. But these prodigious exertions are 
mado only, os it were, in despite of his physical • 
powers, which never appear less susceptible than 
when liis mind is i? full activity. 

41 The Emperor eats generally very littlo. He 
often says that a man may hurt himself by eating 
too much, but never by eating too little. He wjJJL 
remain four-and-twenty hours without eating, 
only to got an appetito for tho ensuing day. 
But, if he cats littlo, jm, drirflts fttll less. A 


be alleged in his justi'V'irion. 

“In viewing the com} ica r ed circumstances of 
his fall, he looks upon thing* so much in a mass, 
and from so high n point, that individuals escape 
hjs notice. lie never evinces the least symptom 
Of violence towards those of whom it might bo 


mode of treatment for himself. Wkenevofr he 
found himself unwell, his plan was to run into 
an extreme the opposite of what happened to bo 
his habit at the time. This he culls restoring 
the equilibrium of Nature. If, for instance, ho 
; had bt**i inactive for a length of time, he would 
supposed he has the greatest reason to complain, j suddenly ride abqpt sixty miles, or hunt for a 
His strongest mirk of reprobation, and I havo* * whole day. If, on the contrary, ho hud been 
had frequent opinion* to notice it, is to preserve ; harassed by *great fatigues, he would resign 
silence with respect to them whencvci*tlicy are i himself to a state of absolute rest for twenty- 
mentioned in bin presence.* | four hours. He said Nature had endowed him 

November- VMk. All the French party were J wiidi two important advantages — the one was, 
invited to dine with the Emperor. Ho ap- i tho power of sleeping whenever ho needed 
peured in cheerful spirits, and after dinner said, j repose, at any hour and in any place ; the other 
44 Gentlemen, will you have a comedy, an opera, was, that he was incapable of committing any 
or a tragedy ?” They derided in favour of a ; injurious excess either in eating ox* drinking, 


comedy. The Emperor then took Mol it re's 
“Avare,” and rend to them for some time. 
After tho party had 4 withdrawn, the Emperor 
retired to the garden for a solitary walk. 

November 25/ A Tho Emperor had been for 
several days quite unwell, and, worn down # by 
the dreadful monotony of his imprisonment, ap- 
peared, quite dejected. Las Casas found him 
this morning seated upon a «ofa, surrounded 
by a pile of books which he had been listlessly 
reading. 

44 Contrary to .the general opinior^ says Las 
Casas, 44 the Emperor is frr from 'possessing a 
strong constitution. He is constantly labouring 
under the effects of cold. His body is subject 
to the influence of tho slightest* accidents. The 
smell of paint is sufficient to make hin^ill. 
Certain dishes, or the slightest clamp, imme- 
diately takes a severe effect upon him. His 
body is far from being a body of iron. Ail his 
strength is in his mind. • 

41 His prodigious exertions abroad, # and nis 
incessant labours at home, are known to every 
one. Ho sovereign ever underwent so much 
bodily fatigue. I have known the Emperor to 
be engaged in business, in the Council of State, 


i 4 If/ said lie, * I go ^the least beyond my mark, 

1 my stomach imfeiutly revolts.* " 9 

Conversing one duy with Mr. Balcombe, the 
^Emperor remarked — 

“ 1 have no faith in medicines. My remedies 
are fasting and the warm- hath. At the eatge 
time, I have a higher opinion of thp medical, or 
rather the surgical, profession than of any other. 
The practice of the law is too severe an ordeal 
for poor human nature. The man who habituates 
himself to the distortion of truth, and to exul- 
tation at tl\p success of injustice, will, at last, 
hardly know right from wrong. So with politics, 
a man must havc^a conventional conscience. The 
ecclesiastics become hypocrites, since too much 
is expected of them. * As to_ sol diers, they are 
cutthroats and robbers. mission of 

surgeons is to benefit maukin^Tnot to destroy 
them or to foflame them against each other.” 

November Mth. Sft weeks had now passed 
away, during which tkp Emperor Ifad been about 
as closely imprisoned at tbe Briers as when on 
board till ship.* The workmen were busy re- 
pairing Longwo^d. The English soldiers were 
encamped at the Briers. There was a poor 
negro slave working in Mr. Bal combo's garden. 
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in whose history and welfare the Empeior be- 
came deeply intetested. He Vras a 'Malay 
Indian, of prepossessing appearance. He had 
been stolen from his native land by the 4rew of 
an English ve c ?bl. The Emperor's sympathies 
were deeply moved by the okl man’s story, 
which bore every mark of truth. Poor Toby 
became very much attached to the Un|p eror, 
who often called at his little hut to talk with 
him. They were fellow-captives. Toby always 
called the Emperor the 4 ‘ Good Gentleman." 

“ Poor Toby,” said the Emperor one day, 

41 has been torn from his family, from his native 
land, and sold to slavery. Could anything bo 
Hftnm miserable to himself or more criminal in 
others ! If this crime be the act of the English 
captain alone, *’,*?. is doubtless one of the vii Mt 
of men; but if it be be* of the whole crew, it 
may have been committed by men perhaps not 
so boso as might be imagined. Vico is ulwa}| 
individual, scufccly ever collective. , 

41 What, niter all, is this poor human machine? 
Had 'Toby been a Brutus, be would luive p!5t 
hin^elf to death ; if an VK-lbp, he would now, 
perhaps have been the governor's adviser; if 
tin ardent and zealous Christian, he would hate 
borne his chains in the sight of God, and blessed 
them. As for poor Toby, lie endures bis mis- 
fortunes very quietly, lie stoops to his work, 
and sponds his days iu innocent tranquillity." 

For a moment tlic Emperor remained in 
silence, calmly contemplating llio humble slave, 
and then said, as he turned and wrdked away, 

“ Certainly there is a wide step from poor 
Toby to a King Uiehard; and yet the crime is 
not tlio loss atrocious, for this man, after all, 
had his family, his happiness, and Ins liberty. 
It was a horrible act of cruelty to bring him 
here to languish in the fetters of slavery.” 

Then taming to Las Casas and looking mildly 
upon him, he said, 

“ But I rend in your cyfo that you think ho 
is not the only Bxamplc of the sort at St. Helena. 
My dear Las Casas, there is not the least resem-* 
blance here. If the outrage is of a higher class, 
the victims also present very different resources. 
Wo have not been exposed to corporeal suffer- 
ings; or, if*Riat had been attempted, we have 
souls to disappoint our tyrants. Our situation 
may oven have its charms. The eyes of the 
universe arc fixed upon us. We are martyrs in 
:m immortal canso. Millions q § human being* 
are weeping for us. Our coun^rV sighs, and 
glory mourns our fate. Tko pjayers of nations? 
are for us. 

“ Besides, if I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should havo^«ua*^o rqjijjpc. Mislortunes are 
not without then heroism an^their glory. Ad- 
versity wa9 wanting to my career. / Had I died 
on the throne, enveloped hi the dense atmosphere 
of power, I should, to raduy, liavo remained a 
problem. Now, misfortune will enable all to 
judge me without disguise." • • 

The Emperor subsequently made efforts to 
purchase the freedom of Tol^y and to restore 
him to his native country, ijta commissioned 


Dr/ O'Mearp to arrange the affair with Sir 
Hudson jto we, who was then in command. In 
reply tt> these overtures, Dr. O'Meara records 
Sir Iludsoitf Lowe to have said, “ You know not 
the importance of what yon ask. General Bona- 
parte wising to obtain the gratitude of the negroes 
in the island. lie wishes to do the same as in 
St. Domingo. I would not do what you ask fo» 
anything in the world." 

Napoleon was disappointed and surprised at 
this refusal, and the poor slavo was necessarily 
left to die in bondage. 


CHAPTER LX XI. 

FITlST YEAR AT LONGWOOD. 

Removal to Longwocnl— Tho dilapidated hut— The Em- 
peror'8 household — Annoyances— Libels upon the 
Kmpcrnr— The new ) oar— Enthusiasm of the English 
suilois— Servility of tho Emperor — The Emperor’s 
comments upon his career— Arrival ot Sir 1 lu< Ison 
Lowe— Ills atrocities— Increasing wretchedness of the 
Emperor. • 

On tho lOtli of December tlie Emperor was 
removed to Longwuod. With a serene spirit lie 
rude on horseback along the rugged path of 
barren volcanic rocks a distance of about two 
miles, until he arrived at his new prron-lionse. 
Here 'he found, in the midst of bleak, storm- 
washed crags, a long, low, one-storey house, 
rudely put together, but far too small for the 
uccomnivdution of the few yet devoted friends 
who had come to share his captivity. The Em- 
peror examined his [‘rison with serenity, seeming 
to think more of tho comfort of his companions 
than of his own. About a mile from Longwood, 
on the road to tho Briers, thero was a small hovel 
called Huts Gate, which General Bertrand, with 
his wife and son, was permitted to occupy. 
General Gourgaud and Count Las Casas eagerly 
solicited permission to sice- » in tents rather than 
remain in Jamestown apart from the Emperor. 
Napoleon was much utl’cotcd by this proof of 
attachment. A tent, under the windows of tho 
Emperor, was pitched for General Gourgaud, and 
a morn was hastily prepared for Las Casas. Dr. 
0 Meara, the English physician of the Emperor, 
was also under the necessity of dwelling in a tent. 
In process of time a room was prepared for each 
of these gentlemen. For the subsistence of tho 
imperial captive andj^is exiled court tfce English 
government appropriated BOO, 000 francs a-year. 
The French captives resolutely persisted in treat- 
ing tho Empervr with all that deference and 
iMs^ect which were duo to his illustrious dia- 
meter and life past achievements. 

The household now consisted of the Emperor, 
General Bertrand, wife, and three children, Count 
Moptholon, wife, and two children, Count Los 
Okas and son, General Gourgaud, and Dr. 
0 Meata Thero were also four servants of the 
chamber, three grooms, and four servants of the 
table. These had all followed the Emperor to 
his dreary prison from their love for liis person. 
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Dr. O'Meara was an Irish gentlemaji, and tyas 
the surgeon on board the “ Bellerophon.’i As the 
Emperor's surgeon, in consequence of ilnhealth. 
could not go to St. Helena, I)r. O^feara hnti 
eagerly offered bis services. A more dreary life 
can hardly be imagined than thn* of Jhese cup- 
tives upon a bleak nud barren plain, eighteen 
r hundrod feet above the level of the sea, inces- 
santly swept by ocean gales, where they were 
most of the time buried in clouds and fogs. A 
few miserable gum-trees, struggling for life in 
the midst of the blackened rocks, pained rather 
than cheered the eye, tl 

The victims were every day harassed by the 
most senseless annoyances. Their walks were 
lined by sentinels with loaded muskets. They 
were not permitted to be out after a certain hour. 
They wore forbidden to converse with the inha- 
bitants of the island. They were not allowed 
to approach the sea -shore. Sentinels were placed 
under the Emperor's windows. Puss- words uml 
orders were multiplied and incessantly changed. 
These annoyances were bitterly complained of 
by the companions of the Emperor. Hut the 
silent grandeur with which Napoleon encoun- 
tered every wrong and every insult forms one 
of the moist brilliant pages of his history. I tin 
imperial character is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in his life at St. Helena. To each individual 
wefts assigned appropriate duties, and every hour 
had its allotted employments. Each day was like 
all the rest. The gloom of the prison was con- 
tinually invaded by impertinence and insults, to 
which the Emperor could only oppose tl\a silent 
dignity of his renown. Ilis devoted friends, how- 
ever, surrounded his humbfe abode with the 
respectful etiquette of royalty, and thus often 
shielded him from cruel indignities. 

On one occasion, an Englishman, who had 
frequently called, and had become exceedingly 
attached to the Emperor, confessed to him, with 
humility of heart, and, as it were, by way of 
expiation, that he had formerly believed all the 
horrible stories which had been related of him. 
41 And how,” said he, “ could I help crediting 
them ? Our English publications were filled wit-!* 
these statements.* They were in every mouth. 
Not a single voice was raised to contradict 
them.*' , , 

Napoleon smiled with perfect good -nature, and 
said, “Yes; it is to your ministers that I am 
indebted for these favours. They ii^ndated 
Europe with pamphlets and libels against me. 
I was repeatedly urged to ifdopfc measures for 
counteracting this underhand work, but I always 
declined it. What advantage should. I have 
gained by such a defence? It would have been 
said that I had paid for it, and that Would on$ 
have discredited me more. Another victory, 
another mouument — these, I said, are the best, 
the only answers I can make. Falsehood passqp 
away, truth remains. The sensible portion of 
the present age, an* posterity in particular ,*will 
form their judgment only from facts. Already 
the cloud is breaking. Tbe light is piercing 
through and my character grows dearer every 
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day. ,jt will soon become the fashion in Europe 
to do me justice. * 

“Those w)>o have succeeded me possess the 
archives of my administration aqd the records of 
rny tribunals. They hold in their pay and at 
their dispoBdl those who have been tbe executors 
and the accomplices of my atrocities and crimes. 
Yet wjiat proofs have they brought forward ? 
What have they made known ? 

14 Tbe first moments of fury being passed away, 
nil honest and sensible men will render justice 
to my character. None but rogues or fools will 
be my enemies. 1 may rest at case. The suc- 
cession of events, the disputes of opposing pap^ 
ties, t.?ieir hostile productions, will daily clear Tne 
way yor the correct and glorious msjf 'rials of my 
history. And what adviuita*^ ’.as been reaped 
from the immense slip have been paid for 
libels against me ? Soon every trace Of them will 
bp obliterated, while my institutions and monu- 
ments will recommend mo to the remotest pos- 
terity. It is now too late to heap abuse upon 
nit?. Tbe venom of calumny lias been exhausted.” 

January 1st, IK 16. All the companions of pie 
Emperor assembled at ten o’clock to present him 
their kind wishes, in accordance with the custom 
of the day. The Emperor received them affec- 
tionately, and invited them to breakfast, and 
spend the day with him. “ We are but a hand- 
ful,” said he, 14 in one corner of tho world, and 
all our consolation giust be our regard for each 
dtlier.** 

During tho day, Admiral Cockbnrn sent to 
the Emperor his fowling-pieces. It was kindly 
intended, though it seemed almost like mockery, 
since there was absolutely nothing to sliqotupon 
the bleak rocks of Long wood. One or two fowl- 
ing-pieces belonging to the Emperor’s suite wens 
also delivered, on condition that they, should 
be sent every evening to the tent of the officer 
on duty. Such were tbe petty and humiliating 
annoyances to which these exiles wJrc continually 
subjected. They very properly refused to receive 
the guns on such terms. As there was a whole 
regiment of British soldiers oncamped at Long- 
wood, the udmiral at last consented to leave the * 
dangerous weapons in their hands, j 

One afternoon the Emperor was walking In 
tbe garden with Los Casas. A young English 
sailor approached, with a countenance expressive 
of enthusiasm and joy, minerled with apprehen- 
sions of being -perceived by the guard. Gazing 
earnestly upon the Emperor, lie said to Las 
Caeus — i 

14 1 shall now die content. I pray to God that 
Napoleon may be oned^j 

Such incidents wfwre not nnc&hmon. Tho 
sailors of the Northumberland'* all loved tho 
Emperor, and consider©*? him their friend. At 
the Briers, where Nupoleqn was not s6 vigilantly 
guarded as at Longwood, they often hovered 
around on af Sunday, to got a last look of their 
shipmate. On another occasion, a sailor from 
one' of the. ships in the harbour suddenly pre- 
sented himself, and, with tears of affection and 
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admiration gudiirg fr«.m liis eyes, saidfto Las ! with aniiqation, tc it is a year ago to-day. It 
Cims— . • *'• | was a HrilRant day. I was at Lyons, on my 

“ Tell that dear man that I wish him no harm, , return Hrotn Elba. I was again become a great 
hut all possibly happiness. So do mo;f of us. 1 power. I {bad founded the greatest empire in 
Long life and health to him." 1 j the ^orld. What a fatality that my roturu from 

The sailor hud a bouquet of wild Bowers in i the Island « of f£lba was not acquiesced in! that 
his hand for the Emperor, the only token he j every one did not perceive that my reign was 
could give expressive of his kind feelings.^ These ■ desirable and necessary for the balance and 
incidents deeply moved the warm and generous repose of Europe! l>ut kings and people both 
heart of Napoleon. With emotion he said — j feared mo. They were wrong, and may pay 

“ Sec the effect of imagination, flow power- i dearly for it. 
fill is its influence ! Here are people who do not ] ‘ k YVliat did the kings apprehend ? Did they 
know me, perhaps have ncv<r seen me: they j dread my anjbition, my conquests, my universal 
wjffivo only lizard me spoken of. anti what do they monarchy ? But my powers and resources were 
ndftfro]? What would they not d<t to scrip me'.' | iio longer tho same. Besides, I had only de- 
And tho sirup cupric* 1 is found in all eonnt>\“\ in J feared and conquered in my own defence. This 
all ages, and iu ' *tli sexes. Yes, iimigina< ion j is a truth which time will more fully develop 
rules the world.” * N ' U *v everyday. Europe never coast d to make war 

The grcTund? around Longwood which the 'upon Fruncc, her principles, and upon me. We 
Emperor was allowed to pass over without, a ! were compelled to destroy, to save ourselves 
gumd admitted of but half an hour’s ride. He! from destruction. The coalition always existed, 
was not permitted to traverse the whole of the : openly or secretly, avowed or denied. It was 
little island unless accompanied by an English ; permanent. It only rested with the Allies to 
officer. This arrangement was so repugnant to give us peace. For ourselves, wo were worn 
the Emperor's feelings that he could not con-.vut j out. As to myself, is it supposed that I am in- 
to ride thus attendt d. J 1 is friends inndt* every I sensible to the charms of repose and security 
effort to induce tho admiral to mitigate this j w lien honour does not require it otherwise ? 
harsh and humiliating measure, by placing sen- ; *• Did they apprehend that I might overwhelm 

tinels upon heights where the Emperor could be them with anarchical principles? But they 
scon through his whole ride. The admiral, how- know by experience my opinions on -that score, 
ever, was inflexible. Napoleon, wounded and They have all seen me occupy their territories, 
saddened, decided that he should not pass bey ond How often have I been urged to revolutioniso 
liis allotted limits, llis spirit whs oppressed by their states, give municipal functions to their 
the iudignity, aud his health impaired by tho cities, did excite insurrections among their sub- 
deprivation. jiocls? However I may have been stigmatized 

January loth. Las Casas borrowed of Dr. j by them as the modern, Attila , Robespierre on 
O'Muarfi •* The Secret History of the Cabinet of horseback , they all knew better. Had I been so, 
Bonaparte, by Goldsmith.” Napoleon mid the I might, perhaps, still have reigned, but they, 
monstrous, impudent, and obscene libel with sur- most certainly, would long since have been de- 
prise. 'Sometimes lie laughed heartily at its throned. In tho great cause of Which I saw ray- 
folly; again, lie shrugged f his shoulders, amazed self the chief and the arbitrator, one of two 
at its shameless and horrid pidunmy. As he j systems was to be followed — to make kings 
read the infamous attack upon his mother, he j listen to reason from the- people, or to conduct 
exclaimed — • the people to happiness by means of their 

44 Ah, madam I poor madam! with her lofty kings. But it is well known to be no easy 
./diameter! If she were to rend this I Great matter to chock the people when they are 
God !” ^ once set on. It was more rational to reckon a 

When he read the account of his own do- little upon the intelligence and wisdom of their 
bauchcrics, ho said — rulers. I had a right to suppose them possessed 

4 * Tho author, it seems, wished to make mo a of sufficient intellect to see such obvious interests, 
hero in every respect. Thoy are in the wrong. I was deceived. They never calculated at all, 
however, to attack me on th< &<;ore of morals, and, im^heir blind fury, they let loose against 
since all tho world knows that I have singularly me that which I withheld whon opposed to them, 
improved them. Thoy coulcbnot but. know that They will see. 

I was not at all inclined by nature to debauchery. 14 Lastly, did tho sovereigns take umbrage at 
The multiplicity of my affairs would never have seeing a mere soldier attain the crown? Did 
allowed mdlfi^iri it*” ^ tjjey fear the example? The solemnities, tho 

Just then Dr. O’Meara 'tamo in. Napoleon cireumstanbes which accompanied iny elevation, 
said to him, smiling— • my eagerness to conform to their habits, to 

“ Doctor, I have juSt road one of your fine identify myself with their existence, to become 
London productions against me. It is a very allied to them by blood and by policy, closed the 
.lust remark that it is tho truth only winch gives boor sufficiently against new comers. Besides, 
offence. I have not been angry fo^ a moment, if tlyjre must neons have been the spectacle of 
but 1 have frequently lunging at it." an uninterrupted legitimacy, 1 maintain that it 

Some one meutioued the day of the month, was much more for their interests that it shonld 
the 11th of March. 44 Well,”, said the Empwor, have taken place In my person, one risen from 
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the ranks, tlmn in that of a pnno<L*ono of lif-ir savagi* ; that jt would have been more open and 
own family. For thousands of ages vull elapse energetic to Have put him td death.” 
before the circumstances accumulator} in my April 3rd? Napoleon was speaking of the 
use draw forth another from amoi^X the crowd terrib’# perplexity in which lie ftus placed after 
to reproduce the same spectacle ; but tbere?a not the battle pf Waterloo, at the time of his nbdi- 
a sovereign who has nbt, at a fcvH pares distance cation. * 

in his palace, cousins, nephews, brothers, and re- “After all, am 1 certain,” said lie, M that the 
lations, to whom it would be easy to follow such Prencji people will do me justice? Will they 
an example, if once set not accuse mo. of lmvmg abandoned them?* 

“On the other hand, what was thcro to alarm History will decide. Instead of dreading, 1 in- 
tlie people? Did they fear that 1 should come voke its decree. I have often asked myself 
to lay waste, and to impose chairB upon them ? whether I have dono for the French people all 
Hut I ret.urned«tIio Messiah of pence and of their they rould expect of me. Will they ever know 
rights. This new maxim was my whole strength, all twit I suffered during the night that prccoH ; V 
To violate it would have been ruin. I repeat it, my/mal decision ? # 

the people and the sovereigns were wrong. I */In that night of anguish utyj^eertainty I 
had restored thrones and un inoffensivo nobility; fyffi to choose between courses. The 

and thrones and nobility may again find them- one was to endeavor *’> save Franco by violence, 
selves in danger. 1 liad fixed uud consecrated the other was to yield to the general impulse* 
the reasonable limits of the people’s rights. # Th« measure which I pursued wijp, I think, most 
Vague, peremptory, and undefined claims may* mlvhublc. Friends and enemies, the good and 
jain arise, liad my return, my establishment the evil-disposed, all were against me, and I 
on the throne, my adoption, been freely ae- stood alone. I siyrreuderod, and, my decision 
quiesced in by the sovereigns, the cause of kings once taken, could not be revoked. I am no^one 
and of the fieoplo would have been settled ; both who takes half measures ; besides, ^sovereignty is 
would have gained. Now they are again to try not to be thrown off and on, like one's cloak, 
it; kpth may lose. They might have concluded “The other course demanded extraordinary 
everything; they may hr*ve everything to he- severity. It would have been necessary to nr- 
gm again. They might have secured a long ruigu great criminals and to decree great punish- 
aim certain cnlrn, and might have already begun mtnts. • Blood must have been shed, and then 
to enjoy it; instead of that, a spark now limy he who can tell wh#rc we should have stopped? 
sufficient to reproduce a universal conflagration/ What scenes of horror might not have been rc- 
Poor, weak humanity !" newed? By* pursuing this line of conduct, 

These, surely, are profound views. •Candour should I not have drowned my memory in the 
will admit the Emperor’s sincerity. The aspect deluge of blood, crimes, and abominations of 
of Europe now — a restless, heaving volcano — every kind, with which libellists have already 
attests tlieir truth. overwhelmed me. If, utter all, I cdfdd have 

March \3tk. General Bertrand, iu accordance saved Franco at such a prico, I hud energy 
with the wish of Napoleou, sent a communication sufficient to carry me through every^dilliculty. 
to Admiral Cockburn to inquire if a letter, which But is it certain that I should have succeeded ? 
the Emperor wished to write to the Prince Re- “ Yes, I hesitated Jong; I weighed every argu- 
gent of England, would be forwarded. The ment on both syfes. At length \ concluded Hint 
admiral replied that she did not know of any I could not make head against the coalition 
porson upon the island by the title of emperor, iivithout and the Royalists within; that I should 
und that he should not allow any paper to be be unable to oppose the numerous sects which 
despatched to England without first reading it. would have been created by the violence com* 
March 16 th. About four o’clock the captain mitted on the Legislative Body, control that 
of the 41 Ceylon,” who was about to Bail for Eng- portion of the multitude which must be driveu 
land, was presented to the Emprror. Napoleon by force, or to resist that moral condemnation 
wa9 languid mid depressed. He was roused, which imputes to him who U unfortunate every 
however, when the captain inquired if they had evil that ensues. Abdication was, therefore, 
any letters, to sqjul to Europe. Tlic^Emperor absolutely tlip o)Wy step I could adopt. All was 
immediately inquired if he ^lionld s<*e tlfe Prince lost in spite of me. 1 foresaw and foretold this, 
Regent. Upon being answered in the afiirma- but still I had norther alternative.” 
live, he added — Las Casus inquired if tho Emperor thought ho 

“Inform him that the Emperor was desirous could have saved France^r^ the concurrence 
of writing to the Prince Regent, ^ but thaf^in of the Legislative }j^f- 
consequence of the observation of # the admiral, “ I would have undertaken itwithont hesita* 
that he would open the letter, he had abstained tion,” the Elhpcror replied. *• In Jess time than 
from it, as being inconsistent with his dignity, any considerable mas^Sf the Allies could have 
and with that of the Prince Regent himself; liiat assembled before Paris* I should baVe completed 
he had, indeed, heard the laws of England much my fortifications, and have collected before the 
boasted of, but that ho could not discover their walls of the city upwards of, eighty thousand 
benefits anywhere ; that he had only now to good troops and %three hundred pieces of horse 
expect, indeed to desire, an executioner; that artillery. After a few days’ tiring, the National 
the torture they made him endure was inhuman, Guard, the federal troops, and the inhabitants of 
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Paris would have sufficed to defend the intfencb- 
ments. I should then have had efghty thousand 
disposable troops at my command. tPuris would, 
in a few days, tyve become impregnable.. The 
appeal to the nation, the magnitude of the 
danger, the excitation of the public* mind, the 
grandeur of the spectacle, would have drawn 
multitudes to the capital. 1 could undoubtedly 
*have assembled upwards of four hundred thou* 
sand men, and I imagine the allied force did not 
exceed five hundred thousand. Thus the ntTuir 
would have been brought to a single combat, in 
which the enemy would have hud as much to 
<4}&r ns ourselves. V 

”^Mtf.canwhile, I should have surrot ended nfcrsrlf 
with a hut*pml senate, men distinguished! by 
national nameJ* , \ , v! f worthy of general confi- 
dence. I should havJtJ>H^ed my military dic- 
tatorship with all the strength of civil opinion. 
I should liuvo had my tribune, which would 
have promulgated the talisman of my principles 
through Europe. The sovereigns would have 
trembled to behold the contagion spread nmorfc 
their own subjects. They must have treated 
witlf me or have surrendered.” 

“Hut, sire,’’ exclaimed Las (!uw, “ why did 
you not attempt wlmt would infallibly have suc- 
ceeded ? Why are we here ?” 

“Now,” resumed the Emperor, “you arc blnm- 
ing and condemning me ; but wet * I t Or present 
to you the contrary chances, £ou would cluiuge 
your language, Besides, jou forget that wc 
reasoned in the hypothesis that t4ie Legislative 
Body would have joined me ; but you know what 
lino of conduct it pursued. I might have dis- 
solved it, to be sure. Franco and Europe, per- 
haps, bhlkie me, and post rity will doubtless 
blame my weakness in not breaking up the 
Legislative Hody after its insurrection. It will 
be said tfilit I ought not to have separated my- 
self from the destinies of a people who had done 
nil for mo; but, by dissolving Jhe Assembly, 1 
could, at most, have obtained only a capitulation 
from tho enemy. In that case, I repeat, blood, 
must have been shed, and I must have proved* 
tpyself a tyraut. 1 ' 

April 10/A. A ship arrived bringing European 
journals. A? Napoleon read the accounts of the 
increasing ugitation in France, and ol the dclugo 
of evils which was overwhelming ull the depart- 
ments, he became much excited, and, pacing the 


floor, lie exclaimed, # 

“ llow unfortunate was I in not proceeding to 
America! From the other hemisphere I might 
have protected France against reaction. The 
dread of my reappearance would have been a 
check on ttywi^vn^ei ’ctAWs^d folly. My name 
would have bebn sufficient to* bridle their excess 
and to till them with terror. » 

“ Tho countcr-revolurttn, even had it been 
Buflcrod to proceed, nmsf have been lost in the 
grand revolution. The atmosphere of modern 
ideas is sufficient to stifle the old feudalists, for 
licuccferth nothing cun destroy or efface the 
grand principles of our revolution. These great 
and excellent truths can uevcr^ccaso to exist, so 


corrfldetely m. they blended with our fame, our 
monuments, Lnd eur prodigies. We have washed 
away their first stains in a flood of glory, and 
henceforth fiey will bo immortal. Created in 
the Fyencli tribunes, cemented with the blood of 
battles, tidorntyl with the laurels of victory, 
saluted with the acclamations of the people, sanc- 
tioned by the treaties and alliances of sovereigns, 
and, having bccomo familiar to the ears as well 
as in the mouths of kings, these principles caa 
never again retrograde. 

“ Liberal ideas flourish in Great Britain, they 
enlighten America, and they are .nationalized in 
France ; and this may be called the tripod whence 
issues the light of tho world. Liberal opinions 
will rule the universe. They will become the 
faith, the religion, the morality of all nations; 
and, in spite of nil that may be ldvanccd to the 
contrary, this meracrablo era wifi be inseparably 
connected with my name ; for, after all, it cannot 
t be denied that I kindled the torch and conse- 
crated the principle, and now persecution renders 
me the Messiah. Friends and enemies, all must 
acknowledge me to he the first soldier, the grand 
representative of the ng*. Thus I ahull for ever 
remain the loading star.” 

April 17/A Sir Hudson Lowe, tho new 
governor of St. Helena, arrived at Longwood, 
aud was presented to the Emperor. IBs personal 
appearance was very unprepossessing. r After Tie 
had withdrawn, the Emperor remarked, “ lie i* 
•hideous, lie has a most villainous countenance. 
But wo must not decide too hastily. The man’s 
disposition may, perhaps, make amends for the 
unfavourable impression which b’S face produces. 
This E n impovriblA." 

April 1 S/A, Sir Hudson Lowe presented a 
paper to all the companions ai d ’omast »s of the 
Emperor, stating that they were at liberty to 
have St Helena and return to Europe if they 
wished to do so. 1 !, however, ti..*y derived to 
remain upon the Lhuid, they were required to 
give a written declamtior) that such was their 
wish, and to submit to all the restrictions which 
might be imposed upon the Emperor. Though, 
tbit* document was understood to involve the ne- 
cessity of remaining upon that dreary rock during 
the lifetime of Napoleon, nil promptly signed in 
except General Bertrand, i IE hesitation wounded: 
the feelings of the Emperor. He simply remarked, 
homever. “ Bertrand is always the same. Al- 
though 1^ constantly speaks of going, when the 
time comes he will not have the courage to leave- 
We must be able to love our friends with all 
their faults.” 

April 20th. Colonel Wilks, who had just re- 
signed his ofiice of governor to Sir Hudson Lowe ? 
fm& who wits on tbe eve of bis departure for 
Europe, called, with his daughter, to take leave 
of the Emperor. The young lady was presented 
by ^Madame Bertrand. The Emperor conversed, 
to! some tiino with the ladies ^ith much cheer- 
fulness And affability. Governor Wilks was a 
mart of extensive information, and tlio political 
condition of France soon became the topic of very 
animated discourse. 
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••England and France/* said the Emperor. “Both in Franco and England the storm ga- 
4t held in their hands tin fate ofj*the r woiTO, and thered durufg the two feeble and indolent reigns 
particularly that of European civniza jnn. What of James f. and Louis XV., and burst over the 
injury did we not do each cthei^ What good heads of the unfortunate Charles I. aud Louis 
might wo not have done? Under Pitt’| system XVI. Both these sovereigns perished on the 
we desolatod the world, and what hns been the scaffold, sand, their families were proscribed and 
result? You imposed upon Franc! a tax of two banishod. 

thousand five hundred millions of francs, and •* Both monarchiesbecnme republics, and during 
tttvsod it by means of Cossacks. I laid a tax of thai period both nations plunged into every excess 
seven thousand millions of francs on you, and which cau degrade the human heart and under- 
made you raise it witb your own hands by your standing. They were disgraced by scenes of 
Parliament. Even now, after the victory you madness, blood, and outrage. Every tie of hu- 
have obtained, who enn tell wTSether you may wnlity was broken and every principle over- 
uot, sooner br lateT, sink unitor the weight of tiu/ied. 

such a burden ? With Fox’s system, wc should b Both in England and France, nt tliisjorio'J/ 
have understood each other; we should have t^o men vigorously stemmed t^tm^nt and 
accomplished and preserved the emancipation of '>eig.'icd with splendour. Aff'" idese, the two he- 
nations, the dominion of principles. Enrope^Vedittry families we^t‘ .colored. Both, however, 
would have presented but n single licet and a : pursue i an erroneous course. They committed 
Mngle army. We might have ruled the world. I faults. A fresh storm suddenly burst forth in 
We might everywhere have established pcac6 both countries, and expelled the two restored 
and prosperity, either by dint of force or pdt- dynasties, without their being able to offer the 
suasion. Yes, I repent, what mischief have we o least resistance to the adversaries who overthrew 
not done? What good might we not have them. • 

effected?’’ “In this singular parallel, Napoleon Appears 

April 27th. There were two individuals in the to have been in France at once the Cromwell 
Emperors suite who, not possessing congenial and the William III. of England. But as every 
dispositions, were frequently exposed to tuisun- cotnpurixou with From well is in some degree 
derstnndings and altercations. Th Emperor, odious, I must add, that if these two celebrated 
«xho watched over his household with paternal men t^incid **1 in one single circumstance of their 
fidelicyfwas deeply grieved at this, and, .meeting lives, it was scarce possible for two beings to 
t .. both in tlie<.i!iw' , .g-rooio just bolor< diuntp, diller more in fury other point.” 
tnn*, Ircssod them - Mtr lit//. Every day the estrangement bo- 

‘ v >u followed me with . ‘ view of cheering twccti tho French gcutiomen and Sir Hudson 
it w .mtivity. Be u.iucd, \ “i\ others *ne you Lowe became more and more marked. The Em- 
hut annoy me. If you widi under m*' happy peror, .lowevcr, seldom saw the governor. To- 
be united. Yoi talk of induing even before my \ <h: - a note was handed the EmpgStir by the 
very Am I no longer, lln-ii, the object of J gmud-mar.dml, inviting General Bonaparte to a 

yourartcntioii? Arc not the eyes of our enemies , dinner-party at Plantation House, lie glanced 
fixed upon Long wood ? You have quitted your [ over the note, and replied, “ This ioKoo absurd, 
himilh's, you have saci i'iocd everything, from There is no answer.” 

lox r o ro u t: and in order to vhare my misfortunes ; After passing twti hours in the bath, the Em- 
and yet you are now about to aggravate them, peror took dither with Las Casas at nine o'clock, 
and to render them insupportable. Bo brothers ! lie became so animated in conversation that lie 
J command you, I entreat you as a father. Let id continued his remarks for two hours. He wa9 
share the few enjoyments that yet remain tc^ us- much surprised when informed that it was eleven 
The announcement of dinner terminated this o’clock. “ How rapidly,” said he, “ has time 
parental reprimand. ! slipped away I Why can I notAtlways pass my 

May r>th. For Severn) days the Emperor had hours thus agreeably? My dear Las Casas* 
been sick and depressed. Sii* Hudson Lowe, by you leave me happy. *’ 

various petty annoyance?, seemed determined to May 14 th. A large party of English gentle- 
make him listen to the clunking of ^is chains, mpn and ladieyirrived at St. Helena by the East 
and to feel their galling weight. # Tiic Emperor India fleet.* Tney were presented to the Ernpe- 
sccluded himself in his chamber and saw no one. ror in the gardou at Longwood. At the close of 
It was a damp, chill, gloomy day. As a dismal the interview, ohe of the gentlemen remarked to 
night darkened over the fog-cnvelopcd rock, a one of his com pardons, “ What grace and dig- 
fire was kindled upon the bet* rtn. The Emperor, nity of manner th^jASya^4*^plays! I can 
feverish and languid, was reclining, in his chess, scarcely form a TOiception <# tro strength of 
ing-gown, upon the sofa, enjoying tho pensive mind necessary to enable Napoleon thus to en- 
light of the flickering fire ; no candlet were ad- dure such reverses.” ••They all seemed mortified 
mitted. General Bertrand and Count Las Casas in contemplating the miserable abode in which 
were sitting by the side of the noble sufferer, the captive was conffhed. When Dr. O'Meara 
The conversation turned upon the iwo great afterwards mentioned to Napoleon the prejudices 
Revolutions of England and France. The Empe- ! which those strangers had entertained, the Em- 
ror, in calm and quiet tones, gave utterance fo the ' peror smiled, and said, 41 1 suppose they imagined 
following discriminating and glowing parallel 1 that I was some ferocious horned animal.” 
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May 10/A. Sir Hudson Lowo called at Long- 1 nothing but my present situation could excuse 
wood, and desired to sor* General liorityjarte. The ! me ; tut 1 wAp out of humour, and could not 
Emperor received him in tho drawing-room. J help it. L'sho.ild blush for it in any pther eitna- 
Thc audience watlong and angry. At its close, tion, Had siAjh a scene taken place at the 
Napoleon said to Las Casas— - TuileriftB, I should have felt myself bound in 

“ Wo have had a violent scene. # I l r avo been conscience to make some atonement. Never, 
thrown quite out of temper. They have n^w during the feriad of my power, did I speak 
sent me worse than a gaoler. Sir Hudson Lowe harshly to any one without afterwards .saying 
is a downright executioner. I received hint to- J something to make amends for it; but luro I 
day with my stormy countenance, my head in- j uttered not a syllabi*', of conciliation, and I had 
dined, and my ears ptickod up. \Ve locked • no wish to do so. However, tho governor proved 
most ferociously at each other. M.v anger liust himself very insensible to my severity. Ilis 
have been powerfully excited, for "l felt a \fe>ra- delicacy did nr»t seem wounded by it. . I should 
# Jion in the calf of my left leg. This is always a have liked, for Iks sake, to have seen him evince 
sufft^ign with me, and 1 have not felt it fV a a little anger, or pull the door violently after him 
long tiW-bcftrc. My dear Las Casa*, they will when lie went awnv. This would at lea«d have 
kill me here, it I, \ shown tlmt there was some spring and elasticity 

Abstracted and nuo.icbply, ho sit clown t<E about him ; but. I found notbing^of the kind." 
Ins dinner, but was unable vv. take any food. June I'M. The Emperor read several mnn- 
Aftcr a few unavailing attempts to rouse himself hers of tho J fnnitcur. “ Th^se Momteurx," said 
to engage in coTffwrention, he yielded to the sad- die, “so dangerous and terrible to many reputa- 
ness which overpowered him, and retired to his rioin, arc uniformly useful and favourable to me. 
solitary couch. a it is with official documents that men of sense 

May 20 th. The Emperor* rode out in the and real talents will write history. Now these 
calash. On his return liu retired to his chain- do ‘umoirts are full of the spirit of my govern- 
ber, saying to Las Casas, “ I am low-spirited, ment, and to them 1 make an earnest und solemn 
unwell, and fatigued. Sit down in that arm- appeal." 

chair, and bear mo company." June ls/ft. Th<« day was tins anniversary of 

“He then,” gays Las Casus, “threw himself • the battle of Waterloo. The circumstance was 
npon his couch, aiid fell asleep, while I watched ! mentioned. A shade of anguish passed over th? 
beside him. Ilia head was uncovered, "and I feature^ of the Emperor. In slow nnw solemn 
gazed upon his brow — that broff/ on which were t.ones he said, incomprehensible day! Con- 
inscribed Marengo, AiWerlitx, and a hundred oilier enrreneo of unheard of fatalities! Grouchy! 
immortal victories. What were my thoughts and Nov 1 was there treachery or misfortune? A Ins* 
sensations at that moment ! They may be ima- poor Franco!” 

gined, but 1 cannot describe tbc.m. Here he covered life eyes with his hand, and 

“In ab*pt three-quarters of an hour the Em- remained for some time silent. He then added, 
peror nwoko. Ho then took a fancy to vi-.it the “ And vet all that human skill could do was nc- 
npartmeiits of all the individuals of his suite, complished. All was not lost until the moment 
When he Had minutely considered all the incon- when nil had succeeded. In that extraordinary 
veniences of mine, he said, with a smile of indig- , campaign, thrice, in less than a week’s space. I 
nation, 4 Well, 1 do not think that any Chri.-ti.ui saw the certain triumph of France, and the dc- 


on earth can be Vmrsc lodged tha.Vynu arc.” j termination of‘ her fate slip through my fingers. 
May 21 Hf. After dinner to-day, tho Emperor j Had it not been for the d<->ertion of a traitor, I 


took the 1 
hook of «J 
tfio places 


u Bible and read to nil the company tho should have annihilati 
‘Joshua, remarking, in connexion with ingof the campaign, 
cs which were mentioned, incidents which him at Ligny if my] 


annihilated th© enemy at the open- 
ampaign. I should havo destroyed 
y if my left had don© its dutv. I 


lie had witnessed in the same localities during | should have destroyed him again at Waterloo if 


the Svritm campaign. 


my right lmd not failed me. Singular defeat, 


May 2S//j. The Emperor took a ride. Ro- by which, notwithstanding the most fatal catas- 
turning, he parsed near the English camp. The trophe, the glory of the conquered has not 
soldiers immediately abandoned their various oc- suffered, nor the fame of the conqueror been in- 
cupations, mul formed them ic lies in a lino to, created! The memory of the „one will survive 
salute tho Emperor ns he passed. “ What Euro- his destruction ; the anemory of the other will, 
penn soldier," said Napoleon, “'•would not he in- perhaps, be buried in his triumph.” 
spired with respect at my approach?” Ho was June '22nd. A package of books and journals 
will aware with which he was arrived from Eihrope. This was a treasure to 

regarded by^thca English rvjtmeut, and conse- then Em peror.. In his eagerness, lie engaged in 
qnently avoided posting tho camp, lest lie might unpacking them himself. He passed the whole 
be accused of wishing Jq excite their entlm- night in* reading. In Park and Homeman’s 
sia-in. f Travels in Africa he found generous testimony 

May 3 Hz. Tho governor eamc today, and bopie to the assistance he had rendered the tra- 
took u rapid circuit around Longwoc$, but did vellers in prosecuting their enterprises in Egypt, 
not have au audience. Tho 4 Emperor, after It was Very gratifying to the Emperor thus to 
dinner, reverted to their last interview. *• I be- find his. name mentioned in an English publico- 
haved very ill to him, no doubt,” said he, “and tion, unaccompanied by insulting epithets. 
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June. 27 th. The Emperor was reading a re- 
view, in which it was mentioned that hard 
Castloreagh had asserted, in a puMic meeting, 
that Napoleoi?, ever since liis fall, hid not hesi- 
tated to declare that, as long as ho dad reigned, 
ho would Iih vo continued to make war n<juin*t 
England, having never had an^t object but her 
destruction. 

• “ Lord Castlercngh,” exclaimed the Emperor, 

“must bo much accustomed to falsehood, and 
must place great dependence upon the credulity 
of hi* auditors. Cau their own good sense allow 
them to believe that I could everjnnke such a 
• foolish speech, evvu if I had such intention* ?” 

It wus also stuted that L»»rd dastlorengh had 
said in Parliament that tho reason why the 
French army was so much attached to Ilona- 
parte was, that lie made a kind of conscription 
of all the heiresses ot the Empire, and then 
distributed them among his generals. 

“ Here, again.” observed the Emperor. 44 Lord 
Cnstlercagh His a wilful falsehood, lie came 
among uk. lie had :m opportunity of seeing out* 
manners and of kuoa ing the truth. lie mint he 
certain that such a tiling was quite impracticable. 
What docs*he take our nation for? Tim French 
were never capable of Mihmilting to fucIi tyranny. 
It is important to hi- policy to render in.; odious. 
He is not i crapulous aix.-it # tlie iik.jis. lie docs 
not shrink from any ealumuy. 11c has every 
ad^hunigf over uic. I am in chains. Jle has 
taken all precautions for kcepm- mv -mouth 
shut, and preventing the possibility of mv* 
making any reply, and I am ft thousand !• gm*s 
from tho scene of action. His pc itim* is com 
manding; nothing stands in his wav. 1 * i it cer- 
tainly this conduct is I'io fie plus ultra of impu- 
dence, baseness, and cowardice.” 

July C)th. Mr. Ilobhouse. of England, the 
nnthor of a hook entitle ' 4 The Last Reign ».f 
the Emperor Napoleon,” *- :.t a copy of his hook 
to Sir Hudson Low.*, uuli the request that it 
m ; ght he delivered to the Emperor. The go- 
vernor refused to dc^wr it, because there was 
imprinted upon the basri;, in gilt letters, “ To thc g 
Emperor Napoleon." # * 

To avoid further difficulty with regard tol his 
address, the Emperor requested General Ber- 
trand to open a negotiation with the governor, 
and propose that, for the future, the Emperor 
should take tho name of Colonel Duroc or 
Colonel Matron. 

14 1 wished,” sjpd the Emperor, “to.«ome her* 
incognito. I proposed it to the admiral, but the 
proposal was r< jected. Tffey persisted in callimr 
mo General Bonaparte. I am not ashamed of 
that name, but I do not wish to receive it from 
the British government. The governor and his 
government act absurdly upon this question? and 
do not understand it at nil. I do not call my- 
self Napoleon, tho Emperor of France, but the 
Emperor Napoleon, which is a very difljprent 

■ thing, because i£ is in accordance with the utage 
of sovereigns who have abdicated. It yas thus 
that James II. preserved his title of King and 
Majesty after having lost his crown ; upd King 


Charles or Styun preserved his title of King afrer 
he had abdicated in favour of his son Ferdi- 
nand VII. -pretension is in this case put for- 
ward that tly French nation hud not tho right 
to make me its sovereign withou^tho permission 
of the King of England. Never shall 1 yield to 
that.” • 

July 1G/A. The governor called and had an 
audience, which lasted nearly two' hours. The 
Empejor, in describing it to Las Casas, said, # 
14 1 re japitul sited till our grievances without fall- * 
ing irto a passion. 1 addressed, by turn*, his 
umlcrltnndinp, his imagination, his fooling*, and 
his Inairt. I put it in his power to repair all the 
niiscl/ief he had done, and to recommence upon 
a pb ii altogether new. But it was quite in vjd... 
That man has no iibres; nothing ex- 

pected from him.” 

i July 1 YJthdt It was a d.’^ntful day. Tho in- 
mates of Longw^Jfd nil breakfasted together 
under the shade ot somo gum-trees. “Tho Km- 
# pc.mr,” says Las Casas, “tookea view of our 
situation and our natural wants. 1 You are 
found, * said lie, 4 when you aro one day restored 
to the world, to ctwiMder yourselves ns brothers 
on my account. My memory will dictato#lhis 
conduct to you.’ lie ii*»\t described how wo 
might he of mutual advantage to cadi other, 
the sufferings wc hud it in our power to alleviate. 
It was, all at once, a family and moral lesson,, 
alike distinguished by excellent sentiment and 
practical rules of conduct. It ought, to have 
been written in Flitters of gold. It lasted nearly 
an hour and % quarter, und will, I think, never 
be forgotten by any one of us. For myrelf, not 
only l lie principles and the words, hut the tone, 
the expro-sion, the action, and, nhovo nil, tho 
entire tilled ion with which ho ddivfpBd them, 
will n"Vur Ii i disced from my mind.” 

AnynM 1 SfA. Sir Hudson Lowe again sought 
nil interview with Napoleon. The c"gi venation 
soon assumed an angry ton-*, and tho Emperor, 
stung by opprwarioft and insult*, quite lost his 
temper. Tln^overnor demanded that Napoleon 
should furnish three hundred thousand francs n- 
year towards defraying tho expenses of Long- 
wood, an<l also required a reduction in tho 
expenses of the establishment. The. Empertr 
replied with great warmth, reproaching tho go- 
vernor with all the needles vexatious regulations 
he had adopted. An angry interview ensued, 
and tho gaoler and his ilhrefrions captive separ- 
rated, eacli more exasperated than ever. 

Sir Hutton "owe, the n*xt day, said to Dr, 
O'Meara, “Let General Bonaparte lcuow that it 
depends entirely upon me to render his situation 
more agreeable, hut if ho continues to treat mo 
with disrespect, I rny power. 

He is my prisontrffand I hav^p flight to treat 
him accoqliiig to his behaviour- I will bring 
him to reason. llc # kas been the cause of the 
loss of millions of men, and may Jie again, if lie 
get3 loose. I consuls* AH Paslm to be a much 
more respectable scoundrel than Bonaparte.” 

Afterwards the Emperor said to Las Casas, 

“ I have to reproach myself with this scene. I 
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must rec tills o dicer no more. lie flakes me fly True social happiness consists in regular and 
into a passion. It is beneath my dignity. Ex- peyeful orjler, in the harmony of every one’s 
pressions escape m* which would' Shave been uu- relative enjoyments. I gave millions evory year 
pardonable at the Tuileries. If tl«ey can be at to the poor .[ I made immense satrifices to aid 
all excused Iicia, it i& because I ain in his bands, afid assist industry, and yet France has now 
and subject to Lis power. It would have been morel poor tlmn in 1787. The reason ii, that 
inoro worthy of me, more consietenf, and more revolmions, however well conducted, destroy 
dignified, to have expressed all these things with everything instantaneously, and only re-construct 
perfect composure. They would, besides, buvo society after a considerable time. The French « 
r been more impressive.” j Revolution was a national convulsion, ns irresis- 

Augvst %lth. The conversation to-day lid the tible in its effects as an eruption of Vesuvius. 
Emperor to take a rapid review of the evfnts of When the unporccived workings of tbo people 
his reign. “The French and the Italians!” said arrive at maturity, a revolution bursts forth, 
he, “ lament my absence. I carry with me the •• The Bourbons are greatly deceived if they 1 
gratitude of the Roles, and even the lnt\ and believe themselves firmly seated on the throno 
nitt^r regrets of the Spaniards. 'Europe will of Hugh Capet. I do not know whether I shall 
■oonfoj’hqgS' the loss of the equilibrium, to the ever again see Paris, but what I know is, that 
main ten a nee ^ , '» , -kjich my French empire vms the French people will one day break the sceptre 
absolutely nocessnry.^The Continent is nowli which the enemies of France have confided to 
tho most perilous situating being continually Louis XVIII. 

exposed to the rbk of being overrun by Cos- “My son will reign, if the popular masses arc 
sacks and Tifttars. And the English — the permitted to act without control. The crown 
English will deplore their victory of Waterloo. I* will belong to the Duke of Orleans, if those who 
Things will be carried to such a length thfit are called Liberals gain the victory over the 
posterity, together with evetfy well-disposed and people; but then, sooner or later, the people will 
woIMnfbrmod person among our contemporaries, discover that they have been deceived — that the 
will regret that I did not succeed in all my white are always white, the blue always blue, and 
enterprises.” that there is no guarantee for their true interests 

September 3rd. It was a dreary day of wind except under the reign of my dynasty, because 
and rain. The Emperor sat in his room before it is tho work of their creation, 
a blazing fire. “ To-day, v said he, /* is the “ I did not usurp the crown. I picked it ii om 
anniversary of n hideous remembrance, the mas the gutter. The people placed it on my head, 
sucres of September, tho St..* Bartholomew of I wished the name of Frenchman to be the most 
the French Revolution — a bloody stain, which noble and desirable on the earth. I wnB king of 
was the act. of tho commune of Paris, a rival the pcojPe, as tho Bourbons are kings of the 
power to the Legislature, which built its strength nobles, under whatever colour they may disguise 
upon the passions of the dregs of the people. No the banner of their ancestors. Wlu-n, full of 
politicalNtfiangc ever takes place unattended by confidence in the sympathy of the nation, I re- 
popular fury. The mass of tho people never turned from Elba, my advisers insisted that I 
enter into action without committing disorders ought to take notice of some chiefs of tho royal 
and sacrificing victims. The Prussian anny had party. I constantly refused, answering to those 
arrived within forty leagues ot Paris ; the famous who gave me this advice, 1 If 1 have remained iu 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick was to he the hearts of the mass of the people, I have no- 
seen on all the walls of the city ; r the people had tiling to do with the Royajists. If not, what will 
persuaded themselves that the first pledge of the, some more or less avail me to struggle against 
safety of the Revolution was the death of the the opinion of the nation?’” 

Royalists. They ran to the prisons, and intoxi- Fir Hudson Lowe had informed tho Emperor, 
dated themselves with blood to the cry of ‘Vive through Count Montholon, that the expenses of 
la Revolution? Their energy had an electrical Longwood must bo greatly reduced, and the 
effect, by the fear with which it inspired one number of Napoleon’s household diminished. The 
party and the example which it gave to the expenditure, he said, must not exceed twenty-five 
other. One hundred thousand volunteers joined thousand francs a month, which would be equal 
the army, and the Revolution saved. to about'iive thousand francs a month in Eng- 

“I might have saved my crowh by letting land. Should General Bonaparte be averse to 
loose the people against the men of the liesto- this reduction, he m&t pay tho surplus himself, 
ration. You will recollect, flSoutholon, when, The Emperor promptly replied that he would 
at the head of your regiments, you wished to cheerfully defray all the expenses of his establish- 
punisli the tr|^icry“t??*^^ and to proclaim ment, if the ministers would permit any banking 
my dictatorship.* ‘ But 1 did nSt choose to do so. hofise in St. Helena, London, or Paris, chosen by 
My whole being revolted at the thought of being the British government itself, to serve as interme- 
king of another mob. *■ <. diators through whom the Emperor could send 

“ A revolution is always, whatever some may seajpd letters and receive answers. He promised 
think, one of the greatest tniafortunes with which to pledge bis honour that the letter* should relate 
Divine anger can punish a nn/ion. °lt is the solely id pecuniary affairs, requiring a similar 
scourge of the nation which fcrings it about; pledge, on the part of the banking-house, that 
and for a long course it is the misfortune of all. j the correspondence should be held sacred* Sir 
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Hudson Lowe refused his assent to this arrange- 
ment, stating that no sealed letters yould beg>cr- 
mitted to leave Longwood. Ho Still, however, 
insisted npoif the reduction, or thatvthe Emperor 
should pay the surplus. The controversy Was 
long and bitter, and the Emperor was exceelingly 
annoyed. Sir Hudson Lowe was inexorable, and 
Count Montholon informed him that, as the Em- 
peror was not permitted by the English govern- 
ment to have access to his property, he had no 
other means left than to dispose of his plate ; and 
that, accordingly, a portion would be broken up 
and sent to town for sale monthly, .to provide tlie 
necessaries of Jife. By dismissing six servants, 
and introducing rigid economy, the Emperor 
thought that he could bring the exponses of the 
establishment to about seven thousand five hun- 
dred francs a month. Sir Hudson Lowe furnished 
five thousand. There was consequently two 
thousand five hundred left for the Emperor to 
raise, or to dismiss more of his friends. 

September 7th. It was a dark and gloomy day. 
Napoleon, sick and dejected, did not leave his 
cheerless apartment. A stormy night settled 
down over the prisoners. Napoleon sent for Dr. 
O'Meara. • “He was sitting,” records tho doctor, 
“in his bed -room, with only a wood fire burning, 
the flames of which, alternately blazing and 
sinking, gave, at moments^ a most singular and 
melancholy expression to lus countenance, as he 
sd^eppo^te to it, with his hands crossed upon 
his knees, probably reflecting upon his forlorn 
condition." As Dr. O'Meara entered, the Em* 
peror, after a moment's silencdf said — 

“ Doctor, this is beyond your art. I Wive been 
trying in vain to procure a little rest. I cannot 
comprehend the conduct* of your ministers. 
They go to the expense of one million two hundred 
thousand francs in sending out furniture, wood, 
and building materials for my use, and, nt the 
same time, send orders to put me nearly on rations, 
and oblige me to discharge my servants, and 
make reductions incompatible with the decency 
and comfort of the house. Then we have aides- 
de-camp making stipulations about a bottle of 
wine, and two or three pounds of meat, with os 
much gravity and consequence as if they were 
treating about the distribution of kingdoms. J 
see contradictions which I cannot reconcile ; on 
the one band, enormous and useless expenditure ; 
and, on tho other, unparalleled meanness and 
littleness. Why do they not allow me to provide 
myself with every thing, instead of disgrfting tho 
character of the nation ? They will not furnish 
my followers with what thly have been accus- 
tomed to, nor will they allow me to provide for 
them, by sending sealed letterssthrongh a mer- 
cantile house even of their own selection ; for no 
man in France would answer a letter t>f mine wffen 
he knew that it would be read by the English 
ministers, and that he would consequently be 
denounced to the Bourbons, and his property gnd 
person exposed to^ertain destruction. Moreover, 
your own ministers have not given a specimen of 
good faith in seizing upon the trifling eunj of 
money that I had in the * Bellerophon,' which 
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, * 

gives roason to suppose that they would do the 
same again if they know where any of my pro- 
perty was meed. It must be to deceive the 
English natiwi. Seeing all this furniture sent out, 
and so much parade and show irAhe preparations 
made in England, they conclude that 1 am well 
treated hefre. »lf they know the truth, and tho 
dishonour which it reflects upon them, they would 
not suffer it/' 

Seff ember 1C th. Las Casas records— “In tlie* 
morning, my servant came to tell ino that tkcro 
wa9 Neither coffee, sugar, milk, nor bread lor 
breakfast. Yesterday, some hours beforo dinner, 
feein g hungry, I asked for a mouthful of bread, 
and «vos told that there WA9 none for me. Thus 
we are denied tho very necessaries of life. ^ This 
fact will scarcely be credited, and yvt 1 huvo 
stated nothing but tho truth. 
i “ In the course of throe successive months, 
the whole of the"*# mporor’s pinto, with the ex- 
ception of one silver-gilt bowl, was broken up 
and sold. Sir Hudson Lowe tlflmght that the 
residents at Longwood had money socreted which 
Ifc could thus extort. When tho Emperor found 
himself reduced to* ordinary ware, the physical 
effect upon him was such that he could* oat 
nothing, and snid to me, on leaving the dinner- 
table, ‘ It must he allowed, my son, that wo are 
all great children. Can you conceive that I 
could not conquer my disgust at this badly-served 
dinner-*! who, when 1 was young, ute from 
black dishes? In truth, I am ashamed of my- 
self to-day.’” 

Sir Hudson i.owc now yielded, lie expressed 
much regret that ho had pushed maticrs to such 
an extremity, and said that he only acted on the 
conviction that tho captives had a great Quantity 
of gold at Longwood, and “ that ho imuld not 
have allowed a single piece of plate to be broken, 
could ho have supposed that matters would go 
so lar as to reduce General Bonaparte ft) cat olf 
dishes like those of the lowest colonist in tho 
island.” # 

As soon as trie Emperor's friends were informed 
,of his destitution, they immediately placed their 
fortunes at his disposal. Napoleon's mother, 
Joseph, Hortcnso, Pauline, Eliza, Jerome, and 
Louis, all authorized him to draw freely upon 
them. * 

September 30 th. The Emperor road in an Eng- 
lish newspaper that Lord Ca«-tlcreagh had again 
stated in an assembly in Ireland that Napoleon 
had declared at %t. Helena that he never would 
have made p*eace with England but to deceive 
her, take her by surprise, and destroy her; and 
that, if the French army was aitached to the 
Emperor, it was because he was in the habit of 
giving the d aughfrn* jKiVtirli families of 
his empire in marriage to his sbftlicS. 

The Emperor, moved with indignation, dic- 
tated the following reply : — 

“ These calumnies, uttered against a man who 
is so barbarously oppressed, and who is not 
allowed t<5 maks his too 3 heard in answer to 
them, will be disbelieved by all persons well- 
educated and susceptible of feeling. When 
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Napoleon wits seated on the first throne in the 
world, then, no doubt, his enemies lmd a right 
to say whatever thejf pleased. 1 Inactions were 
public, and woro n sufficient nnsAcr to thorn. 
At any rate, Wit conduct now belonged to 
public opinion and history. But to utter new 
and base calumnies against him«at ftie present 
moment is an act. of the utmost meanness and 
cowardice, nnd which will not answer the end 
•proposed. Millions of libels have been, aid are 
Rtili published every day, but they are without 
effort. Sixty millions of men, of the! rnojt 
polished nations in the world, raise their roiecs 
to confute them; and fifty thousand EuglKh- 
»men, who are now travelling on the Continent, 
will,%^ their return homo, puhlish^thc truth to 
the inhnln'f^its of the three Kingdoms of (ireat 
Brilain. who will blush at having been ho grossly 
deceived.’* ^ l 

Tims closed the first year or Napoleon’** cap- 
tivity at St. Helena. The recital of the nuiuc- t 
rows vexatious unnoyonees and insi.Its to wlih li 
he. was exposed would ho hut painful to the hid- 
ings of our readers. Those! who have a hoaTt 
for jbe tragic story can find all the d< tails in the 
several memorials of St,. Helena, illustrated by 
the official documents of Sir Hudson Lowo. 


CHAPTER LX* 1 1. 

TIIK Sr.<'OM» AM) T I11K1> Yt-.Art^r captivitv. 

• New voxnti'MW Irani Sir ITiuhon Kowe— \'i|»nleon%. 
views of toUMaiifn- Kcni.iiUs on the raplineot t lu- 
Tretitv of Amiens, upon the Cunan-i-i at CL'mlNm, 
upon IjUKHiit- -The i cmo\ ,il uf Las CVas- Vultrnvi!) 
ot Sir Thulson Low «•--!. IMm upon the r.inpriur-- 
Dlliiputate't M»iuU:i<>n of LoiikimmhI— I nterview with 
Lord Amhmst — Energetic pioti >t. 

Tin: fempi rors health was rapid’y failing, and 
gloom preyed heavily upoi^thc spirits of all his 
companions. The. Empcrot cqn,ld not ride m* 
walk unless accompanied by an EnglMi officer. 
(itumK, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets* 
stood before bin windows and at liis door. He 
prohibited from speaking to any inhabitant 
of the island unless in the presence of an English 
officer. Sir Hudson Lowo insisted that all tho 
inmates of Longwood should feign the following 
declaration : — 

“I, the undersigned, hereby declare that I 
wish to remain at. St. Helena, find *to share the 
restrictions which are imposed on Bonaparte per* 
aonally. 1 ' * 

The gentlemen at Longwood wore unwilling 
to sign a ptjit?r wlftctf 'ftjWBgd S° di^r spool luMv 
to their Empefor. Thev, imwcvnr, promptly 
signed the declaration, simply siihetitntmg the 
title Emperor instead flf* Bonaparte. The go- 
vernor hnnfedintcly seijt back the paper, de- 
manding that they should sign the one ho hud 
sent.. Hr. O’Meara told himrthat fie did not 
believe the French gentlemen would sign the 
declaration, worded as he wi«lmd. 


] “ I suppose, ” the governor replied, “ that they 

| are very gla j of it, as it will give them a pretext 
| to l?five‘fien|ral Bonaparte, which I shall order 
1 them to do.'’| • 

| 5\ll the members of the Emperor’s suite, in 
! greatfiorplexity, assembled in his room. u These 
: insults," sail the Emperor, “ which are daily 
1 heaped upon tjiose who h.a\o deveted Ihernsclvcs 
| to me — insults which there is every probability 
! will be multiplied to a still greater r:.tcnt — pre- 
! s^nt a spectacle which I cannot and must, not 
; longer endure, (ientlemen, you must leave me. 
I cannot see >on submit to the restrictions which 
- 1 are about to bo imposed on you, lyid which will, 
doubtlc‘S, soon bo augmented. I will remain 
here nlono. Return to Europe, and make known 
tin* horrible treatment to which 1 am exposed. 
Bear witness that you saw me sink into a pre- 
! mature grave. I will not allow any one of you 
to sign this declaration in tins form that is re* 
fpiired. I forbid it. It shall never bo uiid that 
hands which 1 had tho power to command were 
employed in recording my degradation. If ob- 
stue’i > are raised respecting a mere foolish for- 
mality, others will he stalled to morrow for an 
equally trivial cause. It is determined to move 
you in d<'tnil, but I would i at her see. yon removed 
altogether and at once. Perhaps this sacrifice 
may produce a result.” 1 

At cloven o'clock that night, Count Bertrand 
received a letter Horn Sir Hudson Eowv, in r ; ril- 
ing hhn that, in consequence of tin* refusal of 
■the Frencli officers to sign the declaration ho had 
presented. they «i!d the domestics must all depart 
tor tho o» pc of Hood IIopo instanrly, in a ship 
which was ready for tlieir reception. This 
brought tlicm to ffrms. Overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation, they, in body, waited 
upon Captain Poppictnn after midnight and 
signed the obnoxious paper, which was innne- 
diunly transmitted to the governor. 

(h'lnUr 1 Ctfh. The Emperor sent for Hr 
O’Meara, nnd requested him to call upon Sir 
Hudson Lowe, again to propose, in order to 
avoid further difficulty, tout the Emperor should 
assume the n.ime of Colonel Muiron or Baron 
Havoc. “If the governor consents, ” tho Em- 
peror continued. “ let h»m signify to Bertrand 
that lie acquiesces in one of them, and such shall 
he adopted. It. will prevent many difficulties 
and smooth tho way.” 

The. governor coolly replied that it was a very 
import: At communication, which required serious 
n tlertion, and that ho would lose no time in 
forwarding it to tlie 9 Britidi gmernment! Tho 
Emperor, in conversation with Dr. O’Meara, after 
his return front the interview with Sir Hudson 
Lowo, remarked — 

'* I ahdiedted thn throne of France, but not 
the title of Emperor. Sovereigns generally re- 
tain their titles. Thus Charles of Spain retains 
the title of King and Majesty, after having 
abdicated in favour of his sqn. If I were in 
England, 1 should not call myself Emperor. 
But they want to make it appear that the 
French nation had not a right to make roe ita 
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sovereign. If they had no. a right to make me 
Emperor, they were equally incapable of making 
me general. , 1 

“Your nation called Washington^ leader qf 
rebels for a long time, and refused to acknow- 
ledge cither him or the Constitution of his 
country; hut his successes obliged* thorn to 
change and acknowledge both. It is success 
which makes the great man. It would appear 
truly ridiculous in me, were it not that your 
ministers force me to it, to cull piysclf Emperor, 
situated ns 1 am here, and would remind one of 
# those poor wretches in Bethlehem,* in London, 
who fancy theirfselves kings amid, their chains 
and straw." 

lie then spoke of the heroic attachment which 
his friends had manifested by remaining at St. 
Helena contrary to his desire. “They had," 
stud he, “ an excellent pretext to go, by refusing 
to sign ‘Napoleon Bonaparte, ’ and next beenusn 
1 ordered them not to sign. But. no, they would 
have signed ‘ the tyrant Bonaparte/ or any other 
opprobrious name, in order to remain with me in 
misery here, rather than return to Europe, where 
they might live in splendour. The more your 
government tries to degrade me, so much more 
respect will they pay to me. They pride llicm- 
aelvofrin pn} ing me more respect now than when 
1 was in the h* ight of my glory." 

'tyjther IS//?. Las Casas records — “I did 
not ^ce tin* Emperor tut* H live o’clock. wl\pn lie 
sent for me to attend him in his drawing-room, 
lie continued indi-p<>*>cd, but fce had, notwith- 
standing, been engaged all the morning in dic- 
tating to the grancbniiirdml. lie snninmned all 
tho individuals of his Ririt%in succession. IK* 
was low-spirited and heavy. The weather has 
an effect on the nerves, und the persecutions 
which are heaped on us are still wor.«*o to b* nr. 
Every word uttered l>v the governor increases 
our misery. To-day he had signified his inten- 
tion of removing four of our establishment, 
which 1ms been the cause of general lamentation 
among the household, % The individuals sing] >d 
out for their removal regret tlmir separation 
from their companions, while those who are to 
remain are tormented by the fear of speedily 
sharing the same fate." Tho next day these 
four companions of tho captive were taken from 
Longwood, and sent in a ship* to tho Cape of 
Good Hope. 

October 2'lnd. Dr. O'Mcnre inquired yhy tho 
Emperor had encouraged the Jews much. 

“ I wanted," ho replied, ‘hfco make them Knvo 
off usury, and become like other men. There 
wert» a great many Jews in the countries I 
reigned over. By removing tffeir disabilities 
and by putting them upon an equality wiyh 
Catholics, Protestants, and others, I hoped to 
make them become good citizens, and conduct 
themselves like the re»t of the community. I 
believe that I should have succeeded in the city. 
Moreover, I waiAed to establish a universal 
liberty of conscience. My system was to* hnvo 
no predominant religion, but to allow perfect 
liberty of conscience and of thought, to make 


all men equal, whether Protestants, Catholics, 
Mahometans. Deists, or others, so that their 
religion shou^p have no influence in getting 
them employments under government." 

“ Would you have permitted the re-establish- 
ment .of the* Jesuits m Prance V' inquired Dr. 
O’Meara. 

j “Never,” tho lifmperor replied. “It is tho 
most dangerous of societies, and has done more 
inischif f tbnn all others. Their doctrine is, that 
their general is the. sovereign of sovereigns, and 
master of tho world ; that all their orders from 
him, h )wever contrary to tlw* laws, or however 
wicked, must be obeyed. Every act, however 
atrocious, committed by them pi.ruumt to orders 
from their general at Romo, become their 
eyes, picritorious. No, no, I would never lmvo 
j uL'owcd a society to rxi*t in my dominions under 
, tlic orders of a forgrgn general at Rome." 

! “It is to he feared/’ Dr. O'Mciru observed, 
that the priests and the JesuitirAvill soon have 
'great influence in Fiance.” 

Not at nil unhk« lv," Napoleon replied. “ Tho 
Bourbons arc fanatic*, and would willingly bring 
hack the Jesuits and tlio Inquisition. In reijns 
before rriino the Protestants were as badly treated 
as tho .lew's. Tiny could not purchase Jund. I 
put them upon a level with the. Unthwlics. They 
will now ho trampled upon by tho Bourbons, to 
whom t bey, and cwtytliing cKo liberal, will 
always he objects pf sinpiehm” 

Odobtr 2i\ tb. The Emperor was very unwell. 
Tho#hty was ^old and dump. IK* sat in hr. 
chamber by a tire, with a hnndkoi chief hound - 
around his throbbing hiow. lie was 
severely from tho toothaelie und ngiqpclii” 

11 Wlmfc a miserable thing is man !’’ said lie ; 
“tho smallest fibre in his body, assailed by 
| disease, is Mifficicnt to derange his whole system. 

! On tho < ther hand, in spite of all the timitidies 
! to whieh he is subject it it* sometimes m*cc*Miry 
j to employ tho executioner to put an end to him. 

; What a curious machine is this earthly clothing ! 
rtnd perhaps 1 may fie. eonliu«*d in it for thirty 
I years longer.'* 

i Xurntthcr Is/. Tin* J.Vp'rer passed the day* 
j iri a state of extreme dnhdity. Jfe. alluded to 
the rupture of thn p**ae<i of Amiens. “Tho 
sudden rupture/' said he, “of the treaty of 
j Amiens, on such faKe. pretences, and with so 
much bad faith on the part of the English 
I ministry, and tl^* seizure of several merchant 
ships even before w *»r hi.d been deehired, roused 
my indignat i ,» t h tho utmost. To niy urgent 
reniorissrHiiccn, they coolly replied that it was a 
practice they liad always ‘otyorverl. And hero 
they spoke tlw tr^ht "Tut th*>lrf«e was .gone 
by when France could taro**! y submit to such 
injustice and hmniiiutjjqp. I had become the 
defender of her rights and glory* and I was 
resolved to let our enemies know with whom 
they-had tp deni. Unfortunately, owing to the 
reciprocal stuatiifn of the two countries, I could 
only avenge one Act oP violence by another still 
greater. It w r as a painful thing to be compelled 
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to make reprisals on innocent men. But I liad arise an Emperor of Russia, valiant, impetuous* 
no alternative.'' t aryl intelligent — in a word, a Czar with a beard 

November '2nd. In allusion to^the conditions on l*i- s chinA Europe is bis own.” 
of pence propped by the Allies at Clmtillou, the • November 14 th. Some now vexation on the part 
Emperor remarked — of S^r Hudson Lowe arose. Las Casas remarked, 

4 1 did right in refusing to sign the ultimatum, “ Ah, sire^thi^must, indeed, increase your hatred 
and 1 fully explained my reasons for that refusal. the English !” 

Therefore even bore, on this rock, amid all my Napoleon shrugged bw shoulders, and said 
misery, I lmvo nothing to repent ofl I am n ware pleasantly, “ That is an ignoble and a vulgar 
that few will understand me; but, in spite of the spirit. Say rather that, at most, it may increase 
fatal turn of events, even the common mass of my hatred of this or that particular Englishman, 
mankind must he convinced that duty and honour But, since arc on this subject, let me say that 
left me no other alternative. If the Allies had a man— truly a man— never hates. His anger 
thus far succeeded in degrading me, would they or ill-lmmouf never goes beyond the irritation 


have stopped there? Would they not lmvo 
availEui^icmselvcs of the immense advantages 
afforded them by the treaty to finish by intrigue 
wlmt they had commenced by force of arm^? 
Then where would have bee * the safety, inde- 
pendence, and future welfare of Franco ? Where 
would have bCJin any honour, my vows? Waul'd 
not the Allies have ruined tne in the estimation" 
of tho people ns effectually as they ruined .no 
on the field of battle ? They would have found 
public opinion too ready to receive tho impression 
which it would have been their aim to give to it. 
IIow would France have reproached me for suf- 
fering foreigners to parcel out the territory tlmt 
had been intrusted to my care ! Could the French 
.people, full of the recollections of their glory, 
have patiently endured the burdens that would 
inevitably have been imposed tfpon them ? Hence 
would have risen fresh commotions, anarchy, and 
desolation. I preferred risking the last cuanocs 
of battle, determining to abdicate in case of ne- 
cessity. But, after all, the historian will perhaps 
iind it iriflienlt to do me justice, for the world is 
so overwhelmed with libels and falsehoods, my 
actions have been so misrepresented, my cha- 
racter £k. darkened and misunderstood.” 

Some ono remarked that the clouds of detrac- 
tion would disperse us his memory advanced in 
posterity. qii 

44 That is very true,” the Emperor replied^ 
44 and my fate may be said to be the very oppo- 
site of others. A fall usually 1ms the effect of 
lowering a man’s character. But, on the con- 
trary, my All has elevated me prodigiously. 
Every succeeding day divests me of some portion 
of my tyrant’s skin.” 

November G/A. The Emperor alluded to Russia. 
11 Who can avoid shuddering^at the thought of 
auch avast mass, unassailable either on the flanks 
or in the rear, descending upon us with impunity 
—if triumphant, overwhelming everything in its 
■course ; or if dofe^tfidvretiring amid the cold and 
dc«olation 4 $fia^ mnybir caifcd its forces of re- 
serve, and possessing every facility of issuing 
forth at a future opportunity ? Is* not this the 
head of the llydru, tho *An tarns of fable, which 
«csin only Hb subdued by seizing it bodily and 
stilling it in the embrace? But v^iere is the 
Hercules to be found? Fraud© only could think 
■of such an achievement/ and it must be confessed 
we made but aa awkward attempt. Should there 


of the moment — tho electric stroke. The man 
formed for high duties and authority never con- 
siders persons ; he secs only things, their weight 
and consequence.” 

Speaking of a man of powerful mind but of 
coarse habits, ho remarked, ** The fault is in liis 
fir^t education. His swaddling-clothes have been 
neither lino nor clean.” 

November 1 ()th. Las Casas records — “About 
three o'clock the Emperor sent for me. lie 
wished to take the air. We weft much im- 
pressed with his pallid cheek, his emaciation, 
ami his debility. As we parsed through the 
wood, the Emperor saw the fortifications with 
which we are about, to be surrounded, and he 
could not forbear smiling at these ;iselesCand 
absurd preparations. He remarked that the 
ground in our neighbourhood had been entirely 
di- figured by the removal of the kind of turf 
with wkich it was covered, and which had been 
curried away for the purpose of raising banks. 
In fact, for the lust two months, the governor 
has been incessantly digging ditches, construct- 
ing parapets, planting palisades, &c. lie has 
quite blockaded us iu Longwood ; and the stable, 
at present, presents every appearance of a re- 
doubt. We are assured that Sir Hudson Lowe 
often staTts out of his sleep to devise new means 
of security. 4 Surely/ jaid the Emperor, 4 this 
seems something like madness. Why cannot 
the man sleep tranquilly and let us alone ? Has 
lib not sense enough to perceive that the secu- 
rity of our local situation here is sufficient to 
remove all his panic terrors?’” 

November 20k'i. A new calamity overwhelmed 
the Emperor. His faithful friend and constant 
companion wa3, without a word of warning, 
torn from him, and, after close imprisonment for 
a month, was sent* with his sou, off to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and thence to England. The 
pretext for this cruel arrest was, that Las Casas 
had written letter, describing the Emperor’s 
situation, tp Lady Clavoring, and had intrusted 
it to a servant to be sent to Europe, without 
passing through the hands of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
This was a dreadful blow to the Emperor in these 
<Jtcary hours of solitude and sickness. Las Casas 
was nof permitted to see thoaEmperor to utter a 
word-of adieu. The Emperor, however, wrote a 
letter to his agonized companion, containing the 
following sentiments; — 
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“My dear Count Los Casas, — tyy heart is 
deeply affected by what you nova cxperioifbe. 
Tom from mb fifteen days ago, yol b&vo been, 
since then, imprisoned, in close confincmerft, 
without my being able to communicate witltyou, 
or to rcceivo from you any intelligence. Yonr 
conduct at St. Helena bos been, like the whole 
of your life, honourable and irreproachable. I 
love to tell you this. A pretext was wanting to 
seize upon your papers. But your letter to your 
friend in London could not authorize a visit from 
the police to you, since it contained no plot, no 
mystery— since it was only the expression of a 
heart noble and sincere. # 

“ Your papers, among which it was well known 
there were some belonging to me, were seized, 
without any formality, close to my apartment, 
and with expressions of ferocious joy. I was 
informed of this some few moments afterwards. , 
I looked through the window and saw them j 
taking you away. I imagined I 8a w some ! 
South Sea Islanders dancing round the prisoners ; 
whom they were about to devour. 

“Your society was necessary to me. You 
alone could read, speak, and understand Eng- 
lish. How many nights have you watched over 
me during my illness ! Nevertheless, 1 request 
you, # and, in case of need, command you, to 
require the governor to send you to the Con- 
tinffm. IJp cannot refuse, because he has no 
power over yon, except through the voluntary 
document which you signed. It would be a* 
groat consolation to me to knfw that you were 
on your way to more happy countries# When 
you arrive in Europe, whether you go to Eng- 
land or return to Franco, eiMeavour to forget the 
evils you have been called to endure, and be 
happy in the thought of the fidelity you have 
shown towards me, and of the allection which I 
feel for you. Should you sec, some day, my 
wife and son, embrace them. For two years I 
have, neither directly nor indirectly, hoard from 
them. There has been on this island for six 
months a German botffciist, who had seen them 
in the garden of Schonbrunn a few months 
before liis departure. The barbarians have care- 
fully prevented him from coming to give me any 
news respecting them. 

“ In the meantime, be comforted, and console 
my friends. My body, it is true, is exposed to 
the hatred of my enemies. They omit nothing 
that can contribute to satisfy their vengeance ; 
they make me suffer the protracted tortures of a 
slow death, but Providcnce^s too just to allow 
these sufferings to last much longer. The in- 
salubrity of this dreadful climate, the want of 
everything that tends to support life, will soon, 
I feel, put nn end to on existence whose Itst 
momeuts will be an opprobrium to the English 
character ; and Europe will one day stigmatize 
with horror that perfidious and wicked n*n. 
All true Englishmen will disown him as* a 
Briton. * • 

“ As there is every reason to suppose that you 
will not be allowed to come and see me before 
your departure, receive my embraces, and the 
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assurance of ipy esteem and friendship. May 
you be happy* • 

1“ Yours affectionately, 

‘TOAI'OLEON. 

“Longwood, Dec. 11th, 1816.'' 

This letter, sealed and directed to Las Casas, 
was sent to Sir Hudson Lowe. He immediately 
returned it, with the observation that it could 
not be delivered until it should be read and ap- 
proved by the governor. The Emperor was re- 
clining on Ills sofa when the letter was brought 
back. IIo uttered not a word, but, raising his 
band over his head, took the letter, broke the 
Beal, and returned it without even looking at tbo 
messenger. Las Casas was not perm itte^s gain 
to Bee the Emperor. On the 30th of ’fjccember 
he left the island, llis grateful heart throbbed 
j Willi anguish as Jie was thus constrained to 
abandon the unuappy captive to his awful 
doom. 0 

Napoleon said to O’Meara, “The next to bo 
. rqjnoved will be Montholon, as they see that ho 
I is a most useful and consoling friend to mo. I 
| run less unfortunute than they. 1 see nobody.. 

! They cannot stir out without submitting to de- 
| grading restrictions. 1 am sorry that, two 
i months ago, they did not depart. I have suf- 
| ficient fortitude to stand alone against all this 
| tyranny. It is only prolonging their agony to 
keep thttn here & few months longer. After 
they have been taken away, you will be sent 
off, and then the crime will bo consummated. 

“As to myself, I would never make a com- 
plaint if 1 did not know that, were an inquiry" 
demanded by the nation, your ministor^prould 
say, 1 He has never complained, and therefore ho 
is conscious that he is well treated, arid that 
there are no grounds for it/ Otherwise, 1 should 
conceive it degrading in me to utter* word; 
though I am so disgusted with the conduct of 
this sbirro, that 1 should, with the greatest plea- 
sure, receive Ae intimation that orders had 
arrived to shoot me. 1 should esteem it as a 
l^lessing." 

Napoleon continued to seclude himself en- 
tirely in his room, and endeavoured to forget luff 
woes in constant mental occupation. He saw no 
company. He would riot go out and expose 
himself to the indignity of being followed and 
watched wherever he went. 

“ One day/’ says Count Montholon, “ I was 
writing from flic llltion, when the volet dcchambrs 
on duty came to inform him that the governor 
had, for the la.^ half-hour, been insisting on 
entering the Emperor’s room, in order to assure 
himself, with his own^pm* tlmt^ he lied not 
escaped; and thflIWSir Hud so* Ldfcre declared 
that he woijd have the doors forced if they per- 
sisted in not opening* |}i 0m to hirn. The Em- 
peror listened with contemptuous ^indifference, 
and, turning round, suit— 

“ lei) fhy gaqjer that it is in his power to 
change his keys for the hatchot of the execu- 
tioner, and that, if he enters, it shall be over* 
corpse/* 


LAS CASAS REMOVED FROM Ti; ISLAND. 
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Sir Hudson Lowe beard tliis qnswcr, and re- 
tired, confounded. • r- 

Sir Thorny Strange, Judge oAtlie Supremo 
Court in Calcutta, landed at the island. Sir 
Hudson Lowe requested the Emperor to grant 
him an interview, • ' 

“ Tell the governor/* said the Empcror r “ that 
those who have gone down to the tomb receive 
* no visits ; and take care that the Judge be made 
acquainted with my answer.*’ 

Count Montholon saj's, “On receiving this 
answer from General Bertrand, Sir Hudson Lowe 
was unable to restrain his anger, and gave way 
a to violent passion. But the conduct o. Sir 
Thom** Read© was, it possible, still more ex- 
travagant? and it has been said that, on this 
occasion, he made use of the following expres- 
sions i — 1 If 1 were governor, I would bring tbirt 
dog of a Frenchman to liis v eenses. I would 
isolate him fr^in his friends, who are no bettev 
than himself. Then I would deprive him of his 
books, lie is, in fact, nothing but a miserable 
outlaw, and I would treat c him us such, tty 
G-* — , it would be a great service to the King 
of Franco to rid him of such a fellow altogether. 
It was a great piece ot cowardice not to have 
sent him at once to a court-martial instead of 
sending him here.* Such were the men by 
whom Sir Hudson Lowe was surrounded. 1 ’ « 

On another occasion, General Mend e? who had 
arrived at the island, was invited to visit Long- , 
wood. The letter from the grqnd-marshal was 
delivered unsealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, and by 
■* l him handed to General Meado. He replied, 
“ Tlwt lie should have been very happy to have 
availed himself or the invitation, but that he 
understood restrictions existed, and that he must 
apply to the governor for permission ; and that, 
moreover, the vessel was under weigh, and he 
•could not well detain her.** 

“I saw/’ says Dr. O’Meara, “Sir Hudson 
Lowe afterwards, who asked me^ v General Bona- 
parte had made any observations relative to 
General Meade's not having accepted the offefr 
made to him. I replied, that he said that he 
was convinced tlmt Sir Hudson had prevented 
General Meade from accepting it, and had de- 
sired mo to tell him that such was his opinion. 
No sooner hod I pronounced this than his Excel- 
lency's countenance changed, and he exclaimed, 

in a violent tone of voice, 1 He is a d d lying 

rascal, a d — -d black-he&rtetfviUain. I wished 
General Meade to accept it, and told him to do 
so. None but a black*hearte<fvillam would havo 
entertained such cm idea Tell formal Bonaparte 
that the assertion tka£*©re vented General Meade 
from going^to sio him is antdfamous lie, and the 
person who said it is a great liar. JTell him my 
exact words.” ’ Dr. O’kfcara, of course, declined 
conveying figeh a message to the Emperor. 

January 12 tJu As Napoleon rose from the 
table and took his hat from off, the sMe-hoard, a 
large rat sprang out of it anj} ran between his 
legs. The incident deeply impressed his friends, 
who painfully contrasted the rat-infested hovel 


which the l£mporor now occupied with the splen- 
doftrs of the.Tuilerie9 and St. Cloud. 

February rl&lh, Dr. O’Meara records— "Saw 
Sir Hudson Lowe at Plantation House. Found 
him busied in examining some newspapers for 
Longwood* Sir Thomas lie ado made a long 
harangue on the impropriety of allowing Bona- 
parte any newspapers, unless such as had been 
previously inspected bv the governor. Sir Hud- 
son Lowe put aside several papers as not being, 
in his opinion, proper to be sent to Napoleon-, 
observing that, however strang) it might appear, 
General Bonaparte ought to be ( obliged to him 
for not sending; him newspapers indiscriminately, 
as the perusal of articles written in his own favour 
might excite hopes which, when not ultimately 
realized, could not fail to aillict him ; that, more- 
over, the British government thought it improper 
to let him know everything that appeared in the 
newspapers." 

This irritable and vulgar governor, in a moment 
! of passion, sont from his library to his captive 
an atrocious libel, called the “ Secret Amours of 
Napoleon," and also a book entitled “Famous 
Impostors, or Histories of many Pir.iCul Wretches 
of Low Birth, of all Nations, who have usurped 
the Office of Emperor, King, or Prince." “ Per- 
haps General Bonaparte/’ said Sir Hudson, y may 
find some characters in it resembling himself." 

February 28/A. The Emperor, after a night of 
restlessness and pain, was deeply dejected. The 
botanist, who had conversed with the Empress and 
her son just befon he loft Germany, was on the 
eve of hj,s departure from tho island, without being 
permitted to see the Emperor. “ In the most bar- 
barous countries,” sold Napoleon to Dr. O’Meara, 
with deep emotion, “it would not be prohibited, 
even to a prisoner under sentence of death, to 
have the consolation of conversing witli a person 
who had lately seen his wife and child. Even in 
that worst of courts, tho revolutionary tribunal of 
France, such an instance of barbarity and of cal- 
lousness to all feeling was never known. And 
your nation, which is m much cried up for libe- 
rality, permits such treatment 1 He must, in- 
dttf d, be a barbarian who would deny to a husband 
and a father the consolation of discoursing to a 
person who had lately seen, spoken to, and 
touched his wify and child, from whose embrace 
he is for ever separated by the cruel policy of the 
few. The Anthropophagi of the South Seas 
would *not practice it Previous to devouring 
their^ictiuM, they would allo^r them tho conso- 
lation of seeing and conversing with each other. 
The cruelties which ore practiced here would bo 
disavowed by fannibals." A» the Emperor ut- 
tered these words, his voice faltered, and he strove 
unavailing!} to conceal the pangs with which 
his heart was lacerated. 

March 2nd. Napoleon was lying languidly 
ugon the sofa. In conversation, ho Bold to Dr. 
O'Meara, 11 In the papers they make me serve 
for cjl •purposes, and say whatever suits their 
viyvs. Your ministers have little scruple in 
having recourse to falsehood when they think it 
will forward any object they have in view. It la 
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always dishonourable and base to lfelia the un- 
fortunate, and doubly so when In loor power, 
and when you hold a padlock upon the mou|li 
to prevent a reply.” f 

March 3rd. The Emperor |ppcarod quite 
cheerlbl and animated. As he paced the floor, 
he turned to Dr. O'Meara and 8aid, “ What sort 
of a man diet you take me to be before you 
became my surgeon ? What did you think of 
Njny character? Give me your real opinion 
frankly.” . 

“ I thought you to be a man,” O'Meara re* 

’ plied, “ whose stupendous talents Micro only to bo 
equalled by your measureless ambition; and, 
although 1 did not give credit to one-tenth part 
of the libels which 1 hud'road against you, still l 
believed that you would not hesitate to commit 
a crime when you found it to be necessary, or 
thought it to be useful to you.” 

“ That is just tho answer I expected,” the 
Emperor replied, 41 and is, perhaps, the opinion^ 
of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the 
French. Now, the fact is, that I not only never 
committed ^iny crimes, but 1 never even thought 
of doing so. I have always advanced with tho 
opinion of great masses and with events. 1 
have always thought but little of the opinion 
of individuals, but of that of the public a great 
<lcf\L Of what use, then, would crime have been 
tome? • . 

u In spite of all tho libels, I have no fear what- 1 
ever about my fame. Posterity will do mo jus-^ 
tice. The good I have done will be compared' 
with the faults which I have committed? I have 
framed and carried into effect a code of laws 
that will boar my name to the most distant 
posterity. From nothing, I raised myself to be 
the most powerful monarch in the world. My 
ambition was great, but it was caused by events 
and tho opinion of great bodies. I have always 
been of opinion that the sovereignty lay in the 
people. In fact, the imperial government was a ! 
kind of republic. Called to the head of it by' 
the voice of the nation, my maxim was, the 
career open to talents, without distinction of 
birth or fortune; and this Bystem of equality 
is the reason that your oligarchy hate me so 
much.” 

March IOzA. A ship arrived from England, 
bringing, with other things, a bod? written by a 
Mr. Warden in a friendly spirit, deserting the 
appearance of the*Emperor on board the North- 
umberland.” The Emperor perusld the, hook 
with interest, and remarked — 

41 The foundation of it is true, fcnfc he has 
badly understood What was said toJupou Warden 
does not underload French* He has luffed 
wrong in making me speak in the ®atm#he 
has done. Instead of having it stated that it 
had been conveyed through an Interpreter, he 
puts down almost everything aa if I bad Men 
speaking to him tU the time, bud as if Jie cotld 
have understood me. Consequently, he lfes put; 
into my mouth expressions unworthy of maraud i 
not in my style. Any person who knows me 
will feadil y see that it is not in my style*" 


March 19//;. #Dr. O'Meara records—* 4 Saw Na* 
poleon in bislbath. Ho wf& reading the New 
Testament. 1 could not help rteharking that 
many people would not believe 'hat he would 
read such a book, as it had been asserted, and 
credited by sorrib, that he was an unbeliever.” 

The Emperor smiled and replied, “ Nevertbe* 
less, it is not true, t am far from being on 
Atheist. In spite of Ml the iniquities and frauds * 
of tho teachers of religion, I did everything iu 
my power to reestablish religion. But 1 wished 
to render it the foundation ana prop of morality 
and good principles, and not a mere attacH of 
the human laws. Man has need of something 
wonderful Moreover, religion is a great conso- 
lation and resource to those who posseAht.” 

April 3rd. * Before my reign,” said tho Em- 
peror, 44 tho oath taken by the French kings was 
to exterminate alf heretical At my coronation, 
l swore to protect all worships J" 

April 4th, Dr. O'Meara girls the following 
account of the condition of the Emperor's resi- 
dence at Longwoodj — 

“ Tho rats are in numbers ahnost incredible, 

I have frequently seen them assemble like broods 
of chickens round the offal thrown out of tho 
kitchen. The floors and wooden partitions which 
separated the rOoms were perforated with holes 
in every direction. It is difficult for any person 
who hasmot actually heard it to form an ldea of 
lb a noise caused by these animals running up and 
down between the partitions, and galloping in 
Hooks in tho gdtrets. At night* When disturbed 
by thoir entrance into my chamber, and by thei^ 
running over me in bed, f have frequently tbrpwn 
my hoots, the boot-jock, and everythinp^rcould 
readily reach, at them, without intimidating 
them in the slightest degree, to effect which 1 
have been at last obliged to get out of bed to 
drive them away. * 

“ The wretched aiyl ruinous state of the build- 
ing, the roofs and ceiling of .which were chiefly 
formed of wooa, and covered with brown paper, 
Lemeaxed with a composition of pitch and tar, 
together with the partitions being chiefly of wood, 
greatly favoured the introduction of those ani# 
mals, and was productive of another great incon- 
venience, as the composition, wflen heated by 
the rays of the sun, melted and ran off, leaving a 
number of chinks open, through which tho heavy 
tropical rams entered in torrents* Countess Mon* 
tholon was repeatedly obliged to rise in the night 
to shift her own and her children's beds to diffe- 
rent parts of tbe^roori, in order to escape being 
deluged. Tho construction Of tho roofs rendered 
this irremediable, as a fefr hours of sunshine pro- 
duced fresh cradfife Art Ml* book may fall into 
the hands of some readers wbff may »o( credit 
the above dbsqiption of Long wood House, I beg 
to call the attention ^respectable gersohs who 
may tdticb at St. Hafenn to thshfllate of tho 
bouse in which the exiled sovereign of France 
breathed Tits lost) after six yearsof captivity.” 

May 22nd Ait English gentleman spoke 
with contempt of Louis XYI11. Tho Emperor 
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19 ^ on* Do greater Justice 
Thayer? a race of brave 
' 1 fa bains only -the repre- 
mmM Intereub, and may 
' by all (be interests 

_ F remarked— 

ever enjoyed fi larger share of 
under my 
i which has 


‘ than (hose of France under my 
,_*•# too state in Europe which has 
not bad Amateriiumber of individuals arrested 
and CM* 4p> prffah under various titles or forms. 
If tfce toMato of England be com- 

pared With the# if Fr»pe* who can donbt the 

latter? ^ to cr i raina j 


aedv^ 


•Hi ....... „.... 

it Russia* Prussia, and the 
r«n!!ioe It te say that there 
Is nftKbe* the confrontation of wit* 

nesses mf top Aw highly esteemed by the 
ItaUiittSy ftp tfcefe (d to country into which they 
have heen^lhtlMueed whose inhabitants have 
not pet{tfoto*djfcr their cantinuartCe as a favour. 
•3n short, let ft he proved that any sovereign has 


-_j interests of hie people, 

M>f not having done more. 1 am, 
^ that, while on the throne, I 
i tor first thought and desire 
•Everything for the French 

„ r Amherst, on% homeward 
.1 the island, and was presented 
UdMt •• d the general 
fib transmit to the Prince 
Emperor might 
4 1 dignity, but in 

sm pn sxs®n» of 
onofodwtffaai* 
serve* the pe* 
m or liter* 
Parili tv 
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, , ed at all points ; when there are signal# 

Always ready to correspond wiih^each other, 
wo vessel can appftaoh or leave St Helena 
-it having been visited by the governor’* 
5 and* tonally, when hundreds of sentinels 
Are posted Ground the limits of this place from 
*{g & the evening till six in the morning ? 

<*Rvtt the/ do still mere, if possible They 
wjbh me to deny a glorious fact— to acknowledge 
the shame of my country. They will hate it 
(hat France had wo light to place the imperial 
crown on mf head, and pretend to wash away, 
by a decree of # Sir Hudson Lowe, the holy oil 
with which tpe Vicar of Christ anomted my 
forehead, The name of General Bonaparte was 
the one which I bore at Campo Formio and at 
Loneville, when X dictated terms to the Lmpe 
ror of Austria. I bore it at Amiens wh^n 1 
signed the peace with England I should be 
proud to bear it still, but the honour oi I i ime 
forbids me to acknowledge the right ot tlu hmg 
of England to annul the acts of the Iiench 
people. My intention was to take the name of 
Duroc. Your ministers, and their hired assas- 
sin, Sir Hudson Lowe, oblige ine, by their igno 
ble intrigues on this subject, to retain the title 
of the Emperor Napoleon If your government 
denies tny right to this title, it acknowledges 
implicitly that Louis XVIII reigned m l ranee 
at the time when I signed the peace oZ Amiens, 
and when the Lords Lauderdale and Costlereagh 
hegotiated with my plenipotentiaries 
“ I always desired peace, and a sincere peace, 
with Eng«and* I wished to fill up the abyss of 
revolutions, and to reconstruct, without shaking, 
the European edifice, to the advantage of all, by 
employing kings to bestow on Continental Eu- 
rope the blessings of Constitutions — a blessing 
which your country os well as mine only ac- 
quired at the price of a fearful social commotion. 
t repeat that I ftlWa^s desired peace I only 
fought to obtain it. The Congress of Vienna 
thinks that it will secure thin blessing to Europe. 
It is deceived* War, anff a terrible war, is being 
hatched under the ashes of the empire Sooner 
or filter. nation? will ornelly avenge me of the 
ingratitude of the kings whom I crowned and 
pardoped. TeU the Prince Regent— * tell the 
Parliament, of which you are a principal mem- 
ber— that I #ant* as a favour, the axe of the 
executioner, to put a$ end to the Outrages of my 

gwitor* 

- soya Hontbolon, " heard 
Afats of a great and 












